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NOTES 


" The Desire of the Most Fervent Indian 
t'ationalist” 

In the course of a speech which Lord 
Halifax (who was Lord Irwin when Viceroy in 
India) made at a dinner in his honour in 
London on June 21 last, he said ; 

“I of'en think that much that is going on in the 
V'Orld today must give them furiously to think in India, 
"‘he desire of the most fervent Indian nationalist is to 
scure liberty in India, but on every side in Europe and 
'.sia he sees a conflict between philosophies, often in a 
fry menacing form and he cannot. I think, have much 
i'iuht wWch of these two philosophies is more favourable 
to what he understands by liberty, and it may well be 
that in the light >,f these events, the British Empire will 
appear to the Indian nationalist in a different guise to 
s'liav he has sometimes seen it in.” 

It is quite true that the desire of the most 
itiwenl Indian nationalist is to secure libe^ in 
aiit ’. for India. It is also true that on every side in 
Europe and Asia the Indian nationalist sees a 
conflict between political philosophies, often in 
a very menacing form. He has no doubt which 
ai these philosophies is more favourable to what 
'ic imderstands by liberty. Britishers profess 
.0 be democratic in their political philosophy, 
ff that philosophy were given effect to in India 
®^would make for liberty, but not otherwise. 
'SoT long as a slave is treated as a slave, what 
it matter to him practically that the slave- 

sr’s political philosophy is democratic in 
;^i||ab8tract ? 

•t^^The Indian nationalist knows what the 
fatual British rule has been and is and what a 
• wible Nazi or a possible Fascist or a possible 


Nipponic rule may be. But he is not out to 
make a choice "between different shades of des¬ 
potism and slavey. He is out to free himself. 
If the angelic British imperialist will not allow 
him to be free, if Indians are to be discriminated 
against in and sought to be hounded out of all 
dominions, colonies and protectorates where the 
British flag flies, any endeavoiu' made to maim 
them love the British empire is labour lost. In 
Bengal British imperialism appears in a parti¬ 
cularly sinister guise. The alleged fact that 
German Nazism or Italian Fascism or Japanese 
militarism is more sinister than British imperial¬ 
ism, does not prove that the last is seraphic. A 
deeper black does not whiten what is less black, 
or what is grey. 

British imperialists may rest assured that 
in the event of war Indian nationalists will not 
help the enemies of Britain for the fun of it or 
merely because they hate Britain. But neither 
will they help Britain to be more imperialistio : 
and despotic and to forge stronger chains for 
them like the post-war Rowlatt Act or the later 
Government of India Act. 

Division of Appointmmts in Public 
Services According to Communities 

The welfare of all communities inhabiting 
n country depends on the integrity and effi¬ 
ciency of the officers or servants of the Govern¬ 
ment m :|11 its various departments—so far of 
course as such welfare can be promoted by the 
State. In order that the most efficient and 
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honebt officers can be obtained, enlightened revenues of the State among the peopje,* it would i 
governments ofVhe world appoint the fittest and be b’ut bare justice that the community which - 
best men available, irrespective of their creed made the lar^st contribution to the publio 
or caste. The Hrilash Qoverppient in Ii^dw do exchequer, e.g.; the Hindus in Bengal, should., 
not follow this principle. Some years ago the get the lacgest total amount in dolS. 
Government of India decided to reserve 25 As a matter of fact the Hindus do get the- 
per cent, of posts under it for’Mushms and some largest fraction of the total amount paid to ■ 
other definite proportions for other minorities. Government servants in Bengal. But they do • 
, This decision continues to be given effect so, not as beggars, or by the favour of anyMdy, 
to. These reservations were for All-India but by their superior merits, 
minority communities. In Bengal, for years ' One great evil of the system of apportion- 
past, a large proportion of posts have been ment of posts on a communal basis is that the 
reserved for the Muslims, who form the men who get appointments according to it 
majority here. The proportion of posts reserv- cannot but look upon themselves primarily as 
, ed for them has been recently increased. members of a community instead of regarding 

We have never supported the reservation themselves as members of the nation. Thus a 
of posts even for any minority community, communal outlook, instead of a national out- 
The reservation ol posts for a mdjority com- look, is induced and promoted in them; for as 
munity is an absurdity and iniquity combined, they are indebted for their bread to the fact of 
It is desirable, no doubt, that members of their belonging to a particular community, they 
all communities should be enabled to join the cannot but be more loyal to the communalism . 
public services and share in the work of the of that community than to nationalism 
State. But they should be enabled to do so by Another great evil of the system is that it 
giving them all possible educational facilities encourages men to attach less importance to 
for increasing their qualifications and by high qualifications than to membership of parti- 
raakuig all posts accessible to them as to others cular communitieh. The favoured communities 
on the results of competitive examinatiofis. thus lose an incentive to self-improvement. 

The re^rvation of posts on a communal 'The democratic idea is that the inhabitants 
baeiB IS anti-national, on account of the falsity country are citizens of the State—equal 
of its underlying assumptions that the large and citizens, irrcsjiective of their creed or colour 
small coinraunities constituting the nation have or caste. The State in its dealings with them 
separate interests, that the members of one treats them as citizens, not as Hindus or 
coi^unity in State employ cannot and do not Buddhists or Christians or Muslims,... .not as 
look to the interests of and do justice to all Brahmins or Sudras, or as white or brown or 
communities, and that the interests of any black A man is a better or a worse member 
particul^ community are safe only in the oj. agent of the State not because of the religion 
hands of members of that community. Under- he professes or the caste to which he belongs, 
lying such reservation is also the additional but because of his moral, intellectual and 
false assumption that it is better for any com- physical qualifications and capacity. These 
munity that some of its members, including and other similar considerations show that the 

many who do not possess adequate qualinca- reservation of posts on a communal basis is 

tipns, should get posts in the public services to anti-dcmocratic. 

the exclusion of better qualified men belonong India is inhabited by many different reli- 
to other communities, than that the public gjoug communities and in addition by numerous 
services should be manned by the fittest men, aboriginal tribes. Thte is true, more or less, of 
irrespective of creed or caste, in order that the all the provinces which are the component parts 
work in all departments of the State inay of the country. The smaller the religious com- 
camed ou with the peatest cfBcieney to the munity or the tribe, the greater the chgnoe of 
benefit of all communities. inattention to its interests. Therefore, if Ifc be 

Governments are not poor-relief organiza- assumed that fixing the shares of posts in the 
tions for distributing the revenues of the State public services for different communities is » 
among all communities in proportion to their commendable principle (which we do not 

numerical strength, thus ensuring that the admit), then it is the smaller communities 

groups containing the largest number of above all whose shares require to be fixed 
paupers and beggars should get the biggest total definitely, not the biggest or bigger commuw- 
dole. But if it were assumed that governments ties. But what has been done in Bengal is tltat 
.were above all organizations for distributing the the share of the biggest commnnity has been.'- 
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-so stated that Its members are sure to get the 
majority of the posts in every department, 
■whereas the shares of the other communities 
' have not been placed beyond probabilities of 
reduction.-This will appear from the first three 
paragraphs of the oflicial communique on the 
subject. 

Communal Apportionmera of Posts 

The Bengal Government communique on 
the reservation of posts in the public services 
■ of Bengal states : 

“The Go^rnment of Bengal have decided that, apart 
from the posts vhich for one reason or another are filled 
by non-Indians, the poLry of future recnntment to the 
public services of the province will be directed to the 
attainment and mamtenanee as far as possible of parity 
in each of those services between the Muslim and non- 
Muslim communities in the province. 

“Jt follows (hat the basic percentage of reservation 
for Muslim m direct recruitment will be 50 per cent. 
' C^veinment have further accepted the principle that, pro 
vided that qualified candidates are available, 15 per cent, 
of appointments by direct recruitment shall be reserved 
foi the scheduled castes but such reservation shall not 
exceed th rty per cent of non-Muslim direct appointments. 

“Government have come to the conclusion that it 
would be impracticable to reserve a definite percentage 
of posts, such, for example, as five per cent, for other 
minorities, for example, Anglo-Indians, Indian Christians 
and Buddhists, but, as heretofore, special consideration 
will be given to such communities, provided that qualified 
cand.dates are available.” 

The Bengal ministry dare not touch posts 
which are filled by non-Indians; for, as they 
have to depend on the votes of the British 
members of the provincial legislature to keep 
themselves in power, it ■would be imprudent to 
poach on the preserve of the kith and kin of 
these members. Some branches of the public 
service have no doubt been placed by the 
Government of India Act beyond the jurisdic¬ 
tion of provincial ministers. But'some posts 
outside these services are practically monopo- 
hzed by non-Indians. What but “ discretion ” 
(the better part of valour) prevented the 
Bengal ministtrs from reserving 50 per cent, of 
them for Muslims and the rest for other 
countrymen of theirs ? As regards the All- 
India services, filled mostly by non-Indians, 
the ministries of some provinces outside Bengal 
haire been trying to provincialize all posts in 
• their respective provinces. The Bengal minis¬ 
ters cannot afford to lose the favour of their 
British patrons by making similar efforts. 

Fifty per cent, reservation for Muslims is 
not subject to the proviso, “provided that 
'qualifi#d candidates are available.” In the case 
of the scheduled castes, however, 16 per cent, 
iare reserved provided that qualified candidates 


f 

are available. In the case of Ai|^o-IndiaqB, etc., 
also, a similar proviso has been added. It has 
been taken for granted that qualified Muslim 
candidates will be available for 60 per cent, of 
the posts in all services. It is a fact, however, 
that in some depa^ments requiring special 
knowledge and training, appointments have 
been delayed owing to there being no Mussal- 
man candidates. In the case of some District 
Board appointments. Mussalmans have been 
imported from outside Bengal to fill them, 
though there were many very well qualified 
Hindu candidates. 

This is not surprising. According to Sir 
N N. Sircar {Sir N. N. ^rear’s Speeches and 
Pamphlets), in medical institutions 12.1 per 
cent of th% students are Mahomedan and M.2 
Hindu, and 17 per cent, of the members of the 
medical profession are Mahomedan, 79.7 Hindu, 
and 2.4 European and Indian Christians and 
others. As regards Engineering and allied insti¬ 
tutions, 13 per cent, of their students are 
Mahomedan and 85.6 Hindu. 

In the legal profession 11.6 per cent, of the 
members are Mahomedan and 87.6 Hindu. The 
numbers of 'Mahomedan and Hindu students 
in different classes of institutions and stages of 
education are shown below. 

Institutions and Classes Muslims, Hindus. 

High Schools .. 17.9 per cent. T9A p« cent. 

Intermediate Colleges 

and Classes .. 13.6 , “ 83.6 „ . 

Degree Classes .. 14.2 „ 82.8 „ 

Post-graduate and 

Research Classes ..13 „ 35.7 „ 

Most of the Hmdu students belong to other 
than scheduled castes. 

The statistics given above in relation to 
some professions and institutions for profession¬ 
al training, as also the percentages of Hindu 
and Muslim students in institutions for general 
education, make it evident that among Jthe 
persons best qualified by education the vast 
majority belong to the Hindu community and 
to that section of the Hindu community which 
consists of those who have been styled “ caste 
Hindus,” and a small minority of the best quali¬ 
fied belong to the Mohamedan Community. 
Yet, from 50 per cent, (reserved for Muslims) 
and from 16 per cent, (reserved for the schedul¬ 
ed castes), that is from 65 per cent, of 
appointments in the public services, this vast 
majority of the best qualified candidates are 
excluded. It is not that they will get even the 
remaining 36 per cent. No. They are to 
share this 35 per cent, with the Anglo-Indians, 
the Indian Christians, the Buddhists, the Jainas 
(not even mentioned in the communique), the 
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abongmes (noi even mentioned in the com¬ 
munique) , anct others. It is the Muslim 
community possessing the minority of the best 
qualified men who will get at least 50 per cent, 
of the post®. 

That the Mahomedans will get 50 per cent, 
of the posts is certain. But they will get many 
more in two other ways. One is this: 
Scheduled caste men are to get 15 per cent, 
provided there is a sufficient number of them 
duly qualified. 

"....if randidatcH of a particular community possessing 
the required qualifications do not come forward in any 
one year in sufficient numbers to fill all the posts reserved 
for that community, the reserved vacancies thus left unfilled 
shall be filled irrespective of community on the results 
of competition or selection and no deduction will be 
made on that aeenunl from the quota of posts available 
for open competition in subsequent ycarr or in other 
services.” • 

It will not be difficult in any year, or at 
least Bometimes, for the heads of departments 
to declare that qualified candidates from the 
scheduled castes for some posts have not been 
forthcoming and to fill them by appointing men 
from other communities. As the Muslims form 
the majority and the favoured community, most 
or at least many of these posts will go to them. 

Another way in which Muslims will get 
more than 50 per cent, of posts will be evident 
from the following passage of the communique: 

If however no addrtional provisions were made for 
Muslim reservation in direct rerniitment the due attain¬ 
ment of parity would be delayed in the case of some 
services which are filled partly by d.rect recruitment and 
partly by promotion. The reasons for this arc (1) that 
owing to the luesent composition of some of the lower 
services the number of Muslims in them eligible for 
promotion must for some years be necessarily less than 
the number of non-Muslims and (2) that no communal 
reservation can be applied to promotions. Government 
have therefore decided that any excess over fifty per cent, 
obtained by non-Muslims in the matter of promotions 
shall be counter-balanced by additional reservation for 
Muslims over and above fifty per cent, in direct appoint- 
metats to that service until parity in that service in reached 
when future policy in recruitment will be directed to 
maintaining parity. The additional reservation will be 
to the extent of one half of the excess promotions above 
referred to, since a direct recruit serves for at least twice 
as long as a promoted man. The same principle of 
counter-balance by additional reservation in direct recruit¬ 
ment will be applied in the case of non-Muslims in 
relation to any service in which Muslims may be found 
to predominate. 

The last sentence quoted above, perhaps 
inserted in the communique by way of show of 
impartiality, will bring little solace to the 
Hindu community, as at present Muslims owing 
to their educational backwardness do not 
preponderate in most services. As the Hindus 
do 80 in many services, Muslims will benefit by 


tne rule of additional reservations more than 
the Hindus. 

The words, “ due attainment of paritjr 
would be delayed, ” show that the minist^ are 
in a hurry to establish parity at once in the- 
place of the disparity which has grown up in 
the course of many generations. 

Is parity between the fit and the unfit, or 
between the more fit and the less fit, a law of 
nature ? 

There are various industrial, economic and 
other causes which have compelled many class¬ 
es of people in many countries in some ages to 
change their occupations and adjust themselves 
to new conditions. But such change of occupa¬ 
tions and adjustment to new conditions have 
been gradual. They have nowhere been 
abrupt and due to the fiat of the leading 
representatives of a majority community arti¬ 
ficially invested with power by an alien ruling 
people in order to reduce to impotence a 
community whose members have been the 
stoutest opponents of these aliens. 

“Reward of Merit” Nullified in Part 

The communique on the communal reserva¬ 
tion of posts would obviously claim credit for 
the following paragraph : 

Govemmeni reaffirmed tbe principle that in the selec¬ 
tion of individuals already in Government service for 
promotion from one service to another there can be no 
question of communal intereats and promotions must be 
made on merit alone with due regard to aeniority- 

But this would be nullified in great part 
by the additional reservation of posts tt>» 
counterbalance any excess over fifty per cent, 
obtained in the matter of promotions. 

“Adequate Standards of Qualifications” 

The communique states further : 

Government fully recognise also the necessity of 
maintaining adequate standards of qualifications for entry 
inlo the various services and in implementing their polity 
will take bti-cs to ensure with the assistance of the Public 
Service Commission that these standards will in no way 
be impaired. 

This is very vague. 

As at least 50 per cent, of posts in every ' 
service must be given to Muslims, the standards 
of qualifications can at the best be very low. 
They can never be adequate. It may even be 
that in some services Muslim ca^idates- 
possessed of even the minimum qualificationa- 
may not be available as soon as vacancies occur- 
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^mpetitive Examinations 
^ As regards competitive examinations, it is 
stated in -the communiqm : 

The eyslem of competitive examination will be 
progreealvely extended as far as circumstances permit 
to as many branches of the public serv<ce as possible with 
a view to selection being made from among the qnaliiied 
candidates of each communal group in the order of merit 
within each group. 

This is beautifully non-committal. But 
one must be thankful for gmall mercies. That 
the Bengal ministers have recognized the value 
of competitive examinations at all, though they 
are to be held separately for each eommunal 
group, must be considered encouragingly demo¬ 
cratic ! 

Exceptions to Communal Reservation of 
Posts in Bengal 

The communique on communal reservation 
of posts in Bengal states : 

It is also recognised in this connection that it may be 
impiact,cable to apply reservauon for particular com¬ 
munities to branches of the public service for which 
membership of a particular community is itself in prac¬ 
tice a necessary qualihcation, for example, the Eastern 
Frontier Rifles or the crew of Government launches. 
Similarly, the policy of leservation as adopted for the 
province as a whole cannot apply to the district of Dar¬ 
jeeling where the needs of the population require special 
treatment. 

Of course, as “ the crew of Government 
launches ” are Muslims, Hindus cannot be given 
a share of their hiunble jobs—“ practice ” stands 
in the way I But Muslims can certainly fill at 
least 50 per cent, of all the offices, high and 
Ipw, which are at present held “ in practice ” by 
the Hindus. That is plain. But why cannot 
the Muslim League lions and tigers combined 
do at least 50 per cent, of the work of the 
Eastern Frontier Rifles ? 

Hindus vis-orvis the Communal “Award” 
and the Communal Reservation of Posts 

So far as the Hindus are concerned, the 
effect of the communal “ aw'ard ” and the com¬ 
munal reservation of posts is the same. The 
“ award ’’ gives weightage to Muslims wherever 
they are in a minority, but where, as in Bengal, 
Hindus are in a minority, far from getting 
weightage, they do not get even bare justice. 
Posts are reserved for Muslims in Bengal, 
though they are the majority community here. 
But posts are not reserved for the Hindus in the 
seven provinces where they form the majority. 
On the oontraiy, the Muslims there hold more 


posts than their numbers or comparative rduv 
cational standing would justify.* 

Hindus must stand to lose in all arrange¬ 
ments, circumstances and decisions. That »• 
not the only evil. Such communal arrange¬ 
ments go against the forces making for national 
freedom. They are a weapon in the hands of 
the enemies of freedom. 

“Why All This Bother About Loaves 
And Fishes?”, 

We have written much about the commu¬ 
nal reservation of posts in Bengal, and much 
more could and should have been written. The 
question may be asked : “ Why all this bother 
about mere loaves and fishes of office ?” The 
reply is, we jire not worrying merely about the 
loaves and fishes of office, though these are not 
at all negligible as mhans of livelihood. If all 
the posts in the public services were honorary 
and if the best educated section of the public 
were excluded from by far the largest number 
of them, we should and would protest against 
such an arrangement equally strongly. 

By the communal “ award,” as embodied 
in the^ Government of India Act, the best 
educated and the most public-spirited section 
of the people of Bengal have been made power¬ 
less in the legislature. Thw are going to be 
made powerless fi^st in the Calcutta Mimicipa- 
lity and afterwards in the mofussil municipa¬ 
lities. The officers employed in publi; services, 
in the various departments of the Government 
can serve the country in their various capacities. 
The more posts in these services are reserved 
for non-Hindu communities the greater are the 
obstacles placed in the way of the best qualified 
men to serve the country. Why should they 
be deprived of the opportunity for serving the 
country ? Such reservation cannot but lead also 
to deterioration in the services, in addition to 
working against national solidarity. It is this- 
apprehended certain deterioration that troubles 
us greatly. 

A Muslim is not inefficient because he is a 
Muslim, nor is a Hindu efficient because he is 
a Hindu. If all or most of the posts were filled; 
by Muslims by virtue of their superior quali¬ 
fications. that would not be objectionable. On 
the other hand, we would certainly object if all 
or most or any portion of the posto were re¬ 
served for Hindus as Hindus. 

A Prominent Turk on Muslim 
Communalism in India 

The London correspondent of the 
Mahratta of Poona had an interview witk 
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Boj' Burhan^ Director of the Press 

Department in the 'Dirkish Foreign Office, 6n the 
6th June last. The correspondent wites : 

My 6r6t quottion lo him was at to what he thought 
of the Indian Moslems and their activities. 

Hiii answer came in a flash. He said : 

"Let me be frank with you. We in Turkey do not 
reuugnise India in terms of Hindus and Moslems. We 
have great i aspect for Indians and we sympathiae with 
them as they sympathise with us. But I refuse to admit 
that the Moslems of India have any. special claims on 
our sympathies and support because Turkey happens to 
he a Moslem country.” 

He added : 

‘‘You must remember that the Turkish Government 
has abolished theocracy and religious rule of the Mulias 
and Moulavis long time ago. Of course tbeie are masques 
in Turkey and they arc open for ail 10 pray and to 
worsilip. Anybody can go in gnd pray at any time; but 
it must he done inside the mosque. Nobody is allowed 
to praclise religion on the streets. The priests may lead 
people in their prayers and don themselves in venerMile 
togas; but they cannot walk in the streets with their reli¬ 
gious garmenu. They can come into the public streets 
-only in their civil dress." 

This led the Poona paper’s correspondent; 
to ask him what he thought about the Indian 
Moslems’ attitude as regards- music, being 
played before mosques. 

For a minute or two he could not fully 
appreciate the significance of the correspondent’s 
question. He exclaimed with obvious amaze¬ 
ment ; 

“ What has music to do with mosques and prayers ? " 
1 had to explain to him that the Modema in India take 
alroiig exception to any music being played before their 
luoeques Iby Hindus]. They regard it as causing disturb- 
iincB and distraction. 

The Turkish gentleman exclaim^ ; 

" iiirw silly ! I don’t see any sense in Uieir objec¬ 
tion to music being played on the etteets if the mosque 
happens to be situated in a public thoiooghfare. The 
elrect belongs to the people and they have every right lo 
use it. I had nevei heard such absurd things in my life." 

He observed furtner : 

“ I fail to understand also how pray ers Could be 
disturbed by outside music. No prayer can give us that 
sp ritual and mmal sublimity of mind unless we are able 
to coneentrale inwardly. And a truly prayerful attitude 
need entertain no fears of outward distraction. If you 
are distiubed in your prayers, .t must oMy mean that your 
mind was wondering on material things outside and was 
not concentrating on spiritual things inside." 

This was a quite reasonable view. 

Travelling Government 

The Hitavada writes : 

A novel feature of the administrative reform con¬ 
templated by the Government formed Under the new 
oenstitution in the Aundh State, will be the system af a 
'TVavrIling Government, In this system the Ministers with 


their office, will move from taluka to taluka and from 
village to vBlage according to pre-ananged schedule and aU 
matters will be dispatched on the spot avoiding aD 
correspondence and collection of information. The Prime 
Minln« of Aundh who put forward the scheme was of 
the opinion that this system will make it bosaible to keep 
a constant and intimate touch with the villages, and give 
a dose insight into ‘the troubles and difficulties ol the 
villagers and thua will mrke the Government truly of 
people. ’ As a sincere attempt to avoid the cumbersome 
nature of the administration machine, this scheme deserves 
serious consideration. It is also daimed on behalf of 
the scheme that it will, cheapen the cost of administra¬ 
tion. It is posible to express don£ts about the practical 
working of the scheme but there will be no two opinions 
about giving the scheme a fair trial. 

The scheme may succeed in small States 
and may be very useful and beneficial. 

Manipur Maharaj-Kumar Joins Congress 

Sbuxonc, June 15. 

Maharaj-Kumar Tikendra Dhwaja Sin^, son of Hia 
Highness late Maharaja Kula Chandra Dhwaja Bahadur 
of Manipur State (Assam) who has come here for a short 
stay has joined the Indian National Congress. 

Maharaj-Kumar proposes to inaugurate a Stats 
Congress in Manipur and for this purpose he is shortly 
starting for the hill areas of the State accompanied by 
Mr. Sushil Chandra Bhadra.— (A. P.), 

Wanted Greater Indo-Afghan 
Understanding 

Peshawah, June 16. 

His Excellency Sardar Salauddinkhan, Afghan 
Consul'General in India, arrived here yesterday from 
Kabul after attending the Independence Day celebrations 
there. 

In the course of an interview to the ** United Press ** 
His Excellency expressed the view that India and 
Afghanistan being close neighbours, needed greater under* 
standing of each other, as both countries were bound 
together by the common cultural and blood ties end 
hailed frcHn the Aryan stock. 

Such understanding, Hie Excellency added, would 
make for neater fraternity amongst oriental peoples 
wh'ch was the greatest need of Asia. 

The Sardar felt optimistic of India’s future, remark¬ 
ing that India was advancing towards her goal, despite 
the seeming internal conflicts. He was immensely proud 
of India’s two great men, Mahatma C^ndhi and raodit 
Jawahailal Nelvu, who were broad-minded aUd possessed 
a generous heart. 

He left for Simla lau evening .—{United Presi). 

Submarines and Sabotage 

'Wasbincton, June 20. 

A resolution for the appointment of a Congreasional 
Committee to investigate the noMibility that the loss of 
the submarines “ Squolus, ” ‘ Thetia, ’ and ‘ Phoenix' was 
due to sabotage, was inttodnoed in the Senate by Sena¬ 
tor Barbour. The resolution suggests that a committee he 
dincted to investigate the whole question of activities of 
foreign spies in the United States.—(Heater). 

The eabotage theory had struck us as likely 
before we had read the telegram printed above. 
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The Importance of Paharpur Discoveries 
X Dew chapter has been added to <ihe 
artistic and cultural history of Bengal in the 
pubUoation, just made in the senes of Memoirs 
of the Archpeojogical Survey of India, of a 
monograph on the results of the excavations at 
Paharpur Bengal. 

The Paharpur mound and ita enclosure were protect¬ 
ed by the Archeological Department nearly 20 years ago, 
and the first sod was turned 16 years ago The great 
height of the mound, which is known locally as the 
‘pahar’ or hill and has given the name to the neighbour 
ing village Paharpur, should always have attracted the 
attention of visitors, but it was hardly suspected that its 
excavations will lead to thct discovery of the most gigantic 
single monument in India, 

The systematic exeavation by the Archmological 
Department begun m 1925 was only recently concluded, 
and the place has now revealed a great four-storeyed 
temple with a unique plan and a gigantic monastery con 
taming neatly 190 cells enclosing it. 

Another mound known as the Satyapir Bhita at a 
distance from the mound has yielded structures and anti 
quilies which are identified with the temple of the 
Buddhist goddess Tara Bathing ‘ghats,’ gateways and a 
sanilarv block are amongst several structures brought to 
light 

Model tv Greatfb India 

The plan of the mam temple at Paharpur consisting, 
as It does, of a square shrine in the centre with cross 
shaped adjuncts on each side and projects betwein tach 
side lh< whole being constructed in four terraces is so 
far unique in TndB'‘and supplies the missing elne to 
the type of arehitecture so prevalent in Burma, 
Java and the Malayan archipelago. After iht dis 
covery of Paharpur an earlier prototype has been found 
farther inland at Nandangarh m the extreme north of 
Bihar, but there is no doubt that the great Bengal 
example fumishid the model to the architects of 
greater India. 

The most important discoveries at Paharpui are the 
stone images in the lower basement of the mam tgnmle, 
which revealed a new school of art m the 6th 7th Cen 
tury AD It is astomshing that in a monument wheh, 
there is no doubt must be identified as the Buddhist 
Vihaia bult by the well-known Pala Emperor Dharmapala 
at the end i f the 8th Centurs A D, such a remarkable 
senes of sculptures consisting mainly of Brahmamcal 
figures should hive been found embedded m the walls in 
such good preservation 

A large number of these panels refer to the exploits 
of Kiishna’s childhood, and what has been identified as 
a representation of Krishna and Radha is unique and must 
be considered as the earlies’ representation of this divine 
pair Stories from the Hindu epics, Mahabharata and 
Ramayana various forms of Siva, Ganesa and guardians 
of the quarters are given in these panels No other 
examples of the same type or school of art have till now 
come to light anywhere else in Bengal 
• Tbe Plaques 

The most numerous specimens of artistic work found 
at Paharpur are the terracotta plaques of which nearly 
2800 were found, over two thirds being still tn situ 
These plaques play a prominent part in tbe scheme of 
decoration of the walls in each terrace of the temple, 
there being two or even three rows of plaques in some 
pralls 


Tbe variety of subjects depicted in the plaques la 
bewfldarng, oonaasting of deittes, both Brahmamcal and 
Bnddhitt, seau-divuifr beings, composite* animals, stories 
currant in folkdore, men and women engaged m different 
occupations, awsnalt and bids, plants and flowers and 
other objects too numerous to mention A complete pic¬ 
ture of the world m known to these humble atliats oP 
1,200 years ago is given. 

Among important finds mention must also be made 
of a coppor plate dated 479 A D which refers to tbe grant 
of land for the maintenance of Jama worship m a \ihara 
It IS lemarkahle that the donors in thi esse were a 
Brahman couple, and the spirit of lolerann which actuated 
Indian rociety in this age is reflerttd in tin- as also in tiu 
oKurence of Brahmamcal itnagis in the Buddhist Vihara 

The Memoir is from the pen of Rao 
Bahadur K N Dikahit, Diiector-Gencral of 
A) chaeology in India, who earned out thr exca¬ 
vations for the best pait of ttn veais and is 
profusely illustrated bv plates of various finds 
of aiohitectu^’al and artistic important i and 
plans of the buildmgs’nncaithed 

Leprosy Survey in Bengal 

Sample surveys cariiul out in Bengal losi >ear slmw 
that the highest me denn of leprtmy» vn S 2 per cent 
was in the Diamond Harbour area The ertas surveyed 
included munifiphties of South Duin Dum North Barrack 
pore Champdany, Naihatt), Tilagarb, Panihati, 6aiTa<k> 
ore, Bhstpara and Kanrhrapara and m the tbonaa of 
ukhanpukur in Bogra Di^rr ct Terakhada in Khulna Dia- 
trict, Kharcram n Murithidabad Diatnct N<iiamghdi in 
Dacca District and D amond Harbour and F iha ip the 
24Paiganas District 

The total number of 1epro«'V chmcH established up to 
the end of the year wa^ of the«ic nine were opened 
during the yrar The total niimbei of leprosy cHnics 
run by the equalised medical men spenallv trained iiT 
leprosy at the School of Tropical Medicine Calcutta was 
41 and by the Provincial Branch of the British Empire 
Leprosv Relief Association (Indian Connfil) (Belra), 
18 by untrained medical m<n 30, ’tnd traimd nrn mfdical 
men 45 

There are five leper homc‘ m Binj,d namelv one 
each at Raniganj Bankura Goha m Calcutta, kal upiug 
and Chandraghona n the Chittagong Hill Tract* 

The total number of medical men trained in leprosy 
by the Provmc »I Branch •[ the Biilish Fmpirc Ixpiosy 
Relief Association snci its establishment in 1927 iipto 
tbe end of 19% exeliisive of 112 trained at the leprosy 
Department of the School of Tropica! Medicine unto 
1934 IS 1,787 

Med cal officers visited 52 schools in Bengal including 
SIX under the Corporation of rilciitta of different gtaH#a, 
stub as the Ugh, Tapper Pnmar\ and Tower Primary 
Schools, Miiktahs etc, and examined $087 '^indents 
detecting 13 definite cases of h prosy amongst them ft 
gives an incidence of *33 per cent of infection among 
the students exattuned 

The Government of Bengal increased their annual 
grant from Rs 5000 to Rs ToOOO n 1938 to the Provin 
rial Branch of tbe Belra. 

The Branch also received a grant of Rs 1900 from 
the Calcutta Corporation. Rs 400 from the Mines Board 
of Health Asansol, and a total of Rs 989 from miinici 
polities and District Boards in Bengal The annual grant 
from the Tndian Council of the British leprosy Relief 
Associatum was nearly Rs. 4^400. 
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The pnsent lyatem o{ running lepioijr elinics by 
nan-nu)d’c«I men, trained or untrained in leprosy, it is 
said, has nothing to recommend in it, because firstly, no 
correct diagnosis can be expected from them; secondly, 
they cannot be depended upon to give injections to patients 
and thirdly, the public are not satisfied with the treat¬ 
ment given by non-medical men who also cannot be ex¬ 
pected to treat accompanying diwascs like fever, cough, 
dysenter), etc,, which the public want them to treat. 


Strength of the Soviet Army 

VlaACrVOSTOKs 

With speculation rife with regard >to Soviet military 
Rtresgth on the eve of the conclusion of a powerful Anglo- 
Franoe-Soviet mutual assistance alliance, it was learned 
here that the peace time strength of the Red Army now 
totals at least 2,000,000. 

The increase n numerical strength is due to the 
raising of the number of effectives in one infantry division 
from^ 13,000 to 18,000 men. 

The number of Soviet officers at prc’^ent* totals approxi¬ 
mately 50,000, while ea<h yean 5,000 young officers are 
graduated fiom military schools. 

Ohserveiv here are extremely skeptical regarding 
rumours of demoralization in the Red Army. No mutinies 
have been reported and that there are no signs of 
friction between the civilian authorities and the army 
which It was pointed out, usually is the first sign of 
•demoralization. 

Tt has been disclosed that Soviet Army regulations 
rctently have been mod fied and now are based chiefly 
on offensive tactics. It was added that a considerable 
pait of the army has been mechanized and special atten¬ 
tion given to the artillery. 

The Soviet army has a strong mechanized branch 
consisting of laige ftumbers of armouied cars and light 
tanks. ^ Hcaw tanks, it is claimed, ore out of fashion. 

With reference to the Soviet air arm, the front line 
^fcngth includes mx or seven thousand planes, chiefly 
good replicas of foreign models. New types were seen 
drrntig the last May Day parade but no details are avail¬ 
able, it was rt ported. 

Regard ng pilots, the agency learned that their chief 
rveakne^ he*, in their too close intupretation of mstruc- 
ti'ms. Thetf' IS absolutely no question regarding their 
ainlac ty and courage. 

Hie Soviet Navy has been completely renewed during 
tire past two years and now has six or seven up-to-date 
errn^Ts, nranv desloyers and a strong submarine fleet. 

Special uaporlance has been attached to the organiza¬ 
tion of the Red Aimy in the Far Eastern Provinces and 
care taken that the total number of men equals the num- 
M Japanese effectives stationed in Manchukuo and 
INoith Urma, according to a Havas report. 

Baikal-Amui railway will result m a double-tracking of 
the trans-Sibeiian-•>(/. N. A.). 


Dr . Rajendra Prasad and Indians in 
British Dominions and Colonies 


The Patna Correspondent of the liombm Chronick 
understands that the Congress President has instructed all 

“ lodge energetic 

protests to the Viceroy against the acUon of British 
^minions and Colonies especially South Africa and Cey- 
MS Indiana. ' 

d'^Tne rorreapondent fuither understands that Dr 
ilajeadra Piasad has urged the Provincial Ministries t( 


exert pressure on the Government of India and Whitehall 
to end Umpire diseriminadons and racial peraecutiona 
against Indiana, , 

If the Viceroy fail to respond and make Enidsnd 
reaUse the dangers threatened and atop the “Jehad” 
against Indians abroad, the question would be made an 
all-India issue. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad in the course of hia' recent 
statement called on Indians in South Africa to go forward 
and assured them of India’s wholehearted support along 
with a warning to Britain m unmistakable language that 
India is unlikely to forget the insult to her nationtda 
abroad .—(Untied Press). 

We support this* reported action of the 
Congress President. 

Dr, Rujendra Prasad and Bengalis 
in Bihar 

We would not have condemned Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad if he had instructed himself 
to exert pressure on himself and instructed the 
Bihar Ministers to exert pressure on themselves 
to try to give effect to the A,-I. C C. resolution 
in favour of inclusion of Bengali-speaking areas 
of Bihar province in the province of Bengal, 
as also to give effect to Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s 
recommendations, fe Bengalis in Bihar. 

Mysore Grant for “Air University” 
in Allahabad 

Allahabad, June 21. 

It 19 reported that the Mysore Government, has offered 
a certain rccuninii grant in connection with the scheme 
of starting an ‘Air University’ at Allahabad, suggested 
by Pand t Kiishnakant Malaviya. 

As every eifort should be made to make 
Indians air-minded and to train an adequate 
nurnbsT of them to become air-pilots, aeroplane 
engineers and mechanics, Pandit Krishna- 
kanta Malaviya’s suggestion is timely and the 
Mysore Government’s reported grant would be 
in keeping with its traditional attitude towards 
all sound educational projects. 

It is understood that Pandit Krishna Kanta’s 
plans for this University have made substantial 
progress. 

Jute Cultivation in Brazil 

Friends of jute cultivators in Bengal, Bihar 
and Assam should make the following facts 
known to them ; 

Information received from Brazil regarding jute culti¬ 
vation in that country says that a Japanese firm named the 
Amazon a Industry Co., Ltd., has been successful in grow¬ 
ing jute in the Para State of BraziL A crop of SOO tons 
was produced during 1938. It is reported that a Japanese- 
Brozilian Jute Cultivation Company under joint invest¬ 
ment by the two countries, Japan and Brazil, will be 
established in accordance with a contract recently signed 
between the Para State Goyernment and the a^vemen- 
tioned Japanese firm. 
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In the oontract three yrare have been provided a 
peri(^ of experimental cultivation but if the reenht ore 
aatisMctory a Japanese-Brazilian concern wiQ be establidi- 
ed & one year. In this case the Para State Govemromt 
will offer 25,000 acres of land free to the Company 
exempting it from Mxation and providing free traniporta- 
tion for the Japanese labourers to and from the site of 
cultivation. 

It IS further reported that the State Government is 
making efforts to obtain privileges from the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment for the Company, such as immigration of about 
100 Japanese families including 500 men each year and 
their free transportation in the State. But according to 
the Brazilian Embassy in Tokyfi, the Japanese labour re- 
quired for growing jute, will be imported not from Japan 
but from the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil.— {A. P. /.). 

Mr, FazJul Hug on Muslim Efficiency 

In an article entitled “ EfiBciency,” contri¬ 
buted to the official Bengal Weekly, Mr. A. K. 
Fuzlul Huq tries to show that the Bengal 
Muslims are neither ‘ inefficient ’ nor ‘ incom¬ 
petent.’ But who said that they were all 
inefficient and incompetent ? He also asserts 
that the Bengal Government has no intention 
to favour Moslem candidates possessing low 
qualifications on mere communal grounds. 

If so, why fix quotas ? Why not make all 
appointments to the public services on the 
results of competitive examinations among 
candidates of all communities ? These exami¬ 
nations may include physical tests, too. 

In Europe Democracy A Phrase, 

Not A Fact 

We read in The Living Age for June ; 

“The use of the term ‘demoeracy’ becomes increas¬ 
ingly iromcal m relation to Euiopean countries.. .. 
True, certain countiies such as France and England, still 
pretend observance to the outward forms of democracy, 
but only in so far as it serves their essentially undemo- 
ciatt aims, aims now openly apparent in both countries 

.In Europe today ‘democracy’ is a phrase, not a 

fact.” 

A British Appreciation of the Maharaja 
of Mysore 

News Review writes : 

The world’s only ruling monarch who is inferior to 
•his cook—member of a priestly caste—the Maharajah of 
Mysore belongs to a Brahmin warrior strain. 

Reputed to be worth £80,000,000, he succeeded at 11 
to the gaddi (throne) of a country about as big as Scot¬ 
land, with 7JM,000 people. He is one of India’s “en¬ 
lightened ” prince^ eager to introduce the wonders of the 
roncrete age to his gold and sandalwood territory tucked 
inside the vast regions of the Madras Presidency. 

Modern dams, railways, bridges and factories have 
come to Mysore, agriculture has been nationalised, rich 
goldfields are efficiently worked. When his expeits told 
that his engineering dreams would cost SSfiOOfiOD, 
the thrifty Maharaja went not to London’s banks but to 


the Brahmin temples, to borrow gold from the priests at 
a lower rate of interest. * 

His Highness last week anticipated his birthday by 
agreeing to important new reforms. His DeiMn (IMms 
Minister), brainy Sir Mirza Ismail, who has successfully 
survived allegations of “Socialism," told the Representa¬ 
tive Assembly that its next session, in the aiituinn, would 
probably open under a new Constitution. The reforms, 
“conducive to the greater happiness and contentment of 
the people,” would be a compromise between the axtreme 
Right and extreme Left. 

Three months ago, the Maharajah asked Dewan Ismail 
to set up a “ Constitutional Reforms .Committee," It re¬ 
commended a system of responsible Government under 
the authority and protection of the Maharajah, with a 
Cabinet appointed by him and enjoying the support of 
the Legislature. The powers of the Maharajah would re¬ 
main supieme, but the Assembly would be granted wider 
powers of control over the budget, and be allowed to 
criticise Ministers, 
a 

Scarcity in West Bengal and the Bengal 
Tank Re-excavation Act 

Reports of crop failure and acute distress 
among the agriculturists have been reaching us 
from the district of Bankura. In this district, 
as in other parts of West Bengal, the success of 
the annual harvest of paddy depends mainly 
on BuJIicient and well distributed rainfall, and 
whenever the rainfall is insufficient and ill dis¬ 
tributed, the crop suffers. 

To guard against these caprices of weather 
and to ensure a proper harvest, the pioneers of 
cultivation in these areas excavated numerous 
tanka and constructed reservoirs ‘to hold up 
water for use in times of necessity. Unfortun¬ 
ately, owing to the neglect of the local people, 
most of the tanks have become silted up and 
the embankments broken and damaged, so that 
these tanks and reservoirs no longer serve the 
purpose for which they were originally made. 

The main problem in these areas, there¬ 
fore, is to re-excavate and repair these tanks 
and bunds in order to make them effective. 
About 15 years ago a movement was set on foot 
to get this work done by the oigamzation of 
Co-operative Societies among the persons in¬ 
terested in such projects. The movement did 
not achieve sufficient success. One of the 
reasons for its failure is the difficulty to enlist 
all interested persons as members of the society. 
Another is the apathy of the co-sharers, often 
many in number, who own the bed of the tank 
and the banks, but who, in a large number of 
cases, have no culturable land and, therefore, 
are not directly interested in irrigation. 

The problem of irrigation came to pro¬ 
minence during the last famine in these areas 
in 1934-36 and Government decided to under¬ 
take legislative measures for this purposCj^.The 
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Bengal Tank Re-excavation Bill which was 
passed at the last session of the Assembly, has 
now been passed by the Council and has, we 
understand, received the assent of the Governor. 

It is not only desirable but uuperativcly 
necessary that the provisions of this Act 
should be put into operation at once and that 
executive instructions should be issued so that 
tlie District and Sub-divisional officers may 
make proper use of it. During recent years we 
have had cxamfilos of many useful and im¬ 
portant Acts which became a dead letter owing 
to the indifference of the Government and the 
local officers. It is hoped that, apart from the 
higher conceptions of the duty of the State for 
the welfare of the people, the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment will realize that whenever •there is a 
famine or acute scarcity, et is called upon to 
expend a large amount of money in affording 
gratuitous relief, and tlio liability for such ex¬ 
penditure will be reduced to the extent to which 
arrangements for effective irrigation are made. 

At the same time, a sufficient amount of 
money should be made available for the pur¬ 
pose so that the Act may not be rendered in¬ 
operative and infructuous foi want of funds. 
The Act contains provision for levy and reali¬ 
zation of the cost of excavation so that 
Government incurs no risk of loss in financing 
these projects. In other provinces, notably in 
the Punjab, the provincial Government have 
invested huge amounts in improving irrigation 
and, compared with the work done in these 
regions the record of the Bengal Government 
has been extremely disappointing. Money is 
now sufficiently available at an unprecedentedly 
low rate of interest and we cannot conceive of 
a better use which can be made of these funds 
than in financing such productive and remune¬ 
rative projects on which not only the health 
and happiness but the very existence of vast 
numbers of people depend. 

SUKUMAB ChATTEEJBE 

Decorating Congress-Nagar 

Ramcarh, June 24. 

Special efiorts are being made to make the Congrese- 
Nagar artistic. It is proposed to depict in picture the 
glorious contributions of Bihar since the pre-historic days 
to the modem times. Sjt. Nandalal Bose has been 
approached for advice in this connection. It is understood 
Sjt. Dinesh Bakshi. a talented young artist of Bihar, has 
been entrusted with this work. Sjt. Bakshi is a student 
o( the Bombay School of Arts. Of late he was the Artist 
attached to Mahila Ashram, Wardha.— (U. P.). 

Increase in Population in Soviet Russia 

London. 

population of the Soviet Union continues to in- 
oreaW.. hv about 2*000,000 a year. The results of the 


census taken last January show that it increased from 
147,000,000 in December, 1926, to nearly 170,500,000, an 
increase of 15*9 per cent. 

In the same 12 years, the population of the United 
States, Italy, Germany, Britain, and France rose by 11, 
9, 7, 5, and 2*7 per cent, respectively; the increase in the 
whole of “ capitalist ” Europe was 32,000,000, compared 
with 23,500,000 in the Soviet Un'on. 

The birth-rate in Moscow, Leningrad, Kieff, and 
Kharkoff in 1938 was between 27 and 29 per 1,000, and 
in Baku 34, whereas in 1936, the birth-rate in Berlin was 
14, in London 13*6, in Paris 11*5, and in New Yotk 
15*5 per 1,000, 

Of the total population of the U.S.S.R. over 
109,000,000 are in the Russian Soviet Republic and nearly 
30,000,000 are in the Ukraine. The chief towns have 
about doubled their population. In Moscow, it has risen 
from 2,000,000 to over 4,(K)0*000, and in Leningrad from 
1,690,065 to 3,191,304. Thete are over 7,000,000 raoie 
women than men in the U.S.S.R. 

The progress of induslrializat on is strikingly illus¬ 
trated. The town populalionM have risen from 17*9 to 
32*8 per cent of the whole. 

In the two Republics of Kazakstan and Turkmenistan 
the population has more than trebled and in five others— 
the Russian Republic, the Ukraine, Ahenia, Tajik'stan, and 
Kirghizia—^it has more than doubled. In Kirghizia, 
Armenia, and Tajikistan, the totals are nearly half as 
big again, and in A»:rbaijan and Uzbekistan, the popula¬ 
tion is mure than a third as b'g. Al the '-anie lime, the 
population of several Russian districts—Ka'.in n (Tver), 
Eursk, Riazan, Penzr, Smolenask, Poltava and Yiniiitza 
has decreased, one district by as much as 32 per cent. 

The d fferenee in the increase in population between 
the Soviet Union and “ capital st” Europe is attributed 
to the Socialist system, but a graph published in “ Pra- 
vda ’* shows that the population of Russia increast'd 
from 106,400.0(K) in 1897 to 134,200,000 in 1920- -mostly 
under the Tsars—in spile of the Revolution, several wars, 
and continual internal upheaval, ^^Izvestia” asks, need it 
be said what a formidable powet lies bebmd these simple 
figures ‘‘for our enemies.”— {Uruted Press). 

Bengalis and Non-Bengalis in Bengal 
Cotton Mills 

According to a press note on the avenues of 
employment in cotton mills in Bengal, issued 
by the Director of Public Information, Bengal, 
there are 28 cotton mills at work in Bengal, 
employing nearly 31,000 persons. Of these 
about 18,500 are Bengalis and the rest non- 
Bengalis. In the general establishment the 
largest section of employees ftre stated to be 
clerks, mostly (90 per cent) Bengalis. In the 
spinning department nearly 30 per cent of the 
masters and assistant masters, 25 per cent of 
the supervisors and 50 per cent of the skilled 
operatives are non-Bengalis. Very similar is 
the case in the weaving, dyeing and bleaching 
departments. The earnings of the non-clerical 
workers are on the average not lower than those 
of the clerks. Skilled operatives generally get 
pay ranging from Rs. 20 to Rs. 60 per month, 
and, when promoted as supervisors, the figure 
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rises up to even Re. 160. Masters and assistant 
masters, who are technically qualified men, get 
still higher pay, varying from Rs. 75 to Rs. ^ 
per month. The pay of the departmental heads 
or officers rises up to even Rs. 1000. In the 
engineering department, where over 30 per cent 
of the mistries and mechanics are non-Bengalis, 
“one easily earns anything between Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 160 a month without having any degree or 
diploma in mechanical engineermg.” 

The total number of*non-Bcngalis employ¬ 
ed in other industries, in small trades, in large 
scale commerce, and in banking and other 
business and occupations would come up to 
hundreds of thousands. Calcutta alone con¬ 
tains more than six lakhs of non-Bengalis. 

The largest number of Bengalis living out¬ 
side the province of Bengal live in those areas 
which arc geographically parts of Bengal but 
have been included in other provinces for admi¬ 
nistrative reasons If these Bengalis be not 
taken into account, it will be found that the 
number of Bengalis living outside the province 
of Bengal is smaller than the number of non- 
Bengalis living here. Moreover, it is generally 
only the literate classes in Bengal who go out¬ 
side Bengal to seek a living. There is less 
enterprise among the mass of the people in 
Bengal than in other provinces. As regards 
earnings, there are some non-Bengali mer¬ 
chants, industrialists and men of business in 
Bengal who earn more than all the Bengali 
lawyers, doctors and judicial and executive 
officers combined outside Bengal. Most 
Bengalis making their living outside geographi¬ 
cal Bengal do so as clerks, not earning more on 
an average than mill operatives and other 
factory workers. 

All these facts show that the people of 
Bengal as a whole are less enterprising than the 
people of the other provinces of India, from 
whom they can learn much in practical econo¬ 
mics. 

Discoruinumce of Minto Professorship 
Grant 

3tMLA, May 30. 

The decision of the Government of India to discon¬ 
tinue their annual grant of Rs. 13,000 to Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity for the Minto Professorship of Economics is based 
on the ground that education is no longer a central subject 
but purely a provincial one and therefore, the Government 
of India have discontinued their educational grants except 
in centrally administered areas or where they serve All- 
India needs. 

The Calcutta University and institutioas 
affiliated to it do not exclude but admit 
students from all parts of India, and, therefore, 


serve All-India needs. In the matter of recog¬ 
nising the principal languages of India no 
Indian University is All-Indian to the extent 
that Calcutta is. 

According to this decision the Minto Profeworship, 
which has b^ held successively 1^ distinguished Indian 
economists, mostly from outside Bengal, will cease to 
receive the central mant with i feet from March 7, 1941, 
when the term of the present incumbent expires. 

The Minto Professorship was founded in the year 
1908 when at the Jubilee Convocation of Calcutta UnWer- 
sily. Lord Minto the then Viceroy, announced the institu¬ 
tion of this grant. 

Mahatma Gandhi on Satyagraha in 
Indian States 

Some time back Mahatma Gandhi enun¬ 
ciated a dew policy regarding the freedom 
movement in the Indian States. This was due 
to the new light which he claims his Rajkot 
experiences gave him. In a statement on 
Travancore subsequently issued, Gandhiji has 
further explained his new policy or technique. 
Its principal features have been thus summed 
up : 

(1) Suspension of mass ovil disobedience should 
be ind^sfinite. 

(2) “There should be the leill among, the Stale 
Congress people to open a way to honourable negotiations 
wjlh the authorities. 

(3) “There should be no anxiety about those Satya- 
grahi«> who are in prison or new ones. If the spirit of 
Satyagraha is rightly assimilated, these. imprisonments 
and disabilities should hearten the people. 

(4) “The pilch of the immediate demands should 
be lowered, if necessary, in order to quicken the progress 
towards the final goal. 

(5) “The condition precedent to any civil disobe* 
dience is the fulfilment by the general mass of the 
constructive programme as a test, if nothing more, of 
their coming under the discipline of the State Congress.” 

There is no greater Satyagraha expert or 
civil disobedience expert than Gandhiji. He is 
in fact the father or originator of the Satya¬ 
graha variety of freedom’s battle. Hence, 
whatever he says on Satyagraha should be 
taken and considered seriously. 

It is understood that the statement was 
meant specially for Travancore and that Satya- 
grahis in other States were at liberty to follow 
his advice if it suited them and disregard it if 
it did not. So the statement is not entirely 
without any application to other States. 

Considering that the right spirit of ahimsi 
or non-violence is difficult to attain and re¬ 
quires a long course of self-discipline, which not 
many persons have gone throu^, Mahatmaji’s 
advice that mass civil disobedience should be 
discontinued indefinitely is right. 

The second item in the statement has no 
guidance for the people of any State who have 
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already carried, on or tried to carry on honour¬ 
able negotiationa with the authorities but have 
failed. What are they to do now ? 

It may be that there was no cause for 
anxiety about the Tavancore Satyagrahis who 
were in jail. But as regards some other States, 
for example Hyderabad, there cannot but be 
anxiety. 

As we have never been revolutionaries 
and have no “ revolutionary urge ” and would 
not mind being dubbed “ reformists,” we do not 
find anything inherently wrong in lowering 
" the immediate demands. ” As president of the 
Indian States’ People’s Conference session held 
at Jullundur Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru observed 
that, thougli the States’ people were struggling 
for responsible government, the immediate ob¬ 
jective was the gaining of'civil liberty and the 
establishment of the reign of law. That was 
equivalent to lowering the pitch of the imme¬ 
diate demands. 

It may be said in favour of such a course 
that the authorities in the States would be more 
inclined to make smad concessions than to 
introduce big rclorins, that every little conces¬ 
sion is a gain and may be made the stepping- 
stone to obtaining more reforms, and that even 
a little progress gives some stimulus and en¬ 
couragement to the movement, whereas conti¬ 
nuous unsuccessful endeavour is likely to damp 
the ardour' of ordinary men. 

In favour of raising the demands to the 
highest pitch it may be said that if one asks 
for sixteen annas one may get at least one 
anna, but if one asks for one anna he may get 
not lung. That, no doubt, betokens a bargain- 
iiig spirit. But there is something further to 
be said in favour of making tlie full demands. 
Buch a demand and tlie struggle for it would 
rouse greater enthusiasm tlian petitioning for 
petty ciumbs. 

Here the questions arise ; If Gandhiji is 
lor lowering the pitch oi the immediate de- 
^nds with regard to the States, why does the 
Indian National Congress (of which he is the 
de facto supreme leader) demand full freedom 
and independence, not anything lower ? Why, 
as regards Federation, nothing short of a 
Federal Scheme prepared liy a constituent 
assembly, it is declared, would be acceptable 
to the Indian National Congress ? 

What are the grounds for assuming on the 
one hand that the alien imperialist British 
authorities can be expected to meet the demand 
of British India for full freedom and on the 
oth» that the indigenous authorities of the 
Stws cannot be expected to grant responsible 


government to their subjects who belong to, the 
same race as themselves 7 It cannot be 'said 
that the people of British India are a race 
different from and superior to the States’ people. 
Both belong to the same stock or stocks. If the 
people of British India may demand and are 
entitled to full freedom, the people of the 
States cannot be said not to deserve to have 
and not to be entitled to demand responsible 
government. 

Gandhiji’s ideal 8f Satyagraha is that the 
Satyagrahi should be entirely free from himsS. 
Therefore, those who undertake Satyagraha 
should be full of the spirit of ahimsS. If we 
are not mistaken, total abstinence from intoxi¬ 
cants and narcotics, anti-untouchability, and 
spinning are parts of the constnictive pro¬ 
gramme. As intoxicants inflame passions, it s 
necessary for the cultivation of the spirit of 
ahimsS to eschew them. If a man considers 
some others untouchable, that implies that he, 
a superior person, hates or looks down upon 
them. Such a state of mind does not make for 
ahimsd. How spinning can directly induce the 
spirit of ahimsd we have not been able to 
understand. Perhaps the self-discipline in¬ 
volved in self-imposed monotonous work pur¬ 
sued regularly and for a certain fixed period 
at a stretch allays excitement and passion. 
The resulting calmness of mind may be a step 
towards the spirit of ahimsd. Of course, that 
is not the only possible discipline. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s advice has been given 
in relation to non-violent struggles for free¬ 
dom. There have been successful armed fights 
for freedom in all countries, includmg India. 
But Mahatma Gandhi is against them as a 
matter of spiritual principle. Moreover, they 
cannot be successfully waged in India under 
present conditions—a consideration which 
weighs most with the vast majority of politi- 
cally-mided Indians. 

If Mahatma Gandhi’s prescription were 
not meant for non-violent civil resisters or 
Satyagrahis, one could have objected, saying 
that in the world’s long history numerous wars 
of independence had been successfully waged 
by soldiers who had never gone through—nay, 
who had never heard of, hie constructive pro¬ 
gramme. 

Struggle for Civil Liberties in Hyderabad 

The satyagraha in Hyderabad of the 
adherents of the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Ai^a-Samajists is intended to secure for 
Hindus in that State the ordinary religious 
and other rights which the followers of all 





i religi^ enjoy in British India and in mahy 
[ enli|KWed States in India. There is no 
hosSlty in this movement either to the Muslim 
community or^to His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam or to* his dynasty. 

There have been open complaints against 
the tr^tment which the satya^ahis have been 
receiving in and outside the jails of that State. 
Some ten prisoners among them arc reported 
to have died under mysterious circumstances 
and marks of violence have been found on the 
bodies of most of them. This is reported to 
be the case with all whose photographs have 
been published in the press. The authorities, 
it is said, do not send any previous intimation 
to the relatives and friends of prisoners whoso 
condition is serious and who subsequently die. 
These grave allegations call for immediate 
impartial and sifting enquiry. 

The number of Satyagrahi prisoners is 
stated to be some five thousands. 

Maharashtra has hitherto supplied most of 
the Satyagrahis and of tlie money required for 
keeping up the movement. The Panjab has 
also been making laudable efforts to make the 
movement successful. Batches of Satyagrahis 
have gone to or in the direction of Hyderabad 
from other provinces, too, which have made 
pecuniary contributions also. 

Congress Attitude Towards Hyderabad 
Satydgraha 

Under instructions from the authorities of 
the Indian National Congress the Hyderabad 
State Congress suspended its Satyagraha a lew 
months ago. Thi.s was done in order to prevent 
the ascription ol communal motives to the 
Congress and in recognition oi Muslim suscep¬ 
tibilities. While appreciating the motive of 
the Congress authorities, we could not support 
their action. 

However, assuming that the Congress acted 
rightly in the matter, one would expect tliat 
body to maintain a neutral attitude in the 
matter. But the Madras Government has pro¬ 
hibited meetings being held m connection with 
the Hyderabad Satyagraha movement. The 
Bombay Government took a similar step at 
JSholapur, but has since almost retraced its 
steps. The kind of Satyagraha being carried 
on by the Hmdus is not unlawful, nor are the 
Batyagrahis guilty of violence or incitements to 
violence. There is no reason, therefore, for 
any Congress government to actively oppose 
the movement. That the Panjab mimstry 
ihave been placing obstacles in its way is 


because it is predominantly Mpslim and is 
communal in spirit. 

Lucknow Muslim Meeting Demands 
Stoppage of Hyderabad Satyagraha 

Ldcknow, June 23. 

Maulana Zafar All Khan addretaed a meeting under 
the auspices of the Anjuroan Ittihad Millat at smioh a 
resolution was passed demanding stoppage of the A^a 
Satyagraha in Hyderabad by July 1 and also requesting 
the Covernment of India and provincial Governments to 
lake immediate action in this respect. 

Chaudhari Khaliquzzaman said that a meeting of the 
working committee of the AU-India Muslim League was 
being held in Bombay on July 2 which would chalk out 
the line of action the Muslims were to take in this 
respect.— A. P. 1. 

Satyagraiia has been carried on hitherto 
in many Indian States, the object being in 
general terms the same as that of the Hyderabad 
Satyagrahis, namely, the securing of ordinary 
civic and civil rights. Muslims nowhere in 
British India objected to such Satydgraha. The 
difference between these other Satyagrahas and 
the Hyderabad Satyagrah... is ihis that the 
former were meant to secure rights in States 
luled by Hindu Princes and the tatter is meant 
to secure rights in a State ruled by a Muslim 
ruler but inhabited mostly by Hindus. It is 
not reasonable to .think that a Muslim ruler 
and his government are necessarily sacrosanct. 
Before demanding the stoppage of the 
Hyderabad Satyagraha Muslims should prove 
that the demands of the Satyagrahis arc un¬ 
lawful according to the standard set up by the 
laws in force in British India or that they arc 
immoral. 

SoTne A.-I. C. C. Resolutions 

After prolonged discussion and debate the 
Congress Working Committee passed many 
resolutions at its recent Bombay meetings. 
These were subsequently placed before the 
meetings of the All-India Congress Committee 
held last month in the same city. The 
A.-I. C. C. passed its own resolutions, some 
after many hours’ debate. 

Changes have been made in the Congress 
constitution in order to root out corruption and 
to make it a more e£Scient organization. We 
shall be glad if these objects are gained. 

The resolution that no person who is a 
dealer in foreign cloth or British goods or who 
is addicted to drink should be eligible for elec¬ 
tion to any Congress Committee, deserves 
prominent mention. It is rather interesting 
that it was carried by a majority but not 
unanimously. Of course, dealing in foreign 
cloth or British goods cannot be placed in the 
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same ethical ^category as addiction to drink. 
But, not to speak of addiction to drink, why 
should even dealing in foreign cloth be not 
considered undesirable by any Congressman? 

Another dftuee, which provoked lively discussion was 
one excluding members of communal organizations from 
holding office of the Congress. Mr. Nuniddin Behari 
Huggested that the names of the Muslim League, Aryan 
[^eague, Hindu Sabha and the Akali League should be 
specifically mentioned w.ihin brackets after the word 
“ communal.” This brought forth protests from Mr. 
Caiirlshankar Mishra on behalf of the Aryan League and 
Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar on behalf of the Akali 
League, that they were not political organizations having 
a programme conflicting with the programme of the 
Congress. All the amendments were, however, rejected 
and the original resolution adopted. 

The A.-I. C. C. has passed the following 
resolution defining the relation between Pro¬ 
vincial Conpess Committees and Provincial 
Congress miinistries : 

The Workinft Committee has repeatedly laid stress 
on the desirability of coK>pBialinn between the Ministry, 
the Congress Piiity and the Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee. Without such co-operation misimderstandings aie 
I'kely to arise with the result that the influence of the 
Congress will sufler. In admin strative matters the Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee should not interfere with 
the discrcl nn of the Ministry but it is always “open to 
the executive of the Provincial Congress Committee to 
draw the attention of the Government privately to any 
particular abuse or difficulty. In matters of policy if 
there is diflercnce between the Ministry and the P. C. C. 
reference should be made to Parliamentary Sui-coramittee. 
Public discussion in such matters should be avoided. 

After three hours’ heated debate the reso¬ 
lution by Sardar Patel prohibiting the starting 
of Civil Disobedience by Congressmen without 
the previous sanction of the Provincial Congress 
(Committee concerned was passed by 130 to 60 
votes. 

Ijcftists naturally protested against such a 
resolution. 

The resolutions dealing with the situation 
pising out of the recent anti-Asiatic legislation 
in South Africa and with the sinister attempt 
being made in Ceylon to get rid of Indian 
labourers in that island, were very important. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is to fly to Ceylon 
a fortnight hence to confer with the authorities 
on the subject and try to arrive at a settlement. 

What A. I. C. C. Did Not Do 

Some of the imiprtant matters which 
were left entirely unnoticed by the A.-I. C. 0. 
require mention. 

Is it the duty of the A.-I. C. C. merely to 
pass resolutions without taking care to see that 
they are given effect to? Perhaps not. If so, 
why did not some member ask why the resolu¬ 
tion passed by the A.-I. C. C. in Calcutta 


requiring the Bengali-speaking areas in^^ihar 
province to be restored to Bengal has' been 
practically shelved ? ^ ^ 

It is to be noticed that the A.-I. C. C. at its | 
last day’s sitting passed a resolution bearing j 
on the question of the formation of linguistic V 
provinces—^it passed a resolution requiring the 1 
formation of a separate Andhra province. But 4 
it had nothing to say on -the flouting of its i 
previous lingiiistio resolution relating to Bengal I 

An article contributed by Dr. Menon, > 
secretary to the Indian Civil Liberties Union, * 
to The Servant of India, with a table attached, 
shows that like other provincial governments 
Congress governments, too, have made en¬ 
croachments on the civil liberties of the people 
Why was no notice taken of this article ? 

There has been a persistent complaint by 
the public in general, including many Congress¬ 
men, that the Congress ministries, far from 
carrying out their pledges to repeal repressive 
laws, have been actually making use of them, 
including the Press (Emergency Powers) Act. 
This complaint was left unnoticed. 

At tlie recent conferences of the provincial 
home ministers called by the home member of 
the Government of India, which was attended 
by almost all the Congress ministers in charge 
of law and order, some decisions of an anti-Con- . 
gress spirit were taken and some suggestions 
of similar character were made. The A.-I. C. C. 
did not take any notice of the proceedings of 
this conference. Does silence imply approval 
in this case ? 

The A.-T. C. C. had nothing to say as tO' 
how the country was to resume and continue 
tlie struggle for Swaraj, what the country should 
definitely do in case Britain was involved in 
war and commandeered India’s resources and 
services, or how the Indian States’ people 
should go on with their movement for securing 
responsible government. 

Congress Premiers’ Conference 

Bombxy, June 26. 

The Congress Premiers’ Conference with the members 
of the Parliamentary Sub-Cnmm'tter and of the Working 
Committee met at the residence of Mr. Bhulebhai Deeaf 
at 8-45 this morning and continued for about three hours. 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad presided. 

It is understood &rdar Vallabhbhai Patel, Chairmaa 
of the Parliamentarr Sub-committee, made a general 
review of the Parliamentary activities and the activities- 
of the Congress Ministries in the different Provincea. 
and the difficulties that confronted them. 

It is further understood that the Conference discussed' 
ways and means of achieving nniformity as far aa- 
praoticable in the administration of the Congress-governed' 
provinces, subject to different conditions in die various 
provincea. 
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Ue Conference, ’t is farther learnt, discussed •the 
deairU^ty of co-ordination between Congress Ministries. 

XU questions of prohibition, jail reforms, kisan 
anovojnnt, communal disturbances, maintenance of law 
und fder, the cntiusm levelled against the Congress 
Ministies vis-s-vis ^e election manifesto were also dis 
ousseil in detail. 

Anmim those present were t>r Rajendra Prasad, the 
Hon’ble' Pandit Ravishanker Shukla, the Hon'ble Mr 
B 0 Kher, the Hon’ble Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, 
the Hon’ble Mr Sr.krishna Sinha, the Hon’ble Mr 
Biswanath Das and the Hon'ble Mr Gopinath Bardoloi, 
Premiers, the Hon’ble Mr Anugraha Naratn Smha, the 
Hon’ble Mr K M Munslu, the Hon’ble Mr A B Lathe, 
the Hon’ble Mr L M Patil, the Hon’ble Mr Y M Nurie 
the Hon’ble Mr T Prakasham, the Hon’ble Mr Gopal 
Reddi, and the Hon’ble Mr. Yakub Hasan 

Dr Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, Mr Ilareknshna 
Mehiab, Acharya J B Kripalsni, Mr Bhulabhai Dcsai, 
Mrs barojini Naidu, and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru also 
attended the Conference —Vmled Pre^\ 

Indian Art Exhibition in London 

London, May 29 

The Eshibition of Indian Ait. which, as was 
announced by Sir Edwin Lutyens, Presid t of the Royal 
Academy, at the Acadimy banquet is to be held at 
Burlington House London, W, eaily next year, is to 
have a very wide scope 

Those who are responsible for the Exhibition take 
the view that “since there are so many diverse religions 
and c viliiations in Greatei India,” it is necessary to 
devote a separate section of the exhibition to different 
localities 

Thus Kashmir, Afghan stan Ceylon, Nepal, Burma 
Siam Alalay liidu China, Tibet and the Dutch East Indies, 
Sumatra, Java and Bali, will, in addition to Biitish India, 
each have its own section The C ommitteo of experts 
to be entrusted with the work of selecYion w 11 be 
appointel shortly 

^ornt yeare ago people, particularly m the 
West, did not imagine, know, oi admit that 
India had once played a leading part m the 
civilization and culture of the whole of Asia 
But now the Greater India idea has caught on 

Programme and Consfautwn of 
The Forward Bloc 

At the Conference of the Leftist and 
Radical elements m the Congress held last 
month in Bombay the programme and consti¬ 
tution of the Forward Bloc were considered 
and adopted The main points in the pro¬ 
gramme have been thus '.ummarired in the 
Associated Press message 

Full freedom of rehpous worship but without letting 
/el gion dominate politics 

Putting down provincialism and communal vm and 
corruption, 

Freeing the Congress “from the influence of vested 
interests and domination of Congress Ministries ” , 

Democrat sing and radicalising the Congress, 

Supporting of peasants’ and workers’ struggle for 
economic emancipation, and co ordination between the 
Congress and other anti-impenalistie organizations; 


Formation of an AU-Inc'a Volunteer Corps, 

Helping the States’ people in their *strug|d<t. 

UDcompromMing hostibty to Federation; 

Preventing India from participating in imper alist 

wars 

Boycott of foreign cloth and steps to be taken for 
lesumption of nataonal atiuggle. 

Most of these points do not call for any 
cnticism 

The economic emancipation of the peasants 
and factory labourers can be biought about with¬ 
out the extermination of semindars and capita¬ 
lists. But the latter seems to be the object of the 
commumstic elements in and outside the Con¬ 
gress If, after the country has been made fno 
and independent, there is nationalisation of land 
and all mdustnes includmg agricultuie, that will 
be a diftereni matter But at present national¬ 
ists should not figl^t on many fiont‘ and 
antagonize influential and useful sections of the 
people They should concentrate attention on 
the fight against the foreign political and 
economic subjection of the country 

We are against the imposition of the Britisli 
Government’s federal scheme as it is on India 
But we would not be against its acceptance an 1 
working if certain changes aioeptabk to the 
people of British Indw and the States were 
made in it 

Wp are against India’s participation in 
Britain’s imperialist wars But we do not 
bdieve that every possible British war with 
Germany, Italy, Japan, etc , must necessarily Be 
consideud an imperialist wai India wanted 
Britain to side with and help Abyssinia, Re¬ 
publican Spain, and Czeciioslovakia If anv 
such help had been given and had led to wai, 
that would not have been m imperialistic war 
There may be similar non-iinjienalii-tic British 
wars 

The following noteworthy item in the pro¬ 
gramme has been left out in the summary • 

The Parliamentary programme of the Coogresa 
ahould be implemented more vigoroualy and with a mal 
revolutionary mentality The Congreas Mtntatnea should 
function not undtr the aegiz of the Britigh Government 
hot of the Congress Congress Ministries ss well os the 
Congress organizations m the inuntry should set before 
themsilves the objective of developing a parallel Govern¬ 
ment in the country 

We do not understand how the Congress 
Mimi-tries which derive their power from the 
British Government, can repudiate the ‘ aegis ’ 
of that government and function under the 
‘ aegis ’ of the Congress What aegis or protec¬ 
tive and executive power does the Congress 
possess t Nor do we understand how the 
Congress Ministries can set up a parallel 
government They are agents of the British 
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Government. How can they set up a rival and 
antagonistic government ? If that has to be 
done, it must be done by some other party. 

“A Split that Paves the Way for 
Synthesis and Unity” 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in his speech at 
the Pabna District Political Conference hold 
last month, tried to justify the split implied in 
the formation of the Forward Bloc by drawing 
a distinction “ between a split that divides and 
weakens and a split that paves the way for 
synthesis and unity. ” We are not disposed to 
discuss the philosophy that may underlie the 
distinction. What is plain is that so long as 
political proteslants do not demonstrate their 
power to form a body by thbmselves the 
politically orthodox may not be disposed to 
take their protests seriously and effect a com¬ 
promise. The formation of the Swarajya party 
illustrates this truth. 

The Franco-Turkish Agreement 

Ankara, June 23. 

\ti jgrcemoni l)y wh.ch Fiatite cedes “banjak” of 
Alexaodiella to Tiiikey was signed here this altcrnoon. 
—Reuter. 

Paris, June 23. 

The Franco-Turkish agreement for mutual assistance 
was signed at llie Onai Dorsay.— Reuter. 

fiusso-Brltish Talks 

Jsegotiations l)uve been going on between 
Britain (and France) and Russia to arrive at 
all agreement. 

it seems to us that it \sould be good for 
Britain and Russia if a Russo-British agree¬ 
ment could be formed and signed. Russia has 
a powerful enemy in .Japan, and Japan has 
definitely threatened British influence in the 
East. Japan can be sure of German and 
Italian support. So, Russia and Britain require 
each other’s support. 

“ Hitler Is Courting Stalin ” 

The China Weekly Review for .June 3, 1939, 
has an article on how “Hitler is courting 
Stalin ’’ which is too long to (luote in lull nr 
summarize. We quote only the last two para¬ 
graphs. 

If. indeed. Soiel-Nori rapprochement becomes a fad, 
and Moscow finatlv declines to he dr.iwn nto the orbit 
of the democtatif “ cnciicicmcnt policy,’’ the eSect on the 
Far Eastern situation will be fai-readi ng. Japan will 
be left completelv isolated, tor Italy counts but little in 
the Far F.astem situation, while Germany, because she 
is Soviet Russia's most powerful neighbor, counts for a 
great deal. With its hands untied in Europe by an 


agr.eement with Hitler, Soviet Russia would surely adopt 
a sterner policy toward Japan in the Far East ^d Dai 
Nippon would find herself compelled to tread ver.’ warily 
out here. J 

During the past week, inspired press dispatohiT have 
contained threats that Japan will join the Gerroan%aliae 
military alliance if Soviet Russia enters a military itUianc. 
with Britain and France. But what will Japagi do (t 
Soviet Russia, instead, makes friends with Nazi Germany? 
That is a much more interesting question. In such an 
event, perhaps, Japan will join up with Britain and 
France. This is not at all impossible, for Britain and 
France would then have sound reasons for rapprochement 
with Japan. But it will* be a bad day for China if such 
a thing comes to pass. 

Brithh Humiliation By Japan 

On many occasions during the Sino- 
Japanese war, Japan has subjected many British 
officers, privates and others to insult and 
assault, thus humiliating Britain. But the 
treatment to which some British men and 
women have been subjected by Japan at 
Tientsin have been declared even by Mr. 
Charabcrlaii) as “ intolerable. ’’ Even women 
have been man-handled and stripped naked on 
the pretext of a search. 

The treatment which a British woman 
received at Araritear and in consequence c 
which the notorious “crawling order” wfi 
passed was ordin.ary incivility in comparison 

We do not wish to make any eommen,A. 
It would be good if John Bull would now' under¬ 
stand that the bully who humiliates the weak, 
but kowtott's to the strong is not a hero. 

We are really glad that Britain has not 
carried out any of Japan’s orders to quit. 

Soviet-Japanese Clashes on Manchuquan 
Border 

Reports of Soviet-Japanese air fights on 
the Manchuquan border, in which aeroplanes 
by the dozen are claimed to have been destroyed 
on both sides, have been published in the press. 
These battles have not yet been given the name 
of a Russo-Japanese war, but they appear to be 
incidents in an undeclared war. 

Constitutional Reforms in Gwalior 

Gwalior, June 14. 

Hw Highness tbs Mahaiaja of Gwalior at a Darbar 
this morning announced important Constitutional Peforroa 
which he aaid were intended to m-kc the Administratiou 
responsive to the growing political consci usness of the 
people to enable the oeople to attain progressive reali- 
zat’on of their legtimale aspirations throngh constitu¬ 
tional and peaceful means by the healthy process of 
natural organic growth in keeping with their economic 
and political development. 

■The Reforms were announced in the course ol a 
Proclamation which first laid down the following funda¬ 
mental rights ; 





‘ (14 Liberty of speech and liberty of the Pma. * 

j fSTllibaty of conscience (frr^om of religion) 
always remained the guiding principle of 
^oindift Coreniinent from time immemorial. 

(3l Liheny of. Association. 

„.jh| Majl.s*i-Am and the Majlia-i>Kanaon, the two 
*xi»tinA Assemblies, are to be replaced Iw two Houses 
of Leg^tore to be known as the Ftaja Sabha and the 
Samant Sabfam,«ach with a normal life of three years. 
The Praja Sat^ the Lower House, is to have a memhei- 
ship of 85 out of whom SO members will be duly elected 
and 35 including not less than 15 officials will be 
nominated. The Prodamation prescribes £rect edection 
to both Houses of the legislature and announce the 
Constitution of a Franchise Committee to delimit Rural, 
Urban, Vocational and Institutional constituencies “so 
as to spread the franchise as wide as the present stage 
of advancement of the people would justify and which 
would enable the enfranch'sement up to 20 per rent, of 
the adult ponulation,” 

Prajs Sabha Rights 

The Piaja Sabha will have the right to ask interpettt- 
lions, pass resolutions, initiate legislation and discuss the 
mam heads of the Budget but will have excluded from 
Us purview siibjeets like the Ruler, his family, the house¬ 
hold and the Privy Purse, Foreign and Political Afairs, 
the Army, Ecclesiastical affairs and the Constitution. 

The .Samant Sabha, or the Upper House, will have 
a membership of dO, half elected and half nominated. 

Reserve Powers 

The reserve powers of the Rnlm will include amend¬ 
ments, suspens ons and repeal of the Constitotioa, 
vetoing of any Aet of the Legislature, passing any 
f emergency legislation and certifying any Bill,— A. P, I. 

L This may be considered by the people of 
■Gwalior a promising beginning, if they have 
learnt to lower the pitch of their demands as 
desired by Gandhiji. 

Adihasi Leader Urges Separation o/ 

Chhota Nagpur from Bihar 

Ranchi, June 14. 

“Separation is vital. It is a matter of life and death 
to us. Only when we have become a separate province 
ran we believe that the Indian National Congress regards 
It as Its primary duty and fundamental policy to protect 
the religions, linguistic, cultural and other rights of the 
minorities in India, so as to ensure for them in any 
scheme of Government to wfa’ch the Congress is a party, 
the widest scop^ for their development and their partioi- 
pation in the fullest measute in the political, econoodc 
and cultural life of the nation,” says Jaipal Sinjdi, 
President of the Adihasi Sabha in the course of • Press 
statement. 

I The Adibaai (original dwellers) movement has lot its 
I objective the separation of CUiota Nagpnr as a province 
from Bihar for the economic and political ttplifi of the 
aborigines in that area, 

Mr. Jaipal adds: “The Bihar,Ministry are doing 
Kevftything to destroy the piond identity of the ancient 
oriatocracy of India, the Adtbaiia. The Chhota Naginrc 
plateau fa one of the richest lit minerals in the world 
and yet its people are among the poofesa and moat hack- 
ward in India. They need attention mote than anyone 
else. The Bihar Congreto Government hu done practi¬ 
cally nothing for the bat^wmd orata. They Jwn nude 
i any number of jdiuiim jirnniuea and bn^ a good 
many of tbem. ^ hGntes have tto pcditicil tadnce- 
ment whatever to wlthb^ beneSa from advaMied mnm 
8 


M 


in ntder to ptnidide Ann In tbe abpciCtval traeta. The 
tree Adiba# areda can hardly be apptwiimd by a legia- 
lame die gaett IHjotlnr m whose membaN bane no 
aoipuiatanoe with Adibasis.” 

Continning Mr. ama: “Mote than Men base 
I asked *tbe Bibw MWmry to paUfch det)#i iS ^ 
appointnieatt given to the Adihaais. They refoae to take 
the challenge. They know onb, too well that sudi a 
publteuion would ei^Me dicni.’^^^ P, 


Sdb-Ctimmktees Set Vp by National 
Flaming Committee 

Botnaa, June 16. 

The National PUnudng Committee that has been 
meeting id Bombay for some time now nitder tho chair¬ 
manship of Pandit JnwakariM Nethn, h«a decided to set 
up 27 sub-oommitteee to deal with the various aspects 
of national econon^. 

The aub-con(inmeea are divided ander seven main 
heads, namely; , 

(1) Agriculture, (2) Industries, <5) Demographic 
relatione, (4) Commerce and Finance, (5) Traaspoit and 
Communicationt, (6) Public -Wellaie mm (7) Education. 

Under the heading agriculture there wfH be ri|d>t 
Committees : 

(1) Rural marketing and finance, p) River training 
and irrigation, (3) SMI ctmiervatlon ana afforeetcdon.(4) 
A land policy, A^cedturd labeur, Agriotiltural imuirance. 
(5) Animal husbandry and dafaying, (5) Crops fuanHing 
and prodnetiou, (7) Hortieultare, (8) Fitherioa. 

Mven sub-committees wiU investigate indostry- 

(1) Cottage and rural industries, (buuudlng 
marketing and finance) (2) Power and fuel, (S) Chemi¬ 
cals, (4) Mining, metBllntgical indoftries, (5) fngineeriim 
industries (Machineries, tools, prime mooeta, etc.,) 
including transport industries, (6) Manufsctmiblf indna- 
tries, (7) Industries connected with public somm serii 
as education, sanitation, mricing of scientific kutcnmenla, 
etc. 

Labour and population will be deelt with by two adb- 
committeea under the beading demographic relations. 

Five suh-committeet will be set up to ,ABmire into 
commerce and finance, namely (1) trade bi^d od 
foreign, (2) industrial fitwnoes, (3) pobRo finances, (4) 
currency and banking, (5) insuranco. 

Transport services such as railway^ roads, coastal, 
rivers, overseas transport and air oonnnnnieatfons inemd- 
ing telephone and radio will be the aul^ect tor investiga¬ 
tion for tiro eub-oonunittees. 

Under public welfare, there wiR be a comm'ttee to 
enquire into imtiontl housing and pnbHe health. 

Theie are two more sulKxnnmftteea under edneation: 
the subject is rather elastie and die sobjeets tc ^ dealt 
with by the two inb-conunittieea inclDde general eduoitiBa, 
mohilisatiott of labour for aoeMd.ewvicia technical ednea- 
tion, both indnitriri and agrienltnra}, and alao development 
reseiu'eb. 

It it learnt, over two hnndred eapema in the various 
subjects mentiniisd above havt^been appioaohed to werk 
on the sufa-eomndtteei. 

Pandit Jawnbariri Nahra, the Chairman the 
Committee, h» Meefved * Icitw &om the Government of 
Punjab iafandng him of the Pnnjah Covegnnient’s 
decttlon to f e y ie ret e with Ae woric of the Planning 
Committee. 

A rapw mn sirtv e of the Punjab Government vriD, be 
deputed M pdRiebntM In the aoMtiM of the oommittee 
fremA rite nakt niwcriag onwards Thus the Naticmal 
Flaniriag Cotsminan, an eamtitaied new la lepnaentative 
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if foma of tbe Jcradiag Indiaa State> nui all British Indian 
^nivinoei except Beoial^U. P.). 

It will require a well equipped office with 
paid emirffiiio to keep touch with, to 

keep comg aod oo-ordinste the activities of 
euob a hig organisation with such wide lanxi- 
dcaiioBS. * 

Details of a separate industrial plan for 
Bihar has speared in the press. If the different 
provinqes have separate and mutually unconnec¬ 
ted plana, which may or may not be necessary, 
what would be their relationship with the 
nalaonal plan and what the utility ot the latter? 

Bengal is officially unrepresented in the 
National Planning Committee. Is it because the 
scheme owes its inception to a Hindu scientist 
and a Congressman of Bengal that the communal 
ministry of Bengal refused to be represented ? 
If the industrial planning cominittee appointed 
separately by the Bengal ministry has done 
any work, its proceedings ought to be published. 


Bombay, June 8. 

The {ollowinc reaolutioa on the licensing of new 
fsetories was passM bp the National Planning Committee ; 

This Committee is o{ the opinion that no now factoiy 
should be allowed to he ettablished and qp existing 
factory s^ald be allowed to be extended or to .change 
control without the previous permission in writing of the 
Provinoial Government. In grantng such permission the 
Provincial Government should tue into oonsideration 
such {actors as desirabiilty of location of industries in 
a wcilHiistributed manner over the entire province, 
preventioti nf monivoliea, discouragement of the establish¬ 
ment of uneconomic units, avoidance of ovrr-productinn 
and general economic inteteat of the province and the 
country. The varions Provincial Governments should 
secnw for themselvea retpiirite powers fiw the purpose, 
it necessary, by gadertaking suitable legislation.”— 
d. P. 1. 


Such B system of licensing can be worked 
by a non-communal nationalist ministry to the 
.advantage of a province by shutting out aliens 
and ouMders from the provincial industrial 
field. But in Bengal it would not most probab¬ 
ly lie worked in that way, only the disadvantages 
of investing government with the power of 
pbatntotion and restriction would be reaped. 


Hyderabad Affmrs in the House of 
Commons 

London, June 26. * 
In the House of Commons answering Cd. Wedgwood 
trho spoke of the anxiety felt by relationa of the 8,000 
fiersona arreated in the Deccan, lA. Cd, Mairhead declared 
that reports reedved from die Resident of Hydsrdisd 
tforded no reason to think that treatment of priaonen 
by Stata authorities was open to eritionm. 

Hyderabad |afla were adndnietiwed by H. E. H. 
Nisan’t Govenunent and it would not be in aooordance 
wiril praetioe to address an enquiry to Aat Government 
regarding aOeh « roatlor of inlemd administrathni mdew 
diere waa haaton to beBeve dm terious diuaes existed. 


A^ed by Col. Wedgwood whether there ,finu no 
power to inspect HyderabM jdb Lt. Cd. MnirKM add 
there was, no direct power but the Britidl repi:o"'atctive 
could call* for spedal ceporm, hnt the repteaentati^ • would 
need to feel dial there were definite circnmatanceiv calling 
for that action. ' u 

CoL Wedgwood: “Doea dm mean that ynce the 
passage of the Government of India Ast, we Cie power- 
lest to do anytUng to teatrain vialeuce in these indepen¬ 
dent Govornmenta in India ? ” 

Lt Col, Mnirhcad: “Spedcing oShand, I do not 
think that the Govenunent of India Act wodd affect a 
case like this which is .within the jurisdicUon of a State.” 

Ther« is nothing to show that Colonel 
Wedgwood’s source of information was less 
reliable than the Hyderabad Resident’s. 

Bengal Money-lenders Bill 

There is no question that a money-lenders 
bill was required. But the Bengal ministry 
should have made provisions for cheap credit 
before or at least along with the introduction 
of bill which cannot but make money-lenders 
reluctant-to lend money under its provisions. 
But they have not done so. 

(toe of the most objectionable features of 
tile Bill which has passed the Bengal Assembly 
is, in the words of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, 

**. . . to exclude certiin clasics of banks which dealt 
with foreign capital oi other investments and to indudeS 
smailer banks was a matter in which they had agreed t<> r 
differ from both the Government and the European group. 
The speaker was afraid that discriminatory legiriatiun 
would take away capital from the mofuasil areas and 
make that capital flow into the big banks in Calcutta 
which did not extend their helping hand towards the 
poor cultivators and workers of the land.” 

Such discrimination may have the intended 
or unintended effect of killing or crippling the 
mofussil Loan Companies, which are all or 
mostly Hindu concerns. 

Another objectionable feature is the way 
in which retrospective effect has been (riven to 
some provisions of the bill.' The Congress 
party, which acted in a spirit of co-operation, 
opposed the provision relating to refund or re¬ 
payment, but unsuccessfully. 

The pCTal provisions in the bill are so 
many that it looks almost like a piece of penal 
legislation. 

The bill, in fact, looks like an anti-Hindu, 
measure in some of its features. 

It may be taken as certain atrenuaue, 
attempts 'wll be made in the Bengal Counoil 
of State to iM .the bill of some of its obnojckma 
features. \ 

A.-i. C C. Resolution an Digitd ^rUee | 

The All-India Congresf Cottimittee has 
adopted the following zeswtttiini i^ating to the 



mm 


> strike WM fiasaed by tiie €011^ 
eBB* 4 ^orking Oommittee: ■ 

coUQOM viMn nate ooBcaro die atiiln 
It Diebli and a^iMnee v»P*^y '"dth the stiSken in 
heir diltteee. oann&ftteB regret* that the Aisam 
)fl Csnt^ be* hot aeaa it* way to aooept the taodatt 
hgt^ad^M KMiiag the queation of method and time 
{ re-emiilormeBt *1 the atr&en to a ooncilildiaii board 
a be appoiated by the Govenuneht ^ Amm. 

In the opision of the committee no corporation, 
towever and Mhiential H may be, can he above 
mblie critidam or Govemmeat gaperyiaiim and legiti¬ 
mate control. Moceover, as was declanMl at the Karachi 
gession, the Congress policy is that thme should be stale 
ownership or control of the key induatriea. The ml 
industry is undoubteOy a vital key industry. This com¬ 
mittee, therefore, hopes that better counsels will prevail 
with the Compuy and that its directors will aocept the 
modest submission made on behalf of the committee fay 
the Congress president. If, however, the directors do 
not see their wsy to do so, the committee advises the 
Assam Government forthwith to undertdce legislation for 
making acceptance of decisions of conciliation boards 
obligatory and, further, to give notice to the Company 
that the committee may reluctantly be obliged to take 
such steps SB may be necessary to stop renewal of the 
lease to the Company on its termination. At the same 
time that this committee nrges the Company to fall in 
arith the just suggestion made by the committee, it hopes 
that the labour union will be ready to listen to the com- 
^ttee’s advice; and if they are to retain Congress and 
wblic sympathy, they wTl be ready and willing to abide 
Jby the advice that may be tendered to them by the 
^mmittee. 

Princes Reject Terms for Accession 
to Federation 


At the informal conference of the princeg 
and ministers of the Indian States held last 
month at Bombay the' terms offered by the 
paramount power for Joining tiie Federation 
were rejected. Our commeat in Prabasi on this 
decision of the princes was that they were 
h^gling. The Times appeaTs to take the same 
view in part in its following comments : 

The informal Conference of jPiinoes and Min'slets 
of the Indian States, whidi met at Bomfaay on Monday, 
has pronounced the terms offered to the Stsae* for joiniim 
the proposed Federation to he “ fondamenudly tmaound ’ 
and tkerefene ** unacceptable.’’ TWe pronouncement * ap- 
•peors to have disappointed aome expectatfons. Time is 
Ino reason, howevw, to regard h as final, let they hove 
six weeks left in which to 9ve their omciat and indl- 
[vidual declsiona for or i^nat acceptMee of tlm fittperud 
Govemmem’s terms. Indi^ the fiscl that the Confaence 
reeceded the belief of its meaben that the Govenupenf 
UodM not intend to close the door on Federation nm« 
than suggests that the representatives sd the States intend 
to leave it open; wd tbu dhey are really bargaining for 
ibetter tMms bafere comndtiing themadtM &iilly tn ffw 
acoeptonce or tniection of the efl«. 

'Wastefui Fm^er EsepedMan, 

I After raeusodie wmfMe iHiffi ffie Waiir txibeaaien 

since NoteiAw,'11^ nfifeh bis iavdwd U9I 9iltfafi 

1 


ir 



and Man e w wJ M iii, MMtng SOS ktUeA n ipwa Mh 

hoi 

eatlwfied » he '«i ifitnMid<ki •< < 

^T^S^wt'th* «aawirii«h a of 
roads Ihn^h tii tnore iMinasam Matt of lF< 
has he«» ponoedt WM aeakrtkl If&ndM mflea of 
road|»|iy have been 

Onrmg renent niMiam aMMng wtae than W 
of dow petmtraupn nndar tfilHttrr kfia wen 
posiiUm now a wfekr pajior is ttwlanduod to h« «<«• 
ten^Wad, invhMng econoinni"#t*d^miMi whidh niight 
lead to improved Bvkg -CHKltlitM for w amaaoMn, 

For enAbling ltf» lirilifih 0«ywsrnra«it to 
decide to pfurstte thk ‘eoatimplslwd' ‘wider 
policy the poveTty-Btridkeft fB4i«a twtpftyeBs’ 
mouey was epent to the extent oi M erores of 
rupees I e > 


• 

Second Ccdcuua Mmadpal BM 

After the paBthge of the Calcutta 
Municipal (Amendment) BUI) the Huf} ministry 
will introduce another hill to make tile Caloutta 
Corporation thoropititly subservieBt to the 
Government. And when that shaU have h^n 
passed, the turn Of the mofuseil punieipalitjee 
will come. 

Local self-government ia Bengal is to be 
killed in this way. , 


Problem of the Exduded Areas 

Mr. KuladhM Qmliha, M.L.A. (Central), 
was quite right in observing in the< eourse of 
his presidential address at the Excluded and 
Partially Excluded Areas Conference held at 
Kurseong: 

“The proUem of excluded areas and pard^y exs 
eluded areas has not as yet received the mHw amount of 
attention as h deserves frmn the Frets and the puhltc. 
There are about 25 millions of tribal iwn^ almost hnlf 
of whom have been excluded from the eadhisry adminis¬ 
tration of law. These areas an kim odder the attto- 
crstic syatmn of sdnunishration an* ifiM mitirely no- 
affected by the reforms <d the cMiWy. No provintfal 
or central legislation is applienjki to them mrinaa to 
desired by die Govetiwr or thn Goveifior^Senm^ TItU 
aqiect of the Indian admiakttatlw la one of m Wett 
brazen expressions of the hnpmiaUatic rub itt UMHa,” 

Hindu Menmial to 

Hyderabad Aftdr$ 

: Nrw Dtun, June 2fi. 

A memorial,signed by hhoat 100 prominent HMua 
alt over India hit Men arteditted to His BaceHency the 
Viceroy reqUnatiqg 4 Cmanritlee of Enquiry may be 
tainted to as into the mMttien of the grievances of 
the Hindus MM ArgS Sanmfkta in Hyderabad State. 

Atotkii «B^t(«ies «re i 

Hdmwhia Sir fsi LsL Retired Judge, 

Hiid> %)it, PnnJeklSrM; S. CCenM), 

She P. C. ftivt % C Y. Chimhmani, Chief Editor, Eeoder, 
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Allihalitd, eX'J 4 iaiM«r> 13 « tile Hon’Ue Mr. P. N. 
Sap)rtt. Ifember «f Coum^ tS State and PreaidenL Liberal 
Federatimi of Indta,'BI mI Pcnumaad, b(X.A. (Central), 
Vioe-PnaidMit, Hlada Maiiaaabha, Sir Nihattn %’car, 
Caloatta, Seth Juca) Kitbaie Birla, Calentta, Raja Jwila 
Praaad, Piv-VieiMSHneeQor, Benarea Hindu linirenitjr, 
Dr, Radfaldnini^ Makerjee, M.LCq Calcutta, Mr, Niehit 
ChandM Sea, Maw, CaJ^tta, Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, 
£dllbr< KeMete, Calcutta, Dr. Sbyama Prasad 

Moky^ MJLA., «*»Vice<Chanoollor, Uniwsity o( Cal¬ 
cutta, m. Kulwant Saliay, Retired Judfse, Patna 
Court, Patna, Ifo. S. N. Banerjee, Barrister-at-Law, Cal- 
nntta, Mr. N, C: CHiauerji, Barriater-at-Larr, Calcutta, Mr. 
N, 1 C. Basn, iaitistrr-at-Law, Calcutta, and Raja of Matari. 
-(V. P.). 

Servtmt of India Society Report 
for 2933-39 

The Servant of India Society completed 
3A years of its very useful existence on the 12th 
June, 1989. Some of the activities of the mem¬ 
bers of the society are noted below: 

The membere of the Society, who numbered 32, were 
engaged in the eenrice of the country in a variety of ways 
some of which, being institutional, are of a routine charac¬ 
ter. The Hon. Dr. H. N. Kunzru, the Preaidenl, was a 
member M the Council of State, and Mr. N. M. Joahi, 
the Viee-Preiddertt, a member of the Legislative Assembly 
(Ontral). Hie Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri was a 
member of the Madras Council of State and Mr. S. V. 
Paruleker a member of the Bombay Legislative Assembly. 

Several menthers of the Society, and in particular, 
Messrs. Patuldcer in Bombay and K G. Sivaswamy in 
Madras, paid q^ial attention to the organisation of 
peasants and agitation for the promotion of Legislative 
measures for thw- amelioration. Mr. Joshi was a mem¬ 
ber of the General Council and the Working Committee 
of the Trade Unioii (jongress, and Mr. R. R. Bakhale its 
General Secntary. Mesws. Parulekar, D. D. Desai, V. R. 
Nayanar. S. R. Venkataraman and K. S. Negi were all 
enmged in the organisation of labour, particularly 
indutiri^ labour. 

Messrs. N. A. Dravid and R. S. Gupte continued their 
mat uplift work in Sbmtdurjana in Berar. Mr. Nayanar 
was the General Secretary of the Devadhar Malabar Re- 
conitruction IVust, Cialicut, and of the Depressed Qasses 
Mission, Mtngslore. Mr. K. G. Sivaswsmy was in charge 
of the Mayanor Rural CamManity Centre and Mr. L. N. 
Sshu of the Chowdwar Rurd Ceatxe. Messrs. Rama 
Shankii Misra, V. Venkatasubbaiya and K. S. Negi were 
also engagsd in itural work ia different parts of the 
country. 

Mr. A. V. Tbaldcar was the General Secretary of the 
Harijan Sevak Saagh. DelU, and Messrs. Nayanar. 
VettkatasuMiaiya, Kunam, Sahu, K. G. Limaye, K. P. 
Kanl. K. G, S’vaswamy, R. StuyanarayaM Rao and Rama 
Shankar Misra were also engaged in Harijan wodt. 

Mr. V, Venkatasttbbidva was the Office Secretary oi 
tha Madras Provinolad Co-operative thilen and Ria omtor 
.of its magaaiiw, die MaAm /oanud pj Ce,opsraAoa. 
Mr. Dube was the Office Seoietary of the 0. P. Co¬ 
operative Union, Meant. Sivatwwni, Nayanar and Sdm 
were also enffaged in eo,operallve woik. 

Betides Measra. Knnm and Rajpai, Mr. Venkatiwb- 
faaiya, Venkitanman, R.,S. Misra, L. N. Sahu, Dube, and 
Nayaner vraiu engaged Ui eoont wnrk. Mr. Sfaehane wne 
in charge of die iMUstria! Settlement at Jidgaon. 

Mr. Saand wta the Vic»Chaaaalk« vt the Aainaairtil 


Uhiversty; Dr. Kunzni a member of (he Courhmof the 
.^thabad, Agra and Benares University; and aa.. Dube 
was a membn of the Court of die Lucknow t^ersity 
and of dw Board of Ghristim Higher Education, in the 
U. P. Mewia. B G, Vase and P. Kodasda Rtjo gave 
Myeore University Eatena’on Lectures. ■ Mr. V,ze was 
the editor of the Servant of India end was asa-sted hy 
Messrs. N. V. Phadke, and .S. S. Misra, Mr. K. Umaye 
was die editor of the Dkyan Prakash and Mr. D. V. Ambe- 
kar was the Manager thereof. Mr. A. 0. Mani was the 
editor of the Hitaiada, Nanur. 

The Hon. Dr. H. N, Knnmi was deputed by the 
Indian Institute of Intgmational Affairs as leader of the 
Indian Delegation to the British Commonwealth Rela¬ 
tions Conferenoe, whiob met at Sydney, Australia, in 
September last, Mr. Kunzru toured not only Australia, but 
Ceylon, New ZMland, P^ji, Hawaii, Japan. China and 
Malaya to stti^ local problems and in particular those 
relating to bidisns settled therein. 

Mr. N. M. Josh! and Mr. R. R. Bakhale fully partici¬ 
pated in the negotiations and conferences which 
ultimately led to the unity of the trade union organizations 
in India. As usual, Mr. Josh! attended a meeting of the 
Governing Council of the IntemationaT Labour Office. 
Mr. S. V. Parulekar was the Indian Labour Delegate to 
the International Labour Conference at Oneva in 1938 
and after hjs return to India took a leading part in oppos¬ 
ing the Bombay Government’s Trade Disputes Bill both 
within and without the Bombay Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. Kunzru was appointed a member of the Army 
Indianization Committee; Mr. Parulekar a member of 
the Select Committee on the Bombay Tenancy Bill; Mr. 
R. R. Bakhale Vice-President of the Bihar Labour 
Eniiuiry Committee; Mr. A. V. Thskkar Chairman of the, 
Centra] Provinces Municipal Sweepers Enquiry Commit-' 
tee; and of the Orissa Partially Excluded Areas Commit-f 
tee; Mr. R. Sutyanarayana Rao a member of the Madras 
Famine Code Revision Committee and of the Madras 
Co-operative Committee; Mr. S. P. Andrews-Dube a 
member of the U. P. Second»;pr Education Ommittee and 
the U. P. Un'versitv Reorganization Committee; and Mr. 
I. N. Sahu a member of the Orissa Government’s Depu¬ 
tation to study the library and primary education 
movements in Baroda State. Mr. Bakhale was also a 
member of the Sangli Franchise Committee, appointed 
hy the Suigli Durbar. 

Hie Bombay Branch of the Society undertook rural 
development at Morbad in the Thana Dint., under the 
immediate supervision of Mr. P. N. Ghate. Hie Rural 
Centre opened 33 jwimarv schools in its first year, special¬ 
ly for the benefit of the Thakurs and Kafkaris. Mr. 
Negi developed a new rural centre in Carhwal, which 
specialized in teadiiag bee-fceepiag. 

Mr. K. P. Kaul published “The Status of Women 
in India’’; Mr. D. D. Desai published “Primary Educa¬ 
tion in India ” and Mr. K. G. Sivaswand published 
“ Legislstive Protection and Rdief of Al^cultnral 
Debtors ” nd is engaged on Ms book. “ Tenants in 
Ryotwari Ateas in the Madras Ihvsidency ”. The Society 
whli^d an EnMith biography of the late Mr. G. K. 
Bevadkar, One of iN foundatipn-sieahen and for some 
time its Plesidetit. • . 

The Bombay Social Service Leamie organised a lite¬ 
racy drive in Boohay and appointed a committee for the 
pnrpiMe wfUi Mr. D. D. Dmd as Joint Secretary. Hie 
Committee oonduoted SID classes, with the help irf 2,500 I 
volnntens and raised for the pmpose tim sum of Rs. 

9m. , 

Mesm 'Ihakkar and Sahu were engaged in oega- 
niting rdtef to the s uffiger s Bon die unnaally severe 
iaoda in Aaaaza. They ntgaataed rdief for m lefngees 



frm Ttlober Sum, and Mr. SiR]r»n*m]«iia> B*o 
(ng&iaed {amine r^ief in the Ceded Distiicte aad 
atoie in tbe Madraa Province. 

Public Mating of Hindiu of Bejigal 

I A crowded meoMng of the Hindus of Bengal 
viB^vheld oft the 28th June lart at Albert Hall, 
Calcutta, to condemn the anti-Hindu policy of 
the Government of Bengal and protert against 
the various le^slative and administratavc 
measures “designed to .cripple tlie Hindus of 
the Province and crush them politically, eco¬ 
nomically and culturalljr.” Mr. S. N, Banerjee, 
Barrister-at-Law, a senior and leading member 
01 the Bar, presided. The meeting unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions : 

“ This meeting of the Hindu citizens of CaleutU 
<undemns the anti-Hindu policv of the Bengal Mimstiv 
and expresses its strong resentment at the introduction 
of various legislative and administrative measures design¬ 
ed to cripple the Hindus of the Province of Bengal and 
(rush them nolitically. economically and culturally. 

"This meeting views with grSat concern the growing 
insecurity of life and property of the Hindus of Bengal 
and repeated attacks on their places of worship and forci¬ 
ble interference with the observance of time honoured 
religious rites snd ceremomes. 

“ This meeting calls upon the Hindua of the Province 
of Bengal to firmly resist til encroachments on their reli- 
gloll^ CIVIC and political rights and privileges by all 
legitimate means in their power and to organise themselves 
effect vely with a view to defend their just rights and the 
honour of their community." 

The president observed in the course of hw 
speech : 

"The Hindus of Bengal are faced with political extinc¬ 
tion and they should now tackle the realities of the 
situation. The present aitnatlon is entirely due to the 
Communal Award. It haa auccessfiiUy driven a wedge 
between the communities. Thia policy was enshrined In 
the Ginmrnment of India Act by which the Muslims had 
been given predominant powa". 

“Hindu rights must be protected by Hindus and 
interference with auch rl|dus must be remsted by all 
means. We must build up one united Hindu (mgsnisa- 
tion for onr purposes. We must organise our forces and 
our resources and commence work without delay.” 

He further said; 


"The Indian Naff anal Congress, which pipfessea to 
motect the interesta of all dataeg, hn not me^ its Bttic 
finger to set right the injustice done to the Hindna of 
Bengal. On the other hand, by its attitude of benevolent 
ncntrality, it baa indirectly eneourgged the Mnalims to 
promote legislation wbidi is antbHi^. It is time tbM 
the Hindna of Bengal should (Wganiae to protect thriir 
I interests and aasett tmd enforce their just rights.” 

The speech of the president, and tiiose of 
Mr. H. C. Chatterjee, Mr. Sanat Kumar Roy 
Chaudhuil Dr. P. Baneiiea, Mr. Nisith 
Chandra wn (^yor of Csli^ta), saad others, 
should be printed in book ibrtn in extenso 
and wide^ cireulated. These speet^ were 
not deolanMtory were, well aifaed and 


dealt ia detail with the various legislative and 
fidmiaistrativo measures and t&e inches and 
siatemeftts of the Chief 'Minister which oensti- 
tuted an attack on the legitimate rijhta and 
well-eam^ In^ence and econonilc Satus of 
the Hindii oftmmunity. No mere summary 
can give an idea of tlm cogency and vigour of 
the speeches. 


Restoration of Muhammadm Ride ? 

In the course of the debate on the Calcutti 
Municipal (Amendment) Bill in the Bengal 
Council of ^te Khan Bahadur Abdul Karim, 
the leader of the Coalition (Ministerial) party, 
observed that the object of that and other 
measures Vas the restoratioh of Muhammadan 
rule in Bengal 1 In his view of jthe history of 
Bengal, the BriMshers obtained possession of 
Bengal from the Muhammadans and they were 
now giving back their char®? to the original 
owners 1 

The Khan Bahadur gave expression to a 
superficial view of What is taking place in 
Bengal. The real truth whs given out by Mr. 
A. K. Fuslul Hnq in one of his speeches. He 
observed that in the country there was neither 
Hindu rule, nor Muslim rule, but British rule. 

The real truth is that British imperialists 
have been using the Muhammadans as tools in 
their hands to curb the influence of and crush 
the Hindus, who as Nationalists are for a free 
India, and thus to consolidate their power. Any 
foolish Muhammadan who tliinks that Muslim 
rule was being restored has simply to inquire 
whether in any department or matter the 
supreme power has been transferred to Muslim 
bands in order to be disillusioned. The Govern¬ 
ment of India Act has reserved all final power 
in everything that really matters in the hands 
of the British rulers and people. To keep up 
the show of grant of self-rule to India, only 
some crumte have been given to Hbdus In 
some provinces and to Muslims in others. 

iTie power which the predonrinantly Mus¬ 
lim ministry in Bengal exercises by favour of 
the European grmqi of legislators is exercised 
by predominantly IHndu ministries in seven 
provinces by virtue of their own strength. But 
vet no Hindu minister or Hindu party leader 
in any province has been so foolish as to think 
and deelare ttiat Hindu rule has been estab¬ 
lished anywlmre. On the contrary, Mrs. 
Vijayalakmmi Bandit and some other ministers 
have openly declared that they have not got 
swaraj and that what they have got cannot by 
itopU lead to swaraj. 
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' If the tempM-siy d<®e to Hindus 

pleases apy MunanamadUxts, they are welcome 
to such maUciooB pfeasure. Let tiiem also 
enjoy the loavea {md fishes of office which they 
have got SB a result of the Divide and Rule policy 
of the rul^ and by not Joining but op^sing 
the fmlam movement. But let them read or 
re-read the story in jEsop’s Fables of the 
mODl^ vtbo UBTO a cat’s paw to draw the 
roasting cbestaute out of the fire. 

AnoAtr R&ilway Disaster 

The authorities of the East Indian Rail¬ 
way cannot be too strongly condemned for the 
inmoienoy, the lack of adequate vigilance and 
the absence of precautionary armngemente 
which have resulted in another serious railway 
disaster. 


A/ 


NeiAer the Jem nor Ae ArtAs 
Satisfied 

Nw Yuac, JWM as.' 

A wwlctien esgranSag "wsutersUe <mn^on’’]to 
the P«ie«UB« Wtee Paper policy arm adMpMtl at (he 
Annual Conventian of the Ziomat Oisoniudon id Anainca, 
acc«rd|Bg to rite Jfwiah Telenrohie Asehcjr. Yhe /!««■ 
lotion oondenuia ricluinn of ^age> and detcnbes immi¬ 
gration earhe aa neraUr and Isgafir indefeneible.— 
(Seaterh 


isavsAuaSt June 27. 

A ie«rialioa oondetnning " outrages and the sheddit^ 
of blood of innOeent peoples” as toeties liable to impair 
the pnritjr of the fetrish cause was passed by the ISonist 
Genersl Council. A tgiecial Committee was elected >o 
fmAulate detaila of the oimpoign against the White Paper 
proposals.— (RtlUar). 

BEracT, June 28. 

The Mufti M Jerusalem has issued a statement that 
hit apposition to Britirii Government’s proposals for 
Palest ne was not actuated by personal oonsiderttions and 
ambition, but expressed the general notional point of 
view of the Arabs.—(Jleuter), 


MoaoDSBaD, June 28. 

Report of a serious railway accident to the 33 Up 
Delhi-Dekra Dun Express has been received here. 

The engine with three bogies of the train fell from a 
bridn between Haldanr and Chandpur-Sian stations. 

ne accident took place at about 2-10 a.m. 

The following rommtolioue hag been issued by tbe 
Chief Operating Supmintendent, E. I. Railway:— 

"Owing to heavy rains the bank near cnlvett 25 
between Coandpur-Siau and Haldanr between mile 26-1 
and 28-6 subsided. The engine of 33 Up Ddhi-Debra 
Don Mixed Express with three covered goods wagons and 
three bogie coaches fell into tbe breach at 2^30 hours on 
28th instant. ■' 

‘" According to the latdst information 10 persons are 
teponed to have been kOM and 21 injured. Some of tbe 
iniured persons are Mna attended to in Civil Dispen¬ 
saries at Bijnor and Chandpur-Siau, vdiile others have 
been taken to Moradahad. 

” Culverl 25 cmtslsts of two spans of 30 feet each and 
the beij^ td the bonk is about four feet. The Senior 
OoveminetR Tn^clor will hold an enquiry.”— (A. P.). 

Do Dot tite E. I. R. suthorUit^ know that 
it is the raifly season in the provinoea through 
which their Imcs run and that vigilant patroll¬ 
ing is necesaary day and ni{^ timmgliout the 
lines tq make traffic safe ? Hiis time it has 
not been necessary for them to trot out the 
sabotage theory. But jwrhaps they were so 
deeply engaged in thinking out plans for pre¬ 
venting sabotage that they forgot all about the 
rahis. 

The officers who have been guilty of cri¬ 
minal begleot of duty Ou^t to be dismissed or 
punished in some other exemplary manner. 
The Government of India should see to it at 
once that adequate arrangements are made for 
regularly examining and patiolling all Ikes. 

Adequate coBgreatotion tirould be paid to 
the injured^d to the kdn) <d tire persons who 
have lost cnl^, liireB. 


British and Japanese Talks 

. Lonsoni June 28. 

Ihe Japanese Foreign Office has announced, according 
to a Tokyo message that, in response to the British pro- 
pusal, the Japanese Government have agreed to opening 
negotiations in Tokyo “with a view to solving various 
matters relating to the present situation in Tientain." 

The announoement adds that the Japanese officials 
concerned in Tientsin have been summoned to Tokyo for 
the negotiations. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Chamberlain said that 
he was now able to announce the result of exchange of 
views between tbe British Government and the Japanese 
Government. It had been agreed that tbe conversations 
aboold take place in Tokyo in order to effect a settlement 
of the various conditions relating to Tientain. The con¬ 
versations were expected to start forthwith. 

Mr. Chamberlain, dealing with the latest utnation 
in Tientsin, said that arrivals of perishable foodstuffa con- 
t nued to be apasmodic, only a fraction of the normal 
reaching the Bntirii conceesion. Local British aathorities 
were taking active stroa to remedy the present de&mency. 

The number of Britirii subjects passi^ throuM the 
barriers who had been compelled to strip was Ifroen, 
including one woman, hot did not appear to have 
been any more such cases during the last day or two. 

Mr. Chamberlain said that representatives of local 
Br tiah and Japanese aurimritiee would he invited to Tdiyo 
to attend a Conference -to settle tbe vetiose questions 
relating to the present eonditions in Tientsin, 

The coDversotioas Will relate to local issues and will 
be designed to ucure that while the neutrality of the 
concession shall ho maintoinod, Britidi authority in the 
concessioB shaB be preserved intact. 

Buma Hops 

In view of these oonveraarians, the British Govem- 
meBt assume that ritere Wili be on end ef stripping, search¬ 
ing and similar incidents in Tientrin and tbmr have 
reason to hofo riiat riila in fact wiU he the eese. 

In the eiscuniatances, the Govenunent ere not disposed 
M emuidsr rite OiMsMdlity of refetring the dispute to tin 
Cosnei! of the League of Nations. 

With lOnrd to Sondi Odia, the JolMUwse ouriniitiee 
hove tanunnoed miBtm OMtatiims frett Jiwe 3J egsinst 
the Ikew Boris of wenohow and roeidwv. A wquest 
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h«B.liecn raeeivtd-trMB Uie Japaneu Csntal-Goiriird la 
SMubal that all thM power veteelB, incladiag waiehipti 
sIpiW leave thele Porte by nooa on tbe 29tli. 

Brltiii Coi»til>General in Shanghai has replied, 
pointing out thaP tite right of Bri^h vessels to proocM tO 
any port irf China remains unaffected and we consider 
the Japanese anthorities are consequendy not entitled to 
ntrnise n^ne interference with the movement of Briliidi 
ships or avoidability to endanger British lives or property. 

The situation as regards ^its of merchant ships to 
Swatow is still obscure and negotiations between local 
British and Japanese anthorities continue. 

I.sird Halifax made a sin^Iar statement in the House 
of 1/irda.--fJleoter). 


U. S. A. Disregards Japanese. 

Warnings 

WasBiNCTON, June 28. 

A State Department official states that the Govern¬ 
ment’s attitude to the Japanese warning to foreign ships 
and nationals to leave Foochow and Wenchow will be the 
same as their altitude regarding Swatow, namely, the 
wain ng will be disregarded and Japan held responsible 
for any damage to the United States vessels.- (Reiiterl. 

Bravo. 

Maharaja RanjU Singh Centenary 

Labose, Jump 28. 

A huge procession about two mile long was taken 
out today in conneetion witli the Centenary celebrations 
of Maharaja Ranjii Smgh which are to eonclude tomorrow. 
About two lakhs of Sikhs and over a hundred Hindu end 
Sikh Associations, bov scouts, college girls and studmits 
w th bands nart icipated in the procession. Ranjit Singh’s 
portrait was carried in a carriage drawn by four richly 
eaparisoned horses. The procession started from Shahid- 
ganj and paraded the decorated streets of the city amid 
scenes of enthusiasm.— (United Press), 

The Lahore celebration of tbe Banjit Singh 
centenary will be nattirally considered the 
most magnificent and impressive in the ootintry. 
The Tribvne has published a profusely illus- 
1 rated supplement to commemorate the occasion. 

Celebrations have been held in other parts 
of the country also. The Calcutta celebrations 
do credit to the Sikh population of the city. 


"WImi it yomr idea of 


nntiimt onloyiag etpdl indepebdent statu« i^id 


«ad«w ? ** WM ^ fim 

Iv lM0DciidtB0B I netu 

partnersltip between 
At status end 


Hb would not object to the use of the ex¬ 
pression I>mii|do& Status to indicato suid) a 
partnership, but he does not consider it appro¬ 
priate if ’ddth retenoe to India. 


“ It need hot be dUEerent from Dominion SiMut,'” con¬ 
tinued GtmdUji in mtem to another quwv. "But per¬ 
haps Domimon SMiUi wni’t be a ha^my term to use Iw a 
Continent like Indht wbhi k ethSMt^eally end Muti- 
oelly different born other DotBiaiosa uke South Aftioe, 
Canada, Australia, etc, But lerbspa this term is ea elaatio 
as the English Constitntloo. And if Domlniott Status' 
ciiuld be so defined as te oovw a ease like India and if 
Ind'a couida come to an faontnwMe agreement with 
England, I would not quarrel about words. If Britiab 
statesmen feel it coBvebient to use die word Dominion 
Status about India rather then any other, in order u> 
describe that honourable agreement, 1 wdl nut quarrel,” 


“ But,” rejoined Uie interviewer, 

‘‘there are elementa in the Congess like Subbas Bose and 
his group who want absoiute independence ootinde the 
British Empire.” 

“ It IS only a westion of terminalogy,” replied 
Candhiji. “I won’t admit anr diferena* be^iam Suhhas 
Bahu and mjtelJ on this point, though we may use &§er- 
ent language. Supposing such fiee and equal partnership 
as J Mve postulated, were feaaible, Subhaa raibu won’t 
say ' no ’ to it. But today if tuch i iwopoattion were put 
to him, he will probably say, as he well aaay, ft it ttued 
out for him. For he would say, the Britith are not likely 
to yield so easily as some might think. If lie talks to .me 
like that, I won’t combat him but woi4d say that I prefer 
to use the language that I use aa being mwe tuited to 
my temperament and my faith in the eaaential identity 
of human nature.” 


No Federation Negotiations With i 
Candhiji 

Mahatmaji told the American interviewer 
that no negotiations between hhn and the 
authorities had been going on in connection 
with Federation. That oiumt to set at rest all 


Where Candhiji md Subhas Bobu 
Agree 

Ever since Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose’s 
refusal to withdraw from the Congress presi¬ 
dential contest there has been much talk of the 
fundamenital differences between Mahktma 
• Gandhi and Sj. Bose and between the groj^s of 
persons who think with them. But tne inter¬ 
view which Mahatma Gandhi granted to a 
representative of Mie New York Times, as 
published in Harijan, shows that on^^ most 
inumrtant quasiaon of all, nafaet;^ fora's 
political ^1, there is, accordmg to Gandhiji, no 
substantial difforenee of opinion between them. 


rumours to the contrary. 

How Federation Bfoft'f and Mwy Come 
Gmtdhiji added: 

“Bat I feel cetrtalii that the ‘Federation’ won’t 
come whilst it is not aeoeptabb to tbe Congress or die 
Miuealmaiis or tbe PcblheiL I am inclined to think that 
the Br'tish atatealhen wort impose Federatioa upon an 
unwilling sad dissatiafUd India, but will try to placate 
all partiea. ’lltat, at any rate, is my hope. 

“ It Would be first daaa tragedy if it 4t imposed upon 
India. The Federal Structure coimot be brought into 
being ia tbe midst of soUenneH and oppoaition. If the 
Federatkin ia not wantad by any of tbe parties, it would 
he the might of imptudenee to force it.” 

Ibis provdted tbe uaxt question, “Wbat is the alter¬ 
native?” 
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" tie dteniti^ nwy bii to oicr (oroeAiag that vrould 
hr acaeptahhl to all or eitbet of the three nartiesreplied 
Gandfai}{. 

So far as opposition to the imposition of 
the Britkh-maide federal scheme on India is 
(tonoemed, Sj. Bose’s views are not less pro- 
nuoneed than those of Qandhiji. But whilst 
the latter thinks that Federation might come 
even if only one of the three parties named 
were satisfied, the former appears to stand out 
for such a seheitie alone as could be prepared 
by a Clonstituenit Assembly. Gandhiji’s views 
appear to take the real political strength of 
Indians more into account. 

The Fmdamental Difference Between 
Gandhiji and Subha$ Bobu * 

Mr. Steel, the Amerioafi interviewer, asked. 

“But you do not believe with Subhas Bose that the 
lieei alternative would be to issue an nltimatutn ? " 

Mahatma Gandhi replied ; 

“filar a the fundamental difference between Subhas 
Babu and myre//. Not that the ultimalum is in itself 
wrong, but it has to be backed by an effective sanction 
and there are today no non-violent sanctions. If all the 
parties come to an honourable understanding, an effective 
sanction could be easily forged.” 

JThat Should Be. the Next Move 

Mr. Steel ask^l: 

“You think Uie time is not ripe for an ultimatum; 
what then should the next move be ? ” 

“To put our own bouse in order.” replied Gandhiji. 
“Immediately we have done that and brought the vari* 
Otis elementa together, we should be ready.” 

American Press and Indian Questions 

Gandhiji told Mr. Steel: “ Your press has 
made very little effort to enli^ten American 
opinion on the right lines." 'Tlie Asia magasine 
of New YOTk has made some efforts. But owing 
to certain causes these efforts have not received 
due recognition and publicity in Indian Con¬ 
gress and Indian journalistic quarters. 

Hetdth Conditions in Britain and 
India 

Londom, lane 22. 

Mr. Barnett Brown, Minister for Lab^, wvealed 
in the House of Commons that of the alightly leas than 
Mty thonsand militia men examined up to June 19, over 


eightf-three oer cent, were graded la the firit ottegsry. 
Of the remainder about half only wete aiiiduly (fefeKtve. 
The total, therefore, called up for training wia per 
cent. As many of the remmnda Were fit for certain 
selected occupationa with forces, the number of totally 
unfit was only point six per cent, of the total.— {Ratter). 

What would a similar report ia India 
reveal ? 

Government of BengaTs Politico- 
educational (.!’) Objeaiom 

Both the Bengaf Education Department 
and the Calcutta University have occasionally 
extended the periods of service of some of their 
officers beyond the age of retirement, some 
receiving more than one extension. But Pro¬ 
fessor Dr. H. C. Mukherjee, a very successful 
professor of En^ish of the Calcutta University 
and a donor to it of big sums, has been refused 
only one year’s extension by the Bengal Gov¬ 
ernment, though recommended by the Univer¬ 
sity. The refusal is believed to be due to 
Ministerial objections to the professor’s politics, 
which are honourably nationalistic. 

The Bengal Government have objected to 
the appointment of Mr. K, P. Chottopadhyaya 
to the professorship of anthropology in the 
University bn non-academic grounds. 

Soviet Exposure of Anglo-French 
Intentions 

Moscow, June 29. 

Criticism against Britain and France, particularly the 
fermer, for slow progress in the Three-Power Pact negoti¬ 
ations is made by the Soviet Deputy, M. Shadnov in the 
‘Pravda’ who complains that despite all efforts of the 
Sevet Government aimed at an early conclusion of the 
Part, no subetantial nrogress is observed. 

After recapitulating the stages of uegotialions, 
M. Shadnov concludes: 

“This shows that Britain and France do not desire 
a treaty with the U.SA.R. based upon principles of 
equality. Thev desire a treaty in whui the ifeS.R. would 
play the nait of a labourer afaouldering the entire burden 
of oUigetions. But no self-respecting country wo^d anee 
to such a treatv if rite does not vriih to become a play¬ 
thing in the hands of a people, who Bke others to pull 
the chestnuts out of the we for them. Sitill less can the 
U.S.S.R. whose power end dignity are known to the entire 
World agree to inch a treaty. 

It seems to me that the British and French desire 
not a real traatv aeceptable to Uie Ul$.S.R. but only talk 
about I tteaty in ordw to speeuitte before puUio opinion 
in tbeir countries on the imaginary unyielding attitude 
of the liAA.R.—(Jleutw), 



THE DIFFUSION OF EDUCATION 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


A STOBE of food in the larder or even the bustle 
of cooks in the kitchen does not deserve the 
name of a feast. To reach that grandeur, you 
must have your house Summing with guests, 
busy discussing the dishes, high-piled with 
delicacies. With us the term, ‘ education,’ 
wliich we are fond of repeating glibly, in 
season and out of season, connotes the mere 
collcclion Ilf provisions in the pantry; it stops 
short there, for the courtyard remains bare like 
‘ deserts idle.’ In our schools and colleges, we 
have, of course, hung up a lantern for spreading 
the light of learning; but it can hardly be said 
that we are very well-off in this respect, if the 
flame is to be confined within the four walls 
of these institutions. Just as the beauty of a 
painting is clearly revealed only when it has 
the entire canvas as a background, even so 
education cannot be real and effective unless it 
covers the whole country; otherwise, it remains 
dull and lifeless. But we are so accustomed to 
the narrow significance we attach to this word 
that we reconcile ourselves complacently to its 
defects and never feel aggrieved at its imper¬ 
fections. When we compare the system pre¬ 
vailing here with those elsewhere, we limit our 
gaze to the prospect just in front of us and are 
wilfully blind to the long-extending vista that 
lies hidden beyond the immediate range of our 
vision. AVe find consolation in the fact that 
we also have universities like other countries; 
we forget, however, that in those lands, more 
fortunate than ours, nowhere is education 
cribbed, cabined and confined to the metes and 
bounds of schools and colleges as here, but, 
diffused throughout the whole country, it 
stretches in an ever-widening circle to the 
farthest horizon. 

And there was a time when this was the 
case, too, with us. Here, also, as in the Middle 
Ages in Europe, in the old times religious 
education was considered to be the most 
‘ 'important. The tols, of course, specialized in 
it, but the whole country formed the back¬ 
ground, for the general ideas and principles 
were scattered far and wide throughout its 
entire length. There was a constant com¬ 
munion of thoughts between the specialists 
and the general public. ‘Desert ’ and ‘ Oasis ’ 
are contradictory terms, but that was not the 

•I.- 


relationship which prevailed between the 
learned Pundit and the unlettered layman. 
There was no hinterland, however obscure, 
where constantly, through creeks and inlets, 
did not come flowing in the vivifying lore of 
religion from the mighty mains of the Rama- 
yana, the Mahabharata, the Puranas and other 
Sastras. Even abstruse doctrines, labouriously 
discussed qply in philosophical treatises of a 
highly technical nature, were frequently diluted 
with literary art. and transferred into liquid 
manure, as it were, to fertilize the mind of the 
multitude. AiA^e all know that plant-food must 
be sufliciently mixed with water to enable the 
tree to draw it for the nourishment of its 
branches and twigs. Exactly in the same 
manner, these indigestible lessons were watered 
down with art, with fancy and wit and then 
served up to the common people for assimila¬ 
tion. .lust as, in those days, when the under¬ 
taking of public works was regarded as a part 
of one’s religion, there was extensive provision 
for tanks in every village by the efforts of the 
villagers themselves who worked together to get 
the drinking water they themselves needed and 
had no occasion to dash their heads for it 
frantically, though in vain, against the door of 
some miserly bureaucratic office of the govern¬ 
ment, even so, the people themselves took up the 
task of disseminating our indigenous spiritual 
teachings throughout the length and breadth of 
the country. If they had not, the whole land 
today would have laboured under a black cloud 
of rude barbarism. Knowledge was not then 
the monopoly of the learned few but the 
cherished treasure of the entire community. 

I was once invited to an obscure village 
where even the rustle of newspaper leaves is 
scarcely ever heard. The inhabitants were 
mostly Muhammadans. A jdtrd performance 
was going on in my honour. Kerosene lanterns 
hung from the canopy of a rustic pavilion while, 
on the ground below, sat spell-bound a crowd 
of men, young and old. The real theme of the 
play was a religious discussion between a guru 
and his disciple about the mystery of the human 
body, of creation and of deliverance of the 
soul from its earthly tenement. But along 
with it were interludes, every now end then, 
when the whole place resounded with the stirr- 
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icg strains of lively songs, the quick patter of 
dancing feet uiid the uproarious noise of frolic 
mirth. I remember to this day one particular 
portion of the play. It was as follows : 

A pilgrim was about to enter Brindaban, 
when the porter at the gate stopped him, saying, 
“ You are a thief, I can’t allow you to go 
inside.” The pilgrim exclaimed, " What do you 
mean ? Do you find any stolen property with 
me ?” The gateman replied, “ Well, here it is 
under your clothes; your real self, your soul, 
of which my king is the sole owner; you have 
kept it in your possession dishonestly.” He 
had barely finished, when all at once blared 
forth the drum, shrieked the pipe, and on went 
the dancer round and round, shaking his wig 
vigorously, as if the moralist wanted to indi¬ 
cate that here was the psincipal part of the 
leason and therefore underscored it thickly not 
once but twice with his pencil. The night 
advanced, past mid-night, it struck one o’clock 
in the morning, but still the audience went on 
listening patiently. They might not understand 
everything very clearly but there was no doubt 
that they were dimly conscious of something 
w’hich transcended their dry ephemeral eveiydtiy 


out 'the animal body, so it penetrated by .its 
inherent pow'er into every home. 

But times changed. In the meantime, the 
educated classes with their faces upturned 
towards the government, busied themselves in 
praying, sometimes humbly and sometimes w'ith 
a show of resentment, for the privilege of 
entering the Councils; they did not care to see 
that behind their back, in village after village, 
the level of drinking water in the tank came 
down to its muddy l:»ed, though, in the towns, 
the pipe-water began to flow from taps at every 
house. We cried out in admiration, “ Well, 
here’s progress. ” The country at large retired 
into the hidden background, and the light that 
used to radiate throughout the land was now 
kept confined to a few- small centres only. 

What we call education now-a-days began 
in the town. Behind it trails along, as its 
component parts,—Profession and Service. 
This foreign system of education is like the 
lamp in the, comparlmeut of a railway train. 
The room is brilliantly lit but the thousands 
of miles traversed by the train remain shrouded 
in the darkness as before, an if the line of 
carriages manufactured in the workshop is the 


existence and pointed the way towards th ■ 
evei'lastmg. 

This was the state of things for a long 
lime in our cmmtiy. Moved to the very depth 
of their hearts, the people used to listen again 
and again to tales, steeped in heroic sentiment, 
deep pathos and sublime joy and imbued with 
the magic charm of the highe.st literaiy art— 
ihe stories of Dhruva and Prahlad, of Sita 
exiled to (he forest, of Kama giving away his 
ariiiour and ol Harishctiandra's supreme self- 
saerilice. There was plenty of sorrow' then and 
no dearth of injustice; there was uncertainty 
ol hie at every step; but in .spite of all these 
unfortunate draw'backe there was something in 
this widespread cultural movement which 
showed them the open high-way to spiritual 
wealth -the real treasure of the heart^—and 
brought them into illuminating contact wdth 
that supieme excellence which, even when con¬ 
joined with the meanest worldly circumstances, 
can never be treated w’ith contempt. In any 
en.-e, it is not with American talkies that one 
can perform this miracle. 

(Compulsory education was introduced in^ 
other countries only a short time ago. The' 
system of mass education that was in vogue in 
our country cannot be called compulsory; it 
was optional. It was a very ancient thing. 
There was no law to enforce it, there was no 
compulsion; but just as blood circulates through- 


only reality, wdiile the W’idespri'ad countryside, 
with its niisciy and suffering, i- a mere illusion. 

A si'clion of tow'll people took advantage 
of this Bo-i‘alled education which brought them 
wealth and respectability in it.s tram; they 
became ‘enlightened’; it is they only w'ho 
received (he ‘light.’ But the rest of the land 
behind the ‘ light ’ suffered from a total eclijise. 
Tho.'-c who sat on school benches and comiiiitled 
to momoi'y lessons in English first-books were 
blinded by this ‘ light ’ of English education 
to .such an extent that to them the word 
‘ country ’ came to mean the educated classes 
only, as if a peacock is all feathers or an 
elephant all tusks. From that day, behind the 
screen of this urban stage, clanging with the 
noise of its bra.ss-band—its brazen-throated 
intelligentsia—loomed the distant, gloomy, joy¬ 
less villages, where came to a head all kinds 
of misery—call it by whatever name you will,— 
water-scarcity, absence of communications, 
epidemic diseases, or superstitious ignorance. 
With filtered water-supply, splendid parks and 
cooling fans, prosperity came to the city, where 
towered the mighty structures of princely 
hospitals and palatial colleges. It should be 
borne in mind that never before had there been 
such a cruel incision in the very heart of 
our motherland, dissecting it sharply into clear- 
cut parts from end to end. Modernism is not 
to be blamed for it, for in no civilized country 
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c\tets such a stale of things. Nowhere else is 
modernism like the orescent moon with its 
divided disc, half m light, and hall m darkness, 
.lapan has not been in touch with 'Western 
learning so long India, but there it is not a 
thing ol shreds and patches. On account ot 
the wide dissemination of education, the capa¬ 
city of intelligent thinking is not confined there 
to the select few, but circulates fn-ely through 
the mind of the people as a whole Tluir ideas 
aie not moulded to one aiid the same paticni ,is 
here. In tact, as a distinctive sign oi the 
present times theie is variety as well as unity 
in their ways of thinking and it is reason that 
liiovide- the thread oi continuity. 

Some statisticians have jiioved by their 
riseaiches, that tlu facililies for pimiary educa¬ 
tion iormerlv pioiided in oui village puUisolas 
lm\e gradually decieased under Biitish rule 
Kid mischief ol a far mote fatal charaetei has 
been caused by the diying-up of the natural 
cliamids oi the mass education system We 
ale told that Bengal had formirly a legular 
nel-woik of khah, exaeavated with admirable 
skill thioughout the whole province, but all 
these weie silted up thiough the neglect and 
stiipiditv ol oiii piC'enl-dav administration, 
and that it is lor this ^el•\’ leason that so many 
limeiat iiyres now burn on the banks of these 
old khdh Exactly iii the same w.ix, dried up 
our channels oi education, with the lesiilt that 
our mental as well as material poverty is glow¬ 
ing all the more eveiw day W'e had solyed 
satislaitorily in a wav this extiemelv difficult 
piohlem of mass enlightenment Education, 
eompulsory in othei countries, made its wav 
into the heart of our motherland a« a thing of 
joy and worked itself into tin lif(*-loree of the 
whole community ATe aie now suffeiiiig from 
a severe scarcity of this food for the soul 
Fortunately, there are still a few crumbs left 
of our ancient store, or, our terror-strickeii eyes 
would have beheld ere long the fell spectre of 
dread Famine hovenng over the doomed land. 

Travellers through Central Asia, searching 
for signs of ancient civilization, have come 
across the ruins of many prosperous cities, which 
disappeared m toto subsequently through burial 
under sand-heaps. At one time, there must 
, have been a store of water in these places and 
the alignment of rivers can still be traced. Who 
can say when and how the moLsture in the soil 
dried up, the desert, advancing step by step, 
lapped up their life with its parched tongue 
and the last marks of habitation were obliterated 
by the sands till they Were merged completely 
in the limitless gray of the dreary waste ? The 


source of moisture in the mental soil of our 
country composed of numerous villages is 
similarly getting exhausted. The moisture, 
wdiich has pervaded its low'er strata from a 
long time and is still lingering, will gradually 
evaporate under the hot breath of drying winds, 
the death-dealing desert wnll mavcli in at length 
and its insatiate thirst will (•l•u^h in its boa- 
eonstrietor folds the life oul ol tiie body of our 
motherlanrt and swallow, limb by Innb, the 
villages which had built up hei frame This 
insidious attack has not yet attracted our atten¬ 
tion, because on account of our one-sided edu¬ 
cation, we have no longer the eyes which would 
enable us to take a broad new of the country 
as a whole and all their light, like that of a 
Imll’s eve 4an1ern, is ciineentrated only on one 
jinint,—the educated, eki'-es 

At one tune I was in close touch for a long 
time with the Bengal villages In suimner. a 
pathetic scene used to meet my eyes The 
Inver of mud in the only tank of the neighbour¬ 
hood laid its surface exposed, the river 
water had gone dow'n, the soil of its bank had 
cracked, and between it and the village lay a 
wide stretch of burning sand I saw the women 
of the x'lllagi's trudging through this wearisome 
(lislanee to fetch (prinking water in their brass 
pitchers—^water oommingled with the salt tears 
from then eyes AA'hin a fire broke out and 
burnt down their huts, there was pot a droji of 
water to put it out AATien cholera broke out, 
they foiind it impossibli to prevent its siireadinc. 

This IS one aspect but there i» another, 
moie poignant, which struck me painfullv It 
Is evening, after working the w'hole dav, the 
cultivators have returned home Still night 
reigns over the widespread fields and under 
the shroud of daikniss stand out the villages, 
here and there, m the midst of bamboo clumps, 
like islands enveloped in a thicker gloom From 
these places, you hear the sound of khdh and 
to their aceompaniment some stanza of a 
Kirfdn song, repeated monntoiimisly a thousand 
times "without any mitigation of remoise of 
voice ” Year after year, they spend their 
days in dire poverty, how can they carry on 
their wearisome existence if they do not feel, 
now and then, that, above their crushing manual 
labour, there is in men some thing, known as 
the mind, where their pangs of humiliation can 
be alleviated, where they ran take breath for 
a moment at least and find a haven of refuge, 
escaping from the thraldom of their unhappy 
lot ? To provide them with this consolation, 
the whole community had at one time made 
arrangement on a wide scale. The reason why 
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they had done so is that they had acknowledged 
this multitude as one of their own body. They 
knew that the whole country would go down if 
these people went down. But there is none to 
help them now—^to get a supply of food for the 
mind and to break their fast. There is none to 
befriend them and so they seek whatever little 
consolation they find in the dregs that remain 
from the provisions stocked in the past. In a 
short time, even these will be exhausted; after 
the whole day’s toil and moil they will plod 
home with weary feet to find only that their 
hoard of mental food has run out. No lights 
will be lit in their cheerless huts and form there 
the sounds of songs will no longer rise to the 
heavens. The chirps of crickets in the bamboo 
grove will go on as before, from the eurrounding 
brakes and jungles the hpwl of jackals will 
be heard at every quarter of the night and at 
this self-same hour in the city the people who 
are fond of boasting about their education 
will crowd the cinemas in the dazzling glare of 
electric lights. 

On tlie one hand, while the system of ancient, 
education in our land has ceased to function 
with the result that the stream of knowledge 
which used to descend on the countryside as 
the gentle rain of heaven, is now choked up 
for ever, on the other, the flow of the new edu¬ 
cation which was introduced in its stead w'as 
not turned towards the masses irrespectively 
of any definite section of the people. 
It remained confined in certain places only 
like pools bounded by stone walls. The pil¬ 
grims who want to drink of their water must 
pay a fee to the attendant priests and even 
then must take but a sip Ironi a distance. They 
are hedged around with a number of restrictions. 
The Mandakini, by which name the (langes is 
known in Heaven, in her astral body, of 
course, is hidden from our sight in the 
disliei(died, inter-twisted locks of Shiva, but, 
still, even she permits her water to come down 
His divine torehead, and flow on as a common 
stream by th<‘ landing-places m front of the doors 
of mere inortaK and never stints her favour but 
is always pleased to fill our pots and pans to 
the brim with her sacred water. But the modem 
education imported from the West, now prevail¬ 
ing in our country, is, by no means, gracious 
like her. She is invisible to all but the esoteric, 
to whom alone she reveals herself in her special 
form as a goddess; she never assumes a form 
which the common eye can perceive. There¬ 
fore those who, having been initiated into the 
mysteries of English learning, have become 
special adepts at her worship, find that their 


mind moves on a plane different from that of 
the common people. This practice of treating 
‘ the educated classes ’ as a separate caste, this 
creation of imtouchables within the existing 
castes, is the worst caste system that prevails 
at present in tlie country. 

Uur mind naturally hesitates to ally 
itself with knowledge which goes about 
hidden in an English veil. The knowledge 
gamed by most of us, therefore, is 
nut commensurate with the educational train¬ 
ing we have gone through. It is something 
that stands apart from our environments. 
Trains ply between our homes and our schools 
but the mind refuses to travel the distance. 
The country at large lies outside the modern 
school. There are many reasons why they do 
not harmonise witli each othei and there is 
hardly any co-operation worth the name between 
the two. On account of the separation there 
is, with most of us, the immaturity of the 
school boy in our language and thoughts. 
Slaves we are still to note-books; we have no 
intellectual courage and we can only creep, step 
by stej), with the utmost care along the narrow 
path of convention. Nothing has been done, 
as yet, to bring about a natural alliance 
between modern education and the mind of the 
country. It is a case of the bride staying on in 
her lather’s family, because tlie father-in-law’s 
house is on tlie other side of the river, across a 
sand-bank. What has happened to the ferry 
boat ? 

To cross the gulf, we are shown a dug- 
out which goes by the name of literature. It 
must be admitted that modern Bengali litera¬ 
ture IS a creation and a necessity of the present 
age. There is no doubt that it has brought 
our minds into touch with modern learning, but 
It IS not importing Irom overseas all the food 
thai IS available there. Science, which is bring¬ 
ing into play, m various forms, the intellectual 
tiowei's of men in the twentieth century and is 
opening every day a new door to the mysterie.s 
of the universe, is scarcely on visiting terms 
with Bengali literature. With us the mind that 
thinks, that is extrospective, that connects 
theory with practice—that mind lies some¬ 
where in the past, while that mind which feels, 
which likes to steep itself in art and sentiment 
lias begun to hover round the precincts of the 
salle a manger where the feast is spread out for 
it in this age. It is very natural that at first it 
should be keen in visiting the corner where the 
wine circulates freely and where the very air it¬ 
self is drunk with the heady perfume of the grape. 

Bengali literature is almost wholly made 
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up af fiction, poetry and drama, that is, there 
IS derangement for a feast of sentiment and 
not for the display of intellectual power. 
Western culture,-however, is a strong combina¬ 
tion of various mental forces. Humanity there 
keejis itself occupied simultaneously with the 
body, the mind and the soul. Therefore, along 
with want, is fullness there. Some branches of 
the banyan tree may be broken down 
by storm, others may be worm-eaten 
and it may suffer from dnmight in some year, 
but taking it as a whole, it must be said 
that the king of the forest has kept his health 
and vigour intact. Exactly in the same way 
science, education and literature have combined 
to keep the Western mind in a state of vigorou' 
action and improvements effected in all of them 
have resulted m constantly increasing its 
capacity for priiclical work. 

Sentiment or art is tlie predominating cle¬ 
ment m our literature. Therefore wherever a 
lorm ol licence or moral disorder creeps in 
through the medium of imitation, it mfects the 
whole body of our literatiu'e virulently with 
Its poison and causes such a fermentation, even 
111 our imagination, as to turn it towards un¬ 
healthy libertinism. In the absence of strong 
physical vitality, even a mere scratch swells up 
into an angry carbuncle. Our couutiy is in this 
parlous state. When wc arc blamed for it, we 
cite the example of Western society as a 
precedent and assert that this very tendency is 
the most recent manifestation ol modern civili¬ 
zation. But we carefully refrain from 
mentioning that along with it there is, in modem 
civilization, a vigorous and many-sided univer¬ 
sality which IS the result of strenuous thinking 
and the secret of its active virility. 

When 1 used to live in the villages, 1 met 
persons going about as sadhus and devotees. 
From them I learnt the lesson that unrestraine<l 
licentiousness often assumes the garb of devo¬ 
tion to God. This had the sanction of religion 
behind it. These very peisons told me that 
these corrupt practices have worked their way 
underground even into the city where they have 
extensive remifications amongst disciples and 
followers. The principal reason why this emas¬ 
culating lust, lolling out its greedy tongue after 
carnal pleasure and masquerading in religious 
garb, is so prevalent amongst us is, that our 
society and literature are lacking in elements 
■which, conjoined with high thinking and in¬ 
tellectual perseverance, keep alive in the mind a 
spirit of eager curiosity that leads us to under¬ 
take the most difficult investigations and re¬ 
searches. 


We cannot blame Bengali literature for 
this state of things at least. It is easy to 
condemn our literature as wanting in real 
substance and practical utility, but it is not 
easy to point out how this defect can be cured. 
In matters of taste, people are freelances and 
not inclined to be guided by any htei-ary canons. 
Even a man with an uncultivated taste can 
manage to enjoy, in his own way, the literature 
of art. And even if he thinks that his appre¬ 
ciation of it is of the most ideal’ order, to raise 
a discussion about it may result in a visit to 
the criminal court. Nothing prevents them who 
have missed the highway of discerning criticism 
to the mart of fiction, poetry and drama from 
jogging on, at least, along the duty-free track 
that runs through the purlieus of inexperience 
and amateurism. But where scientific knowledge, 
which has nothing to do with sentiment, is 
concerned, you have to cross the strongly 
guarded gates leading to it and cannot 
Irai'cl by any pathway, open to all, through 
the fields. In countries, favoured by the god- 
de-scs of wealth and learning, new roads to the 
marl of science are being constantly metalled 
and a constant Iruffic in merchandise is going 
on with places, near as well as remote, both at 
home and abroad. -In our country also there 
.should not be any further delay in the construc¬ 
tion of such roads. 

But nothing can be done unless 'the mind 
IS educated. It is by means of literatim- that 
education can be spread beyond schools and 
colleges. But not only must literature be made 
the vehicle for carrying education in its 
entirety, but also the roads through which it 
will come to the door of the mas'-i-s must be 
made easy of approach. To which friend shall 
I call for help in this emergenev, for friends 
h.ave grown scarce nowadays ? T have, there¬ 
fore, come to the door of the Calcutta tlniver- 
sity with my prayer 

The brain is connected throughout with all 
parts of the human body by a net-work of 
nerves. The University will have to play the 
part of the brain and arrange for a nervous 
system to broadcast its message throughout the 
country from one end to the other. The 
question is how to do it. In reply, I propose 
that an encircling drag-net of examinations be 
cast throughout the land. The arrangement 
must be so simple and on so large a scale that 
even those who do not join schools and colleges 
will master voluntarily and with enthusiasm 
the contents of the teirt-books selected for the 
examinations. The University should establish 
examination centres in every district to assist 
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• To look at the map of Europe, to enuintir- 
ate the countries threatened or pledged to resist 
a threat, is to realise how complete is the state 
of tension. Only a few countries—^threc in 
Scandinavia, too far off to care—two in the 
Balkans, Hungary and Bulgaria, revisionist 
but blowing hot and cold on the Axis—are 
exempt. No wonder President Roosevelt, 
viewing the developing tragedy in Europe, 
made an appeal to the Dictators which will go 
down to history. If only President Roosevelt 
had been born in Europe I Gan there be any 
doubt that just as he has avoided the dih'mm.i 
of Fascism or Communism in his own country 
by giving America the New Deal, so, if he 
were in Europe, he would find some way of 
delivering the peoples from Axes sind encircle¬ 
ments, from this piece-meal pc-ace which is no 
jieacc ? I heard a distinguished American 
commenting the other day on the attributes 
which Englishmen and Americans have in com¬ 
mon. They both, he said, like to rationalise 
their doings (and appear hypocrite,s to other 
nations for so doing). But President Roose¬ 
velt has no need to rationalise afterwards. He 
has been consistent in all his ways. He lias 
never tried to appease Japan or Germany. He 
has always believed in collective security and 
in democracy. Always distinguished between 
the peoples, who everywhere want peace, and 
their leaders, who may want to destroy it. As 
this same American finely remarked, it is the 
American belief that the imagination of men 
and women must be re-cuiitured as to what 
they must fight jor, rather than what they 
must fight against. 

No approach to a peace front of course ha= 
any reality without the moral support (at 
least) of America and the support of mighty if 
enigmatic Russia. At the moment of writing 
the negotiations with Russia arc still uncon- 
clucled. The.se negotiations began directly 
after England had offered guarantees to Poland 
and Roumania. England then enquired of 
Russia what would be her attitude if a crisis 
should develop in Poland and Roumania. The 
mist,ake was of course—and it was all of a 
piece with Mr. Chamberlain’s attitude of say 
nothing do nothing to offend the Dictators but 
ignore the Bolsheviks all the time you can— 
to have given the guarantees to Poland and 
Roumania without first securing the goodwill 
of Russia. 

The Russian point of view was commrmi- 
cated to England on April 18th—^more than a 
month ago—.when she proposed a Triple 
Alliance of Britain, France and Russia, to 


safeguard the integrity and independence of 
each other, and to guarantee the integrity and 
independence of all the States between the 
Baltic and the Black Sea. The negotiations 
with Russia took Berlin by suiprise. And: 
some idea of the shock to Herr Hitler can be 
gauged from the swiftness of his reply. 
He at once denounced the Non-Aggres¬ 
sion Treaty with Poland, the Naval 
Treaty with England, and set about turning 
the Axis finally intetan offensive and defensive 
military alliance (so far, that is, as Italy and 
Germany arc concerned ^ Japan is hesitant 
and would prefer to ' co-operate in the 
Axis only where her own interests, are 
threatened). 

The Russian proposalo, said Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain, raised difficulties which our own 
proposals, were designed to avoid. Chir own 
proposals, it seems, were simply that Russia 
should lujlp us should wc decide to act in 
defence of Poland and Roumania. (And we, 
perhaps it should be noted in passing, are 
pledged to go to the n-sistance of Poland should 
Poland consider her integrity threatened). 
The much wider Russian proposals, on the 
other hand, do not make Russian action con¬ 
tingent on the guarantee given to Poland and 
Roumania. They would bring France, Russia, 
and Britain into action should any of Russia’s 
neighbours be threatened. And, if we are to 
believe the hints thrown out by Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain, the whole idea of the Peace Front has 
been held up and bogged for week after week 
because these neighbours are unwilling, before 
the storm has actually broken, to seek shelter 
under a Bolshevik umbrella. Though no one 
can doubt, of course, that' once the storm had 
broken they would depend upon Russia for all 
the support that she could give. Nor are these 
neighbours the only ones who would like 
Russia to help them when their hour strikes, 
but would rather not be friends with her 
meantime. France and Britain have been show¬ 
ing th(' same ungenerous attitude. Russia, at 
one stage in these negotiations, stipulated that 
there should be an exchange of military infor¬ 
mation. The proposal froze the French and 
British staff officers with horror. Perhaps they 
feared the oft-repeated assertion that there is 
a considerable body of opinion amongst ofiScers 
in the German Army who favour a rapproche¬ 
ment with Russia. It never seems to occur to 
such people that to treat Russia with close- 
fisted suspicion is to play into the hands of 
Germany, 

Anyway, to the great relief of everyone. 



Ha ie66e btts thifted tids iwek-e&d to Ira&ce 
wEere Lord Hatifax and die Russian Ambassa- 
dor in London, M. Maisky, are stopping on 
their way to 'attend the League Council at 
Gmieva. Idis hoped diat the French, widi their 
gift to iffiognagB and ^e» eye to the main 
chance, will succeed in fiudmg a formula that 
will reconcile the Russian and Briti^ propo¬ 
sals, Hhe dilemma they have to solve is this. 
Russia says to England: If you get drawn into 
war in Bupp^ of your .guarantees to Poland 
and Roumania, you us to help you at 

once. But if we get dtawn into war because 
Germany invades us via Latvia, Estonia, or 
Lithuania, there is no reciprocal obligation on 
your side to come to our assistance. And the 
French, it is at present predicted, will find a 
solution in a Tripartite Pact of Mutual Assist¬ 
ance. By the terms of this Pact there will be 
no general guarantee, rai^ng from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea, as originally proposed by 
Russia. But if the Baltic States should be 
attacked, and appeal to Russia, then we should 
go to the assistance of 'Russia, just as she 
would come to our assistance if Poland and 
Roumania should be attacked. 

Mr. Chamberlain has been so seoretivo 
throughout these protracted negotiations—^“I 
have nothing to add to what I have already 
said ” seems to be written on his heart—and 
that in spite of the fact that the Russian news¬ 
paper Izvestia felt compelled to blow off seme 
steam about ten days ago, that all kinds of 
speculations have been appearing as to who or 
what are the " difficulties ” he referred’to. ;: At 
various times tiie following countries have been 
named as objectors to a Russian guarantee—- 
Poland, Roumania, Rortugal, Spain, Jugo¬ 
slavia, Italy and Finland 1 Inde^ Tvurk^ is 
the only country I have heard of as bring posi¬ 
tively enihusiastic. Of these objecting coun* 
teies it nmy bs Said that Poland and Roumania, 
and especially Poland, are now so thorou^y 
alam^ at their pli^t—with 

jubilating at the tarrying of RusSiit—Uiat 
they are ; no longer n “ difficulty ”. As to 
Jugo-Slavia and Italy, ^ey are both Germany's 
prisoners, and as to Fmland, though ^ttnany 
has offered her a .non-aggression tinaty, she 
has. Imd the ^urage to join Sw^en and Flor- 
way m declining such a treaty., Theae remain 
and Portngal. , Sp^, thanlm tq the 
Nari<mal Governnieirt--w^ |mt their dhus 
prejudto before ihe-stntegic interesia 
Britirii Empire--h8S - been won for QSruanl ^: 
Franco to ^ Axis Powers. Lito all tools. 
General .Franco may ttem in their imnda, bat 
the GmmanB aaid F^ana have probably taken 


st^s to riictuttv^ thaC Ihk :nik 

’Britain ae^ tn 'i^-ifet in two 

the faHtoihi^ auceeas in the Fiiiiw& 

Me<hterirfmiMtii as a renilt of the 

Alliance, imd^ nearer boijitei we are %yi^; Id 

woO'PartdiBh^.'-.'''^;^ 

pdrtt^, 

ally. Portugal hi to the'peuSd 

Portugal haa harhdiira wm$?wo want to use. 
The only trouble 1% Port)it|ri is a Catholic 
coiporateve £kate-«ht to rnaemble the 

Austria of Dr,. Portugeae 

Dictator, Dr. Sr^toar^ is an ardent rimrrinnan. 
But if the Portdgsae shrihk tote Otn: allianee 
with Russia, titey'tetod dp lrel|to toisider the 
words of I^. Bi^iihi, the Edito hi a Catholic 
newspaper pubiishbd in Ftanto Writing in 
this paper, Athe> l^daid : 

"Rnatis i» totoatr s Stale, tot stoto itoloawil 
pole; bat while we ore hoatilc to to ideology and, femly 
rejeot it, we ^^adly aoeept Kaaaia’a ailiame againat the 
coanoao danger ... We must avert die deagnt of war. 
Thia deager is today embodied in the Itoa Poweta tod in 
ihmx sat^taa. In 19^, theae Powaca' aie the onb war 
menace in tfaa world. Stalin haa net eomiueied Vienna. 
Stalin has not marched into firagne. Stalin did n«it intiade 
Albania on Good Friday . . . Today the aeat Jof die new 
Islam striving to conquer the werid by fone is Berlin.'’ 

It would be a i^eat pity to the itoW if 
Russia’s peace efforis wto finally dkkPUnMeid 
and she withdraw hto isolation, '^ie BLetr 
Hitier and Bigfiai llussolini tour 'the fprto* 
cations on thetr frmiriers, M. Fotriskin, toe 
Soviet AssistonteCommUsar for Foreign Affairs, 
tours the Balkans in search at |teac» and is 
projecting a tour of the Baltic Stobeg Ito 
has just visited Bulgaria, Roumania and Turkey 
and ha extended that visit to toetude Palana 
In Pdahd he was asaured that,If Russia wished 
to give guarantees' to the By^c Stotehir abd 
would tove the full suiteto:t of - patoid- 
(Polsnd, svidriitly, isn’t any losger a nigger in 
the wood i^e.) ; , • 

By> toe'tima th» India, wUl the 

Poiej^,, imd all of us here in Eur^pe^ be iovrived 
in tot ovTO DaMig? "nre poeition there is 
about SB haffling as R can be. Dwnslg is a 
German oity, but whoever controls Dansig can 
destriy Primid. Ilctote ito get thtonto 
whirii.^is A gtogtopMate'.''fifto.:'-'Gitogtophy''^ 
made Dansig. by reason Q|^^ .her 

situation, nritoer to Germans nor Poles tot to 
both of tocm. Daneht, at toe mouth of th^ 
Vistula, m^. he p^ipied fay Gtomans, but the 
Visttda is^NInnd'Vrteain water-way and so, in to''* 
words cd a Polito writo, M. Stefan latator, 
thqr stria *‘ fot ever connected ly nstoe. ” 
;Pluahr u’Gantedy adtober 
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f vi^ng in tibe mikiMd ouoe of self-deter- no loii^r pogsibSe. To do tldk tile Oemuta 

' wiiUHiott, , would cave to erom tite YisttijMr-^d tite PoAei 

So far fM outonipir ia ooooemed, the Naais are aov guan^ btidgea. The ooup'.mi^t 
in Paiuig hava goi^ to iho limits and beyond oome from incdde Danaig-^and there are perais- 
in fha4 wee set M a Free City- Yhey nave tent rumours of gun-runn^ fuod in that case 
still It oi^toins ii^uer with Poland (as we war would indeed be pretipitated as the Poles 
were rmmded tins month when Poland refused would, it is aidd m Warsaw, at once occupy the 
to ra^ tile Opium Convention on the Free thty- 

grOUdde thSit Iwighi had refused to do The On^ thing that can save Poland, and 
« 1 . M btuiceatiiig comment, titie, on Nazi with Polimd the peace, is m unequivocal 
mdatalilir wbhih at the same time is trying to alliance between France, Britain and Russia. 
Old 4owti molting and drinking amongst its ^enr Hithnr, Mr. WinstOn ChurtiiiU informs os, 
susfimfters mid especially m the Navy). But in will believe that we mean businese when the 
all o^er respects they have taken over the Labour Party in England agree tO Conscrip- 
Nati regime, even to the esqiulsion of Jews from tion and when Conservatives amee to the 
the FVee Chty. Russian alliance. Conscription has been 

Autonomy in Bansig, of course, is of as forced down the throat of the Labour 
little interest bo Herr Hitler as it was in the Party. Cannot our Conservatives swallow 
Sudetenland. What he wants is to fortify the Iheir objections to the Bolsheviks ? Think 
Bay of Dansig, as he has fortified Memel, and what they are throwing away with' Russia 
ao reduce Poland to the status of a second- The Soviet Baltic Fleet has been engaging this 
class Power. For this reason, also, he has month in manoeuvres. She has just added to 
aeked for eictra-territorial rights on a motor that fleet an entire squadron of warships of 
road across the Polish Province of Pomorze. which it is claimed ttiat “ they are fast enough 
(“ I insist, ” said Colonel Beck addressing the to overtake any adversary And as for the 
Polish Parliamfflit, “ on the term ‘ Province of Soviet Air Fleet, we may not bo impressed with 
Pomorze ’, for tiie word ‘ Corridor ’ is an arti- what we have heard of it (from Colonel 
fioial invention. It is an ancient Polish land Lmdberg), but the Germane/ are A German 
with un ina^ificant percentage of German semi-oflicial publication The Hamdbook of 
colonists .") But there is no reason, save a Modem Mdtixery Knowledge, whioli has a fore- 
ittrategic reason, for Germany wanting such a word by Marshal Goering, states that “ at the 
K»d,_ Citizens Of tiie Reich are not hampered present time the Soviet Air Fleet stands at the 
now in any way. They are allowed to travel head of all military air forces in the world. ...” 
Without customs or passport formalities from the Incidentally Herr Hitier, and Mr. 
Retch to Eart Pruma. Chamberlain also for that matter, might ponder 

Wfi^, what is _ going to happen ? Herr on the state of opinion, as regards Ocmscrip- 
Artiiur ©reiser, Presidlent of the Danzig Senate, tion and the Russain Alliance, revealed in a 
hi^ put the fete of his tity in the Fuehrer’s surv^ made by the British Institute of Public 
hanqil. He awaits, be sara, the fiat that will Opinion. Whereas there is some doubt about 
decide “tiie destiny of the German Bast.” Conscriptiim—^in the week before it was intro- 
The destiny of the Germim East according to duced 387® were m favour it, in the week 
another tstizen of Danzig, Dr. Hermann after 62%—-there is none whatever about 
Rauschifing, smae tfane President j»f the Senate Russia. 87% of the voting ^ipulation is 
and friend Of Herr Hitier, is to join in a politi- estimated to be in favour of a nalitary alliance 
cal and milltaiy alliance made up of semi- between GBcaft Britain, Fipnce and Russia, 
sovereign States subordinated to toe German The vote for Conscription, periiapa, mi#it have 
Reich. In this syatem, in this megalomaniac been highor, were it not tkat tb«re is room here 
dream of the “gawulous monk,” as ffijpior for many serious doubts. F<» onm thing, the 
Mussolini has described Herr Hitler, Gemmy Government wMle it ooneoripts lives, does not 
would hold sway over Czedho-StovnltiiSf also oonsciipt wealth ot even armament profits.. 
Hnngaiy, ^go-SUviai Rmtmania, Pchind For another, it is feared that (Kmseripticsi, rilth 
the Baltic States. industria! oonaciiptian in the baokeround. has 

Poor Poland I If the Germams <»e plan* beaa olam^^ on tn for all time. For a third, 
ning a ooim bePanrig, they eim ohly do %fimn mid most important of all, it is In some 
East l^usria mr from the sea, To get acaroes ^dhariers that ccraseription enatmmgte gmierals 
from Germany proper, they would have to ^ be extrayagant wite the lives jri; tiieir dle- 
&Vnde ti» pofiw Pririinoe of Fomoiae. The ptoai- H is pmated out that in the Cheat War, 
Prias say timtaoi;^ from East Prussia is now before Ckm^plhm became u©otive, about 



?ale ileisiow 

to 2,«S^0Q4 

It Is to ^ that bsr ^ that thht 
reaches ladfcht AMpo-Sassiim-RMBoh-PoKsh- 
Turkish AlMaaea vm have eotne jato ai«i us ii 
Her sen t^t tiie odis are too htovy joki <#ith qv te 

to mi&e WIr « good risk. Ctmfideaoe on m It it not ttio^. 
Peace £Voni has been retnrniag. The refujal when thert ^ t 
of three Scaadinaviaa ooflntned to enter into * 

non-aggresewn treaties with Herr Hitler was Miw ' 


SOCIAL INSURANCE IN FQIUt^ 

By B. BANASINSKI 


Pr)WSH social security l^^slation was consoli¬ 
dated by a statute of 1934, establishing one 
uniform legal and administrative or^nisaiaon. 

There are 65 social insurance instatutions 
which, besides insunng agmnst sickness, are 
engaged in ehforeing compulsoiTr insurance, 
collecting subscriptions, conducting eoquirieB, 
etc These activities are coneentoated m a 
central institution, the Social Insurance Insti¬ 
tute, which administrates the following branches 
ot social insurance: heaito insurance, old age, 
invalidity, widows’ and orphans’ insurance of 
manual and non-manual Workers, accident 
insurance and unemployment insurance of son- 
manual workers 

AcmicuMTJBAt WoBkERs Exempt 

In principle all persons, wage-earners ijr 
employees are subject to cmapulsory insiasance. 
Solely the agricultural warkera are exempt 
from H wiri) ^ exceftrion of insurance agatost 
accidents. 

In the western province of Poland ttwi 
pension insura&ee Of u|^riduk>arid workem la not 
included in toe unifons adg^jalBtratom, end toe 
same applies to toe weit, w^mui and ntotor'e 
Insurances in toe provinee o&Biitoia. 

Is case of sitonese toe iseumBd are «iritied 
>to medical treatmeSt ifikfii&sal fimbs, eto.), 
moa^ ass^BiM (00 issr oeM Of tori# WiiMt 
for as stoeks), hoiQ^ 4a#«, A <!<a« aurtoeel^ 
weekS) hrip^lo# btostog fltotbdrs, and 
expansBB, Mtonferi*, Of tol toroify #*i toe 
nmred teo^ too ooto» wkotaaoe lA g aatoier 
degree.'' Old age Itotoitooe to0s<9*’bemato wue 
UgOa tlwi^ooisilSWkto of' as ye*0s, tof fpeers 


HwEMPwrifMEift Iksna^PE 
In order to cosakat n»em|ilrjrtoeOt, lo^- 
ance to the Unemirit^totot Fund «g|into„mes 
of work beeatoe eompulttjry ^aw of JNWi JP 
manual workers in isdustotai astaoikltoiewii, 
which employ at least 6 wcEkota sj^ be 
insured In case of toss of Wm*k toe stolid 
receive durmg a pericNi of 13 to 17 WBeki » 
dole amounting to 30-50 pmr cent of Ids OrOgee. 

Premium^ Two Per Cejsit «e Wiuwa 
The subsoriptom is two pet Cent of toe 
wages of which to* worker p«^ Cent 

and the employer lA per cent. Tm Btato 
contributes 60 per cent of tbi pitbedrlptoAi 
In 1936 toe ITnemplegrment Fuad^WM liguidmid 
and ite activities were takag turn by toe 
l^abour Fimd, established to 19^ ftft too 
purtiose of gdring empi^rmenb to Bublio woifet 
to ike workless. The eip^Klea m tbe Ltooto 
Fmid ate covered by tiuieA,>ok puMie amtoa" 
ments and the eon)Mmtorifbi’'bf sttgMCy lief' ibd 
other eonuaodities. |S|gpOpei« aii tototoArtto 
ottotoibttte each t tok stot id m ttototow 
salaries tod toe.iiato liitoi adtStotoal eoni^ 
bittom. Wm toe jf tobiridy to toe 

unemployed tostapl eagri«8t toe 

wm-kers itoo am $|upiiM as* ipven toitoto 
assifttooe to too. 


WfXfiTm 

.^fMtoey td Social 'Welfare 


togetotoi-’Wr m‘'1btoote Pimd organised '» 

u| in jE98(E^ Ik^pitnciinate!}'^ JltTw 

pktoosM vfjS^ ettodoyitost ttoder ibis scheme. 
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Ncnt^mBoutl itwtb^ compulsorily in- 
su(t(l4 thi 8ocil^ iB^Bttpoe Tn^itute from 
sw9i they receive te eaee of u&employm«Qt bd 
W iMkRI^ MSOteEitiiie to 4(h80 per cent of their 
avflia(m , 4umg h term of 6-9 months. 
Tito c^iription is 2 per cent of the employee’s 
WlBjty, the enpkyee cOntribAWng 0.8-0 per 
oeat Bod the fiBiployer 1J1-0,S per cent res- 
pBoidyeiy. 

Tw nuinjjer of unemployed workers 
refdstotod in State Employment Exchanges was 
4]SfW on January 1st, 1^ 

Roland has concluded conventions with a 
nombar of countries to the effect that Poles 
working in foreign countries have the same 
rights of insurance as the citizen^ of the res¬ 
pective countries and vice verm- 

SoaxAL IwstrBANc® IN Poland—1934 

The averap annual number of insured per¬ 
sons: Health—1316,000. AccMent—3,719,000. 
Disabilitv, old age and death: manual workers 
—1,763300, special professional system for 
tniners and railwaymen—82300. Non-manual 
workers—268,000. Unemployment: manual 
workers—769,000, non-manual woikers—267300, 

Receipts were 478,022,000 zlotys and ex¬ 
penditure 321,80S,Q00 zlotys in 1934. 

SooiAt Wblfabe 

Social Welfare in Poland is organized in 
Poland 4n many varied forms. It includes, 
homes for infants and children (in 1934—882 
homes with 42,484 inmates), maternal and 
thildren welfare stations (in 1935—383), homes 
for oM people, for the disabled, mentally weak, 
for the si<«, etc. (in 1984*-1343 homes with 
26,880 inmates). These establishments are 
maintamed by the local aelf-govemment and 
social service institutions, under the control of 
the Minifltiy of Social Wdfium and ite agencies. 

Besides these establishmaits there exists a 
system’of social protection of children consist¬ 
ing in extra feeding, clothing, school help and 
summer colonics. In 1^, diew were 1^428 
boarding summer colonies and 568 day eohmies, 
for a t<^l of 7731f7 children. 

For the adult pi^ulation there mSsts public 
garden tdlotaents, assistnaoe for tbs 
Vifltims of disasters, as fire, flood, etc., houses 
j for war mvodida. 
_ stopped by nlsi^i^ 

•j,«>#cw homes tod wmk&oaaas. 


fm> tofdfloes and 



missions, homss for the viettes of pfisstitat|oa, 
voluntary workhouses, etc. 

The adavitief of social wlfafs^ are 
managed by local government agen^ and only 
in exceptional cases the SWle. Numerous 
social service mrganiaations are helping the 
local and state amhorities in this work. 

T^ main budgetary disburseinentB of the 
Ministry of Somal Welfare (1934^6) are the 
following'!—Oilldien and ynufh— 6,000300 
zlotys : Persons incapable Of working—689300 
zlotys: Disabled war veteran*^368,(KX) 

zlotys • Victims of wars—484.000 zlotys : 
Polish insurrectionery war veterans—61300 
zlotys ; Victims of disasters—532,000 zlotys : 
Emigrants and immigrants—625,000 zlot^ra. 
Families of the Unemployed—22,0(10,000 zlotys: 
Miscellaneous—^240,000 zlotys :—total 33,489, 
000 zlotys. 

The budptary expenditure of local govern¬ 
ment unions on social welfare in 1935-36 was 
according to provisional figures 45366,000 
zlotys, thus the total disbursement on social 
welfare amounts to approximately 78 million 
zlot 3 rB per annum 

Public Health 

The hospitals and sanatona in Poland arc, 
with the exception of a few, maintained by 
the Government, supported by communal 
unions and social orgamzations. Health centa-es 
are being organized for the propagation of 
hygiene among the population and for the eli¬ 
mination of the factors of diseases. 

In 1934, there were 260 health centres 
employing nurses—hy^enists acting under the 
direction and supervision of jhysicians. The 
government assigns every year certain sums for 
the raising of the standa.^ of htolth and for 
combating diseases There are also social institu¬ 
tions working for the same purpose. 'I%ey 
issue instructions on public aaa indivklual 
hygiene and spend considerable suaiS of money 
for this purpw. 

Supervitioa over hy^enio conditions of 
towns and (villages and of articles of consump¬ 
tion is perforraw^by the aathweties wduoh are 
co-operating witii commtoal and district physi¬ 
cians and ww State establishmtoto for hygiene 
and for i&vetoi^tion of food and articlM of 
common uap. 

The medtoal petoormel in Ptdaod iu 1935 
oontisted m 39,614 phy)ti<dtoe tod tani^Qs, 
9M7 dtot^ stoiotoaJ9364 addwiim tod 1323 
moloai xtowtoffi. T|» number of hoziatala 


wtilway id«ti(m,ii37ftwiS^875b«JC 



mmsosAtmrjs^: 


By }. T. SUNDI^SfciliS^;. 


OuY af teer8on% eoniiMikin mth the Trans¬ 
cendental iOlub grew many of hur wannest 
friendships. To Dr, William Ellery Cfaanning 
more, pi^aps, than to al^one else was due 
tiiat jfortitatien of Clah. Ih?. Qhanning had 
already been for some years a friend and 
counsellor to Emerson, guiding the course of 
his theolo^cal rinininK and innuencing power¬ 
fully his reli^ous wught. To the young 
Emerson, Channing was an ideal and an inspi¬ 
ration; the character and the utterances of the 
older man stirred all that was detest and 
finest in the younger. In their later association 
in coimeotion with the formation and the 
gatherings of the Transcendental Club, the 
early bond between them was cemented and 
matured. Channing was somewhat more in¬ 
clined to be conservative in his nmntel attitude 
than Emerson but he respected the yom^ 
man’s radical views evra if he could not always 
agree with them. 

Channing began his public life as minister 
of an orthodox Congregational churcb,—iris 
own belief being a mild Calvinism. But he had 
a mind of great ind^endence and courage which 
inevitably sympathized with the rising tide of 
revolt against the intellectual tyranny and 
shoching ethics of the old Calrinistic creed. 
Daring to think for himself and to trust ^ 
dictate of his own reason and bis own moral 
nature, he little by little became a leader bi 
tiK movement, which had long been gathering 
force, to ipve Hew En^and a new theolo^ witii 
more reascmable and more ethical views of 
God and man and tiie muverse. 

There was a steady progress in his thinly 
up to the very end of ,h» life. Beginnh^ T^ 
a theology hardb^ doored from the •«*- 
servatism of his timej hs gradually advanoed 
until be lesehed in hn later years the morally 
and ^iiitually rich radidaHsm which came < to 
Ml flowBT in Emfirsbp 'Iboodore ' Parkew^, 
Booi these were true .itoiri* 

tual sons of were o|h()i!a..l^ 

the voiros of titeas'%^ 

most deeply, fhrfltol' Gh-.; ‘tfelise ■ipew 
tnity than oh 
ElitohrM. 

■In bw’" 

in 19^ 



reveiy;'tiBlH!Ser.''a!^ Dr.?' 

while be Tived, Wtoi 'm itet' 0 ^ the 
church, and ws 
thinkf'thht?'-'.he 

He could never; *®d 

voice eould not bi^iprii^l ., , ^ itould not 
then spare, a single,wold he to public; 

not so much as ^ in- 

scripture, or^ hywffl^d ^ bis 

printed writinp toto almost a^-^ the 

times; as there tout Iso 
political, litenwy or even ^non^; oi whi^ he 
did not loaye eKune ^nted re^d m his bi»ve 
and thoughtful optowai A ^poor>Ht^ invalid 
all his life, he is yet oiSe of thpte "men who 
vindicate the jMwer .of the Anwrican race to 
produce greatness.” 

Sulh a passage as the following efamaetor- 
istic Utterance from Dr. Channtog’s writo^gs 
shows the bind of guide great mas was for 
thd thinkers of his tkoe: . ' 

” One sublime idea has takvn strong bold 
of my mind. It ie the greatness pf the souh 
its divinity, its uniem with God. I iaSiimiot bdt 
pity the man who mco^zes jwthisiTQod-liks 
in his own nature. I see the njadaydf God m 
the heavens and toe earth, but fetop'nsato tnora 
in a liberal intellect, iii mapadhtoto'f in 
con(^uerable rectitude, in a jmilantot^ tshiito 
forgives every wrong and ,.4p^phifS ^ 
human'virtue. 

“ All men wairfi*freedom. to. 
free 7 I call toat mind Me: 
senses, which passes lifn not‘,to 
shall eat and drink Into 
-and seeking' after riiltoaiptoiitosai 
'■mind.free ttoieh does-tort'^W toto|toHl'ite.:4ito 
on told -virtues 'but: 'toil' 

rejoices' to ■ pour • tosi®|Syif to^iitoir^-eiitoiioai. 
I call that mind jitototody guai|ds its 

intellectual oonf 

tents -itself. iffpsiveB 

■neiw 

consulting ntotofr'^^i(|(dsOs 'more of toe 

cradle witoim?Stom|i.^frro whito 
sets ho ,|^uti[^ all 

of God) and offers itself 

.. y% to« i*®^ 

. ^ words aa^toese 

' of' 'Bcislon and ■ Kcw. 
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^ the inost iinporUmt and most interesting 
part of the town as one meets here all manner of 
neighbouring people, including Chinese, Mongoli¬ 
ans, Burmese, Nepalis, Lepcliae and Bhutanese. 



ment of one or more large woollen faotorieJifem- 
polying up-to-date machineries either at itelim- 
pon^ or elsewhere. If these gre estabHshed at 
Kalimpong, they can^t the Moassary power 
from rile Kalimpong i^ij^rio Stop^y Gon^any, 
and Kalimpong may m stifik ednUngenoy easily 
become another Dhariwal on thig side of India, 
and Bengal may indeed ove^ake the Jbmjab in 
the matter of production of wofMen goods in ■ 
the near future. Bengal comumes a vast quan¬ 
tity of manufactured woollen goods every year, 
but with such a large supply of raw wool at her 
very door there is no reason why an ounce of 
such goods should borne to the Bengal market. 
This inexliaustible sui^ly of raw wool is perhaps 
not known to the people of Bengal, who should 
lose no time in mafong serious attempts not only 
to parficipate in the teade in wool from Tibet 
but also to convert the raw Wool into manu¬ 
factured goods. 


Other Tibetan Products 
Though wool is the most importofit mer¬ 
chandise imported from Tibet, there are other 
articles of considerable commercial value which 
are also carried into India through Kalimpong 
such as musk derived from musk deer, skins and 
•, . „hides of various animals, Tibetan and Chinese 

Wool godown. at Kalimpoag and the like. These are also purchased 

by local merchants and exported to Calcutta, 
•Bengalees as a rule, who live in what is called though some Tibetans, who have grown more 
the Development Area of the town, scarcely clever, themselves carry these articles to Cal- 
visit riiis locality owing to the prevailing but cutta where they get a better price. The skins 
inevitable dht, and it is a thousand pities 

tlmt Bengalees have no footing in this " ... 

enormous trade in Tibetan wool. 

Wool; Spinning and Weaving 
I have already stated that almost tlic 
whole of the Tibetan wool is exported 
out of India, as much as seventy-five per 
dent going to America. This is highly 
rt'^ettable, and it is high time that all 
this wool is actually utilised in India in 
the manufacture of woollen goods. The 
All-India Spinners' Association has thare- 
fore done well in recently starting here 
hand-spiimmg and hand-weaving of wool 
and making blankets, sweaters and puH- 
i^ers, the dyeing being done mostly with 
the help of inaigenous vegetable dyes. A »u)sw 

This is a smaU concern, more of educa- j j ,, , ,, , * 1 * , . 

tional value than of industrial importance generally dedt trith by the Chmeso 

but it may prove useful in the matter of in- ' some uproountiy Mahomedans. , 
troduotion of hm^-spinning and weaving of Ibirow 'fiujiB to Traer 

• *1. V,. . The 'Rbetens' and other hiU people when 

But what M actually wanted is the establish- going back to HiMrim nod Ubel do not return 
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kAlIMPONO-BBNGAL'S gate-way to SmKBt & TIBET 


to ^eir country empty-handed but load each of TnAnn in OsANosa i , 

their mules again wi^ two maunds of various Another im^oortant article of ocaumem in 
article inchiiung food-stuffs, Chinese tea, kero- &is area is oranges. These are halted 
sine, woollen olothis^ stationery artacles, matches, ‘ l^jeeling Oranges ’ at Calcutta, but m feet 
• are mostly grown in SW^iuii 

■ though ot course a portion 

' comes from tlie villages lb tiio 

Darjeeling district and special- 
te of Kallmpong Sub-division, 
'nris gigantic trade m oranges 
is, however, net jn the hands 
of the Marwaria but is con¬ 
trolled by up-country Maho- 
medans who have gpt distribu- 
• tion eentfes in Calcutta and 

oUier cities- they purchase 
beforeliand every year the 
{rult| of orange gardens still 
in the green cenmition, and their 
export of oranges to the plains 
begins from October and con¬ 
tinues upto the end of the 
winter season. Most of the 
oranges are booked from Giele- 


A herd oi mules at Kalimpong employed 
transport in Tibetan trade 

etc, the value of which would also amount to 
another forty or fifty lakhs of rupees annually. 
Chinese tea, which is imported from China via 
Calcutta and which is so largely consumed by 
all hill people and Tibetans, comes here in the 
font! of hard conical-shaped balls, and alone 
accounts for several lakhs of rupees. The 
Marwaris again have been careful in studying 
the necessities of the Tibetan markets and keep 
large stocks of these articles, mcludmg Chinese 
tea, and therefore jiossess a monopoly of the 
export trade of Kalimpong to Tibet in which 
Bengalees have practically no share. 

TaADn IN Cardamoms 

Besides the import and export trade between 
Kalimpong and Tibet Which amounts to a erwe 
of rupees annually, there are several other com¬ 
modities grown Ideally in which there is very 
considerable trade with the rest Of India. Due 
of them is Cardamoms, whidb are grown in and 
near Jhora-lands by the hill people of the 
• Darjeeling district and Sikkim. The raw 
cardamoms which aw red in colour become 


khola, .thousands of baskets 
being sent out every day in 
special trains daring the entire 
orange season The Kalimpong Rope-way 
station has also its share in the dwtribution of 
these oranges. It is to be noted with deep 
regret that Bengalees have no share either in 
the caidaraoin or in the orange Tyasiness ex¬ 
cepting as consumers. 

Absiwce op Banks 

As already stated, the Marwans are not 
only merchants but act as bankers as well, 
financing all trade and commerce of fdiis place. 
There arc no public banks here save and exeefit 
one co-operative bank of the usual mufaffiil 
type, winch is however, in a very moribund 
condition The hill people arc notmcrasly im¬ 
provident and would hwKm taumf ixom 
Marwaiis and other money-lenders in times of 
marriages and Other |0Cial festivities. It is 
ennous that whilst most Calcutta banks are 
opening branches in many places in and beyond 
Bengal, this plact hae hitherto escaped their 
attention owing to ignorance of local 

conditions. I adtr hoWevor, snre that if some 
substantial bank cm banks estiiblish branches 


black on drying. These are collected by the 
Marwaris in vmous trade marts and exported 
to the plains by the Kalimpong Rc^way 
station or the railway teminus at Oiel^oia 
and the annual trade amounts to sevm'aj lakhs 
of rupees. 


in this very hnpor^t trade centre, they will 
be very Well off themselves and can also assist 
Bengal umrehants in substantially sharing 
‘tim tHw of this place witii the MarWaris. 

We Bengalees are a stay-at-home people 
and lacdc the spirit of mtterprise and, many of us. 
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pl^ioal endurance. That accounts for the fact 
that, though Kalimpong is a Bengal town, all 
its intentel and external trade with Sikkim, 
Tibet and the rest of India is in the hands of 
people oUier than Bengalees. That story is 
true for every part of Bengal, and so long as 
our young people do not develop the necessary 
spirit of enterprise and powers of physical 
endurance, people of other provinces will con¬ 


tinue to deprive Bengal of all wealth bom eut 
of trade and commerce. I w’ould earnestly 
invite young Bengalees and speciaUy Bengalee 
merchants and bankers to visit Kalimpong wth 
a view to study and establish tradte relations 
and I am sure they will not come here in vain 
if they are really enterprising people. 

Kalimpong, 

May 20, 1939 


HONEY BEE 

By KSifiTISHCHANDRA DAS GUPTA 


The honey bcc is familiar to us all. Many of 
us might have seen swarms of bees flying oyer 
our head high up in the air with the characteris¬ 
tic sharp bussing sound from one village to 
another. Most of us must have seen bees 
humming from flower to flower in fruit and 
flower gardens, over pots of jaggery or trays 
containing sugar-candy in a grocer’s shop. 
Honey bees are social insects living together in 
tlie form of a col,(my. Hive is their liome where 
they work incessantly. There may be one or 
more combs in a hive according to the class of 
bees to which they belong. 

PwMwrvE Method of Bee-Keeping 

Bees are common in India. Sight of bee- 
hunters collecting honey during blossoming 
seasMi is also common. These men get honey 
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The author examining a comb 

simply for tJie trouble of collecting it. Artificial 
bee-keeping in a crude form is also known in 


India for ages. Bees arc kept in hollowed logs 
and in earthen pitchers turned upside down and 
tied to the branches of trees or hung up from 
the eaves of cottages. Sometimes pitchers arc 
kept horizontally embedded in mud walls of 
dwelling houses with the closed mouth facing 
inside the loora, and the bottom of the pitcher 
facing outside having a small hole for entrance 
and exit of bees. Practically these arc decoy 
hives. During the swarming time bees take 
shelter there, build combs and store honey. 

, For extraction of honey, bees are driven 
away by applying smoke to the hive. In the 
process a lot of them are burnt and choked to 
death. Combs are then cut out and honey 
extracted by squeezing the combs. Apart from 
honey, combs contain tliousands of eggs and 
grubs. While squeezing the combs all these are 
crushed and the juice thus stjueezed out also 
gets mixed wdth honey. This method of collect¬ 
ing honey is not only primitive but cruel too. 
There is no export trade of honey thus collected. 
The whole quantity finds its way into villages 
and towns and is sold from grocer’s shops. On 
account of the crude nature of extraction the 
honey does not keep. It ferments in no time 
and becomes unfit for human consumption. 

Modern Bee-Keeping 

Bee-keeping is practised now-a-days on 
scientific lines and honey extracted without, 
killing bees and ^bs or destroying the combs. 
Bees are accomodated in artificial hives where 
they live comfortably within tiie easy reach of 
the keeper for examination and extraction of 
surplus honey after keeping sufficient honey in 
the combs for the bees. 

By modem bee-keeping is meant the ritilful 
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ai^l intelligent management of bees housed in 
special boxes called hives for increased protluc- 
tion <(lf honey without having taken recourse to 
the cruel, practice of killing the bees and 
destroying the combs. This has been made 
possible by the adoption of removable frames 
for comb building, invented by Langstroth—the 
father of American apiculture—^in 1851, with 
hive opening at the top. This contrivance has 
made it possible for the bee-keeper to handle 



A corner of Khacii Pratisthan’s apiary at Sodepur 
Hives placed on stands S' apart 

iind examine the combs with the sitting bees 
thickly spread over and having grubs and eggs 
in the cells and the queen slowly moving about, 
to have a peep in every nook and corner of the 
liive, to transfer combs from one hive to 
another, divide hives artificially, control natural 
swarm, graft queen cells from one comb of a 
colony into another, rear and introduce queen 
and manage bees in any way the keeiwr desires. 

Artificial Hivb 

Becs are made to build combs in wooden 
frames placed in the hive. The task of the 
l^es in building combs can now be furtlier 
simplified by fixing comb-foundations in frames 
so that bees may draw out cells upon them and 
build straight combs. Combs can be taken out 
of the hive with the sitting bees, examined and 
placed in position again. Honey is very heavy 
^and the comb is very frail being made of wax. 
It is the natural instinct of the bees to store 
honey in the upper part of the comb where it 
is fixed to its natural 8Upi«rt so that comb may 
not sag by the wei^t of honey. This instinct 
of the bee has ti^mi advantage of in 
making the artificial hive. 

Usually there are two chambers in a hive, 
one upon tiie other. Hie lower chamber is for 


brood reau-ing, while the upper chamber is for 
exclusive storage of honey where no eggs are 
laid. Celle of tiie brood eomb in the tower 
chamber also contain honey here and there, 
and in a strip of two to fiiree inches in the 
upper part of the comb for the needs of the 
bees. For extraction, shallow frames having 
combs full of honey are taken out from the 
upper chamber, bees are removed by jerking 
them off, combs uncapped with .tlie aid of a cap 
cutting knife and honey extracted with the aid 
ol a centrifuge. After the extraction, combs 
are returned to the hive to be refilled by the 
bees. And this continues till the honey flow 
season is over. 

BEE-feEEPiNO IN Other Countries 
Bee-keeping on modem lines is an estab¬ 
lished industry in America and in European 
countries. America is ahead of all others where 
it is practised for near about 100 years. In 
England it is being carried on for over 60 years. 
England which is an industrial coimtry and has 
the same area as that of the province of Beiml, 
produces honey, value of which approaches 
£200,000 annually. Yet it is considered as a 
less important branch of rural activity. There 
were about 20,000 bee-keepers, in England and 
Wales in 1926 with about 70,000 bee colonies. 
In 1929 total number of colonies swelled upto 
100,000, bee-keepers numbered 23,560 and the 



In April heat beer hmte ppresd themMlvee on tbe 
elightingdioErd knd I^ias in fteib nr with 
vigorooe finpiHng el 'Oieir tiny wings, Ouu 
regulsting die hive temi^tDre 

total weight of honey crop was 34,^ cwt. 
Over and above their own production ^e 
average annual import is 100,000 cwt. of which 
about 10 per cent is, re-exported. 

England produces honey for her own con- 
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HUmption and getsaupplies frcan the British West 
Indies. New Zealand, Canada, Australia, United 
Htates, Ohite, Russia, Cuba, San Domingo, 
Netljeriand, Hayti and France. There are also 
other ccmWcs which export honey though their 
quantity is comparatively small. The annual 
consumption of honey in England is about -J lb. 
per head. In.Canada the average conBuraption 
IB 2 Ibfl. per head per annum. It is higher in 
New' Zealand. . Among the expor^rs to 
England, TJ. S. A. stand.s first and New Zealand 



A stsndtrd hiw consigling of a biood-rhamber 
bolding 11 frame', and a dummy, one shallow 
rbamber, bottom-board and roof 

Bcconii The above figures alone, without going 
into the figures of otlier countries, will give 
one an idea as to the possibility in bee-keeping 
and iKisition of honey in the world market as 
food-stuff and as an agricultural produce. 

PossmiuTiBs OP Bee-Kbkpino in India 
India imports honey. She can stop it by 
taking to bee-keeping earnestly. Quantity of 
annual import by weight and its value could 
not be aecertained as no statistics are kept on 
this head specifically. Some bee-keeping is 
practised in South India on modem lines, but 
it (|oes not stand in comparison to what is being 
done in other countries. The efforts of Travan- 
oore and Mysore Governments in this direction 
are highly commendable. 

It is a matter of deep regret that India 
being an agricultural country and having 
lupniriant growth of forests and nectariferous 
plants and trees should have no place in the 
world h<m^ market and that she should allow 
the enormous quantities of nectar produced by 
the cultivated and wild plants to be wasted 
away every year instekd of converting it into 
national wealtii. The value of bee-keepii^ in 
an agrioultura! country of the else of India is 


beyond computation. Bees are there, but W 
do not know how to keep them properly and 
get pure honey for our own use and for the 
market far and near. It is diffii^ilt to get 
appliances here and expert advice. The kwper 
is to make his hive according to his ovsn ideas 
and choice and for appliances he shall have to 
manage things out of tit-bits procured, sized 
and assembled all by himself. 

In America and in European countries bee¬ 
keeping is practised methodically both in 
commercial and cottage scales. Researches were 
made and the whole thing has been brought 
to a standard. Marketing has been organized 
and advertising concerted. There are laws 
against adulteration and in several countries 
there are statutory grade standards of honey. 
Tliere are bee-books dealing with the mani¬ 
pulation of Ws and combs, extraction of honey 
and all matters relating to bee and bee-farming. 
There are firms who keep and supply bees and 
appliances. One can purchase live bees by 
weight, a swarm or an established colony by rail 
or a single queen by post. 

Bee-keeping has become ingrained in them 
where it is practised for hundred years. Cow¬ 
keeping is easy with us and we do it without 
effort, being familiar with cows from our birth. 
We see them tended and milked. We know 
their habit and nature as a matter of course. 
It must be so with bees in India. Being new, 
it may take a little time and require some 
effort, but wc must be diligent enough to stick 
to it and carry it on to success. We should 
have this much knowledge that a mere handful 
of bees is an asset, that wc can turn it into a 
working colony and get return out of it in the 
shape of honey. 

Keeping Bejbs 

Bee-keeping is highly fascinating. Bees 
niay Iw kept anywhere in cities, towns and 
villages where there are flowers and fruit 
gardens within- a radius of two miles. The less 
the foraging distanep the better is the yield of 
honey. Half-a-mile' range is most effective. 
It may be a news! that there are bees in 
Calcutta. A visit to the flower stalls at 
Chitpur, at the College Bireet market, the Bow- 
bazar market qr for the matter of that any 
open flower stall in the ifiiy will show how the 
bees are busy sucldfig the neetar and quickly 
vanishing in the air. 

Bees may be kept for producing honey for 
one’s own domestic use and also for supplement¬ 
ing income selling the suiplns. Bees also 
render invaluable serviee by pollinating frmt 
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and flowers in the ‘production of better 
finite and seeds. 

Twftity-two years ago Re\', Fr. Newton of 
Tnchinopoly, successfully domesticated the 
Indian Bee and got surplus honey. He intro- 
(luce'd smaller frames, very nearly half the size 
(if standard brood frames. Standard frame 
measures 14" long, 8i" deep with top bar 



A shallow comb from the upper chamber 
of a small hive, full of honey, with 
bees sitting 


17" long X }" wide X I" thick. That Indian 
Bees are not good honey-gatherers, that the 
queen is not prolific and that no appreciable 
suiplus honey will be left for the keeper after 
building combs in big frames and feeding the 
bees, must have weighed in choosing the small 
frame for domesticating the Indian Bee when 
first attempts were made. Small frames are 
good if abundant pasturage is not available in 
a particular locality. But standard frames, 
w'hcre in use in India, are giving satisfactory 
results. In South India the small frames are 
in favour. 

■Honey Yieud 

Production of honey is seasonal being 
determined by honey yielding plants and trees. 
From a small hive of 7 half-sized standard 
frames, 5 to 10 lbs. of honey may be received 
yearly according to locality and care bestowed 
in rearing bees. On a small scale and as a 
spare time occupation a start with a couple of 
colonies will be good. Nymber may be in¬ 
creased as one acquires experience and becomes 
* wnfident in handling more. One must pro¬ 
ceed slowly and cautiously. The two hives 
can be placed six feet w*Ft in any shady place 
protected from sun and fain. 

At the Sodepur Apiary of Khadi Pratiathan 
we use both standard frames as also half-sked 
frames of definite measurement. In a suitable 
locality hives having standard frames yield 


more honey than Uie smaller ones. For * 
beginner a pwr of small hives would be best. 
Ten pounds of honey from a small bivo is not 
bad. After having ^ined experience and being 
confident of handlmg and controlling more bees 
he may go in for a standard frame hive for the 
next one. The small hives if desired, may 
either continue to be used as such and yield 
honey or may be used as neuoleus hives for 
queen rearing. From a hive having eleven 
standard frames 20 to 30 lbs of honey or more 
may be got in tlie plains. The lull type of 
“ Indian Bees ” yield more honey than the 
jiUms type. We began with two small hive.s, 
gradually in four years ’incrcaHed the numb(»r 
til fifty, out of which seventeen are standard- 
frame hives—hll hurammg with bees and giving 
full hatisfaetion. . 

The maximum yield so far attained in oiir 
apiary is 1.5 lbs from'a small hive and 40i lbs. 
from n standard-frame hive, bees m both casi's 
being of local strain. Frames were not fitted 
with comb-foundations, boes had to build 
combs from comb-guides. 

Bees in India 

In India, generally speaking, there are 
three varieties of honey bees, e.g., (1) the Rock 
Bee (Apis Borsata), (21 the Little Bee (Apis 
Florea), and f3) the Ind'an Bee (Apis Indica). 
Of these tlie Indian Bee is the only Variety that 
can bo hived artificially. 

Rock Bee and Liitle Bee 

The Rock bees build combs high up on the 
branches of trees, on the terraces and cornices 



A |fand»rd frame. fuU of bees, on a friune-aland 

old buddings and rocks. They build one 
gle comb for a colony. They are very fero- 
118 and do not brook disturbance. 
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^ Tlio little bees also build one small single 
(•(imb for a eolony in bushes, ou branches of 
small liowers and sometimes even in dwelling 
houses. These also do not brook disturbance. 

The Inman Bee 

The Indian Bee (Apis Indica) lives in 
covered places,—in rooms of dwelling houses, 
111 abandoned rooms, in cavities under the 
gi-ouml, in tree trunks, m brick-built and mud 



Bfcs lemovcd (iimi <i bcoud-cuml) showing capped 
hoiiry-ccjla in a strip in ihe upper part, with 
(tipped brood below. The special style of 
wiring ol I hi frame can lie seen 

w.ills m itbaudoned tin canisters, boxtis, earthen- 
pots and (he like. They build several parallel 
combs spi,. i,y si(le in a colony. This is the 
oiiK Mutely that can be hived artificially and 
art' comparatively of mild temparanient. fn 
soiiH pliiccs they are called ‘ Sat-pati ’ on 
account of (he se\eu combs built usimlly in a 
colony. Honey yield of this y aiiety is next to 
that of lock-bet The rock-bee is the greatest 
honey-yielder 

Bees that can be hived artificially arc 
culleil “ hive-bees" and the “ Indian Bee ” is 
the only variety in India that ran be doiiiesti- 
cated ptofiiably. Wild colonic's of this type 
are abundant in India These can be jirocured 
in any number easily and hived without diffi¬ 
culty. A little search and enquiry in one’s own 
neighbouring areas will lead to the right sort 
ot bee for keeping. 

Acquaintanoe with Bee 
Bee colony is coniiiosed of a queen, a large 
number of female bees called ‘ workers ’ and 
some drones. The queen’s function is to lay egg 
and notbirig else, the rest is being done by the 
workers. 'The drone’s function is to inseminate 


the virgin queen. They are tolerated in the hive 
for that consideration only. They are lulled or 
maimed and driven out of the hive, when the 
swarming period is over. By ‘ bee ’ is meant 
the female bee that comprise tlm main popula¬ 
tion of the colony. 

In the air while on the wing the virgin queen 
mates with a drone and being impregnated 
conics back to the hive. The drone dies in ful¬ 
filling his mission of life. Virgin queen mates 
once in life and go»s on laying fertilised egg til. 
tlie seminal fluid received from the drone is ex¬ 
hausted. The Kurojican variety of queen can 
lay in her prime and at tlie peak of the season 
about 2000 eggs a day. 

Tlie responsibility of working Hie colony 
lies with Hie worker bees. According to nature 
of work, bees are classified as ‘ nurses ’ and 
‘toragers.’ Tlie foragers go out, visit flowers, 
gather pollen and honey as also water. They 
gather ‘ propolis ’ lor binding combs to Hie 
support from which the eoiiibs hang down and 
for mending cracks 

The workers feed Hie grubs, secrete wax 
and build combs. Tliey mend combs, remove 
dirt and refuse matters, dead bees or grubs if 
any, and keep the hive neat and clean. They 
rear the tiueen during swarming period and when 
a eolony becomes (jneenless. 

They maintain hive temperature by sitting 
upon the combs and cover them up for Hatching 



\ haU-mze brond fri.me much in favour in 
South India- thickly covered with bees 


of eggs. They spread themselves over the 
alighting board of the hive and fan in cold air 
by quick and continuous flapping of their tiny 
wings when necessary. Inside the hive they 
sit on the tAp bars of the frames and fan out 
the moist air. They cling together in the hive 
in a chain forming a long cluster. Thus ttiey 
hang silently, increase heat within the cluster 
and seerete wax upon wax-pockets underneath 
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ihe abdomen. They transfer these to mouth 
for pteparation of cells of the comb. 

The queen lays eggs in the cell, eggs hatch 
into grub, grubs when fed transform into pupa. 
Pupa is the sleeping stage from which the full- 
grown bee emdrges out. Bees allow only one 
queen in the colony to reign over them and the 
reigning queen tolerates no other living queen 
in the hive. The queen can lay both fertilized 
and unfertilized eggs at her will. From a 
fertilized egg the worker will emerge and from 
the unfertilized will emerge the drone. The 
same fertilized egg that produces a worker can 
as well produce a queen according to sui)ply of 
food received in th(' larval state and according 
to nature of cell occupied by the egg. The queen 
is a fully developed female bee, whereas the 
workers though females arc no! lully developed. 
The drones are males. 

Training 

A jirospective bee-keeper shall have to 
acquaint himsi-lf w'ith the bee family. He mu.st 
know the parts of the artificial hive. He must 
learn handling of bees and frames, extraction 
of honey and wax and all things relating to 
bees and their keeping. He must be able to 
capture bees from their natural wild abodes and 
hive them. He must be hard working, intel¬ 
ligent and inquisitive. He must give up the 
idea, if any, that bees require no attention. 
Successful bee-keeping requires knack and ex¬ 
perience acquired through work and close study 
of the nature and habits of the bees. Lessons 
from a practical bee-keeper by attending 
demonstrations and lectures apart from instruc¬ 
tions from text-books, will be helpful for a 
^eginner. Khadi Pratisthan arranges training, 
details of which may be ascertained by cor¬ 
respondence. Sodopur is 10 miles from Calcutta 
bn the E. B.R. main line and the Khadi 
Pratisthan adjoins the Sodepiu railway station 
There is hourly train service. Cheap periodical 

railway tickets are also available. 

*• 

I Appliances 

! Beginners are recommended to get those 
appliances that are immediately required. 
, Appliances consist of (1) Hive, complete with 
^imes and Dummy-board, (2) Veil and Hat 
^nd (3) a pair of gloves for the protection of 
iface and hands against stings, (4) one Smoker, 
(5) one pen knife, (6) a pair of scissors, 
.(7) a strong feather, (8) one frame-stand, 
;(91 hive-stand, (10)_ one swarm-catching net, 
(11) a few earthen dishes for placing under the 
legs of the hive-stand filled with water to pre¬ 


vent ants from approaching the hive, (12) ond' 
honey-extractor, (13) a pair of uncapping 
knives for cutting out caps of honey-combs 
necessary for extraction of honi'y, (14) one un¬ 
capping tray and (15) queen-excluder for 
preventing queen from approacliing certain 
parts of the hive whbre her pri'sence is not 
wanted. Purchase of the last four items in the 
list may be delayed. Hive and extractor cost 
a little more in comparison to the other items. 



Anolher brood-tomb' iindor examination 

but these two will last one’s life, ('oft of 
appliances remains same whether one keeps one 
hive or more. 

Production of Honey 
Honey is nectar collected from flowers by 
bees, earned to the hive in their honey-sac and 
depo.sited in the comb cells. In the natural 
condition while in flower it is a thin transparent 
colourless fluid. While m the sac and in the 
hive, nectar undergoes chemical change and 
turns into honey. Excess of water is evaporat¬ 
ed by the warmth of the comb, the hive 
temperature having been raised by the bees, 
ami when ripe the cells are scaled. It usually 
gets the smell of the flower from which it is 
collected. For one drop of honey a bee has to 
visit more than a hundred flowers. Honey 
cannot be prepared anywhere except in the 
laboratory of the bees which is the 
bee-hive. 

Pure and Fresh Honey 
Pure and fresh honey is sweet, delicious and 
palatable. It has got distinctive flavour and 
aroma peculiar to its owh. It is a concentrated 
and nutritious food. Honey is predigested and 
easily assimilable. Freshly extracted honey is 
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k transparent viscous liquid. Its colour ranges 
from glistening white to deep red according to 
season and kind of flower from which nectar is 
collected by the bees. It becomes opaque on 
granulation. 

Ab a Daily Food 

Among the various items of our daily food 
honey claims a prise place. It is a good item of 
food for persons having strenuous exertions in 
Iheir daily u'ork. It is good for the children. 
When (ligestion has been impaired due to age 


or disease ordinary sugar can be profitably 
replaced by honey. 

Mbidicikal Pbopebtibs 
Medicinal properties of honey have been 
known in India from time imndemorial. It is 
an excellent specific for weak heart and wasting 
diseases. It quenches thirst and increases 
appetite. It is a mild laxative. It is a remedy 
for eye troubles. It soothes cough, cold, sore- 
throat and hiccup.* It can be applied to scalds 
and bruises. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

By Profesboh NAllESH CHANDRA RDY, m.a. pIi.d. 


On the fourth of March last a joint session of 
the two Houses of the United States Congress 
was addressed by President Roosevelt and 
Chief Justice Hughes on the occasion of the 
lliOth nnnivcrsaiy of its birth. The function 
of this day marked the close of the lliree-vcar 
commemoration ot the foundation of the United 
States .Con.stitut'on In 1937 the people of 
tins country proceeded to commemorate the 
great Constitution l under which they live, which 
they venerate almost as much as the German 
people deify their State and which they pro¬ 
tected and maintained about eighty years ago 
even by undertaking all the perils of a civil 
war. This period of celebration has now 
practically come to a close with the two 
speeches of the President and the t'hief Justice 
before the joint assembly of the Congressmen 
and Senatois. The two speeches were cliarac- 
teristic of the two great pcmnialities of the 
ITnited States today. The, learned Chief 
Jastice had something to say no doubt about 
the individual liberty which is the bed-rock of 
the constitutional organisation of his country. 
But he had much more to say about the checks 
and balances of the constitution—the checks 
and balances which so often “ prevent the speedy 
action which is thought desirable ” and which 
on tliis account are not unoften condemned by 
impatient idealists and hastj' reformers. But 
the Chief Justice emphasised that although 

1. TTiis Constitution liu been amended 21 timea 
MRce U4ladop(ion in 17B9. But thc>*u* aniendmenct have 
hardly alter^ the basic structure. 


they involved on occasions considerable delay 
in the passing of measures, they also “ assure 
in the long nin a more deliberate judgment. ” 
The President’s speech was devoted almost 
exclusively to an analysis of the democratic 
principles which underlie the Constitution of 
the. ignited States. These principles, he 
emphasised, have been vindicated beyond 
doubt by the great achievements of the nation 
during the last one hundred and fifty years. 
Tills liemocratic system, he said, is up to the 
people to maintain and conserve. 

He observed, 

“Today, with many other democracies the United 
States will give no encouragement to the belief that our 
processes are outworn or that we will approvingly watch 
the letiirn of forms of government which for two thouaand 
years have proved their tyranny and their inetability 
alike." 

Now the Constitution, the 160th anniver¬ 
sary of whose inauguration has been celebrat¬ 
ed for the last three years in the United States, 
was the jfltndlwork of a band of men who were 
w’ell wrted in human affairs and especially in 
the affairs of their country. They had watched 
with anxiety the trend of evente in the loose 
union of the states which had seceded from th .2 
British Empire and asserted their independence 
after a protracted and valiant fight for about 
seven years. They had foupd to their utter 
dismay that under the Articles of Confedera¬ 
tion which all the seceding states had accepted 
by 1781 the central machinery of government 
was not only feeble but was absolutely at the 
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niprcy of the govermental authorities, of the 
different states., As a result of such weakness 
and ^owerlessncss on the pait of the central 
government, the relations between the Con- 
iedetaiion and foreign staic.^ could not be con¬ 
ducted with the nccessaiv vigoui and driving 
force Foreign Oovernmtnts found it pos'-ible 
to ail increasing degiee to take advantage of 
this weakness of the cential government ol tla 
American ‘teia’s anel tieijt its legitimate- com- 
[daints on many oceasions witli supreme 
cenitempt The lelations ameing the states' 
themsehes were also not as good as thev 
shoiilel haw been In fact the-v be-came sfiain- 
cel to an alarming degte-c In view of the-se 
iaiis nianv of (he le leleis of the e-ountiy be- 
e.iiiie e I 111 meed th.it unless the iimein was 
«(inigthene-il anil the eeidial goie-mment w i- 
giien necess.irv ]Kiwe'i anel aeithontv the 
liituii oi the- states wemld be reallv gloeimv- 
So the lat ei weic peisinded tei participate in a 
t’oiiicntion which was calle-d to meet in May 
1787, at Philadelphia 

Of the thiife-en states twelve co-oiieiate-el 
in making the Convention a representative 
boeh Only Rhoelc Island eliel not send anv 
de legates It 11 fused to have .inything to do 
with it The Convention consisteel eif fifty-fivo 
members most eif wheim, as it lues alicady been 
pointed emt had cemsielerable experience of 
me-n and things and were- not in the h ast ex¬ 
pected to be carried away by mere e-eitch- 
phrases Thirtv-nme of tlieni had served in 
either the continental or the- cemfederate Con- 
gre-ss, eight had signe-d the De-claiatmn of 
Independence, seven had been chief execu¬ 
tives of I lieu states and twenty-one- had fought 
111 the Revolution The- first and foremost 
among them was certainly George Washington 
who hael been not only the Commander-in- 
Chief of the revolutionary army during the 
War of Independence against England but 
otherwise also occupied the pre-eminent position 
among the leaders of the country It was but 
inevitable that he would be called upon by the 
delegates to preside over their deliberations, 
and the very fact that hs, held the steering 
wheel of the Convention accounted to a great 
extent for its success. Among the others promi¬ 
nent in the Convention were Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin, w’ho had played such a great part in the 
history of his country as a wise counsellor and 
as an astute ambassador. .Tames Madison who 
w'as well versed in the history of constitutions 
of different countries both ancient and modern 
and was possibly more responsible than any 
other person in giving shape to the federal 
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constitution winch the Convention ultimately 
turned out Alexaiuler Hamilton from New 
York who later was lesponsible very largely in 
persuading people by Ins able puces of writing2 
to accept the constitution which had lieen 
drawn up, and James Wilson who^v contribu¬ 
tions to the work of the Convention were only 
next to those of Madison. 

The C’ouvention began its work on the 
25tli oi May and after loui months of labour 
handed over a document to the (ontederate 
Congress before September ol 1787 was out 
Of the fifty-five muiibeis thirlv-mne only 
signed it. (11 the lest some had already lelt 
and some disapproved of the proposals and 
theieloie iwlused to sign the document The 
conic del at( Congies-^ on icceipt ot the pro- 
posals leleiied them at once to each of the 
tlmtec-n slates It was fm tin latte i now to 
accept or rc-iect them It should be- emphasis¬ 
ed hc-ic- that the Coii\eiition which chalked out 
these proposals worked in secrecy Not only 
was the Convention not open to the pic-ss but 
what IS more, the racmbeis were pledged not to 
imblish anything which might transpire in the 
meetings. This seciecy was ccitainly one <d 
the scciets of its success If the ge-neral body 
ol people in the states had any lele-a a- to what 
proposals were being Iramid liy their delegates 
they would have mppe-d the whole ve-ntnre in 
the bud It was only when the woik w.e- 
accomplished, the sche-me was fonnulatid and 
the- constitution drawn mi and duly signed liy 
the delegates that it was jiyblished and then 
submitte-ei to the people ol ’the thirteen st-ties 
for approval. Of course the people were not to 
discuss and eoto upon the constitution directly 
The qualified voters among them first elected a 
convention in every stale and it was these state 
convc-ntions which were to debate- and vote 
upon the piojiosals. It was for them to accept 
or rejee-t these proposals in toto They could 
not amend them Of course some amendments, 
especially in regard to Bill of Rights, were 
suggested and later on they were duly embodi- 
eel in the ('onstitution. But for the time being 
the Conventions were either to accept or reject 
tlie proposals and actually one by one eleven 
of them adopted the Constitution as it had been 
framed at Philadelphia and when the year 
1788 drew to its close only Rhode Island and 
North Carolina were found to hold out still 
against the new Constitution They could be 
persuaded to come into the system only when 

2. These pieces together with some of^e contribu¬ 
tions of James Madison and John Jay weitrincorporated 
in the great treatise known as the Federalist, 
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it had already been installed and operated for 
some time. 

The Constitution which was now adopted 
provided for a form of government which soon 
came to be known as federal. It handed over 
to the Central Government a number of powers 
and functions which could be discharged satis¬ 
factorily only by such a Government. The rest 
of the governmental authority and jurisdiction 
was left in the liands of the states. Secondly, 
the Constitution provided for what had already 
been popularised by tlie French savant, 
Montesquieu, as separation of powers. The 
three organs of government, legislative, execu¬ 
tive, and judicial were to be as far as possible 
separate from anil independent of *each other. 
It was laid down also thaj the central legisla¬ 
ture would lie a bi-cameral body, the upper 
house being known as the Senate and the lower 
as the House of Representatives. The House 
of Representatives would be elected directly 
liy the qualified voters in the states but the 
Senate and the cliiei executive, the President, 
would be elected indirectly—^the foniier by the 
legislatures of the states and the latter by an 
eleeloral college consisting of members chosen 
ad hoc by the qualified voters in the states. 

It was arranged that the new Congress 
would meet for the first time in New YorkS on 
the 4th of March, 1789. Already in January 
the nienibCiv of the electoral college had been 
('leeted and in February they met and cast theii 
ballot for the presidential candidates. It was 
for the new Senate to open these ballot boxes 
and deelaiv the elfection of the President and 
the Vice-President. But although the 4th of 
March was scheduled to be the time for the 
meeting of the new Congress, actually on that 
day only eight Senators and thirteen Represen¬ 
tatives arrived in the city. Communications in 
those days were difficult and the journey from 
the distant states to New York was an arduous 
one. This alone might explain the delay in the 
arrival of the members of the Congress in the 
improvised capital. It was only by stages that 
the legislators poured in and every week one 
batch after another of Senators and Represen¬ 
tatives came to swell the number until by the 
end of the month theri- was a quorum of the 
House. But the Senate had still no quorum till 
the close of the first week of April. Then the 
ballots were counted and the election of George 
Washington as President and John Adams as 
Vice-President was declared. Messengers were 
despatched immediately to inform them as to 

3. From New York the headquarters was shifted to 
Philadelph'a and thence to 'Washington on the Potomac. 


their election so that they might arrive in Ihe 
city as early as possible to take the oath of 
their office. John Adams of Massachusetts rode 
into the city on the 21st of April and took over 
the duly of presiding over the deliberations of 
the Senate. Two days later Washington made 
his entry and on the last day of April took the 
oath of office. The new government was now 
set in motion. 

The difference between 1789 and 1939 may 
be brought out into relief by the citation of 
some facts. The number of people then 
inhabiting the states was about four million 
and the number now is over 120 million. The 
number of states that made up the federation 
in 1789 was only thirteen and tliat at present is 
forty-eight. The city of Now York in which 
the first government of the United Slates was 
installed conlamed in 1789 only Ihirty thou¬ 
sand people. At present it contains over seven 
million souls. The peojile ouiside certain areas 
were then mainly agiicultural in occupation 
and pastoral in outlook and policy. It was the 
ambition oi Jefferson4 and his followers to main¬ 
tain this pastoral character of American life 
and fight the growth of industrialism in the 
country. But one who* looks at America to¬ 
day may immediately imagine how futile that 
niiihition was and how vain that fight has 
provi'd to be. America is not only today a 
great industrial and manufacturing country but 
what is more even its agriculture lias taken up 
the apiiearance of an industry. It has lost its 
distinctiveness and agricultural production has 
become as industrialised in character as the 
production of any manufactured article. So 
even the agriculturists today do not look at 
tilings from the old pastoral angle. Their view 
of life has become the same for all practical 
purposes as that of the industrialists. American 
civilisation today is in fact definitely and 
emphatically what Jefferson would have done 
his best to proscribe in his coimtry. 

One feature of American government 
throughout the last one hundred and fifty years 
of its life has especially to be emphasised today. 
President Roosevelt took good care to devote 
the major portion of his speech on the fourth of 
March last to this aspect and at this hour of 
world’s history when deification of the state and' 
worship of leaders have become part and parcel 
of the political and social life of so many 
nations, he was certainly right to put all his 
emphasis upon this aspect of American life. 
This feature is the liberty of the individual and 

4. It was he who had drafted the Declaration of 
Independence and wn the 3rd President. 
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the free nature of the government. “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and pursuit of 
Happiness ”, So observed the Amiirican people 
in their Declaration of Independence in 1776. 
The ideals thus voiced forth in a critical 
moment of their history were accoimnodated 
later in the Constitution of their country. The 
Bill of Rights was of course adopted about a 
year after the new Constitution went into effect 
but since 1790 it has acted as the bulwark of 
the liberty of the individual citizens. Except in 
the time of war every person in this country has 
the benefit of habeas corpus. Of course when 
we say that every person has been endowed 
with full liberty by the Constitution, we are 
not exactly correct. And at this hour when the 
150th anniversary is being celebrated it is good 
that we emphasise the limitations of American 
democracy as well. The Negroes in America 
who number today more than one crore of 
people were kept under slavery until Abraham 
Lincoln under the stress of the Civil War set 
them free. It must have sounded as a mockeiy 
to the Negro slaves of the Virginian planters 
when the latter drafted the Declaration of 
Independence and recited it from the house 
tops. For long slavery continued to be a black 
spot on the otherwise democratic life of the 
American people. Then as a result of the Civil 
War the slaves were emancipated no doubt and 
the Constitution w^as .so amendedS as to make 
any discrimination against the former .slaves an 
offence against the fundamental law of the land. 
But in spite of such a definite provision of the 
Constitution the position of the Negroes is 
certainly not one of equality even today with 
that of the white citizens. The Negro is still 
regarded in most places in the South not as an 
individual but as a thing. White Christian 
priests have not unoften preached from their 
sacred pulpits that Negroes had no soul and 
consequently have no riglit to the privileges 
which the Constitution prescribed only for 
human beings with souls. Taking the cue from 
the priests even the teachers in schools have 
been found to encourage their pupils to debate 
upon the Cjuestion as to whether the Negroes are 
' human beings at all. This treatment of the 
Negroes brings out the fact into relief that the 
privilege of full individual liberty has not been 
as universally extended as it should and might 
have been in this country. 


The operation of democratic govemiqent 
also during the last one hundred and fifty years 
has not been as efficient and as satisfactory as 
it was once expected to be. About forty years 
ago Godkin was constrained to write a great book 
on the Unforeseen Tendencie.s of Democracy. 
Government by the people turned out on many 
occasions and in many parts of the country to 
be actually government by corrupt and venal 
agencies. So politics was shunned by decent 
people as an unclean thing. When the late Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt began to mix with politi¬ 
cians and intended to stand as a candidate for 
the New York legislature, he w-as warned by 
his friends and relatievs that this was not the 
company for a gentleman of his position to 
keep and this was not the occupation for a man 
of his honesty of purpose to undertake. It can¬ 
not be said that political knavery has been 
stamped out during the last few decades. 
Much improvement has no doubt taken place 
since Roosevelt w:os warned by his well-mean¬ 
ing friends. But democracy still remains tinged 
with the old brush in many of its a.spects. 

But in spite of the deficiencies from which 
democracy in America still happens to suffer, 
it caniiot be gain-said that it is still the hojre 
of mankind. Pillars of democracy which 
appeared so strong after the. great war have 
collapsed one after another in so many 
countries that American democracy in spite of its 
drawbacks and pitfalls may be regarded as an 
example to cheer and inspire. It seems we 
have gone back to the days of the late 
eighteenth century, when .America was fede¬ 
rated under a democratic constitution. French 
revolution had not yet burst forth and royal 
tyranny w'as still regarded as securely 
established in the different parts of Europe.. 
The crowned heads only looked askance at the 
the new State across the Atlantic, which dared 
to administer its affairs without the help of a 
hereditary ruler. Such a ruler was regarded 
as so very axiomatic that the Polish Govern¬ 
ment after the inauguration of George 
Washington as President addressed him as 
“ His Elective Majesty But although the 
new republic was the subject of scorn to their 
royal and imperial Majesties in Europe, it was 
the centre of hope to many millions of their 
oppressed subjects. Today we seem to be again 
in the same position. Many of the people in 
the fascist states are certainly looking very 
wistfully across the Atlantic. 


5. 13th, 14th and ISth Amendments. (The 13th Amend- New York Gty, U. S. A. 
ment conMltutionaliMd the freedom of the ex-slaves). 9th March, 1939 




HOW THE UPHVERSITY CAN SOLVE THE PROBLEM 
OF EDUCATED UNEMPLOYMENT 

By PRAPHULLA CHANDRA CHOSE 


RaoSNTiiY some industrial-magnates and busi¬ 
ness-experts have readaly responded to the 
invitation of the Calcutta Umversity and have 
delivered a series ot “Career Lectures ’ 
intended to tackle the problem of educated 
unemployment. How far those lectures have 
gone to solve that problem at all, or will ever 
go to solve it, 18 a matter on which opinions 
will differ. But there can be no doubt that 
the educated unemployed,, who either listened 
to those lectuies, or read their reports in print 
in the newspapers, found them quite attractive 
and impressive, while their worried and anxious 
guardians were much gratified with them and 
the general public felt jubilant over the fact 
that the Umversity was no longer contented 
with the mere task of examining and passing a 
huge lot year after year, but was making some 
sincere endeavour to solve the bread-problem 
of those who got through her portals. Happy 
signs these ! Only one wishes that the Univer¬ 
sity had inspired the idea of sound vocational 
training along with academical studies at the 
other end, that is to say, with the Secondary 
School Course. It is a well-known fact that 
Secondary Education ideas undciwent a radical 
change after tlie Great War in many European 
countries, where they adopted one-third voca¬ 
tional instruction with two-third academic 
studies in their school curriculum. That novel 
idea forthwith caught the imagination of that 
great educationist, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, who 
made a couple of attempts by holding confer¬ 
ences of Head Masters and persons interested 
in the education of school-children with a view 
to impress upon them the utility of a vocation¬ 
al instruction along witli the school course; but 
nothing came out of those meetings as the 
school authorities, so very lacking in initiative, 
imagination and foresight, were found reluct¬ 
ant to undergo any additional expenditure in 
order to give effect to that novel but useful 
scheme, so very essential in a system of educa¬ 
tion in a notoriously poor country like that of 
ours. 

Now all that is by the way. The Calcutta 
University, while inviting eminent business 
men to lecture on how to solve the problem of 
educated unemploym^t within her halls, 


should have also explored the possibilities she 
has got within her own doors by which she 
can, if she so desires, solve that problem her¬ 
self to a very large extent. 

I shall now put forward one by one the 
few practical schemes which need the most 
serious consideration of the University author¬ 
ities, because, if given effect to, they are sure 
to bring about some relief in the situation 
without outside help and advice. 

1. The University Bank 

With her. annually expanding income of 
several lacs a year from the fee-fund, sale of 
publications and the like, she can very well 
start a fully equipped bank of her own with 
a nominal capital to begin with By engaging 
the services of a few persons well trained in 
modern banking business, method and practice, 
on the contract-system, to be terminated when 
her own graduates have fully learned to 
manage the concern, she can with their assist¬ 
ance get at least two dozens of her so far only 
theoretically-equipped M.Com’s and B.Cora’s 
trained practically in all the different lines of 
modern banking. This batch of graduates will 
undergo the practical training for three years 
only on some reasonable subsistence allowance 
to be replaced by another such batch who are 
specializing in banking in their University 
course, but need practical training in banking 
method and practice. After their training is 
over, some from the first batch are to be 
absorbed into the various departments of the 
proposed bank, whilst the rest will be sent out 
into the world better fitted to hold their own 
than hitherto for lack of a proper systematic 
practical training, either in Calcutta, else¬ 
where in Bengal or in up-country places as 
thorough practical products from the bank of 
their Alma Mater. Again, within the bank 
itself at least some dozens more of graduates, ^ 
otherwise qualified, will find useful occupa¬ 
tions in its various sections, besides provision 
in the subordinate situations for a large num¬ 
ber of her undergraduates. The proposed 
bank will serve as the bank for the University 
herself as well as for her numerous teachers, 
examiners, assistants and subordinates and 
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•will further constitute the clearing-bank as far 
■as r external baixk-transactions of her regular 
constituents will be concerned. The differ- 
•ent Calcutta colleges, hostels and licensed 
messes will be naturally attracted to become 
the clientele, of the University bank by reason 
of their inter-allied interests. In this way the 
proposed bank will not only be a domestic 
institution of the University fonning a 8 or„ of 
central ti’easury for the receipts and disburse¬ 
ments of moneys from and to its several com¬ 
ponent units, but will als(f form a real training- 
ground for learning banking method and 
practice for a large number of her students 
increasing in volume of work and sphere of 
usefulness as years roll on. The .study of 
modern banking, book-keeping, auditing and 
accounts will henceforward receive a novel 
treatment in the courses of University studies 
resulting in unexpected potentialities, so far 
this jirovince, so long backward in such matter, 
is concerned. After the lapse of a few year® 
the proposed bank will come by a capital from 
the other three allied institutions that are pro¬ 
posed The University should also start in full 
completion of the whole programme. The 
jiroposed bank will become tlie laboratory, a-, 
it were, for giving practical training in banking 
business in its diverse phases offering employ¬ 
ment to more and more of the educated un¬ 
employed as it proves its utility 

2. The Univebsity Co-opebative Stobes 
The University may likewise establish a 
co-operative store on a very big scale under 
her aegis by enlisting ns its members her 
assistants, teachers, students and domestics 
and ojien out therein lines of the various neces¬ 
saries and articles of luxuries, selling them at 
reasonable profit, allowing liberal concessions 
to the members and on all cash sales. That 
such co-operative stores can be run with profi., 
and usefulness is well-known to those who have 
had some experience of their working else¬ 
where in up-country. Again that such stores 
will command a ready and brisk custom is 
amply demonstrated by the brisk vending of 
-necessaries and luxuries done by the numerous 
shops located in the Ashutosh Buildings of the 
^Imivcrsity, or situated in their neighbourhood 
and run by people with little or no training and 
■education. A spirit of loyalty to the Alma 
Mater, a deep concern for the welfare of the 
educated unemployed, a genuine feeling of co¬ 
operation and a sincere desire to accomplish 
things ought to be enough to run the various 
departments of the co-operative stores which 


win on the one hand, provide employm«Dt,‘to 
scores of educated unemployed and on the 
other, give them practical instruction in the 
method and practice of ranmng oo-operativc 
instituUonB. Such a training and experience is 
sure to prove an useful asset to the workers in 
after-life even when they have leit the Univer¬ 
sity concern. The University Bank will find 
the co-operative stores an useful and co-opera¬ 
tive ally and will be the repository of all her 
income. 

3. The Univbbsity Instjbance Depabtmknt 
In these days of insurance business in all 
directions, the University can with reasonable 
prospect of success start an insurance depart¬ 
ment, of her own, covering risk of life, theft 
fire and success in examinations and guarantee¬ 
ing fidelity for would-be employees. In that 
event quite a number of her graduates will find 
employment in the various sections of that 
(lepnrtment, while receiving practical training 
in the different lines of insurance business 
hitherto denied to them by any of the exist¬ 
ing companies, indigenous or foreign. The 
numerous assistants, teachers, examiners and 
people having direct or indirect connection 'with 
the University will haVe to be enlisted as mem¬ 
bers of the insurance department on attractive 
term® The premium to be received will feed 
the department ultimately, besides fetching 
a decent income for its gradual expansion. All 
moneys at the credit of this department are to 
be kept in the University Bank. 


4. The Univebbity Bindino & Stationeby 
Manupactube Department 
The University can also start a fully 
equipped up-to-date binding department along 
with her publications section already in exist¬ 
ence and thus create a new line for training as 
well as for earning a honest livelihood for a 
large member of her educated unemployed. 
Persons who are well qualified in that line of 
business have to be engaged on the contract- 
system as trainers, their services to be termi¬ 
nated as soon as our men have become fullv 
qualified to replace them. Manufacture of 
high class stationery, embossing of letter-heads 
and cards, die-sinking and printing, colour- 
printing, copper-engraving, general printing 
and the like may also be usefully introduced as 
adjuncts *'to the binding-department under 
experts wfeo will act as trainers in order to 
afford a further avenue of emplo3mient to the 
educated unemployed eager to have a training 
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in|lhose linea, The Univeraity will after some 
tune be able to get all her binding, die-sinking, 
printing and the like jobs done through that 
department of her own, feeding it by her own 
oontributaons and can also undertake business 
from far and near in the very interests of those 
who will be employed there in its various 
aeotiona. All incomes derived from those 
sections are to be credited to the University 
Rank, thus inflating both the volume of its work 
and income. 

Whether there exists any statutory bar tc. 
the University undertaking banking business 
with a portion of her own income is not quite 
known. But in case there does exist any such 
hindrance, if the University can satisfy the 
fiovernmont that the running of the hank as 
an annexe to the University will not only forth¬ 
with solve to some exteno the problem of 
educated unemployment but will also consti¬ 
tute a veritable practical field where 
banking, accounting, auditing, book-keeping 
and business correspondence etc., will be learnt 
practically by the ex-graduates and would-be 
graduates under the aegis of their Alma Mater, 
the Government can then have no reasonable 
objection to give their sanction to luch a scheme 
for purely academical interests. The opening 
ol ihe insurance side likewise will not only 
afford an opportunity to the vast number of 
her employees to take due advantage 
o( it at their own doors but will also form 
the principal training-ground for a large number 
of the University students to learn the very 
many aspects of modem insurance business 
without much ado. The establishment of co¬ 
operative stores cannot be expected to present 
any sort of obstacle inasmuch as such stores 
have been opened in numerous places by 
Government employees and carried on under 
indirect Government control with practically 
pod results. And where there is already the 
large publication department as an adjunct of 
the University run on almost monopolistic lines 
the fourth scheme ought not to daunt anybody, 
as the scheme intends only an expansion there¬ 
of in a few other kindred lines along with it, 
with a view to fpving employment to quite a 
large number of the educated unemployed as 


well as to give them practical training in those 
lines. 

The Univeraity need have no scruple or 
hesitation to engage in business of the sort pro¬ 
posed, as she is already committed to purely 
business undertakings by the printing and 
publication of the courses of studies, text-books 
and lectures and by carrying on a systematic 
growing trade in them. In such a matter she 
is required to come to grips with the pressing 
problem of unemployment and give up her 
attitude of old acaddtaical indifference to such 
matters as unbecoming of a University in 
consideration of the special fact that ours is a 
disastrously poor country. Merely inaugura¬ 
tion of the “ Career Lectures ” under her 
auspices will hardly carry matters a very great 
way, unless tangible projects arc whole¬ 
heartedly taken up by the University herself 
for the solution of the much-vexed problem. 
The Government,'on the other hand, ought not 
to hesitate in sanctioning the proposed schemes, 
as their carrying out will mean effective and 
practical, though partial, solution of a great 
problem that is baffling solution. The Govern¬ 
ment only need watch carefully the stages 
through which the schemes mature gradually. 
But in order to keep statutory check on the 
new institutions, the Government should depute 
its own officers trained and experienced in the 
proposed lines to supervise those novel activi¬ 
ties on the part of the University and send 
periodical reports of their progress or otherwise. 
What is furthermore essential is that those who 
will be unemployed and mean to find employ¬ 
ment in the new University institu'iona mu«t 
be imbued with a high sense of duty and fidelity 
and the desire to be pre-eminently industrious 
and painstaking, so that for their laches the 
infant institutions may not prove unsuccessful 
or die a premature death. 

I have laid down only the outlines of the 
scheme, which proposes no‘ only to open out 
new avenues of employment on the one hand 
but also on the other provides for training as 
well as livelihood. The details have to be filled 
in by an expert Committee with neecssary 
additions and emendations in order to suit all 
conditions and circumstances. 



A mNDU-MUSUM MOT IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

By ROMESH CHANDRA BANERJEE, m.a. 


In view of the very frequent Hindu-Muslim 
riots occurring, on big as well as small scale, 
in different parts of India now-a-days, the 
following description of a serious communal 
riot of the fifteenth century will be of interest 
to us. 

The description occurs, first of all, in the 
Bengali work, Manas<i-Mangal, written by 
Bijoy Cupta, presumably in the fifteenth 
centiirj' \ D , but certainly not later than the 
eaily part of the sixteenth. Bijoy Gupta’s 
account is supported, with slight variations, by 
later writers on the same subject, e. g., Dweeja 
Vansibadan and Vansidas. Whatever may be 
the opinion with regard to the historical 
accuracy of the details given, there is no reason 
to doubt the substratum of truth underlying 
them; and they at least point to the terrible 
probabilities of the situation. 

To come now to the subject-matter: 
According to Bijoy Gupta, there was, m the 
South (of Bengal), a village called Hossain- 
hati Here lived two brothers Hassan and 
Hossain (I omit the unkind epithets bestowed 
on them by the writer). They were Kazis of 
the place. Both of them knew only misdeeds; 
and they had no toleration for the practices of 
the Hindu religion. They nad a subordinate 
officer (havddar) named Dula. This man was 
Hossain’s wife’s brother and was very haughty. 
He alw'ays used to accompany Hossain in his 
rounds and, out of his fear, all Hindus fled as 
soon as he was put. Whenever a Hindu was 
seen with a tvlsi leaf on his head, this man 
used to seize him and, binding him, hand and 
neck, bring him before the Kazi. There the 
Hindu was assaulted with fists, slaps, and 
pelted with stones and pushed by the neck. 
Brahmins seen with their holy thread on theii 
body were also caught and bound with a cord 
round the neck. The sight of a Brahmin gave 
Jmem much fun—-his holy thread was torn and 
they spat upon his face (or mouth). Brahmins 
did not build their houses in the locality, out 
of terror of these people. Such were the Kazis 
and their kavUdcB'. 

Another protege of theirs was a Mulla 
named Takai, well-versed in the Book. One 
morning, as Takai was going to the riverside 
for a “morning-wash,” he was suddenly over¬ 


taken by storm and rain. He cast hie eyes in 
all directions for a shelter and saw a thatched 
hut in the jungle at a short distance. He ran 
to it. On entering the cottage, he found it to 
be full of a party of Hindu cowherds who 
were playing on their drums and singing. 
These Hindus were engaged in a ceremony of 
worship of the Snake-goddess, Manasa A 
number of sacred earthen pots were arrayed 
in rows and there were other articles reijuisito 
for the religious ceremony. At the sight of 
this paraphernalia of Hindu worship, the Mulla 
became excited and proceeded to break the 
pots. This created some confusion among the 
cowherd.s Some were frightimed and fled; 
others stood at a distance and from there 
began to throw stones at the intruder; the 
bolder group surrounded the man and began to 
molest him. Ultimately however, all the cow¬ 
herds combined and joined in mobbing Takai. 
The smoke of burnt incense was put before hU 
nose. He was assaulted with fists and slaps. 
His beard and moustache was plucked off; his 
turban and trousers tom to pieces; and various 
other acts of indignities done. He was then 
tied to one of the bamboo posts of the cottage. 
At length, after a forced apology, he was let 
off, on this condition that he would disclose 
nothing to the Kazis. 

As soon as, however, he reached his own 
place, he appeared before the Kazi brothers, 
and with cries and lamentations, told them the 
tale of his sufferings. “ What work do you do 
here ? ” he said, “ Hinduism has again made 
its appearance. What for do you sit at ease 
with your party here ? I cannot fully descri^ 
the suffering I have undergone today. On the 
bank of this Bhagirathi river, the ffindus are 
worshipping their ghosts. There is an end of 
your work, I understand in my mind.” Then 
he gave an account of his morning adventure. 

The Kazis were in a furious rage on 
hearing the words of fie Mulla. They uttered 
terrible threats against Hindus. "Such is the 
audacity of the Hindus, the swine ? In my 
own village, fibey practise Hinduism ? We will 
catch tile (Hindu) young men, one by one, 
each and every one of them, and destroy their 
caste by forcing them to eat our stale bread. 
They have insulted my learned Mullah 7 ” 
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Order* were passed summoning “ the 
army.” It seems this “ army ” of the retalia¬ 
tory expedition consisted of every male 
Mahommedan available. For, it is said, that 
not only all Mahommedans of the Kasi’s village 
but those from the town too joined the expedi¬ 
tion, The village Hossain-hati appears to 
have been inhabited by Mahommedans of the 
weaver class (jdah). All these weavers, old 
and young, came out. They wore all ready for 
the fray, with suitable weapons in their hands, 
which included thick bamboo sticks and even 
bamboo posts used for building thatched 
huts 

According to Dw'eeja Vansibadan, “ at one 
call of the Kaai three lacs of Mahommedans 
came out ”—a hyperbolical description no 
doubt. 

However, when Hossain was in the midst 
of these preparations, his old mother appeared 
before him. Bijoy Gupta’s short description 
of this old lady casts a significant side-light on 
the conditions then obtaining in the land. He 
says : “ This lady was a Hindu girl, who was 
taken away by force and then married.” . This 
lady still cherished in her mind some of her 
old Hindu beliefs. Seeing that her sons’ war 
against the Hindu worshippers of the goddess 
Manasa was practically an attack upon that 
malevolent goddess herself, she tried to dis¬ 
suade her'sons from the enterprise. She said 
that the terrible snake-goddess winild wreck 
dire vengeance on them, if they offended her. 
The old lady’s words were, of course, of no 
avail. 

Then the Mahommedan punitive force 
marched to the place on the river-side. Seeing 
them fyom a distance, all the cowherds and 
other Hindus fled in terror. The Mahommed¬ 
ans ebte^ the hut, destroyed the pots and 
other articles of worahip, broke the hut itself 
and threw the component parts of it into the 
river. Even the earthen plinth was cut away 
with spades, and the unholy earth thrown into 


the water. This is the first stage of the work 
of punishment. 

The second stage was the sending of 
“ hundreds ” of footmen to catch hold of Hindus 
and bring them to the Kasi. The cowherds 
were caught in large numbers, bound with cords 
and brought before the Kazi. 

An after-thought suggested to the Mahom¬ 
medans that the potters, a caste that made 
earthen pots, were also guilty of helping the 
cause of Hindu religSm by supplying the pots 
for the religious ceremony. Men were sent to 
seize them and potters too were brought as 
prisoners. 

But who were responsible for the supply 
of betel-leaves (pon), which formed an import¬ 
ant item among the articles necessary for the 
worship of the goddess ? The betel-growing 
cai 5 te Ibarui) were then attacked and members 
of them were also roped in. 

All these unfortunate Hindus were subject¬ 
ed to assaults and other punishments which can 
be easily imagined. Lastly, the cowherds (and 
no doubt others too) were thrown into the 
prison. 

Dweeja Vansibadan gives more details of 
the outrages committed by the Mahommedan 
mob. According to him, many Hindus were 
clubbed to death; and Brahmins were caught 
and lost caste by the Kalma 'being shouted into 
their cars. 

Those Hindus who had come to sec the 
worship of the goddess were forcibly circum¬ 
cised. Lastly, cows were slaughtered there, and, 
after committing other outrages, the Mahom¬ 
medans departed. 

Those who have noticed the features of 
Hindii-Muslim riots from the Khikfat-cum-non- 
co-operation days till recent times, from the 
Moplah affairs in the Malabar down to the 
events in Benares as well as in Pabna (Bengal), 
must have been struck by the kinship that 
seems to exist between the modem riots and 
their forbears of the fifteenth century. 
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Bi BMA, a “ haK’y land of smiling peoplp, fond 
of flowers and bright colours, feaste and festi- 
vab,” has much to attract. It is said that a 
1)01 son who has once come to Burma will come 
to it again, and there is much truth in this 
saying The sweet memories of its charming, 
happy-go-lucky people, and its shining golden 
Pagodas tend to bring back the traveller once 
again to this land of happiness. Everything 
hole IS settled and accepted with a smile—life, 
lo\e, even death. t)uly if I had known that 
such a fascinating and wonderful country lay 
so cloM' to India, 1 am sure, I would have 
\isited it much earlier than I did. 

Burma, once the largest province of the 
Indian Empire, was sepaiated fiom India, and 
constituted a sepaiate terntoiy m 1937 But 
so far no passiiort is needed tor going to this 
country. The cool season there commences 
in October and lasts till Marcli, and this is 
the ideal season for tourists Following this 
])eriod, the hot season makes its jiresence felt, 
until the rainy s(>ason begins in May, which in 
its turn ushers in the cold season once moie. 
This IS also a good season for sea travel. 

It was m the month of October that I 
travelled by tram from Lahore to Calcutta via 
Benares; and on a fine Friday, I left Calcutta 
by steamer for Rangoon Three steamers 
a week of British India Steam Navigation 
I Company leave Calcutta for Rangoon; the 
I fare for Deck passengers is Rs. 14 and Rs. 21 
■ with diet. There w'as a large number of 
Indian passengers on our boat and I became 
friendly with most of them on the very fust 
day. The sea was fairly calm, and the cool 
sea-breeze acted as nothing less than a tonic 
I felt wonderfully fit, and tremendously enjoy¬ 
ed the life on board the ship in eating, gossip¬ 
ing and playing, I succeeded in avoiding the 
terrible sea-sickness by keeping my stomach 
ahfajws filled up. 

On Monday morning, we entered the Ran¬ 
goon rivers. The first sight a visitor has of 
Burma on entering the Rangoon River is any¬ 
thing but prepossessing. For miles out beyond 
the mouth of Rie river the sea is a sort of 
turbid brown eatised by the discharge of silt, 
and the river itself is thick with mui On the 
banks on cithor side are low muddy flats 


covered with scrub. Even on a nearer approach 
to Rangoon the view is little more promising. 
The city squats on Uic bank, and ll» lend 
looks flat and u^y, the only relief being the 
sight of th( golden spiib of tlie Shwc Dagon 


»T Vi 


The anthor with a Bbhihw 
friend 

Pagoda (Burmese temple) which stands out 
abtne the city, and vlien caught by the rtyf ol 
the sun, becomes the "winking wonder” des- 
eribed by Kip[)lmg m his LHUn of Marque. 

1 City op Rangoon 
Rangoon is practically an Indian town. In 
addition to the Eurotieans and Chinese, a large 
proportion of the population in this gay city con¬ 
sists oi Indians of various types. All the labour 
on the Port, Rickshaw coolies, horse-cabmen, 
sw'cepers, shojikeepers are all Indians. Burmese 
hate to do any menial or manual work. At one 
time when a Burman was so lazy that he stayed 
at home looking after children or spent his time 
in lying on an casy-efaair and smoking long 
cigars, while his wife worked in the field or 
ran the shop, that all these Indians had worked 
their way up in this country and had easily 
found the wo.k they were fit for. But tames arc 
changed. The seperation of Burma and the 
depression in trade have brought these easy¬ 
going men out of their homes, and made them 
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oouBcious (if their political rights, and they erv 
' “ Do Bama ’’ (Burma for Buimwe) every¬ 
where This IS in fact, at the bottom of all 
tliese aiiti-Iiidiun riots there, «ith the lesult 
that seveial thousand Indian-) dining the last 
two years have left the shoies of Butma for good 
Tlie Burracso are now taking to all work pie- 
vioubly done by Indians But they are very 
fashionable Instead of diiving the iikshaw 



FUh-wUere m Pyapon 

like an Indian coolia, the Burman has invented 
a more fashionable way of driving people IL 
has attached a big side-ear to his cycle, and 
can easily pull two persons in it on the saini 
nksluiw rates. 

Ra ngoon is a very modem, neat and very 
(Wema*d. out city, wiUi broad streets, good 
Tiouses and pretty gardens. It has a population 
of 4 lakhs 

The city consists of three parts, the 
port, tee town, the cantonments The town is 
mana^d by a Corporation of nominated and 
elected members. There are three Corporation 
basars and eight private ones In them nearly 
everything required by the pubhc can be pur¬ 
chased "from a tmtack to an elephant." An 
exteMive system of electric tramways, trolleys 
and busw wrve the city in addition to horse- 
^bs and noksh^ws—^the last mentioned being 
tee most popular. Rangoon is well provided 
with pleasure spots which are some of the 
finest recreation grounds in thfe east. 

II. Shwb DaeoN Packo* 

Rangoon are the Royal (md 
virtona Lakes sarrounded by very beautaful 
and pirturesijue ,buildings. A motor drive 
rwiild th«^ Lakes is very pleasant and the 
to is well worth making. Towering over the 
«aty and a few milas fnan it is the wMest «id 
raagnifioent Pagoda in Burma-Shwe 
Dagon Pagoda, Many wonderful views of this 

si"- 
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sacred monument can be obtained from s veral 
vantage points m and around tee city, is the 
Pagoda stands on rising grounds and r^jch-'-’^d 
heiglit of 370 feet. It is constrimt Jd in the 
shape of a huge bell—^the generaT^e of con¬ 
struction, and the “ dome ” is Entirely covered 
with gold leaf, the “ Hti ” or “ Umbrella ” sur¬ 
mounting it contains valuable gems estimat¬ 
ed to be worth more than 60 lakhs of rupees 
The cireumferenoe of the base of this mighty 
stmctuic ifi over 1,300 feet Several gilded 
shiines surrounding this inner shrme, witli 
Imndredb of carvings and many beautiful images 
of Buddha, the varied colouring of the priests 
and devotees, make a visit to the Shwe D.igon 
a never to be forgotten cxpcrieuce. At night 
the Pagoda is deeorateit willv electiic lights and 
IS floodlit 

As I have already said, Rangoon, the 
VwynW) nt Ewtowl, cannot V>y any means bi 
cousiderul a Buiincse iity, but is m fact ixti i- 
niilinanly cosmopolitan Kiiroptans of mun 
nationalitiis hint establishni business and .in in 
(ioveinmuit scivice and piokssions Indi ui- 
Innn cvciy piovmic from the Northeni Fiontu 
to (\ylon, ol tvuy (lu->b and caste, Arminuui' 
('liintse, Japancbi, and iipiisentatives ol in.in> 
othii Oiiental lacis tliiong this wonileilul ciri 
liuiiua with its rich tiade 1ms uttiacted busim--- 
nun irom all p.utb of the winld to its iliul 
Pint, Rangoon But I had lonie to sec Buiiiii 
and the Buimese, and Rangoon was not all 
Buini.i. So 1 in.ulc up my mind to pay a n-il 
to the inteiioi of it I had a ulative of mine 
who was the t'lvil Suigion of a district town 
Pyayon ho 1 decided to go there and stav 
with him lor sometime 1 was a little surpiised 
to know that I could go there not by tram, but 
by a big launch 


Most of the travelling in Burma is done on 
tile livers Burma is fortunate in possessing 
two extensive nver systems, the principal one 
^mg the Irrawaddy which is navisabls upto 
Bham^ about 900 miles from iRangooii. The 
mam stream of the second aystemtt tee Sal- 
After about seven hours’ pleasant jour- 

tL tributes*^ 

he Irmwaddy, I^teed ^apmi at #»ut 4 
ibceent^^ Bi»BsiiS«s town. 

^ ***''*’ bv’ttjNmiise tee 

very Blames, itoid I was 

wry glad to see and meet teem. A aood-lB^*' 

og young Burmese lad, dresssad ip a Iwtiiht 
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Blou^ lomgy (the ekirtrlike wear of the 
llurraS^, a eUk shirt and an expensive felt 
[hat,cigar in his mouth, came to my 
cabin on tHnumatl boat, and reported himself 
I as a ooolie. Pwas somewhat surprised to note 



A girl of three in b beautiful 
dBDCing pose 

(lie ditfercncc between a Burmese and an Indian 
■ coolie at Rangoon Port. How dignified and 
: self-respecting he looked. He carried my 
! simple luggage of a suit-case and a bedding to 
I a nkshaw, which carried me to my relative’s 
i beautiful wooden Bungalow close to the Civil 
I Hospital. I remained at Pyapon for a long 
I time, and keenly studied tlie life and customs 
of the Burmese. 

IV. Freedom op Wombu 

Nothing struck me more agreeably during 
my stay b^Uima than the freedom of women, 
combined With a dignity and modesty whioh 
must be se^n to be appreciated. Perhaps no¬ 
where in the whole world women hold a more 
ind^ieDdeDt' portion than in this fascinating 
land of Pandas. Conuncroe and trade in 
Biyma viflMally a monopoly of the women. 
Jimpt, etalto, i^urairte, are all entirely run 
by wwBen. It ia m diwwedit to the daug^tm 
of weMsto^o people lOr. mariiea women to set 
np etAlls in w muheii. And in fact most of 
the wad eWUs in any mfttket are umW 
the ehmtge 'of *a% dreswd women, full 
of fan aid lau^ter. iWr shops are neatly 
ammged, and thw ttehave most polity to feeir 
eUstoBoers. AH tiiapsections are earned on with 


a delightful sense of humour and feeling. Not* 
only selling but even most of buying in Bonna 
IS also done by women, and I believe, they hro 
best fitted for both these jobs. Not only this, 
Burmese women are not afraid of doing even 
hard work. Readers will perhaps be astoniriied 
to know that in most of tin* Burmese Railway 
stations I saw only women coolies. Young 
girls in their teens, with their heads decorated 
with flowers, and the brass-plates tied to their 
arms, cry out at every station in their sweet 
musical voice—coolie, coolie. One wonders 
how these dainty doll-like girls can cany such 
heavy loads on their shoalders «nd K'slly do 
the coolie’s job. 

Although they are bom with a commercial 
outlook, BurmW women have devdtqied a bifdi 
sense oi beauty and l»ve. ViBitOrs to Burma 
cannot fail to be attracted by the brightness 
and charm of the women. Burmese women are 
wry particular about their dress, and fond of 
bright colour whioh is chiefly displayed in 
their loungis or skirts tied tightly around the 
waist, for the white jacket is strictly adhered to. 
A Bumiese woman never covers her head. On 
the other hand, she keeps it decorated with 
flowers, and makes it look as attractive as 
possible by coifing round her beautiful hair, 
the bulk of which is often inoredaed by adding 
quantities of false hair. A gay umbrella 
completes the scheme of her dress. . ^ .. 


V. Fbbbdom op Mabbiagb 
Marriages in Bunna arc not arranged by 
ciders. Ijove-marriages are very popular. No 
ceremony of any kind is essential for it. Tbe 
boy and the girl run away from their homes 
and on their return are considered as 
husband and wife. Property owned by a 
woman before marriage remains hers even when 
she becomes a wife. DaughteJs and sons inherit 
equally. In Burma, it is the girl that marries 
the bey, and not the reverse, for after jnarriago 
the bay goes and lives with the giri or her 
parents. It is her economic indepe^enco that 
has in fact brought her so much sorial freedom 
and equality. 

VT. “Pwe”*® and FibbtivaijS 
Dancing ia a Veif highly deteloped art in 
Burma. In spite of titeir groat enthusiasm for 
trade and eonuneree the Burmroe women take 
a very keen intitTOst to musiC and dancing. 1 
have seen a tiiy tori of three dancing so 
wonderfully. These “ Pwe ”-s or free entertato- 
m^te almost enchanted me, and I neiver 
missed any of tiiem during my long stay at 
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'iPyapoa. The “Pwe”-s started in the early 
evening and lasted till_ dawn And it wa‘' 
notliing loss than astonishing to see men, women, 
and even young ehildren taking such keen 
interest in them and keeping awake all night, 
hearing patiently to the lengthy dialogues lull 
of so many jokes, or watelimg the group dances 
by girls. 

Men and women all sat up logether, and 
there was never any sign of rowdyism or rush 
for good seaffi, as is so often witnessed in our 
country. Nowhcie in Rurina did I see .any 



The Hanging Pagoda of kyakt, 

20 feet high 

w'jjuratt* cnolohures or 8ci;>arate coinpartnients 
m the Railway trains being leserved for women 
exclusively. 

There are three principal “Pwe”-s or theatri¬ 
cal performances—the Zat Fwc, a theatrical 
perfomiane.e based on ancient h'gends and per- 
fonned by living actors. I saw their staging 
of Hamlila, which they called liy the name of 
“ Yama Pwe." Their dance masks and dis¬ 
guises, their antique and strange dress—all 
afforded mu great pleasure. The second type is 
the A-yok Pu'< or marionette show, which is 
exceedingly well mamimlated, and lastly there 
is the Anyeip Pwe which chiefly consists of 
posture dancing and singing by groups of girls. 
The Burmese have a very noisy but very 
musical orchestra, which includes several 
modem instruments like violin, guitar and 
banjo. 

Besides numerous Pagoda festivals there 
are two principal annual festivals. The “ water 
festival ” which is Uic festival of the Buddhist 


New Year and derives its name frogi the- 
custom of the participants throwing 
each other, in commemoration of aescent 
of the King of the Spirit (NatW Kingdom on 
earth, is celebrated in April, tt is somewhat 
like our Holt festival in India. The second 
one is held at the end of the BudiBiist Lent in 
October and is known as the “ Feast of Lights.” 
On this occasion extensive illumination takes 
place for several nights together. All Burmese 
Pagodas, houses Ad buildings are tastefully 
decorated with coloured lanterns generally in 
the shafie of stars, while big and long 
fire balloons float gently in the evening air. 
This again corresponds to our festival of 
“ Dcwali.” These multi-coloured lights and 
balloons, sometimes more than 20 feet in lengih, 
])rovided us with amusements for several days 
during our after-dinner walks. 

Vll. Invetekate Smokers 

There is one thing which is bound to 
attract the notice of a visitor soon after his 
!ii rival in Burma and that is the BurmanV 
mvcteriite habit of smoking. Men, women, 
and even children of very tender age are 
mveti'rate smokers. They smoke cheroots 
usually about 8 inches long made of chopped 
tobacco leaves. On the occasion oi my visit to 
their “ Pwe ”-s or during my journey by train. 

I saw some of them smoking these long cigars 
continuously for hours together. I was aston¬ 
ished to see a mother offering her big cheroot 
for smoking to her child hardly 3 years old. 
One w'ondcrs how harmless thi- habit of smok¬ 
ing is considered in Burma. This is one of the 
reasons of their having sueh bad teeth. Very 
often did I see some pretty woman, with 
tanakha or sandal-wood paste rubbed on her 
face, gaily and neatly dressed, with an 
attractive bunch of flowers on her head, look¬ 
ing almost ugly as soon as she opened her 
mouth and showed a bad set of teeth. 

VIII. Neat Living 

I had the pleasure of visiting several Bur¬ 
mese families at Pyapon, and of talking to many 
educated Burmese men and women. Nearly jail 
the houses in Burma are made of wood «. d 
each house is separate from the other, and" 
even the poorest one has a small orchard with 
all kinds of lovely flowers, in front of it. 
A Burman is, very fond of decorating his 
house, specially the front room of the house. 
Nearly all the best things of the house are put 
in that room, as if for show. I had mistaken 
many such nouses in the streets for restau- 
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ran^ or coffee shops at first. The Burmese 
courteous people. Each member of 
th* tiM&ily tries his or her best to please 
and makeTtonfortable every visitor to his cosy 
house. The Burmese have no word of greet¬ 
ing nor they wish time when they meet. A 
smile and a little bow that is all wnat is done. 
Cigarettes or cigars are the first thin^ that arc 
offered to a visitor which is invariably fol¬ 
lowed by tea or coffee. A low round table lying 
in the comer of the fronf room servos as the 
family dining table, around which all men and 
women members of the family sit on their knees 
or squat on the neat wooden floor several 
times a day. Rice, fish, meat and vegetables 
cooked in smelly oil form their staple food, 
besides ten and coffee which are taken several 
times a day. Although Buddhist by faith they 
take all kinds of meal without any scruples. 
The Chinese arc worse than they. Most of the 
hotels and restaurants in Burma are run by 
the Chinese, and one cannot pass in front of 
such a shop without inhaling some filthy odour. 
I.ots of Indians of all castes and creeds who 
have made their permanent home in Burma, 
arc married with Bumiese women and are quite 
happy. 

IX. Types of People in Bttema 
The population of Burma is varied in type 
The lJurmnn himself is an offshoot of the 
Mongolian race and retains many of its physi¬ 
cal aiaraeteristics. There are also the fthans. 
Chins and Kachms, hill races of the North and 
East, the Arakanese in the West, and Karens 
in the South-east. Burmans are Buddhists, 
while people of other types believe in spirit or 
are without any religioug faith. Of these the 
Karens are an advanced jieoplo—and most of 
them have now embraced Christianity. People 
of Burma are not very religious, and hence 
they do not quarrel among themselves about 
religious matters. They do not take life verj^ 
seriously, and are really a happy-go-lucky 
sort of people. The Burmese may be said to 
be a nation of gamblers. The Government 
of Burma runs several state lotteries every 
yaar to satisfy their gambling habit. A Bur- 
^Hhse cannot hoard money, nor can let it lie in 
his pocket. If he has Es. 10 in his pocket, he 
will spend it before he goes to bed, although 
the very neict day ho may have to pawn those 
very things that he purchased a day before. 
This characteristic of the people is very well 
exhibited by the large number of pawn shops 
that are in Burma, and by the amount of 
heavy licence-fee that Uiey have got to pay to 
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the Qoveroment. This is the chief reason why 
all Ihe conimercc and trade is in tlic hands of 
Burmese women. All the incomes and expoBses 
of the family are also eontiolled by the nustress 
of the family, for she is wise enouglt to think of 
to-morrow. A man who is a township officer 



\n abode of one ot tUe Ihiw iiueem, 
of a King of Burma in tne old 
paiaroa in Mandalay 

or Telihildar today may he ‘■een selling imrmnnp 
u week alter us he gambled away u part ol Ihe 
office money and got his dismissal from the 
job. But lie does not repent over it or worry 
any mere about it. lie smiles «nd is happy 
while sc'lliiig bananas in (he Bnzsar. 

X- A Self-respecting People 
With such an easy view of hie, the Bur¬ 
mese are still a sell-respceting people. I saw 
ail official ol high rank walk tiu'ough tlie 
streets without being noticed at all. It is very 
much unlike the slate of affairs in India, where 
big officials are looked upon with awe. In 
Burma, the officials, whatever their rank and 
nationality may he, do not regard themselves 
as a sort of suix-r-human beings. They mix 
with the people quite freely and arc there to 
help the public and But lord it over them. 

Nearly every Bunnese can read and write 
his own lan^ago, although I liad some diffi¬ 
culty in,finding out a Burmese who could speak 
English. lie has also a great aptitude for 
western games, playing football, cricket and 
hockey with considerable skill, of which 
the first mentioned k the most popular. A 
national game of football called “ Chinlon "— 
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which every visitor should try to witness—^is 
played everywhere in Burma, even on the broad 
pavements of Rangoon. It consists of keeping 
a light plaited cane ball in the air for as long 
as possible, without touching it with the hand. 
The ball it kicked in the air, with the toe, heel, 
knee, elbow or neck by the players who stand 
round in a circle. Experts can keep it going 
for a very long time and show remarkable skill. 

Thus, I spent my long sojourn at Pyapon 
lying on the bank of a river whose current 
changed its direction several times a day, 
sometimes running eastward and sometimes 



PhooDgi* with theii begging bowls 


westward. We drank and bathed in the rain 
\yater collected in large municipal tanks and 
slept in mosquito-proof rooms. I spent most 
of my time in so many beautiful Pagodas of 
this town, which contained colossal statues of 
Tjord Buddha, some more than 60 feet in height. 
I attended the various Pagoda festivals and 
processions, orderly and interesting at the same 
time. 

One November morning, I bade good-bye 
to my host in whose family I had spent so 
many pleasant days at Pyapon and returned 
to Rangoon. After staying for sometime 
happily with an Indian family, I also left 
Rangoon for the North—for Mandalay and 
Maymyo. 

XI. iN-le Laku 

Them arc metre-gauge railways all over 
Burma, and there is no mter-olass compart¬ 
ment in a train. Hence I travelled third-class 
and found it quite comfortable, as people 
travelling in it leaved very well. No one 
entered any compartment if there was no 
vacant seal tiiere. The tiny train, which is 
considered the fastest metre-gauge railway in 
the world, running with the speed of 35 miles 
an ^ hour, passing thiough vorjr important and 
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historical towns like F^, Toungoo, ^azi 
reached Mandalay early in the momirngiv^ At 
Thazi station, I was surprised to see.(dluat‘ all 
the coolies are women; at otkS? stations 
there were both male and female Soolies. Some 
of these pretty coolies had just got up from a 
short nap on the station platform, and the sleep 
was still in their eyes. From Thazi, a branch 
line goes to Kalaw, one of the best hill stations 
and health resorts of Burma. Not far from it 
is the In-le Lake, one of the places worth visit¬ 
ing in Burma. 

It is around this lake that people belong¬ 
ing to the Ihtha tribe live, who have made tins 
lake so very famous. The Intha fisliermen row 
with their legs, balancing themselves in their 
boats on one leg, while they manipulate with 
tlie other. How could this method of rowing, 
which is known nowhere else in the world, have 
originated, is something that no one has hitherto 
been able to explain. 

XII. In Mandauay 

Tile tenninus of the main line from Ran¬ 
goon, 386 miles by rail from the capital, Man¬ 
dalay lies on the eastern bank of the Irrawaddy 
Although an important city with a population 
of over Ijjr lakhs and the centre of Upper 
Burma, Mandalay is, with the exception ol 
some of the Pagodas and old palaces, compara¬ 
tively modern with fine buildings, broad roads 
and Irani and bus service. A view of distant 
mountains adds a charm to this famous city. 
Mandalay is an excellent centre for short trips 
to places of interest in the district. 

Xlll. City of Pagodas 

About a mile and,a half from the centre of 
the city is the famous “City of Pagodas”—^the 
” Kuthodaw. ” King Thibaw's father is said 
to have caused the Buddhist scriptures to be 
engraved on 729 largo stone-slab; and over each 
a small white Pagoda is erected, with a large 
Pagoda in tlie centre. The 730 Pagodas cover 
a square with sides each half a mile in length. 

There are innumerable important shrmes 
and Pagodas in and around Mandalay which 
will repay a detailed visit, but no visitor should 
miss a walk up Mandalay Hill lying just 
side the city, from the top of whioli a wonder-' 
ful view of the surrounding countay may be 
obtained from its heij^t of nearly 1JKX> feet. 

A laundi trip should also be made to the 
Mingun Pagoda lying on the opposite bank of 
the Irrawaddy. This is report^ to be the 
largest builcB^ of solid masonry in the world. 
The un&nish^ colo«»l mass of masonry 
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Trains oovere an area of 460 square feet and 
IS \80 feet hi^—only one-third of the height 
which^ was origmally intended to attain. It 
was toNw^ largest Buddhist Pagoda in the 
world andnuB started by King 
Bodawpaya in 1796. Close to 
the pagoda is the famous 
" Min^n Bell,” eaid to be one 
of the largest tolls of the world. 

'Fhe bell le 12^ feet high, with 
a diameter of 16 feet 3 
mehoB at the lip and a weiglit 
ol 87 tons. 

The erstwhile “ Royal City,” 
now known as Fort Dutfenn, 
winch stands apart from the 
modem town of Mandalay, is 
uitliiii a vast square enclosure, 
earli side of which is over a 
mile long and tJic walls m 
places aie about 40 feet high. 

Much of the interior area of 
(he Foit is occupied by a fine 
park, but it also contains many 
biautilul buildings In the 
e< ntie of this walled Fort is the 


Pagodas are “ Photaigi CSiaung " or Mon^steritw, 
in which every Burmese youth spends a part 
of his youth, and lives the life of renunotekm 
and religious disinpUne. He lives on (tadtable 


A view of the small pagodas round the Shwe Dagtm Pagoda 


p.ila(e ot Mindon and Thebaw, the last two 
Burme'.e Kings Around the palace, lavishly 
(leeoiated with lacquered work and frescoe 
.stand many smaller buildings with pinnacled 
tools, giltwork, mirrors and carving. How 
w onderful the various buildings must have 
appealed in the height of their splendour 1 No 
wolds can convey a proper idea of the spired, 
turreted, frescoed and caived buildings of deli¬ 
cate design 

Mandalay is also famous firstly, for its 
locally inanulactuied silver, bronze and brass 
works, and wood and ivory carvings, and 
secondly, for the large number of " Ptoongis " 
or persons belonging to the priestly class that 
live in this city. It is the chief centre of 
Buddhist religion and more than twenty 
tliousand Phoongis live in this city. These 
highly respected priests are alleged to to tbe 
root cause of the recent anti-Indian riots all 
over Burma, particularly at Mandalay and 
Rangoon. 

^IV. Monks and Monastic Institutions 

Every town, even the smallest village in 
Burma, has, at least half-a-dozen, if not more 
of Pagodas in it. Indde these big Pagodas are 
huge statues of Buddha. Sitting before the 
statues on the marble floor with folded hands 
and in a devotional posture, every day the 
Burmese pray for an hour or so. Close to these 


iunds and spends mo^ of his time in readmg 
religious books. These Phoongis keep their 
heads shaven, do not wear shws, and put on 
only saffron-coloured clothes. Some oi these 
go about every morning with ttojr wooden 
black bowls and tesounding .gongs, collecting 
food from house to house foi themselves and 
for otheiB at the Monasteiy I visited many 
of these monastic schools at Pyapon and at 
Mandalay and had sometimes long talks with 
educated life-kmg Phoongis, who command 
great respect and veneration from people. 1 
have seen a very respectable woman on a Rail¬ 
way platform putting off her velvet sandals, 
and touching her head on the ground in 
reverence before a head Phoongi As a rule, 
Burmese have the custom of burying their 
dead, but a monk's body is cremated with 
pomp Usually all dead bodies are kept for 
about a week, and people celebrate the death 
with songs and music, and by entertaming 
lieople with food. N» one is supposed to ex¬ 
press any grief, as dMittl is not considered a 
sad thing in Burma, ifor the soul thereby gets 
back its free state. A monk’s body is preserved 
in honey for more than a year. On an auspi¬ 
cious d^ his body is taken out, placed in an 
artificial Pagoda made of paper and bamboo, 
and cariied hi procession by the monks On 
reaching the cremataon ground, this artificial 
Pagoda is drenched in petrol and the coffin set 
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flumes. Sometimes a huge sura of money 
is sjH'nt on the funeral ceremony ol a famous 
Phoongi. 

XV. In Maymyo 

After about a week’s stay at Mandalay, I 
left for Maymyo, tlie premier hill station in 
Burma, the suinraer rc.sid('ncc of the Govem- 



ttnintn of u hill trilw in Shan Staten 


ment awl the hondquarters of the General Officer 
Commanding of Burma. Maymyo is situated 
in the Shan plateau, 3,400 feet above sea 
level, is 42 miles by rail from Mandalay, 
and is one of the prettiest *11111 stations I have 
evt'r seen. The train climbs on this plateau 
by a zig-sag course. This part of the railway 
journey affonls some interesting sights of 
Burma. I stayed at Maymyo with a young 
Enf^ish Army officer friend of mine, in a 
beautiful bungalow on the top of a hill. From 
this hill I eould obtain a view of the beautiful 
Government house, club, polo ground, race course 
and many other famous places. Maymyo is 
irai>ortant for being a trade registering station. 
Here it was pretty cold and I wore my winter 
clothes all the time. We had many joy 
drives in and aifound the town and one ^y 
we wont to see the world famous Gokteik Bail- 
»,w’ay Bridge. It is about 4S miles from Maymyo 
_ amd is on the Lashio line. There is also a motor 
road leading down into the deep valley and 


a bridge over the Nam Pan Hse stream. 
From this motor bridge, the lofty Railway bridge 
is about a furlong away and presents a winder' 
ful sight. The train passes from ^^'rock to 
another, over this brid^. Ilie viaduct is of steel 
and was erected by an Ammcan firm in 1900, 
taking over three years to complete. It ie 2,200 
feet long, and is about 550 feet higli from the 
surface of the stream. Pathways have been cut 
through the jungle down to the stream so that 
visitors can easily gp to the foot of tlie gorge. 
The scenery is beautiful and wild. 

After spending a pleasant week at Maymyo, 
I returned to Rangoon. It was the end of 
January and it was still not very cold there. 
I stayed with the same Indian family I had 
put up with on former occasions. Maung Tin Pe, 
a clerk in the Secretariat, who lived in the right 
wing flat, just opjKisite to us, with his wife and 
two young daughters, became almost a frienrl 
of mine within a few tlays of iny stay at 
Rangoon. He had taken four days’ leave for 
making a pilgrimage to Kyaiktiyo Pagod.i, 
(pronounced as Chaithio Pagoda), one of the 
most celebrated Pagodas in Burma. He inviti-d 
me to accompany him to this holy place, and 
I gladly aeeepted his invitation. 


XVI. Hanging Pagoda at Kyaikto 

We left Rangoon in the afternoon, and after 
about four hours journey in tlie tram reachcil 
Kyaikto (Cliaitho) a towraship (Tehsil) of 
Thaton District. In the way, we purchased 
several small pretty baskets containing many 
kinds of fruits very cheap, and drank tea 
almost at every second station. I had no alter¬ 
native but to yield to the wishes of my Burmese 
host. We didn’t .eat any sweets, for the 
Burmese neithea’ like, nor make nor sell sweets. 
We ate delicious fruits only and drank several 
cups of tea while my host smoked long cigars. 
We spent the night at Kyaikto and next morn¬ 
ing left very early in the morning by a bus. 
which carried more ladies than men, and reach¬ 
ed at the foot of the hill in about half-an- 
hour’s time. Prom here we started on a seven 
miles’ journey to reach the top of a hill about 
jfour thousand feet above sea level. On reach¬ 
ing tlie top we saw several shops and houses 
for the pilgrims to spend the night there. A 
very beautiful building near the Pagoda con¬ 
tained several statues of Buddha‘and of the 
head Pijoonm. 

The Hanging Pagoda” itself is about 
16 feet b^, ann is built on a hn®e rounded 
boulder which is perched on the very edge of a 
cliff rising up shew from the deep vaUey below. 
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'rhi8, big stone, on which this golden Pagoda 
rests) was easily maiie to swing about by a easy 
push by my friend and myself It was really 
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rht Shw( Dagoji Pagoda Rangoon 

Tery uma^ing that this huge stone, which 
could be shaken by one or two men could have 
lam light on the edge of the rock, and not fall 
from theie, whatever be the intensity of the 
shake c also saw here a bie lucce of wood, 
which had tuined into metal now, and resounded 
with metallic ring as we struck it with a 
hammer Wo were told that i thin thread can 
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pass through the bottom of this hanging rock 
even now, although, there was a time when the 
world was not so smiul as now, a thick rope 
could be passed under it for then this lock 
stood in the air The ston about it is that 
Lend Buddha, before His death gave two hair 
of His head to the son of a Itajah of Thaton, 
as he was His favourite disciph The Prince 
tiled to hide them under this lock, which 
lefused to put its weight on those divine hair 
and remained hanging in the am But m these 
days when people have giown sinful and the 
piecious possession is m dangei of being 
stolen this big stone ha*- come down and hidden 
those hair How far it is true I leave it to ray 
icadeis to judge for themselves, but I was 
ccitainly anftzed to see this huge rock swinging 
at a small push Wc wcie told that only 
uccntly gold worth thousands of ruiiees was 
snatched away by robbeis from the surface of 
this stone Almost all the pilgiims who come 
heu place a few rupees worth of gold-leaves 
on tins stone as their oftenngs 

We leturncd Irom this hill-top the same 
afternoon, and met on the wav several pious, 
lat and tender ladies, going up, panting anel 
resting very often Thej greeted us with their 
sweet smile, and envieci us for being so 
lucky as to return the same day Wc ^ent 
.inothei night at Kvaikto and returned to Ran¬ 
goon ne\t morning and thanked Maung Tin Pe 
lor such a nice trip 

XVII Retubv Home 
T bade farewell to this land and boarded 
,S,S Karapara for my retuin journey to India 
I looked at the fading sight ot the great city of 
Rangoon The golden towc i ot the Shw'e Dagon 
Pagoda still reflected the lust rays of the sun 
which remained visible for a long time 




















KISAN SABHA, THE COMMON PLATFORM FOR 
GANDHITES AND SOCIALISTS 

By Pbof. N. G. RANGA, m.l.a. (Central) 

Gerural Uccretary, All India Kisan Sabha 


We all know our Kisans arc utterly poor 
and helpless, their houses are little better than 
hovels, their clothing is inadequate ana of poor 
quality, their food lacks variety in addition to 
being of very poor quality and their social envi¬ 
ronment is extremely depressing. Who can say 
that our villages are really inhabitaiile, that the 
w'ater our villageis get to, drink is eittier good 
or wholesome, not to speak of being sufficient, 
and that the social life prevailing is either 
stimulating or inspiring ? Is there then any 
wonder if the migration of raral folk to towns 
goes on unimpeded and our villages are 
denuded of almost every educated young man 7 
Indeed, it is one of the ironies of our economic 
fate that the least educated man cams much 
more by becoming a teacher or a postal peon 
or a daffadar in a Taluk office than the most 
skilled Kisan, while all tlie time the former is 
having an easy time of life in his occupation 
when contrasted wilh the arduous and nerve- 
racking toils of the latter without any limita¬ 
tion of hours of labour or any regiilar holidays 
or even an assurance of a stable income, even 
if it be the smallest. 

Both Socialists and Gandhites wish to end 
this miserable .state of things. They sincerely 
desire that our Kisans ought to rise to their 
fullest stature and win an adequate place in 
our political svstem and enjoy a decent, self- 
respecting and progressive state of social exis¬ 
tence. 

Differences 

But they seem to differ from each other in 
the approach they make to the Kisans’ problems. 
The Socialists wish to help Kisans first by re¬ 
moving all those institutions and agencies which 
today drain away the resources of our Kisans. 
They argue that as long as the rents and land 
revenue demands, the interest charges and 
marketing costs remain so high, it is small 
consolation to our Kisans to be able to cam a 
little more, for out of every rupee they earn by 
their hard labour, the major portion goes to 
feed the various classes of parasites. Hence 
tlioir priniaiy concern with the fight for the 


elimination of thesci parasites. There is cer¬ 
tainly reason on their side; because every year, 
the State collects more than 25 crores of land 
revenue, the landlords 80 crores, the money¬ 
lenders nearly a hundred crores, whereas the 
merchants and traders absorb easily crores. 
Thus if this drain is stopped, our Kisans will 
straight away be in possession of at least 
Rs. 350 crores per annum or Rs. 10 per annum 
per head as contrasted with their per capita 
income of Rs. 25 per annum. Hence their pre¬ 
occupation with the agitation to abolish the 
Zamindari and Sahukari systems, the middle¬ 
men and tax gatherers. 

On the other hand, the Gandhites, impelled 
as they are by equally noble love for the wel¬ 
fare of our Kisans, think that it may take a 
long time to achieve the abolition of all these 
various exploiting agencies and that in the mean¬ 
while, we cannot and shall not be indifferent to 
the possibilities of augmenting the slender re¬ 
sources of Kisans and otherwise minimising their 
day-to-day sufferings. Mahatma Gandhi him¬ 
self contemplates the possibility of someday 
eliminating the Zamindari system itself. But 
he is not prepared to demand its immediate 
abolition lest it should jeopardise our present 
political fight. Therefore, they busy theni.selves 
with attempts to increase the avenues open to 
Ki'.ans to earn a few more rupees. 

Naturally the next point to be made clear 
is whether there is any real difference of views 
between these two schools of thought and two 
groups of workers. Yes, there is. The Socialists 
think that the interests of landlords and Kisans 
are irreconcilable and Kisans can be saved 
only if the Zamindari system is abolished. 
Similarly, they stand for the nationalisation of 
money-lending business and co-operatisation and 
nationalisation of agricultural marketing. Buu 
the Gandhites believe in class collaboration and 
so hope ^at some day the landlords will of 
their own accord, but of course in response to 
the exigencies of times, be willing to give up 
their worldly hold over Kisans and thus elimin¬ 
ate themselves as a class. Hence their opposi¬ 
tion to the Socialist slogan for the abolition 
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■of the Zamindan and other paraaitical ays- 
teins. 

But both these groups of workers are united 
in thoir anxiety to strive their best to ainehoiute 
the existing conditions of Kisans to the extent 
possible under the present cireunistances and 
tlius if need be, to lessen tlic control of land¬ 
lords, money-lenders etc, over our Kisans’ eco¬ 
nomic life. 

I nloitunatcly, even in this attempt, they 
happen to pursue two differ8nt and almost anta¬ 
gonistic methods. The Gandhites attempt, as 
in Bihar, to bring about an agreement between 
tenants and landlords in order to pass any 
Tenancy Legislation even though they have had 
to fight in the general election the very same 
Zaraindais on a definite economic programme 
enbiacing tenancy reform But Socialists think 
this procedure to be wrong and even unfair. 
They feel that even at the time of formulating 
the Conguss election progiamme and later on, 
when the Bihar Tenancy Bill was being drafted, 
the Congress had taken note of the claims of 
Zamindais under the existing circumstances and 
theieloie, to tiy to come to an agreement there- 
aftei vould only mean and had actuallv meant 
making iuitlier concessions to Zamiiidars at 
the expense of Kisans, foi the (iue.stionable 
advantage of buying peace with tliem. 

Moi cover, there is one other but equally 
important difference The very circumstances 
which necessitate certain reforms, oblige land- 
loidb to agree to them and make it possible for 
■Congress Ministry to effect them, are themselves 
shaped into a political force and an economic 
portent by a conscious agitation of Kisans who 
are actuated by their desire to abolish the 
Zamindan system and ably assisted by the 
poignant economic and social sufferings of the 
Kisan masses. Therefore, Socialists maintain 
that unless tluy tuin their backs on the class 
collaboration tlieoiy, they cannot bring about 
the “ cii cumstanees ” tv Inch an taken to be 
our sanctions to oblige both the fJot'ciiiment and 
Zamindans to yield to our immediate demands. 

No RrtsoN FOB TinsiB Muti'vi, 
Non-co-opbeatjon 

_ .. These differences, fundamental though they 
are. ate not such as to force these two great 
groups of Kisan friends to non-co-operate with 
each other Given their anxiety to serve our 
Kisans and their readiness to saerifiee their all 
for the service of these dumb millions, they 
must be willing to co-operate with each other 
on the expansive arena of rural reconstruction 
.und Kisan regeneration. 


Let us explore these possibilities for their 
mutual co-operation. They both can work to¬ 
gether in framing schedules of the minimum 
and immediate demands of our Kisans, based 
upon carefully conducted economic surveys of 
our rural conditions and Kisan life In conduct¬ 
ing Kisan marches, celebrating Kisan Days and 
approaching the local authorities in order to 
represent to the public at large and the officials 
concerned the troubles and needs of our Kisans; 
m fighting corruption in the services and the 
collection of illegal exactions, they can work 
together. In spreading among Kisans nation¬ 
alist and Kisan literature and m awakening in 
them BE interest in education, clean and beauti¬ 
ful life, therp is much scope for co-operation. 
The improvement of public health and sanita¬ 
tion of our villages, the beautification of our 
villages and modernisation of our homes need 
their joint efforts. To fight cholera and other 
epidemics and to minister to the needs for medi¬ 
cal assistance of our Kisans as well as their 
cattle every one’s help is needed. One can 
multiply many such needs of our Kisans to 
satisfy which every well-wisher of our rural 
folk can put his shoulder to the task without 
sampling about his difference with other work¬ 
ers over other matters. 

A Common Plvtfobm 

But what is the platform and the means 
through wJiich both these two groups can co- 
oiierate with each other for the benefit of their 
common friend, the Kisan ? I say, it is the 
Kisan Sabha Immediately, a Gandhite may 
jump up and say, it is so much under the influ¬ 
ence of Soeiahsts My answer to him is that 
it shall not be made a stumbling block to his 
offer of eo-operation. Just as Socialists have 
loyally worked in the Congress under the orders 
of Gandhites who have been so prepondei atingly 
in power m the Congress, so also Gandhites 
ought to be willing to utilise the Kisan Sabha 
platform in order so serve the Kisan, the coip- 
mon object of service. Moreover, my appeal 
for making the Kisan Sabha. the common plat¬ 
form for both the groups to render their service 
to our Kisans is also based upon the fact that 
it does actually attempt to implement the 
practio.al programmes of these two groups. 

Just because the movement for the aboli¬ 
tion of the Zamindari and Sahukari systems is 
of such paramount importance, and has such 
a wider appeal to the public that the other 
activities of our Kisan Sabhas have not attracted 
as much attention of the public as they de¬ 
served. 
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CONSTEUCTIVE WOHK OF KlSAN SabHAS 

Like the Gandihtes, our Risan Sabhas have 
also recognised the advantages of attempting to 
put a few more pies into the pockets of our 
kisans without any more delay by every possi¬ 
ble legitimate means that offers itself. That is 
why our Kisan Sabhas are everywhere found 
e-n^iusiastically supporting all handicrafts, 
which promise some more income to our under¬ 
employed Kisgns. It is Kisan Sabhaites who 
are today co-operating with the A.-I. S. A. 
people in the Ilissnr, Talehw and Rayalaseema 
Relief Camps. The Andhra Kisan Subha has 
taken the initiative in awakening the handloom 
weavers to organise themselves into their class 
orgunisalions and so have the Kerala Kisan 
Sabhaites. The hand-pounding of rice and the 
hawking of the products of village industries 
have found enthusiasts among our Kisan 
Sabhaites. 

AVhat is even more surprising is that they 
find lime, in the midst of their breath-taking 
propaganda against the systems of landlordism 
and money-lending, to persuade our peasants to 
grow more and more vegetables, to utilise all 
their refuse water to grow some plants and 
creepers in their yards or by their houses, to 
keep their houses and clothes clean and to sim¬ 
plify and beautify tlu'ir villages and homes in 
a (landhian manner. 

Some Andhra Kisan Sabhaites have actual¬ 
ly organised the Andhra Ayurvedic Veterinary 
College and trained nearly a couple of hundred 
Kisan youths in this medicine, thus doing 
poineering work for the whole of India. Today, 
there arc 50 Vcterinai'y Dispensaries all over 
Andhra, each one attending to the medical needs 
of the Kisans’ cattle of the neighbouring ten or 
twenty villages. Surely, this is an achievement 
which can gladden tlie Heart of the greatest 
Gandhite. 

The Village Panchayat Movement also owes 
much of Its progress in Southern India to our 
Kisan Sabhaites. It is no exaggeration to say 
that wherever a Kisan Sabha is organised there 
springs up in its wake, a local reading room 
or library, a night school for adults or a village 
public hall. The Village Panchayat and the 
library are usually followed by the establish¬ 
ment of roads and the provision of literature 
for our Kisans. 

These are activities which are so familiar 
to Gandhites because they have been engrossed 
in them during the last twenty years and wdth 
such excellent results. It may be our Kisan 
Rabhas are not able to devote as much time to 


them as they ought to and as many of our Kisam 
Sabhaites as needed are not able to devote all 
their resources to them. But this account shows 
that our Kisan Sabha is alive to their importance 
and is anxious to devote as much of its attention 
and resources as it can, cous'idering its poverty 
in men and money. 

Therefore, it has a legitimate claim on the 
services and resources of all Ganilhites. 

Kisan Sabhaites ai-preciate Gandihan 
Services 

Let no Gandhite be under the mistaken 
notion that Kisan Sabhaites, being mostly 
Socialistic in their outlook, are inclined to look 
down upon the activities of his group, for, I 
am glad to say, that our Kisan Sabhaites are 
realising more and more the extraordinary 
significance and the all embracing nature of 
the services rendered by Gandliites to oui- rural 
folk on the inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi. 
They are surprised sometimes, to find signs of 
tht slow but sure influence of Gandhian woik 
in many aspects of our Kisan life. Starting 
from his income, we have the charkhaand the 
A.-I. V. I. A. to minimise the uiider-cmployinent 
of our Kisans and to increase his earning.^. 
Such earnings may not be much but in the 
absence of any other source of additional in¬ 
come, they mean a lot. The Village Panchayat, 
and co-operative movements have won the sup¬ 
port of Gandhites. Experiments are being made 
with the diet of the masses and the hand-pound¬ 
ed rice has already emerged as a full-fledged 
dietaiy improvement and Gandhiji is giving 
many points to Government experts on dictitics, 
Village sanitation is provided with the trench 
latrines, which are cheap to make and profit¬ 
able sources of manure and comraoilious con¬ 
veniences. The Mud and Naturopathy, Ayur¬ 
vedic and Unani treatment, jiopularised at such 
great pains by Gandhiji are today lessening 
the dependence of our villagers on costly west¬ 
ern medical treatment. The Ideal Home Exhi¬ 
bitions and the production of simple but decora¬ 
tive furniture and the designing of artistic but 
cheap patterns of clothes, all carried on under 
the influence of Mahatmaji are all showing the 
way as to how to make a poor Kisan’s house 
and apparel both beautiful and cheap, enjoy¬ 
able and attainable. 

Gandhiji has realised that our agriculture 
is most inefficient and our Kisans very defective 
in their methods and highly incompetent to face 
the competition of the world market. There¬ 
fore, the Wardha scheme of education is devised 
to attain two ends at the same time; to traim 
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our Kisan youth m the arts of handicrafts and 
science of agriculture and also to provide Irce, 
advanced and modern education for all the 
masses. 

Our Socialists may like our Kisans not to 
be lost in their attempts to gam a few more 
coins or to learn their craft a little better, to 
so great an extent as to become indifferent to 
the needs of organising themselves to fight their 
class enemies. But they are second to none in 
realising the real revolutionary as well as con- 
sti-uctive significance of these and many such 
other constructive moves initiated by Mahatma- 
ji and implemented so enthusiastically by his 
disciples. 

Therefore, T feel that^there is at pre'^enl a 


proper atmosphere in which both Gandhite.s and 
Socialists can genuinely co-operate with each 
other on the Kisan Sabha plattorm in order to 
save our Kisans from their economic and social 
degradation and help them to gain their proper 
place in the future governance of India, 

They need not give uji their respective 
fundamental positions in regard to their atti¬ 
tude towards the class war but subject to that 
difference they can certainly work hand in h,md 
in our Kisan Rabhas for redressing the dav-to- 
day grievances and disabilities of Kisans, in 
achieving their immediate demands vitt-a-vin 
the vested interests as well as (Jovemment and 
in obtaining as much additional economic pro¬ 
tection as possible. 


THE THREE TYPES OF CIVILISATION IN THE RAMAYANA 

By RA.IANIKANTA GCHA. m \ 


Imkoui C llON 

Indian GosmikiOny 

Foil a view of the three types of civilisation in 
the Raniayana, it is necessary to keep in mind 
the ultimate unity of origin of the hero, hi- 
allies, and hi', enemies. A brief “ketch of 
Indian Gosmogony i- e-seiitial to a firm grasp 
of this unity. 

In Indian Cosmogony, there is an uncon¬ 
scious anticipation of the modern iheory of 
evolution. With variations as to details m the 
accounts found in the Mahabharata and else¬ 
where, it emphasises the fundamental fact thai 
all living things, including the vegetable king¬ 
dom, have one common ancestor. In the 166th 
Chapter of the Shantiparva, the poet, inspired 
undoubtedly by the ]29th sukia of the tenth 
Mandala of tlie Rigveda, sings that in the 
beginning the all consisted of one undivided 
ocean of water, without motion; the earth had 
not yet been differentiated from the firmament. 
It was solemn to look at, covered with dark¬ 
ness, void of sound, beyond touch, and without 
'measure. Then Lord Brahma, the grandfather 
of all, came into being, and cre^ted air, fire, 
the sun, the sky, the stars, the planets, the 
year, the months, the seasons, etc. Next He 
generated his pons Mariohi, Atri, Pulastya, 
Kratu, Vasistha, Angirfi and Lord Rudra. All 
living things,—the devas, the fathers (manes), 
the Gandharvas, the Rakshasas, the monkeys. 


(he hearts, the seipents, the bird-., (he fi-he-. 
the ^egel!ll)le'--in one word, whutever animals 
are horn from the womb, ol the egg, or ot hot 
moi“ture, are descended from the -oiis of 
Brahma and their wi\e“, the daughters of 
Daksha, sixty m number, tvho, neeordiiig to 
another version, was born of Brahma's thumb 
(Chap. 207, V. 19). 

A further rlescription ot the oiigin oi 
living beings is found in Iht sixty-filth chai>tcr 
of the Adiparva. It is “fated there (hat the 
great “tige Brahma menodly begot “ix soiis- 
-Marichi, Atri, Angira, Pulastya, Pulatia, and 
Kratu. Kn“hyapa was the son ot Marichi, he 
i« the jirogenitor of all being-. He married the 
thirteen daughters of Daksha—Aditi, Diti, 
Datm, Kala, Danayu«, Sinhika, Krndha, 
Prodha, Vishwa, Vinata, Kapila, Muni and 
Kadi-u. 

1. Of Aditi were bom the principal devas 
(gods, mostly 'Yedic). Their names are Dhata, 
All ra, Aryaina, Shakra. 'Varuna, Angshu. 
Bhaga, Vivaswan, PushS, Savita Twashta, and 
the best and youngest, Yishnu. 

2. Diti had only one son—Hiranya 
Kashipu. The Daityas are his descendants. 

3 Dana gave birth to forty sons—they 
are known as Danavas. 

4. The sons of Kala arc called Kaleya; 
among them may be mentioned Krodha and 
Krodhanta. 
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6. Danayus was the mother of the 
Asurus—^Vikshara, Vala, Vira and Vritra. 

6. Sinhika bore four sons, of whom the 
most famous was Rahu. 

7. Krodha had numberless children and 
grandchildren. They were all extremely cruel 
and known as Krodhabasha. 

8. Prodha had six daughters, one of them 
being named Manu, and the gods as sons. 
Trom her also came the Gandharvas and the 
Apsaras, such, as Tilottaraa, Bambha, Mono- 
rama, etc. 

9. Vmata nas the ancestress of the birds. 
Tarkshya, Aristancini, Garuda, Aruna, Aruni 
and Varuni were her children. 

10. Kadru was the generatrix of the 
serpents : Shesha, Ananta, Vasuki, Takshaka 
and Kurma (tortoise) ‘and Kulika came of 
her. 

11. Muni gave birth to fourteen Devns 
and Gandharvas. she also had two other sons, 
named Kala and Isarada. 

12. It is said that ambrosia, Brahmana, 
the cow. Gandharvas and Apsaras were liorn 
of Kapila. 

No children are allotted to Viswa in this 
narrative. This scheme is tacitly accepted in 
the RamSyana. 

Chapter I 

The Dramatis Personae 
The dramatis personae of the Raiuayana, are 
men, Vanaras and Rakshasas. The protago¬ 
nist IS Rama, the eldest son of Dasharatha, 
king of Ayodhya, backed by his younger 
brotlicr Lakshmana, the devoted companion 
of his exile. The antagonist is Havana, 
sovereign of the Rakshasas, with his seat in 
the city of Lanka, in the island of the same 
name. And the deuteragonists are Sugriva, 
chief of Kishkindha, the countiy of the 
Vanaras, Hanuniaii, (he most intelligent valo¬ 
rous and loyal follower of Rama in the auxi¬ 
liary Vannra army, Angada, the crown prince 
and others We are thus naturally introduc¬ 
ed to three types of civilization represented 
by these three classes of combatants. Has the 
poet of the Ramayana succeeded in portraying 
three distinct stages in the advancement of 
civilization ? Or, to put it differently, do we 
find in the poem pretty nearly the same social 
structure and level of culture in spite of his 
exhibiting Rfima’s forces as consisting of 
monkeys and his enemies as monsters ? The 
testi. ot civilisation are many and various; it 
is difficult to find unanimity about them. Still 
the )iroblem has to be faced, and an intelligible 


answer to our query may be discovered in the 
light of (1) the characteristics of the three 
communities; (2) their material prosperity; 
(3) their polity and (4) social and religious 
customs. For this purpose we shall rapidly 
pass in review (1) Aryan Society (as revealed 
in the description of Ayodhya; (2) The 
Rakshasas and the Vanaras; (3) the cities of 
Ayodhya, Kishkindha and Lanka; (4) the 
installation of Rama, Siigriva and Bibhishana; 
and (5) the funeral rites of Dasharatha, Vali 
and Havana. The form of government of the 
three states, and some of their social customs 
will be briefly touclied upon at the end of this 
review. 

Men, Monkeys and Mon.sters 

This is the popular conception of the actors 
depicted in the Ramayana. But to the poet 
the diffierencrs among them were not as wide 
and great as to the scientifically-minded modern 
reader. From the viewpoint of the ancient 
bard, there ran a thread of uniy of origins 
throughout the universe of living and non¬ 
living things. 

I 

Rama 

In the genealogy of the kings of Ayodhya, 
it is stated that Manu, son of Vivasvan, son 
of Kashyapa, son of Marichi, son of Brahma, 
was the first king among men {vide Shantiparva, 
Chap. 67). His son IkshawSku was the first 
king of Ayodhya. Rama belonged to the solar 
race and was thirty-third in descent from 
IkshawSku (Adikanda, Canto 70). He and his 
brothers arc exalted as the incarnation of 
Vishnu, the moat important member of the 
Indian Trinity 

II 

The Vanaras 

There is a real difficulty with the Vanaras. 
This was keenly felt by Michael Madhusudan 
Dutt, the famous epic poet of modern Bengal, 
while he was engaged in composing his magnum 
opus, the Meghnsdbadha KSvya. The difficulty 
arises out of the fact that the poet of the 
Ramayana could not maintain consistency in. 
his depiction of the race he calls Vanaras or 
monkeys. At times he represents them as real 
monkeys, and tries to keep up the verisimili¬ 
tude by various devices. The very first time 
Sugriva is mentioned, he is described as 

“a Vanara Prince or most excellent of Vanaras most 
migbtv. spirited, incomparably bright, Ime to his word, 
meek, patien', inteUigent, great, able, quick-witted, shin- 
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mg and pos‘>esse<i uf unsurpassed strength and prowess” 
(III 72 13, 14) 

This dots not sound vety inuoh monkev- 
hkc But the monkey-chaiacter is brought 
into view when Suraiva is painted as stricken 
with tenor at the sight of Rama and Lakshmaiia 
In depicting the scene the poet uses, bcsides 
the word Vanara, a number of its synonyms, 
such as plavaga, plavangama, hari, •fhakha- 
mriga and Kapo Hanuman, while tlying to 
hcaitcn him emphasises hi» monkeyhood, say¬ 
ing, 

“O ihou monkey iplaiangama) how manifest is thy 
monkiyhood, inasmuih as th>u on account of the mum 
Slant y of thy mind canst not steady thyself in any one 
thoivhl (I\ 2 17) 

Theieaftei being itiissurtd by the oCfei oi 
friendshij) iioin Rama—both being homeless 
Wdiideius—Sugriva mci, him ‘in a form most 
handsome to look at ’ and Rama held his right 
hand in his own right hand Then Hanuman 
lighted till sautd fire, Rama and Sugiiva 
went iinind it, and so was eonseciated the 
ofleiisiee and detensivi alliance between the two 
m till light \iyan fashion for ical monkeys 
are ignorant of the use of fire, and can have no 
idea ot its ceiemoni il significance. As a 
eounccj blast to this appioach to humanism, 
iminidiatelv after Sugriva breaks off a many- 
leavid and man-v-flowered biancli oi a tiee, 
spreads it out, and seats himsell theieon with 
Rama, and Hanuman m a similar kindly spnil, 
offers Lakslimana the branch of a sandal tiee 
in blossoms (IV 5, 8, 12, 15, 18, 19) 

The poet attributes two cliaraeleristics to 
the Vanaras, which point to their being 
genuine monkeys they fight with trees and 
rocki, ami they have tails The tail is not 
much in (\idence in Vali, Sugiiya, Angada and 
othei',, hut m the case of Ilanumau it plays a 
most impoitant part m his heroic feat of burn¬ 
ing down Lanka 

This wavering of the poet between the 
two views of the VSnaras as monkeys and as 
human beings lands him at times m flat con¬ 
tradiction It becomes glaring in the dialogue 
between Vali and Rama When Vali, king of 
Kishkmdha, and his younger brother Sugriva 
were engaged in a life and death fight, Rama 
■according to the pact mentioned abo\e, finding 
that Sugriva was gradually losing ground, 
wounded Vali mortally with an arrow from his 
hiding place. The dying Vali charged Rama 
roundly with treachery and violation of a well- 
known rule of warfare, and while pointing out 
the needlessness of this unn^teous act, said 
that as he was a five-clawed monkey, his flesh 


and ">km and hair wen untuuihabli to Brali- 
nmi- and Kslmtri>as, Rama’s hunting him to 
di.tli was JieietoH a pinpusi!(>,■. deid of 
saiagery What are the giouiids ol Rama’s 
self-defence ’ One of them is thal Vali had 
teen guilty of a gross violation of tin moral 
code A younger brother is like unto a son to 
till elder bi other, and a youngi i brother’s wife 
liki unto a daughter But disiegaidmg this 
hallowed social usage, Vali nftci expelling 
Sugiiva from the kingdom, had appiopriated 
his wife Ruma Rama is (lyorliitd of Kish- 
kindlia, was in duty hnund to chastise (liis 
flagrant sm ot incest What a nice application 
ot the social laws of the Aryans to the com 
munity of monkeys * (V (’autos 17, 18) 

The contradiction is self-evident in scveia’ 
olher lespectb, too U will bi seen later on 
Hist the inauguration ol '^ugiiva as king of 
Kishkindha, and the obsequies of Vali followed 
Vedic rites Thi coiniiicntntoi says in refer¬ 
ence to the former 

“Hereby la shown the ripht of ihe Vanaraa to per¬ 
form ihoap ceremonies that require the use of ihe sarnfi- 
cial (lie, inasmuch as all their practices were liki thoae 
of men, ami thiy hid also a knowledgi of the Vedas” 
(V 26) 

The inns cily delmontum of 8ugriva, 
Hanuman and \ngada and othcis, bespeaks a 
high grade of culture Hanuman was not only 
distinguished for strength intelligence and 
couiage, he also knew how to ait in conson¬ 
ance with time and place, hi was moreovo, a 
master of polity and morality, for which he is 
called by Sugriva Nayapandiia (IV 44 7) 

Rama bears i luqucut testimony to his deep 
knowledge of the Vedas correct elocution and 
mastery of pure idiom After Hanuman had 
deliveied his address on meeting the ixiled 
princes at thi lequist of Sugnva, Rama tinn¬ 
ing to Lakshmana, said, 

“ None but a peison who i» widely read in th< Rig- 
veda familiar with the Yajuneda and well versed tn the 
Samaveda, can speak thus He has without doubt master¬ 
ed Grammar from beginning to end, (the proof of whieh 
IS found in thi fact that) he has spoken long, and yet 
not altered a single impure expression While he was 
speaking no fault could be deteitcd n his mouth, eyes, 
eyebrows fort brad or any other part of the body. His 
sentencis are short terse, uneqiiiTocal and delightful to 
hear and uttered from chest and throat in a medium 
tone He spoke in logical order, neither too rapidly nor 
too slowly so that hia utterances charmed the -ai ” 
(W 3, 28, 32) 

Vail, son of Indra, was as valiant a- Tndra 
himself (IV 19, 23), and came to meet his 
brother in the wrestling encounter, decorated 
with the jewelled chain of gold given him by 
the king of gods (TV 17, 54). 
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The Vinaras used clothes (TV. 12, 16)— 
how they managed the tail under their 
garraenta, we are not told—and their rulers 
jand nobles used costly bed-steads, gems, jewels 
iiud pearls (IV. 33, 19, 20, 23). And occasion¬ 
ally, thw used arms and armour like those of 
human beings. Angada fought with Vajra- 
drangslitara, with sword and shield, and cut oft 
his head witb the sword (VI. 54, 30). Hanu- 
man killed Trishiras with a sword and Maha- 
parshwa with a club (VI. 70, 142, 160). 
Sugriva wore a coat of mail in his fight with 
Mahodara, and clove his head in twain with 
a falchion (VI. 97, 16-33). 

From all thc.se considerations the conclu¬ 
sion is im'sistiblc that the poet of the 
Ramayana did not really believe flic associates 
ot Rima to be monkeys. 'They were in fact the 
non-Aryan hill-tribes of Southern India—as 
stated long ago by Gorresio, Wheeler and other 
savants—and being a good hater of men and 
things other than Aryan, he degraded them to 
tlic level of beasts, though in material civiliza¬ 
tion he portrays them as hardly inferior to the 
Aryans of Northern India. When Vishnu, at 
the solicitation of the gods, agreed to be incar¬ 
nate, for the purpose of destroying Ravana, as 
the four sons of Dasharatha, named Rama, 
Lakshmana, Bharata and Shatrughna, he asked 
them to generate Vfinaras who would be help¬ 
ers of Rama in the accomplishment of his 
mission The kings and nobles of the monkeys 
were thus the offspring of the gods—^Vali of 
Indra, Sugriva of the sun-god, HanumSn of the 
wind-god, Nila of the fire-god, Nala of the 
world-architect, and so forth. 

Ill 

Tbes Raksbabas 

The antagonists of the hero of the Rama- 
yaua, the race of Rakshasas, are not congenial 
to the refined taste of modem times. The 
tliread of unity of origin is here a help to over¬ 
coming the repugnance which is caused by the, 
dark colours in which they are ordinarily 
depicted. Ravana and his brothers Kumbha- 
kama and Bibhishana, and sister Shurpanakha, 
were bora of Bialiravas and Kaikasi. Bishravas 
was the son of Pulastya, son of BrahmS, and 
his wife, the daughter of Trinabindu (Uttara- 
kanda, 9; Sundara, 23; 6-8). RSvana was 
therefore, of divine origin, and was a votary of 
Brahma, also a member of the Hindu Trinity. 
It will appear presently that the poet of Uie 
Rimiyana has lavished all the resources of 
his iraa^nation on describing the splendour of 
the civilisation of Lai^. In fact, the island 


was inhabited by a well-ordered and well- 
governed commumty, not exactly akin to the 
Aryans of India, but not like poles asunder. 
Kumbhakarna, who was a cannibal, gives a rude 
shock to this placid view, but, as an offset, 
there is Bibhishana, as good a soul as any 
painted in the great epic; and there are not 
wanting noble women like Mandodari, the 
senior queen, Saramfi, wife of Bibhishana, and 
Trijata. Even Kumbhakarna advises Ravana 
to restore Sita to llama. The Rakshasas, there¬ 
fore, need not create any trouble for u«. 

Ravana 

But a stumbling block to the modern 
reader is the popular conception of Ravana as 
a monster with ten heads, twenty eyes and 
twenty arms. This conception, though support¬ 
ed by one or two passages in the Ramayana, 
(leaving out‘the Uttarakanda, which is a later 
addition), is counted by a number of desenp- 
tive sketches in which he appears as a normal 
human being. When Hanuinan saw Rfivana 
for the first time, asleep in his inner apart¬ 
ment, he found that his two arms, wearing gold 
bracelets, were spread out, like unto the flag¬ 
staff of Intira. (The dual number is used 
throughout the description of the arms. Verses 
15-12). The commentator observes on this 
passage, 

“ As the Doet speaks here of the two arms of Ravana, 
it is to be understood that he assumed ten heads and 
twenty arras at the t me of fighting.” 

We shall see that even this limitation is 
not adhered to. When Havana made advances 
to Sita, she indignantly repulsed them, and in 
course of upbraiding him in scathing terras, 
said, 

” 0 thou vile one, as thou didst cast thy grim, fero¬ 
cious, copper-coloured eyes upon me, why did they not 
(start out of their sockets), and fall down on earth f" 

Here also the dual number is used, and 
this IS repeated a few lines below. Thereupon 
Ravana, rolling his grim eyes, looked at Sita, 
(the phrase is again used in 58, 75), and stood 
in all his glory before her with his two fully 
formed arms, like unto Mount Mandara with 
its two peaks. When the Rakshasis reported 
the doings of Hanuman to Ravana, he blazed 
with anger like the fire of a funeral pyre, and 
drops of tears fell from the two eyes of that 
angry one, like drops of oil from two burning 
lamps. Later on, “rolling his two eyes in 
anger, he addressed his infmiated brother 
Kumbhakarna." 

The observation of the commentator that 
R&vana put on ten beads and twenty arms on 
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the battlefield is not home out by the Sixth 
Book (the Book of the War). There is no indi¬ 
cation of it in the highly rhetoncal description 
of him when he set out to meet the besieging 
host. At the very first sight of Ravana, 
Sugriva rushed upon him, and in the wrestling 
bout that followed between the two, Ravana 
caught hold of him by his two arms, and threw 
him on the ground; whereupon Sugriva rising 
forthwith like a ball caught hold of Ravana by 
his two arms and threw him on the ground. 
(VI 40, 30). In his first encounter with Laksh- 
mana the latter was felled to the ground and 
rendered unconscious by the spear hurled at 
him. Ravana tried, but failed, to raise him 
with hi‘. two arms (59 111). After the death 
of his son Indrajit, the most valiant defender 
of Lanka, while he was marching out to fight 
with Rama for the last time, “ his left eye 
quivered and left aim trembled.” (95. 45). 
In the duel that followed, “ Rama cut off the 
head of Ravana shining with a flashing crown.” 
(107. 54). Another grew m its place, this 
too was cut off, and so one hundred in succession. 
In every case, the hingular number is used. 
While threatening Ravana with extreme 
punishment betore they closed in, Kama used 
exactly the same phrase (103. 20). Ravana is 
credited with one head in numerous other 
passages also. Trijata, while narrating her 
ominous dream, said that she saw that Ravana, 
tied by the neck, was being dragged towards 
the north by a Rakshasi in red clothes (V. 27. 
26). Ravana thus describes the curse of 
Brahms on his rape of Punjikasthala : 

“If from today thon ravieh another woman by force, 
thy head shall certainly be riven into a hundred pieces 
(VI. 13, 14). 

After his fall, Bibhishana, while bewailing 
him, spoke of RavanaV two arms and one 
crown (VI. 109. 3). On hearing of the death 
of Ravana, his wives rushed out of the inner 
chambers to the battlefield. 

“Some fainted on seeing the face of the dead one; 
some, beholding his face, took his head in her lap and 
bathed her face in tears like a lotus bathed in snow.’’ 
(VI. 109. 9, 10). 

Mandodari, the eldest wife of Ravana, in 
her lamentation for him, speaks of his exqui¬ 
sitely beautiful face, and says, 

“Thjj face of thine, 0 Lord, haying been lacerated 
by the blood-spilling arrows of Rama and endued with 
the colour of blood, does not shine today.” (HI. 37). 

There is one celebrated passage in which 
RSvana is described as having ten heads and 
twenty hands. Hanum&n, after taking leave 
of Sits, whom he had discovered in his first 
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visit to Lanka, destroyed the ladies’ bower, 
burnt the palace and killed a number of promi¬ 
nent Rakshasas, including a royal prince, 
fought Indrajit, and then allowed himself to be 
captured, bound with ropes and barks of trees 
and brought into the presence of Ravana. In 
the glowing description that followe we are told 
that Hanuman beneld Ravana conspicuous by 
his ten heads and multiple arms decorated with 
bracelets and excellent sandal paste” (V. 49, 6, 
8). The commentator’s note on .this text again 
is : 

“ It 18 to be understood that when Hanuman fiaw 
him, Havana assumed a terrible form as he did m war.” 

We have seen that he did no such thing. 

The wor^ Dashagriva, he with ten necks, 
is constantly used of Ravana as a sort of 
permanent epithet. It’occurs in Sita’s reproach¬ 
es to Ravana immediately after she has spoken 
of his two eyes (V, 22 20), and is on a par with 
Dasharatha. The legend that RAvana had ten 
heads, twenty eyes and twenty arms, grew 
undoubtedly out of this epithet, and was inten¬ 
ded to convey the idea that lie was a warrior of 
unsurpassed powers. 

The upshot of the ' discussion is that the 
R.aksliasas were a highly civilised race— 
belonging to the Hamitic group, says Gorresio 
—who were hostile to the Vedio religion, and 
from their island-home, waged perpetual feuds 
with the Aryans on the continent of. India 

The ultimate unity of descent of the three 
groups of the dramatic personae is a noticeable 
feature of the Ramayana. 

CHAPTER II 

THE THREE CITIES 
I 

AYODHYA 
A City of the Plain 
1. The Ciiy 

There is a great, proaperoua, and ever-growing malm 
named Koahala, extending on eithei aide of tim river 
Saraju, which ib immensely rich in flocks and herds and 
wealth of gram. The world-famous eity of Ayodhya, built 
in days of yore by that king of men, Mann himself, 
lies in this dominion. This great and most beantifnl city 
is two hundred and eighteen miles long and seventy-two 
miles broad. Her gales stand at even distances, and the 
highways running out of them are wide, and well-laid. 
She IS beantiiied with broad royal roads which are straight 
and nicely planned, and laugh with blooming flowers and 
are constantly watered. Like the king of the gods in heaven 
King Dasharatha the winner of great kingdoms (by his 
wise and righteous rule) considerably added to the 
population of the citv. She has a number of gates and 
arched door-ways; her streets are symmetrical, with 
measured spaces between; and are lined with elegant 
shops. Every deseiiptiou of artists dwells in that city 
and she is equipned with all manner of weapons of offence 
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aod defence. Numerous bards and chanters of hymns 
of praise are to he found in this brilliant queen of cities, 
while there ere in her numbers of high, storeyed houses 
decorated with flags fluttering on the roofs, and her 
nunparts bristle with deadly arms. The whole city is full 
of wome&*B theatre, and flower-gardens and mango-groves; 
aod she is belted round with towering sal trees. 
Ayodhya is circled by a deep and wide and unfordable 
moat, and therefore difficult of access even to friends, and 
is quite unapproachable to the enemy. Cows and horses, 
and elephants and camels and asses there are in the 
citv without number. Groups of feudatory kings, paying 
tributes, and merchants from various countries are found 
in rer. She is resplendent with mountain-high palaces 
glittering all over with gems, and has in her, like the 
celestial citv of Indra, numerous pleasure-houses for 
women. This city of gold has her houses arranged with 
wonderful regularity; her women are lovely and she is 
rich in all varieties of jewels, and adorned with mansinr.8 
seven-storeys high. She is Situated in a champaign land, 
the hume-stcads lie close tog'ther, there % not an empty 
dwelling-place in her. She almunds in naddy and rice, 
and her water is as sweet as ine juice of the sugar-cane. 
The note of the lyre and the sound of the drum and 
other musical instruments are frequently heard in 
Ayodhya, and so her greatness is unsuipassed among 
tho cities of the world. This heavenly city on earth is 
inhabited by a great multitude of moat virtuous men, 
and defended by myriads of doughty warriors skilled ia 
arms, who never transgress the rules of fair fight.-- 
I. 5. S-22. 

2. The Inhabitants cp Ayodhya 

And as India rules Amaravati, Dasharatha, the prince 
true to promise, pursuing harmoniously the demands of 
righteousness, vrealih and pleasure, presided over that 
noblest of clUea. In that acme of cities, the men were 
happy, virtuous md widely-read, and each contented with 
his own pofMesslons, free from covetousness, and truth- 
speakiM. In that premier city there was none whose 
rtore of wnalth was scanty; none with dependent kinsmen 
who larked in the necessaries of life and was not well 
off in cows and horses and corn and coins. It was not 
possible to see anywhere in Ayodhya a man abandoned 
or stingy or cruel or unlettered or atheistical 
All the men and all the women were virtuous, marked 
by perfect self-mastery, Joyful, and both in respect of 
induct and character, spotless like the great sages. 
T^ere was in Ayodhya not one w! ) did not wear ear- 
r^s, end coronets and garlands; not one who did not 
uwdantlv enjoy the good things of life, was not clean, 
had not the person anointed and perfumed, did not feed 
on pure food and give away in charity, wear ornaments 
on the breast, the arm and the hand, and had not 

the passsions. There was in Ayodhya none 
who did not tend the sacrificial fire and perform the 
sacrifices, or was mean-minded or was a thief; none 
vinous or of impure descent.—^I. 6. 5-12, 

3. Ayodhya in her Gala Dress 

As soon as the people of Ayodhya heard that 
Dasnarstna had decided to instal Ram as crown-prince, 
they were wild with Joy. The royal roads and streets 
and sqii^s were filled with a mighty multitude; all the 
public thoroughfares were blocked by an immense con¬ 
course of men, eager to witness the ceremony on the 
inotTow, and their joyous shouts and acclamations made 
them resound as it were with the roar of the billows of 
&e sea. The streets were swept dean and watered; the 
<mses were decked with banner raised doft on the roofs 


and the front-doors had garlands of wild flowers hanging 
from them. AU the inhabitants of Ayodhya men, women 
and children, were eagerly looking forward to t^ dawn 
of the day which would behold the consecration of 
Rama.—11. 5. 16-19. 

No sooner had the day dawned than the citizens of 
Ayodhya began lo decorate the city. The temples tower¬ 
ing like the snow-capped peaks of the Himalaya, the 
cross-ways, the streets, the sacred fig trees, the palaces of 
the great, the houses of the merchants filled with vari^ 
stores of goods, the beautiful mansions of the rich house¬ 
holders, the places where people meet, and tall treei 
everywhere flags and banners floated to the wind. The 
people of Ayodhya heard songs, charming to the ear, of 
actors and dancers and signers. The citizens congregated 
in hous^ and squares, and were talking on the coming 
installation of Rama. Even children, playing at the 
doors of their houses, were engaged with one ano'her in 
colloquies on the consecration. In expectation of the 
inauguration of Rama the royal roads were strewn with 
flowers by the inhabitants, and rendered fragrant with 
the burning of incense, and for the purpose of dispelling 
the darkness of the night by illumination, they set up a 
large number of lamp-posts with branches like tlios'^ of 
trees on both‘sides of the streets. So the city, e^'orned 
by the citizens, stood in her gala dress.—II. 6, 10-^. 

II 

KISHKINDHYA 

A CUy in a valley surrounded by hills 

Then Lakshmana, the vanquisher of foes, invited in the 
name of Sugriva, entered the beautiful city of Kish- 
kindhya. He, the graceful one, saw, lying before him 
in the valley, the extensive celestial city, rich in jewels 
and flowering gardens, beautiful and possessed of untold 
wealth. It was full of palaces and temples, decorated 
with jewels of various descriptions, and trees in flowers, 
yielding wished-for fruits at all seasons. Its beauty was 
further enhanced by monkeys, children of Devas and 
Gandharvas, who could assume different shapes at will, 
wearing celestial roh‘‘8 and garlands. It was fragrant 
with the perfume of sandal, aloe and lotus, and its high¬ 
ways wore redolent of the liquor maii«ya and honey. 
He saw there many a lofty palace consisting of several 
storeys, and comparable in its height to the Vindhya and 
Meru, also mountain-streams of pellucid water. Laksh- 
mana^ beheld on either side of the royal road the 
beautiful dwelling-houses of the princes and noblm, ws., 
Angada, Mmnda, Dvivida, Gavaya, Gavakriia, Gaja, 
S^rahha, Vidyutmali, Sampati, Suryaksha, Hanuman, 
Birbahu, Subahu, Nala, Kumuda, Suriiena, Tara, Jambu- 
ban, Dadhibaktra, Nila, Supatala and Sunetra. The 
magnificent palaces shone like pale clouds; were adorned 
with fragrant garlands, filled with riches and beautiful 
With choicest women. And there stood before him the 
residence of the king of the monkeys, enclosed by a 
costal rampart, and so inaccessible, beautiful, like unto 
the matron of Mahendra, surmounted with bright turrets 
as the loftiest heights of mount Kailasa, beautified with 
iNooming trees yielding all varieties of desired fruits, 
the gifts of Mahendra; they were charming and 
Trembled blue clouds and cast a cool delicious shade with 
toeir celestial fndts and flowen. Its gate was guarded 
w a band of mighty monkeys holding weapons in their 
hands; ifii portals, white and coverd with celestial 
wreaths, flashed like molten gold. Such was the 
picturesque palace of Sugriva, wnich Saumitri entered 
^checked, as the sun passes into a moss of clouds. 
He, the pious one, passed throu^ seven courts filled 
with seats and conveyances, and saw at last the extensive 
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inner irpsrtment hidden {rom view. It had an abundance 
ol gold-and-ailver beda.eada and conches, all richly spread 
with costly coverlets. No sooner had he entered the 
inner quarter of the royal abode, than he heard uninter¬ 
ruptedly the sound of music, the voire and the notes of 
the lute keeping perfect measure. The hero saw in the 
mansion of Stigriva a multitude of women of varied forms, 
proud of their beauty and youth. He saw there women 
of noble birth, wearing gay garlands, engaged in string¬ 
ing charming chaplets and adorned with the best of 
ornaments. Lakshurana observed the attendants of 
Sugriva, contented, and without hurry in offering ihcir 
services, and not exhibiting previous ornaments on their 
persons. And then the graceful Satimilri was filled with 
shame as the sounds of women's girdles and anklets 
struck his ears. -IV. .13, 1-24. 

Ill 

LANK\ 

City on the peak of a mountain 

And Hanuman, taking his station on the top of that 
hill beheld woods and groves and Lanka situated on 
Mount Triknta. He saw before him trees of various 
descnpiions—saralas, kamikaras, kharjuras (dates) pro¬ 
fusely in flower, piyalas. muchilindas, kutajas, ketakas, 
priyangus emitting sweet fragrance, nipas and aapta 
chhandas, assnar, kobidaras and blooming karaviraa, and 
also trees bearing a load of flowers, as well as those just 
in blossom,—lliey were full of birds and their tops 
swayed in the wind. And he saw ponds filled with swans 
and karandavas. and bright with lotuses and lilies, and 
chatming sporting hills and expanses of water of various 
kinds, encircled by trees bearing flowers and fruits m 
all seasons; be also saw numerous beautiful gardens. 
Now Hanuman drew near Lanka, the city protected by 
Havana—it was rendered beautiful by moats full of 
lotuses and lilies: was well-guarded by Havana on 
account of his having carried off Sita, with bands of 
Hakshasas, carrying deadiv bows and patrolling all round. 
The great beautiful city wa« girded by a golden rampart, 
and filled with mansions as high as cliffs and resembling 
autumnal clouds. It was intersected in all directions 
by high pale-looking roads, lined by edifices, and 
hundreds of banners and streamers floated on the houses' 
and the turrets. The gateways of Lanka gleamed with 
pld and plants chiselled thereon. Hanuman beheld 
Lanka as the king of the gods would bis own seat.— 
V. ii. 8-19, 

The sun having set at night, Hanuman, reducing 
himself to the size of a cat, became wonderful to behold. 
At dusk, ^ sprang up and entered the beautiful city of 
Lanka which was divided up by broad hi^ways. It was 
covered with mansions having pillars and net-works that 
looked like gold, so that it mignt compare with the 
metropolis of the Gandharvas. Aid he saw that great 
citjr containing seven-storied and eight-storied houses, 
with surfaces studded with crystal, and adorned with 
gold. The dwellings of the Halishasas shone with edifices 
so adorned. And the variegated gold gateways of the 
Hakshasas cast everywhere a splendour upon Lanka 
adorned in all possible ways.—V. ii. 47-51, 

On entering Lanka at night, Hanuman found that 
the city protected by Havana, was rich in charming 
woods and waters, beautified with edifices resembling 
utnmnal clouds, resounding like the sea and refreshed 
OT the sea-bieeze; strongly defended by well-equipped 
forces, like Vitapabala, the city of Kuvera. There were 
“ij^iected elephants stationed at her beautiful gateways, 
and the gates with the arches were of a pale complexion; 
so that Lanka looked like Bht^avati, the dty inhsMted 


and defended by serpents. It also resembled Amaravat], 
the seat of the gods, pervaded by clouds, ch-rged with 
lightning, and illuminated by bright luminaries, and 
roaring with the blasts of violent winds. It was girt 
round by a great wall of gold, and embellished with 
pennons tinkling with numberless tiny bells. Hanuman 
was glad at heart as he surveyed the city; ho approached 
the rampart, and was filled with wonder as he again cast 
his gaze on every quarter of it. He observed that its 
doors were of gold, which were made splendid with 
quadrangles of lapises pavements studded with gems, 
crystals and pearls, and intoxicated elephants made of 
burnished gold and spotlessly white _ silver. The stairs 
were of lapises; and the houses to* which the doors 
belonged had their interior inlaid with crystal and was 
free from dust; they were so tall that they seemed to 
touch the sky. The whole city resounded with the notes 
of kraunchas and peacocks; it was the favourite resort 
of swans; and everywhere resonant with the sounds of 
tiumpets and arnaments.—iii. 1-11. 

On catching sight ol Lanka, Rama exclaimed to 
Lakshmana, “Behold, the’city of Lanka, towering up as 
if scrapiim the sky built on the peak of a mountain by 
Visvakarma, as it were, with the mind. It was built in 
days of yore, crowded with seven-storied mansions, ex¬ 
tending like the atmosphere covered with pale clouds,”— 
VI. 24, 9, 10. 

“It was ninety miles broad and one hundred and 
eighty miles long.”—VI. 39, 20. 

Having entered the beautiful city of Lanka at night, 
Hanuman proceeded along the highway strewn with 
flowers. He found that the-charming city was resounding 
with graceful sounds mixed with laughter, and ringing with 
blasts of trumpets. It shone with mansions having the 
forms of the thunderbolt and the hook and adorned with 
diamond windows—with the cloud-like edifices it looked 
like the firmament with clouds. At that time with the 
splendid, variegated palaces of the Hakshasas, resembling 
white clouds, and constructed according to different laws 
of architecture. Lanka shone forth in indescribable 
effulgence. And Hanuman was delighted os he saw that 
the city was decked with variegated wreaths. Moving 
from one house to another he observed on all sid<» 
dwellings of diverse forms and colours and heard capti¬ 
vating songs sung in the three tones of bass, tenor and 
treble, by damsels mad with love, like the songs of 
Apsaras in heaven. He also heard the j'inglings of girdles 
and tinklings of anklets; and sounds of footsteps on 
the staircases of the mansions of the nobles. And he 
heard here and there loud noises proceeding from clapp¬ 
ings of hands and war-cries. He heard in the city people 
engaged in reciting the mantras and studying the Vedas 
in the houses of the Hakshasas. And he saw demons and 
Hakshasas chanrinp- eulogies on Havana, and shouting, 
and behold, thei: was a mighty concourse of Rakthasas 
covering the highways.—VI. 4, 1-14. 

Havana’s Palace 

Hanuman, capable of assuming any form he chose, 
having ranged on the roofs of seven-storied houses, began 
wandering through the city with speed. At length ho 
reached the palace of the sovereign of the Hakshasas, 
encircled bv a dazzling wall of the colour of the 
sun. As a great forest is protected by lions, it was 
guarded by terror-striking Hakshasas. As he saw the 
prdace, be began searching for Sita with the help of 
the moonlight. It was full of beautiful arches fretted 
with silver i. id embelliebed with gold, and of splendid 
courts and doors. It had elephant-drivers mounted on 
elephants, and warriors who knew no fatigue; and horses 
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of irresistible speed tied to chariots; these, and curious 
sehicles, covered over with skins of lions and tigers, and 
resounding with tiny belts, and containing effigies of ivory, 

? :oid and silver, were ever coursing round the palace, 
t contained measureless jewels and was beautified with 
most costly seats, and was the emporium of mighty cars 
and the home of great heroes fighting in chariots. It 
was filled everywhere with many thousands of birds and 
beasts of diverse kinds, most beautiful to behold. The 
palace was closely guarded by meek warders at the out- 
dtirts, as well as by Raksbasaa; and it had a multitude 
of most handsome women of the highest rank. The 
mansion of the king of the Rakshasas was surrounded 
by the dwelling-houses of the nobles, and resounded like 
the sea with the sounds of matchless ornaments. It was 
furnished with the famous regal insignia and sandal of 
the best kind, and crowded with mighty warriors, like 
a vast forest with lions; it was resonant with trumpets 
and drums and ringine with the blares of conchs, where 
the ever-adored offspring of Parvas was always worshipped 
by the Rakshasas. Hanuman saw that nfajestic mansion 
of the high-souled Havana, grayr like the sea, resounding 
like the sea. possessed of an inexhaustible store of 
precious stones, flashing with rich jewels and containing 
a vast crowd of horses, elephants and chariots;—as he 
saw the palace, he deemed it to be the crown of Lanka. 
Next he surveyed the mansions of the princes and the 
nobles like Bibbisfaan, Indrajit, and others. At length 
he came to the residence of Havana; and he saw there 
various bands of Rakshasas and Rakshasis, and steeds 
of exceeding fleetness, red, white and black, elephants 
graceful to liehold and capable of vantpiishing enemy 
elephants. And he saw cars of various forms of burnished 
gold, bedecked with golden networks, bright as the 
newly-risen sun; and charming bowers; and picture- 
galleries, sporting-halls anl sporting mounts of wood, 
and saloons designed for dalliance and saloons for 
dalliance during the day. The palace had quarters for 
peacoeks and had a forest of pennons and flagstaffs, it 
was a very mint of innumerable gems, a net of treasures 
cast all aiound. By virtue of the lustre shed by the 
gems as well as the lustre of the valour of Havana that 
palace was resplendent like the sun shining in the glory 
of its rays. Hanuman also saw bedsteads and seats of 

{ [old and bright vessels. It was slimy with intoxicating 
iqiior, contained numbers of begemmed vessels and was 
loud with the sounds of anklets and tinklings of zones 
as well as the beat of drums of the variety of mridanga. 
—V. Canto 6, (abbreviated). 

The SiEEnnc Apshiment of Ravans 
Coming down from the cat Pushpaka, Hanuman 
approached the sleeping apartment of Havana. It was 
wide and graceful, of transcendent beauty, comely like 
unto a lovely lady; having staircases made of jewels and 
windows of gold network; the pavement was covered with 
crystal, and it contained statues of ivory, pearl, diamond, 
coral, silver and gold; it was adorned with jewelled 
pillars; they were large and numerous; on all sides the 
hall was gorgeously decked with very tall and straight 
pillars of equal dimensions; so that it seemed as if 
the structure weie flying to the sky with these pillar- 
wings, It was laid out with particoloured woollen 
blankets of a square shape like the earth, and broad as 
the earth with kingdoms and dwelling-houses. The 
apartment resounded with the cries of intoxicated birds; 
was redolent of celestial fragrance; furnished with most 
costly coverlets, and inhabited by the king of the 
Rakshasas. It was thick with the smoke of aguru and 
d&apo; spotless, nnd of li|d>t white colour like the swan. 
With an abundance of garlands of leaves and flowers, it 


looked like the spotted cow of Basistha. It was illumina¬ 
ted by golden lanm; but their light was bedimmed by 
the splendour of Havana. The brilliance of the lights, 
the splendour of Havana and the brightness of the 
ornaments all combined made Hanuman fancy that the 
sleeping hall was on fire.— V. 9, 22-32. 

CHAPTER Ill. 

CORONATION CEREMONIES 

Prefahations for the Instaixation or Rama 
AS Crown-prince 

At the request of &asharatha, Vasistha ordered the 
counsellors, saying ; , 

“ Do ye early in the morning provide in the 
sacrificial hall gold and gems, and articles for worship, 
and a complete assortment of drugs, white garlands, 
fried paddy, honey and clarified butter in separate 
vessels, cloths fresh from the loom, and a car, every kind 
of weapons, the fourfold forces, an elephant with auspici¬ 
ous marks, a chowrie and a fan, a banner and an 
umbrella of a pale white colour, a hundred pitchers of 
gold, with fire-like gleam, a bull with horns coated with 
gold, a whole tiger-ritin, together with whatever else may 
be requisite. And do ye decorate the doors of the inner- 
quarter of the palace as well as of the entire c.ty with 
garlands, with sandal-paste and fragrant dhupa. And do 
ye tomorrow morning bestow upon the principal 
Brahmanas nice and refined rice mixed with curd and 
milk, so that hundreds of thousands may be fed to satiety, 
giving to them moreover clarified butter and curd and 
fried paddy and abundant alms. Tomorrow as soon as 
the sun rises, the preliminary riles will be finished. Do 
ye invite the Brahmanas and provide them with seats. 
And do ye act up flags, and water the highways; and let 
musicians and courtesans wearing handsome ornaments 
repair to the second quadrangle of the palace and stay 
there. In the sanctuary of the gods and under the sacred 
fig trees should be senarately placed fragrant flowers and 
boiled lice and other ealablca, with alms. And let 
warriors, properly attired, mailed, and wearing leather 
fences for the left arm, with long swords hanging from the 
girdle, enter the courtyard of the paramount king, which 
is bubbling forth with the joy of the great festival.—11. 
3, 8-20. 

(The preparations proved abortive, as on 
the day intended for the installation, Kaikeyi, 
the second queen, entrapped Dasharatha into 
exiling Rama to the forest for fourteen years. 
Rama’s consecration as King of Ayodhya took 
place on his return at the end of that period). 

The CoNSECRAnoH of Rama as King of Ayodhya 
Then Bharaia said to Sngriva, “Lord, command 
envoys (to bring sacred water) for the consecration of 
Rama.” Sugriva immediately gave four jars of gold 
adorned with all kinds of gems, to four chief monkeys, 
and said, “Wait early at dawn with the four jars filled 
with the water of the four seas.” So commanded, the 
monkey, comparable to elephants, forthwith flew up 
into the sky with the speed of Gadura, Jamhuban and 
the swift-footed Hanuman and Rishava brought jars 
filled with the water of five hundred rivers. And Snshena, 
full of might, brought a bejewelled jar filled with the 
water of the eastern sea. Rishava quickly fetched water 
from the southern sea in a jar of gold, coated with red 
sandal and camphor. Gabaya, swift as the wind, collec¬ 
ted cold water from the western sea, in a jar of precious 
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■tone. Lastly, Hanuman, endowed witb all noble quali¬ 
ties. and swift as Gadum fetched water from the northern 
sea. Seeing that the chiefs of the monkeys had collected 
the water Satrughna consulted with the ministers, and 
■communicated the fact to the chief priest and the friends 
of the royal house. Then that old and holy Basisiha with 
-other Bnhmins, seated Rama with Sita on a throne 
adorned with jewels. Vasistha end Bijaya and Jabali 
and Kashyapa and Katyayana and Gautama and 
f Vamadeva sprinkled the pure scented water on Rama, 

' the tiger of men, as the Basus had done on Tndra, At the 
■ desire of Vasistha, priests, and other Brahmins, and 
i sixteen maidens, and ministers |nd warriors and mer- 
I chants also, with heartfelt joy, sprinkled the watei on 
Rama. All the gods, gathered together in the sky, with 
>he guardians of the four quarters of the world, distilled 
on his head the juices of all kinds of medicinal herbs. 
There was a crown fashioned by Brahma long ago, 
■decorated with precious stones, with which Manu was 
consecrated in days of yore; and after him generations 
of kings were consecrated one after another with that 
crown, hr-ght with the dash of many a gem, in a court 
oveilaid with gold, decorated with immense riches and 
•dazzling with most picturesque jewels of earious kinds— 

' in such a court Vasistha sealed Rama on a jewelled 
’ tliione, in due form, and next put the crown on his head, 

' and the other priests decked him out with ornamen's. 

’ Shatrughna held on him an umbrella, propitious and of 
pule white cohiui; Sugriva fanned him with a small white 
fan; another, white like the moon, was waved by Bihhi- 
- sliana. King of the Rakshasas. The wind-god at the 
■persuasion of Indra, presented to Rama a gold necklace 
shining with lustre, made up of a hundred lotuses, con¬ 
taining all kinds of precious stones and beautified with 
gems. And In ! there was universal lejoicing among 
j.*ods and men. VI. 128. 48-71. 

11 

THE INSTALLATION OF SUGRIVA AS 
KING OF KtSHKINDHYA 

Sugriva having entered the pleasant innei apartment 
'of his brother, his fiiends, (following the direction of 
-Rama) consecrated him as King of Kishkindhya. They 
brought for him a golden umbrella of pale coloui. a pair 
of white chowries with brave golden staffs, all kinds of 
jewels and a complete assortment of seeds and drugs; 
laerial roots and flowers of fig-trees, white clothes, white 
sandal-paste, fragrant garlands, water-flowers, and land- 
flowers, splendid sandal, various scents in large quanti¬ 
ties; fned paddy, gold, the aromatic plant tailed 
pmangu honey, clarified butter, turd, a tiger-skin, and 
a costly pair of shoes; and there came sixteen noble 
maidens, beaming with joy, carrying articles to anoint 
with such as gorochana (a bright yellow pigment prepared 
from the bile of a cow) and red arsenic Then the 
principle Brahmins were gratified with jewels, cloths 
and eatables with a view to their installing Sugriva, the 
chief of monkeys. Thereafter men conversant with the 
mantras, offered clarified butter, sanctified by mantras, 
to the fire lighted on a bed of Kmha grass. And next 
in a golden hall ntuated on the summit of the beautiful 
palace, spread with magnificent coverlets and decorated 
with variegated garlands, they placed Sugriva on a grand 
throne, facing the east, with mantras duly uttered; and 
collecting pure water in jars of gold from all the seas 
and rivers and holy nlaoes in aB quarters of the globe, 
the chief of the monkeys—Gaya, Gabaksha, Gabaya, 
Sharsbha, Gandhamadana, Maindya, Dvivida, Hanuman 
and Jfamboban—sprinkled the pure, performed water on 
Sugriva with auspicious horns of bulls and golden jars, 


according to the rites prescribed by the Shastraa, and 
the great sages, as the Basus did on Indra. On the 
consecration of Sugriva there was universal rejoicing 
amoM the monkeys. 

■nioreafter Sugriva, carrying out the instructions of 
Rama, installed Angada as crown-prince.—IV 26. 22-38. 

m 

THE INSTALLATION OF BIBHISHANA AS 
KING OF LANKA 

Rama asked Lakshmana to consecrate Bibhisfaana 
as King of Lanka. So commanded, Lakshmana, exceed¬ 
ingly delighted, took op golden jars, placed them in the 
hands of the chief monkeys, and ordered them to fetch 
the water of the four seas. The most excellent of the 
monkeys, swift as the mind, went forth very speedily, 
and came back with water, taken from the seas. There 
Lakshmana, surrounded by his friends, taking a jar, and 
placing Bibhishdha on a rich seat, consecrated biro with 
the water of that jar as Kjjig in Lanka, at the behest of 
Rama, in the midst of the Rakshasas, according to the 
Vedic rites. Then all the Rakshasas and the monkeys 
sprinkled the water on Bibhlahana. And his ministers 
and the other Rakshasas, who were attached to him, were 
highly delighted, and Rama and Lakshmana were also 
exceedingly pleased.- VI. 112. 8-18. 

CHAPTER IV 

FUNERAL RITES 
I 

Ths. Funhial Rites of Dasharatha 

Finding that Bharata was beside himself with grief 
al the death of Dasharalha, Vasistha, the priest, remind 
ed him that the time was come for the performance of 
the King's funeral rites. Bharata, in obedience to his 
words, asked the ministers to make preparations for the 
ceiemony. The corpse was taken oul of the cauldron 
of oil, and Disced on the ground, the face was sallow, 
hut It seemed as if the King were sleeping. It was next 
placed on a splendid couch adorned with various jewels. 
Bharata again .bewailed his father in piteous words, and 
was exhorted once more by Vasistha to rise and do the 
last rites of the departed monardi. Thereupon hr became 
quiet and urged speed upon the sacrificial priests, the 
family priests and the instructors Then the priests offer¬ 
ed oblations into the same fire whirh had been brought 
out of the fire-chamber of the King. Then attendants, 
with their throats thick with grief and minds distressed 
carried the dead King in a litter. Men, scattering about 
in the street gold and silver and various kinds of cloth, 
went before the bier. So others collecting sandal, and 
resinous incenses of different sorts, and fragrant fuel, 
approached the funeral pyre on which the King was laid 
and cast them on it. The jirirsts kindled the fire, offered 
oblations in it and recited there these mantras as ms- 
scribed in scriptures, and chanters chanted hymns from 
the Same Veda. And the wives of the King went there 
from the city, by litters and other conveyances, accord¬ 
ing to their raidta. surrounded by elders. The priests 
went round the corpse of the King, who had performed 
many sacrifiees, keeping it on the left side. His wives, 
headed by Kaiisalya. burning with grief, did the same. 
Then was heard there the loud wail of women stricken 
with grief and weeping piteously by the thousand like 
Krannehis. Then the wives of the King weming again 
and again, and abandoning themselves hmplessly to grief, 
went to the bank of the Sarajn by cars, and alighted 
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tlMste. They, together with Bbarata, the miniatera and 
the prieata, having performed the water-rites, returned 
to the city with their eyes filled with tears, and lying 
down on the ground, spent ten days in mourning.—II. 
76, 1-23. 

Th* Sbhaodha op Dashabatha 

On the expiry of the ten days, Bharala became free 
from uncleanness, and performed the Shraddha of his 
father on the twelfth day. He gave away to Brahmins 
money and gems, and rice in abundance, and herds of 
goats, and silvei in profusion and cows without number, 
and maid-servants, and man-servants, and conveyances and 
veiy large mansions. On the momini; of the thirteenth 
day, Bharata overpoweied by grief, burst into lamenta¬ 
tion. He gathered the (unbtirnt) bones and ashes of his 
father on the same day.—11. 77, 1-4, 8, 22. 

II 

THE FUNER.4t RITES OF VALI 

After Rama had spoked words of consolation to 
Sugriva, Tara and Angada, Lakshmana addressed Sngriva, 
saying; “Do thou with Tara and Angada, perform the 
funeral riles of Vali. Do thou order to be collected dry 
wood in large quantities, and precious sandal for Vali’s 
cremation. Console poor Angada, beside himself with 
gnef, and he not like a person of weak understanding, 
for this city is now under thee. Let Angada bring gar¬ 
lands. cloths of diverse kinds, scents, clarified batter, 
oil and whatever else may be requisite. Do thou, O Tara, 
go and fetch speedily a litter; for speed is a special 
virtue on an occasion like this. Let the monkeys, who 
are capable of carrying the litter, he ready, only those 
of the monkeys, who are strong and capable, will carry 
Vali to the erimation ground.” Having spoken thus to 
Sugriva, Lakshmana stood beside his brother. Hearing 
the words of Lakshmana, Tara hastened and went imme¬ 
diately into the city. Taking with him a litter, which 
was carried by monkeys and was worthy of being carried 
by heroes, Tara came back again. It was provided in 
the centre with an excellent throne, and was like unto a 
chariot. It bad birds paintid on it and was decorated 
with the piotures of trees. It was painted on all sides 
with figures of foot-soldiers beautifully arrwged, and like 
the chariot of the Siddhat, furnished with latticed win¬ 
dows. It was spacious and well-jointed and skilfully 
built by artisans, and looked like a wooden hill with 
its artistic carvings. It was adorned with exquisite orna- 
ments and variegated garlands, made stoat with closely- 
laid upper ribs and decked with red sandal. It was 
completely covered with abundant flowers and lotus- 
garlands, shining, and of the colour of the newly-risen 
sun. Beholding su^ a litter, Rama said to Lakshmana, 
“Let Vali he carried to the cremation-ground, and the 
funeral rites be performed.” Thereupon Sugriva, weep¬ 
ing, with the help of Angada, raised Vali from the ground, 
and placed him on the litter. Having placed on the 
litter the lifeless Vali decorated with various ornaments, 
garlands and clothes. King Sugriva, Lord of monkeys, 
issued the following command. “Let the funeral rites of 
the venerable one be performed at a suit^le place. 
Let some of the monkeys go before scattering large num¬ 
bers of jewels of various kinds, and let the litter follow 
behind. Let the monkeys perform the last rites of their 
master with the grandeur, which is witnessed among 
the Kings of this earth.” Vali’s funeral rites were thus 
perforfflM with a grandeur befitting his riches. Tara 
and othm monkeys, bereft of their patron, having em¬ 
braced Angada. proceeded weeping. Then oil the ^ale 
monkeys, who had been under the rule of Vali, gathered 


together, and wailed crying, “0 hero, 0 hero.” All the 
female monkeys, headed by Tara, bereft of their patron, 
followed their husband, lamenting in a piteous voice. 
The roar of lamentation of the female monkeys resounded 
from forest to forest and was echoed by mountains. A 
large number of the monkeys, roaming in forests, set 
the funeral pyre on the solitary bank of a hill stream, 
on a spot enclosed on all sides by water. Thereupon, 
the noble monkeys taking down the litter from their 
shoulders, stood apart, all stricken with grief. Then 
Tara, beholding her husband lying down on the floor 
of the litter, placed his head on her lap, and bewailed, 
overwhelmed with griff. The other female monkeys, 
harrowed by sorrow, raised Tara up, thus bewailing, and 
plunged in grief for her husband. Then Angada, weep¬ 
ing, and with his senses clouded with grief, placed the 
corpse of his father, with the help of Sngriva, on the 
funeral pyie. And applying the fire to it in due form, 
hr, with dared senses, went round his father keeping him 
to the left, who had departed and act out on a long 
journey. Having duly cremated Vali, the chief monkeys 
came to a river of auspicious water, with a view to per- 
fiiiming the water-ceremony. And all these monkeys 
assembled there, with Sugriva and Tara, and placing 
Angada before them, sprinkled water. Thus the heroic 
Rama, as sad as he and equally grieved with him, caused 
the obsequies of Vali to be performed by Sugriva.—TV. 
25, 12-40, 48-53. 

Ill 

THE FUNERAL RITES OF HAVANA 

In reply to Bibbishana. Rama said, “ Havana was 
great and mighty and a terror of people. Enmity lasts 
till death; our object has been realized. He is now the 
same to me as to you. Do thou perform his funeral 
rites according to prescribed forms. Thou wilt win 
renown thereby.” Hearing these words of Rama, Bibhi- 
shana hastened to make preparations for the obsequies 
of Ravana, his dead brother. He went into the city, and 
came out quickly with Ravana’s sacrificial-fire. He 
collected wooden carts, fire, priests, sandal wood, fuel of 
various kinds, fragrant aguru as well as sweet scents, 
gems and pearls and corals. He returned in a moment, 
surrounded by Rakshasas. Then with the help of 
Malyaban, he entered upon the ceremony. Brahmins, 
with tears trickling down their cheeks, placed Ravana, 
sovereign of Rakshasas, clad in a linen garment, on a 
superb golden litter, welcomed with brayings of trumpeta- 
of difierent kinds and panegyrics chanted by bards. 
They all raised the litter made picturesque with banners 
of diverse colours and garlands of flowers, and headed 
by Bibhishana, proceeded towards the south; they also 
carried wood. Fires lighted in vessels by priests went at 
that time before the procession. All the women of the 
harem, weeping, quickly followed behind; not being 
accustomed to walking, they seemed to be bounding all 
the way. Having reached the cremation-ground, they, 
heavy with grief, placed Ravana on a pure spot, and 
made the funeral pyre with sandal and other fragrant 
wood, such as padmaka and ushira, according to Vedic 
laws; they also spread upon it the skin of a spotted 
antelope. They performed magnificently the ceremony of 
the sacrifice to the Manes for the king of the Rakshasas. 
The Brahmins made the altar to the south-east of the 

g yre, and placed the fire thereon. 'They then laid on 
iavona's shoulders a vessel filled with curd and clarified 
butter, a cart at his feet, and a mortar on his thighs. 
They offered a complete set of wooden vessels, a pair of 
sticks used to make a fire by friction, and a mallet, in 
proper places, and thus went through the sacrifice to th» 
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Manee Then they killed a clean beaat in accordance 
with the prescriptions of scr^tures, and of great sages, 
for the sake of the lord of Rakshasas, made a covering 
paste of Its fat mingled with clarihed butter, and placed 
It on the mouth of the King They as well as Bibhi 
ahana, with disconsolate minds, decked Havana with 
p)i fumes and garlands and cloths of diverse kinds, and 
<M altered upon him fried rice, with tears sOreammg down 
then laces Thin Bibhishana applied the fire to him M 
prescribed form Thereafter he bathed, and in wtt 
clotheSi offered duly sesame mixed with Kusha grass and 
water Bibhishana, the chief of the Hakshasas, then tried 
to console those women again and again, and asked thi m 
to go back to the city After th«y had le entered it, he 
went back to Rama and humbly stood by him—VI 111, 
100122 


CoNCLUHON 

It IS evident from the above sketches that 
till poet of tht Raniayana was acquainted only 
with one type of civilization The kings of 
Ayodhya, the Vanaras and the lukr of Lanka, 
together with his biotheis, aie all descended 
from the gods of the Aryan pantheon, and 
profess the Vedic religion, the Vedas ai e studied 
with reverence at Ayodhya, Kishkmdhya and 
Lanka, and their injunctions stiictly followed 
by the three races of men, monkeys and 
monsters m the installation and obsequies of 
their kings Brahmins were indispensable even 
at Lanka The poet does not hesitate to apply 
the Aryan standaid of morality to a people 
whom he holds up to ridicule as ventable 
monkeys In material prosperity there is not 
much to choose between the three cities, Kish- 
kindhya vies with Ayodhya in wealth and 
physical comforts, while the state which was 
protected by that prince of iniquity, Ravana, 
surpasses in beauty and splendour the other two 

Artistic strokes are met with here and 
there, intended to differentiate the three types 
of civilization from each other The Vffnaras, 
and more than they, the Rskshasas, are addict¬ 
ed to heavy drinking, but intoxicating liquors 
are not banned in the kingdom of Kosala And 
the fratncidal feud of Vali and Sugriva, as well 
as their sensuality, and Rfivana’s violence and 
abandonment to the lust of the flesh, are 
possibly meant as betokening a lower grade of 
civilization, but the history of the woild pro¬ 
vides abundant proofs that the path of intel¬ 
lectual progress does not always run parallel 
to that of moral development 


The structure of society and the foira of 
government are the same tteoughout the epic 
The poet recognizes only tlie patriarchal state 
in the one, and monarchy in the other 
Dasharatha is not less polygamous than 
Ravana, and Sugriva’s espousal of Taia, attei 
the death of his elder brotliei Vali, finds its 
echo m the bitter reproaches of Sita wihen, at 
the crisis of her fate, she ehaiged Lakshmaiia 
with harbouring the wicked design of seizing 
upon her m case Rama fell at the hands of the 
Rakshasas in the Dandaka fon st—a clear proof 
ol the existence of the like piactiee among the 
Aryans A minor point of lescmblance in 
social custom is the seclusion ol women m tin 
Ihrip kingdoms They ordmaiily live in the 
inner apartments but follow the funeial pio- 
ccssion to the oiematien ground on the death 
ot the king In all the thiee eoramumtics, 
Aryan and Non-Aryan, the position of women 
IS the same 

Another point worth noting is the council 
of elders which is consulted on all important 
oecasions by the rulers of Ayodhya, Kish- 
kindhya and Lanka The administrative 
machinery appears to bq the same among men, 
monkeys and monsters 

But there is a broad line of demarcation 
in the depiction of the three races which should 
not be lost sight of In the Aryan society, as 
painted in the Ramayana, the supremacy of the 
Brahmins is unassailably established, it, there¬ 
fore, naturally centres round the hermitage. 
There were Brahmins or priests, non-Aryan 
perhaps, among the Vanaras and the Rakshasas 
too, but we do not hear of hermitages at Kish- 
kindhyS or Lanka The Aryan poet has given 
us an idealized picture of the post-Vedic Aryan 
civilization in India 

The general sameness of the civilizations of 
Ayodhya, Kishkmdhya and Lanka is, however, 
relieved by some features of the funeral ntes of 
Ravana, which are absent from those of the 
other two monarchs The onentation of the 
altar, the placing of various articles on different 
parts of the corpse, at its feet, and around it, 
the saciifice of a clean beast, and the death- 
mask—these are items peculiar to the obsequies 
of the king of Lanka They perhaps pomt to 
his iion-A^an ongin, but the clue to their 
significance is not to be found in the RamByana. 
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OF ALL the proWeme that retard tlie progress of India, 
the knottiest is the “ Moslem Problem,’’ relat ng to the 
inter'telatimi of the Mohammadan elements in the popu¬ 
lation of India and the Hindu and other ejeraents. Such 
a “ problem ” cannot be expected to rise in any reason¬ 
able society; but. unfortunately in India things aie not 
always guided by reason, even in simple matters, and 
piejudice or fanatieism which is the enect of ignorance 
or false perspective controls oiii attitude and action. 
The “ Moslem Problem ” has taken its present form in 
India largely through a wiong orientation of the Indian 
MiAammadans with regard to their racial and cultural 
afinities. Of course, educated Indian * Musalmans are 
qu.te alive to the fact that ,they are mainly of Indian 
origin, and are of the same race and culture as the 
Hindus; but unfoitunatelv those who frame the ideology 
of the masses of the Indian Moslems are not always clear 
in their own views, and they make a hash of history and 
religion and race; and by emphasising upon the differences 
Imtweon the extreme typos of Islamic theologiial notions 
on the one hand, and certain Hindu usages and practices, 
which appear to go counter to these notions, on the other, 
they are constantly helping to retain and even widen 
the cleavage between the two communities (for which 
Hindu exclusiveness also is to some extent lesponsible), 
making those who are brothers in blood feel I ke aliens 
with regard to each other and behave like enem es. There 
is no interest felt in the Indian bases of their life and 
culture, as many of the Indian Musalmans have been 
taught to believe that the mere fact of adheience to the 
cult of the Propltot of Arabia has made them the inheiilors 
of the traditions and glories of the worlds of the Arabs, 
Persians and Turks, and has taken away from them, at 
least for the time being, the right and the desire to feel 
a^ride in the achievements of their aneestors, the ancient 
•fijuu, or even to feel comfortable is a mJim which 
does not at every step remind them of the Islamic lands 
til the west. The conflict of interests and ideals between 
tihe invaded Indian and the invading Turki, Afghan 
and Persian Mohammadan who took up the 
sdf-appointed task of fighting Cod’s battles against 
the heathen and thereby profiting both in this world and 
the next, has to a large extent been pr^tuated—even 
when the descendants or the Turki or Irani invader ceased 
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to be a foreigner and became a full-blooded Indian after 
generations of inbreeding with Ind ans, and when the 
full-blooded Indian himsell adopted the religion of th^ Arab, 
Turk and Persian and affiliated himself to the groups 
of the descendants of the foreign Mohammadan 
conquerors. An Indianr Mohammadan mentality has been 
formed, mostly in Northern India, which is that of a 
once-ruling people who are God’s due and whose ances¬ 
tors or spirituiu teachers conquered the land with their 
swords. Behind this, there is also an ill-understood and 
vaguely suppressed feeling of self-iepmach in the minds 
of those Mohammadan, who are conscion, of their pure 
Indian origin—a feeling which i, hound to be engendeied 
by the very presence of tlie Hindus exulting in their 
national religion and nat onal traditions. As a necessary 
counterpoise tp such a feeling, laleni ra manifest, Pan- 
Islemism, and latterly an intransigeant anil all-exchisive 
Moslem attitude, has been the natural refuge of those 
Indian Moslems who lay gieatci strew on creed than on 
life, on religion than on the race. 

Closely interwoven with a spiritual struggle like the 
above are other forces, which are moie vital even though 
they are operating under the surface, namely, economic 
and political, the desire to acquire and retain and the 
desire to control. These othei fnices have different impli¬ 
cations in different parts of the country. They have got 
one aspect in Hyderabad State, a different one in the 
Un ted Provinces, and a third one in Bengal. 'The ideo¬ 
logy working in the minds of and occasionally guiding 
the Moslem intelligentsia in the diffeient paits of India 
may he the same, as ideologies are east lo acquire; but 
the eoonomic and political problems are not the same 
everywhere. In the United Provinces, it is a Moslem 
minority which largely furnished the ruling arstocracy 
for the last six hundred years and which built up the 
la^t phase of Indian civilisation—the Indo-Moslem one; 
th’s Moslem minority is conscious of its past achievement, 
and at the same time is apprehensive of being absorbed 
within the rising tide of the Indian. Hindu nationalism 
of the surrounding Hindu majority. In Bengal, on the 
othn hand, Rie Mohammadans form the bulk of the 
agricultural masses, particularly in East and North Bengal, 
and tin rnently they were hot Mohammadans in name 
only, being dominated by the Hindu upper classes 
(of the same race and speech with them) in all 
spheres of life. The Mohammadan movement in Bengal 
has as its objective the economic and cnltnral establish¬ 
ment of an eoonomicaUy and culturally backward group, 
now for the first time conscious of its number and the 
power that comes from it. and assured of the moral sup¬ 
port of the British eager to punish an overweening Hindu 
intelligentsia which has as its avowed object the freeing 
of India from British domination. In the anti-Hindu 
ideology of the North Indian Mnsalman, who places creed 
before race, a good many Bengal Moslems have found a 
sourre of strength in the struggle for economic and 
polit’cal as well as cultural predominance which has 
become their avovred objective. In this way. so far as 
Bennl Is eeneeined, the ideology evolved by North Indian 
Moslem aristecrats has been eagerly adopted by 
the Bengali Moslem masses: and the result has been 
the Hindu-Moalem problem of Bengal, imite unique of its 
kind in India. 
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The mais economic, and political issues have been 
•M>verl8id by religious and supposedly cultural differences. 
ZEconomic reasons for a class struggle are there, and these 
concern Hindu and Moslem Bcng.! in the name way. 
Power and prestige through predominance in the public 
servjies and the professions which the Hindus have been 
wielding so far through the r superior education, are 
now Ht>ughl lo be transferred to the Moslems even when 
the\ ate not ready educationallv and otherwise. The 
conilif is for wealth and power; and lehgion ha-^ been 
invoked, and aM that Hindu and Mohammadan Bengal 
lUly built up or has hem mjoying ls a national 
hetiljgc. js boiigin to be ciuslicdsoi disioitcd. to make it 
suiipnseillv more c«»mpatible to the new ideology o{ Indian 
Tdoblemdoni. 

Tin* Miisalman Bengali too finds himself in the 
midsi of a conflict of 'deas. He is bewildered by being 
lashcil into the narrow path of orih<Mloxy whuh places 
religion abo\c laeiali-'in oi nationalism: he is losmg his 
beai ngs mote than cvei. Ilis wa .t of imagination, and 
his want of propn education, make him think that the 
nairow path is the only path for him. He does not 
usually find any light from the teachers of his community 
who niostlv harp upon the negative aspects of his Indian 
or Bengali Moslem position, lit has noi ^ealiwil li m-elf 
as vet, and consequently he cannot build up something 
positive m literature or art or music, m a higher cultural 
life. He is taught to look upon a nationalism that traus- 
Cend'« religion as something lo be avoided. 'Fhe voire of 
oitliodovy iH a veiv loud voice in the Islam of India today : 
it makes the call lo a icasonable attitude to life and to 
things in geneial ineidy a wail, a ciy in the wilderness. 

But it must he saiil to the credit of Indian Moslem- 
dom III Bengal, as in othei parts of India, that this call 
; is n»)t wholly absent. There is in Bengal as in other 
part's of fmlia a noble band of thinkers and wrileis among 
1 Mosh-ni-. who lefiise to make a man’s need the sole test 
; of his exeellcnee, who believe in harmony and not str fe 
I as the basis of human relations, particularly within a 
[ people of one language, one history, one culture and one 

I e, and who do not think that a particular lellgion or 
led makes an individual or a community ipso facto 
id or had Prominent among such Mo**lem writers in 
ngal is Rcraul Karim. With his facile and convincing 
II in both English and Bengali, he has been an inde- 
igable soldier in the fight for the cause of sweet-reason- 
leness in the domains of life and lileratuie wherevei 
concerns the Moslems. With rare courage in a society 
i consDicuoiis for education or culture in Bengal, the 
isscs of which are dominated hv a most unthinking 
iesthood which is ever ready with threats of spiritud 
nishment not infrequently atlendecl by personal violence 
d social ostracism, Mr. Rezaul Karim has lieen preach- 
g what ‘Islam’ really means - Peace. In the midst of 
iJCouH voices proclaiming war, and war to the death, 
tween the Mwlem brotherhood on the one hand, and 
icT communities on the other, his has been the still 
tall voice of his people, a voice which can never be in 
in and is hound to be heard when the din and the 
angle of the present day subside. I consider Mr. 
•/aul Karim’s paj^rs which he contributes frequently 
the leading English and Bengali journals of Calcutta, 
dies, weeklies and monthlies, to be among the sanest 
•.,d most thoughtful things on current Indian politics, 
particularly in connexion with their communal or Hindu- 
Moslem relations. 

From his writings. Mr. Rcnr.au1 Karim appears to us 
ij* a ®*',*^^®*** Modem patriot who believes that the 
lire in peace and amity and 
^ud up a great Indian nation. In an air surcharged 
'•with mistrust and jealousy seduloudy cnltivated by a 

ti 


peculiar kind of mentality which places the good of the 
Moslem people of Arabia and Egypt and Morocoo aa of 
a sort of chcMien people of God above that of the Hindu 
brothers of the Indian Musahnans, Mr. Karim io fre* 
quently forced to be controversial and argumentative, 
critical and destruci.ve, in his essays. But generally, 
Mr. Karim has stated the case fur a sane and a reasonable 
attitude towards Indian problems on tht pail of the 
Indian Musalnians. and at tiroes on the part ot the Hindus 
as well. He is a Moslem nationalist of a radical type, 
who pins his faith on the Indian National Congress, and 
H against the Commnnal Award, that monstrous iiis^itu* 
non which has done incalculable mischief to Indian 
humanity by fostering and accentuating communal Jis- 
union and strife. 

The iitlcb of some of the various articles in the 
English book by Mr. Karim will indicate the scope of 
his discussions : Indian First and itulian Always; f Salute 
the National FI<k;.C ongress is India and Iridia is Con^ 
gress. Toleration in hlam; The Prophet of Islam and 
the Non-\]odvm\; Prince l)ara SHkoh*% Philosophy of 
Life; An Open Letter to Sir Mohammad Iqbal; ITkat is 
Muslim Interest? H. II. the Aga Kkan^s Mission; KiU 
Communalism; Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League; The 
Genesis ol the Communal Award; Who Suppressed the 
Muslim ? Is Islam in Danger ? 

Ill his Bengali book Jagrhi some of the subjects 
discussed are : Religion and Literature; Conversion; What 
Destroys Religion ^ Khilafal Without the Khalifa; Pride 
of Community; The Present Social Order; The I/niversity 
of C^cutta and the Musalmaqs; Crisis in Moslem Educa¬ 
tion; the Question of *SrT and the Lotus in the University 
Crests and Btngali Moslems; What One should read and 
what One should not. The articles in the other Bengali book 
arc mostly in connexion with communalism in politiea. 

Mr. Kar.m writes in a very calm and dispassionate 
manner, and theic is an atmosphere of culture and hl^ 
seriousness in his writings which make them veiy foroaful: 
some of bis papers on cultural topics should have a 
pcimanimt place in the field of the Bengali essay. It 
IS unfortunate that a section of the Moslems of Bangil 
in their failure lo appreciate the sanity, the urbanity 
and the modeiation of his views brand him as an enemy 
of their cominiiniiv : but we know that under ceitain 
<*irciimslanres. censure is high praise. 

One swallow does not make Hummer ; but when we 
find at least one voice like that of Rezaul Karim in the 
field of Indian and Bengal polities, we need not despair. 
And Mr. Karim knows, as wc also know, that he will 
receive recognition from bis community in due time, as 
one who could survey the field above the storm, and tri^ 
to pour oil on troublc/d waters, in the best interests of all 
the communities that go to make a common Indian na^on. 

I can only finish hy quoting what Sir I^aphulU 
Chandra Rav has said about Mr. Rezaul l^rlm : It is 
a hopeful sign that New Bengal has a worthy son in the 
person of Mr. Rezaul Karim. He is thoroughly againet 
Communalism. Without fear he has announced in a 
clarion voice in his book the terrible mischief coramunal- 
ism is doing to the country and to society. In this, he 
8 in the forefront of our political writers, and I Should 
think he is unique. Through various reasons the politi¬ 
cal horizon of India is blackened with storm clouds; I 
lielievc that Will be dispelled by forceful writers like 
Rezaul Karim.’* 

T hope that Mr. Karim’s English book will have a 
place in all libraries in India, and I cannot ^nk that 
any library in Bengal can afford to be without these 
works by Mr. Karim which discuss in such dispas^onata 
yet forceful manner what is the most most vital problem of 
Bengal and Indian life. 
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ENGLISH 

WORLD FEDERATION: By B^car Newlang, 
FEDERATION ITNIVERSELVF,: Par Oicar Nrwfang. 
Tradait Pitrre Omilt. Barms and Noble, me.. New 
York. Price not mentioned. 

TWs important volume contains Oscar Newfang's 
work in the English and French languages. 

The aijlhiii shows m this book that the way to 
permanent peace lies timmgh world federation. The 
two conditions of permanent peace are poliucal unity 
and economic freedom : 

“La single, effective, acceptable authority throughout 
the whole area in which the peace is to be kept, and 

2. free movement of goods, money and persons 
thrOMhout the same area,” 

the whoie argument of the book has been outlined 
in about five pages. The outline enables the reader to 
gr^ what the author wishes to establish. The book is 
mtten throughout very lucidly and methodically. It is 
ffivided intn three parts. Part I treats of the conditions 
<ra irorld pe&cc, of which the two basic ones have been 
mentioned above. 

“The history of many centuries and of many lands 
shows a continuing tendency of the peoples of the world 
to unite into ever larger governmental units, '^ile the 
dawn of history displays mankind as a very large number 
of erastantly fighting family clans, and latei as a large 
number of fighting tribes formed by the union of these 
fanmy clans for the sake of safety, later and more 
authentic history portrays mankind slowly uniting into 
jess numerous groups of smaU principalities, and still 
later exhibits the slow and pa nfiil union of these small' 
piinci^ities into our modem nations. 

“With each advance in the size of governmental units 
peace has been established within the enlarged area of 
each unit, and as the size of the units reaches the dimen¬ 
sions d our modern nations, peace has jicen fa ily well- 
established within the whole area of each of these national 
units, ^ There now remain in the world only about sixty 
sovereign units as compared with many hundreds in past 
oenepries. This is the present stage of the evolution of 
mankind.” 

At this stage many attempts have been made from 
time to time to form larger units than the national ones 
by means of alliances, treaties, councils and confedera- 
tiona. But these attempts have succeeded only partially 
and temporarily in cstabli-hing a piecarions peace 
throughout the territories of these larger units. 

The autlior points out that the |reat problem belm 
mankind now is to ffnd the conditions under which 
permanent peace throughout the world may be achieved, 
iCnd thus to lay the foundation for an advance in the 


welfare of all peoples far surpassing anything that the 
world has thus far seen. 

In order to find the minimum conditions under which 
permanent peace is possible the author has presented in 
this work a study of the' actual achievement of peace 
within the four countries of Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Germany. The reasons why the League of Nations 
has failed to establish permanent peace are set forth. In 
Chapter XI the author shows how the League of Nations 
can be developed into a world federation by developing 
its Assembly into a world legislature, panting compulsory 
jurisdiction to the world court, developing its Council into 
a woild executive cabinet, gradually transferring the 
armed forces from its member states to the central autho¬ 
rity, giving the central authority the power of taxation, 
padiially removing trade barriers, and establishing a 
world monetary and banking system. 

In order to facilitate the taking of these steps a 
revision of the League Covenant is suggested in detail. 

So far as the reasoning of the author in the abstract 
is concerned it is convincing. But what may look easy 
on paper may be very difficult of achievement in icality. 
The writer knows the difficulties to be overcome and' 
paints them out. 

We are living in a critical period of human history. 
We must either go forward to world-law and world-order, 
or go back to anarcbv and war. 

THE MAN BEHIND THE PLOUGH : By M. Aazul 
Buque, Speaker, Bengal I,egislatiw Assembly, and Vire- 
Chmceller, Ctdcutta University. The Book Company, Ltd., 
Calcutta. Price Rupees Five. 

This book enables the reader to form an idea of the 
condition of the Bengal peasant, by placing before him 
facts relating to the regional geopaphy of Bengal, by 
enumerating the natural calamities in the five Divisions 
of the province in chronological order, and by describing 
in detail all the various conditions under which apicul¬ 
ture has to be carried on in it 

The author is well qualified for the task which ho 
imposed upon himself. As he was the president of a 
ViUage Union Bopd, the chairman of a municipality, the 
vice-chairman of a district board, and the member of 
various committees and boards like the Provincial Bank¬ 
ing Enquiry Committee, Bengal Jute Enquiry Committee, 
Indian Franchise Committee, the Bopd of Economic 
Enquiry and the Board of Industries, and os he has 
toured through almost every village in his own district 
and through every district of Bengal and every province 
of India, he had ample opportnnities to study the realities 
of rural Bfe. 

The bock deals vrith sgriculture in Bengal in general 
and with its main crops, 'inongh cotton is not at present. 
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I mum or even a subsidiary crop of Bengal, its possi¬ 
bilities might have been pointed out. There are chapters 
dwelling on the cost of agriculture and the family budget, 
the average holding, incidence of rent, revenue and taxes 
on land, and the displacement of agricultural workers. 
Other chapters are devoted to cattle, rural indebtedness, 
.and debt and co-operation. One chapter treats of the 
“problem of over-population.” The Land System is first 
treated of historically and, in part, with refertnee to some 
tuber countries and then the Permanent Setiiemen , 
Tenancy Legislation after 1793, Enhance and Contract, 
Transferrability, Summary Procedure and Certificate 
Power, and Abwabs are elaborately described and dis¬ 
cussed. The book concludes wifti a chapter on “ Pros¬ 
pect and Perspective,” of which two paragraphs ore 
entitled. “ The Heart of Bengal is Corroded,” and “ They 
(Bengal peasants) are Gallant Gentlemen. ” Appendix E 
supplies information relating to agriculture and allied 
industries in many foreign countries and Appendix F 
hriefly enumerates recent agrarian reforms. 

There are 82 statistical tables in the book. 

By working very hard the author has produced a very 
useful book, which no one who is interested in the welfare 
of the Bengal rmyat can do without. 

SERMONS OF HEM CHANDRA SARKAR, MM 
.D.D. Edited ojid pu-blithed by Miss Sakimttda Sastrit 
Vedatirtha, M.A., B. Litt, (Oxore), 2I0’6, Comtvallis Street, 
^Calcutta. Crown 8vo. Pages 159, Price not mentioned. 

Dr. Hem Chandra Sarkar was one of the most enthu¬ 
siastic and active ministers and missionaries of the 
Sadbaran Brahmo Samaj. He was an erudite scholar and 
a man of faith. The sermons of such a devout and faith¬ 
ful servant of God cannot but make edifying and inspiring 
reading. 

THOUGHTS OF SHAKESPEARE : By Nor Bir Sen. 
Published by the Author, post'box No. 7832, Calcutta. 
Price Rs. 5. 

Dr. Sir Gokul Chand Narang has contributed a fore¬ 
word and Dr. Sir P. C. Ray an introduction to this hook. 

It is an anthology of quotations from Shakespeare’s 
works arranged according to subjects in alphabetical 
order. 

Sir P. C. Ray rightly observes that the subjects 
chosen are highly representative and one may safely 
remark that the works of the greatest recorder of human 
passions have here bpen made sufficiently liandy to suit the 
busy world. The book will be of great helo to writers 
and speakers who want to embellish or atltl force to their 
writings and speeches. 

CONFERENCE NUMBER OF “INDIAN JOURNAL 
OF ECONOMICS ” : Peters recul and discussed at the 
22nd Conference of the Indian Economic Association held 
•at Nagpur, December, 1988. Issued by the Department of 
Economics and Commerce, University of Allahabad. 
Price Rs. 3-8. 

As most of the papem in this volume relate to debt 
legislation, the publication of this volume is veiy timely. 
It will prove useful to members of legislatures, journalists 
and other publicists and students of economics in general. 

D. 

CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN PROBLEMS 

THE CHRISTIAN CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIANS: 
By Kenneth Ingram. Published by Messrs, George Allen 
•and Unwin, Ltd. 1938. Pages 223. Price 6s. net. 

This book is approplately described as a challenge. 
ttvU of any kind, jdiyucu sufieriag, life maimed and ait* 


tOTtcd are a challenge to men of goodwill. Social mala¬ 
dies, economic maladjustments and industrial hardships of 
our day consritute a challenge to the Christian who beeves 
in a kingdom of righteousness and prays for its coming. 

This challenge is not a new phenomenon in history. 
Mr. Ingram finds a parallel in the transition from the feu¬ 
dal form of society to capitalist organization at the begis- 
ing of the present era. He could have gone farther back 
when Christianity faced a slave-ridden sodety. Social life 
is in a state of perpetual flux and the permeation of 
Christian ideals and principles is naturally a lengthy pro¬ 
cess. Centuries were to pass from the time St. Paul 
proclaimed the equality of all men in the face of God till 
slavery was abolished. “There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female : for ye are all one in Christ.^* Galatians 3JI18. 
These great Christian ideals act as explosives. But bow 
long does it uke to become actual possessions of mankind! 
And when one generation has cured certain social evils, 
does not anotheg arise which brings into existence other 
kind of social evils ? The battle against slavery was won 
after centuries of struggle only to find that a new slavery 
was brought in. Ftudents of industrial conditions assure 
us that the slavery in our industrial conditions does not 
very much differ from conditions in the Graeco-Roman 
world. 

What is the Christian to do in the presence of so much 
suffering caused by our industrial conditions ? Is he to 
he contented with religious practices, going to Church, 
worship God and develop his own religious life, leaving 
the maladies of this world to \?e healed in another world 
where irritating inequalities will be levelled up and the 
crown of thorns of physical suffering would be replaced 
by the joys of Heaven ? Or should he concentrate his 
attention on the removal of suffering, in the amelioration of 
mankind and on healing social diseases ? The chidlenge 
stated in such dialectical terminology is sure to receive an 
inadequate answer. In real Christianity, the love of God 
and the love of man constantly act and react one upon the 
other. Love of mankind, humanitarian virtues, ere like 
fruits which can be enjoyed only for a time if they are 
cut off from the tree. Sooner or later the fmit grows 
woody and withers, and we have to return to the living tree 
for more sap and vitalising energy. Christian effort may 
succeed for a time in softening the hardships of modem 
life—-and there are some who would consider Christianity 
important on this account only : but the inspiration of 
Christian endeavour is not mere fellow-feeling but the 
transcendent implications of the Incarnation of Jesus Christ. 

lx>vc of God and love of man can not be separated. 
Both spring from the same source. Both are the result 
of the inspiration of a person, the life and death of 
Jesus Christ. Christian living—-observes a writer in The 
Expository Times.—h tlie assimilation of the prinelples 
(which were expressed concretely by Jesus in His life and 
in His teaching); an assimilation largely induced by the 
contact with the personality of Jesus. And these princi¬ 
ples have to be rc-expressed in ways appropiate to the 
individual circumstanees of place and time. Christian 
living is thus never stereotyped. It is individual and it 
is creative. 

Christianity is not going to help solving the problems 
of our lime by becoming Socialist or Totalitarian, by 
turning to the Left or to Right, but by bringing men 
and women into a living contact with Him Who is the 
Saviour of the World. 

P. G. BamOE 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL BOARDS, IN 
THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY : By M. Venkatarangaiya, 
M.A., Head of the Department of History, Economict and 
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PfUiiics, Andhra UniveraUy, Published by the Local 
Sdf^Govemment Jnstiaue, Bombay, Price Rs, 4. 

Prof. Venkatarsagaiya has made a usrful and a 
readable survey of the development of local boaids in ihc 
Madras PrcBidoncy and has ably disctmned the problems 
involved in the extension of Ixw'al Self-Government in 
rural areas. He is right in holding that Self-Governin*'nt 
in local areas was impractical under a hureaueiatlc 
regime and also in pointing out (hat democrac) to bo 
real muM be based on a fully developed system of Loral 
Self‘Coverument. As Laski insists, the individual can 
govern only in a small locality. Professor Venkatarangaiya 
is, therefore, an enthusiastic supporter of the policy of 
reviving village panchayats and of entrusting them with 
larger and more varied functions. 1 am afraid, experi¬ 
ence m flngland is not very encouraging in this connec¬ 
tion. Hie parish there has proved too small a unit for 
most purposes. 

Prof. Venkatarangaiya has rendered valuable service 
in emphasising the distinction between tMb woik of local 
boards and their elected Chairijian and the permanent staff. 
In a country like Indiai, partitultulv at llu'* stage of 
inexperience and prominence of minority que^ions, this 
distinction js of supreme importance. I am dchnilely of 
opinion that the surce‘'S of Local Self-Government in 
India will depend to a very large extent upon the crea¬ 
tion of an honest and efficient Local Government service 
in each piovince and upon the establishment of healthy 
relationship between the Chairman and members of the 
hoards and the permanent staff of the type that exists in 
England. 

I*rofessor Venkatarangaiva has also discus'-ed the 
prublemi- of local finance and of central contiol and his 
conclusions will he generally approved. 

Students of lor.al administration would have w shed 
foi moic details in reganl to the constitniion of local 
boards ami their functions than are g.ven in ilie book 
but they might have made it less interesting for the 
general rcadei. The hook deserves to be read widely. 

GtmMOKH Nihal Smoii 

TWELVE RELIGIONS AND MODERN LIFE : Bv 
Har Dayd, M.A„ PkJ). Published by Modern Culture 
Institute, Edgeware, Middlesex, England. Pp. 250. 
Double foolscap Jbnto, Price 2s. 6d. net. 

The author, whose recent death in the U. S. A. we 
Iraent^ reviews in I’lis little book Zoroastrianism, Judaism, 
Miiiitoism, Taoism, CanfneianiRm. Hinduism, Jainism, 
Buddhism, Christianity, Islam, Sufism and Positivism os 
Tdiglous systems from the standpoint of Humanism. 
There is also, in the Appendix, a brief account of the 
Modern Culture Institute at Edgeware, of which the 
author was the founder, and where the philosophy of 
Dayalism' is practised. 

The practical ethical enthusiasm and the spirit of 
culture and go-aheadne^s, which are the characteristics 
of Humanism as a religious (?) system, shine brightly 
in this little hook. The criticism of religious systems is 
both rat.onal^ and trenchant, but the appreciation of their 
good points is quite warm. Tlie author’s virolent opposi¬ 
tion to belief in God and in life after death often leads 
lum to b«l^ invective. In spite of this little blemish 
the book, which is well docketed, amply repovs perusal, 

S. C. C, 

THE FOUNDATONS OF UVING FAITHS, 
Voi, I: By H. D. Bhaltachary\a, M.A., Hratl i f the 
Depmmmt of PhOosophy, University oj Dacca. Publish- 
eo ^ me Vnitiersity of Calcutta. 

’^s book incorporates what the author himself has 
iftscribed as the “Indian Gifford Lectures viz., the 


Stephanos Nirmalendu Ghosh Lectures of the University 
of Calcutta for the year 1933. We have here only the 
first volume of the Book containing the materials of the 
first six lectuics. The second volume is yet to appear. 
Any criticism of the author at this stage must, therefore, 
be somewhat premature. 

These first six lectures have been split up here intO' 
ten chapters which, besides discussing certain general 
propositions about religion, enter into a detailed examina¬ 
tion of the religions of the Hindus, the Jews, the Christians 
and the Mussalmans. These discussions arc undoubtedly 
full of information and learning. A cursory glance at 
the footnotes of the pages will reveal the extent of the 
author’s reading and scholarship. The historical materials 
have been forcefully presented and constitute .pleasant 
reading. But av we have not reached the en<I of the 
book, we are left without any definite and final conclusion. 
One cannot even be sure if the author will at all take 
hiK readers into his confidence and reveal to them the 
final conclusions of his thinking on the suhieet. It is 
almost an obtrusive fact that Ids learning conceals his 
thinking. This is really unfortunate. Perusal of the 
book may make one 'learned but may not make him 
religious. Any but an expeit reader may miss the forest 
in the trees. 

Materials have been caiefully collected; collected 
raateiials have been well-digested; and the exposition 
leave little to be desired. But sometimes the references 
to authorities are aggressively ailveitismg. Should we 
quote an authority in support of every important state¬ 
ment that we make ? Is it really necessary ? A truth 
will not cease to be so, if no distinguished name can be 
cited as having mentioned it. And association with a 
distinguished name does not make an untiuth tiue. It 
is aiguments rather than aiithuritios that we should think 
of in these connections. Too many references to and 
quotat ons from authorities leaves this unfortunate impies- 
siun in the mind that one would not have made » 
statement if it were not supported by some one of ^gh 
distinction. 

The aulhoi’s reviews of some of the living cults look 
like special pleading. The apologia for the phallic cult 
(Ch. V) is an instance of the kind. Impurities in 
relig oils riles and thought should be frankly recognised 
as such. A philosopher need not invent an allegory to 
hide a manifest eiror or perversion, nor need he ransack 
the archives of history to prove that the origin of an 
indecent cult was not itself indecent. 

The Preface of the book, though not too long, con- 
ta ns. besides the usual scries of thanks-giving, some 
rather ^curious statements about the author himself which 
were not necessary for the appreciation of the book and 
might well be regarded as not only irrelevant but 
undignified. No reader of the book would care to know 
that the author ‘had not crossed the seas’ and that his 
reputation as a writer and a speaker ‘was confined within, 
the limits of India.’ That he is an orthodox Brahmin but 
was educated In a missionary college, may he useful 
mater.al for his biography but is not necessary for the 
understanding of the book. The presence of the founder 
of the Lectureship at the meeting of the Selection 
Committee which recommended his appointment is not 
of importance to the reader of the book This piece o£ 
information might euily be passed on in private con¬ 
versations but one fails to see how it augments the 
author’s prestige. Nor is the value of the book enhanced 
by the announcement (page XI) that following his 
^sual practice ’ he delivered the lectures extempore. 
We are reading a carefully prepared book, not newspaper 
rcjwrts of lectures. So also the author’s preoccupation, 
with the Dean’s office at his University (p. X) will not- 
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intpre'^t any one outside t^e circle of his personal friends 
The book will be judged by what it contains, not by 
important offices that the author held or still holds 

U C Brattacharjee 

CALENDAR OF PERSIAN CORRESPONDENCE 
(Eftwepn tiil r I Co and Indian Rulers snd 
Notabus), Voi VI 1781 1785 Published by tht Im 
penal Record Department, Delhi 1938 Pp 
28 Price Rs 15 2 

The priciding volume was published in 1910 bring 
ing the retord down to the end of 1780 The pRsent 
volume completes the period of the administration of 
Warrin Hastings and tnds witli January, 1785 In point 
of histone al information based on dtspatches, it fits in 
exiflly before the first volume of tht Poona Rcsidemy 
Cmrispr ndtnce (Mahadp ^tndha and North Indian 
Affairs) which begins about the middle of the year 1785 
It thcrefoK supplies a long fell want The speedy (on 
tinuation ot the scriis had bten pressed upon the Dipart 
mini bv thi public at many sessions of the Indian Hs 
toncal Records Commission, and we are glad to see some 
fniit of this agitation But a recoid for four years which 
takes eif^hl yeais to compile though it runs up to onl> 
441 pagis m print, dois not speak murh of ihi aclivitv 
of tb< IXparlment We trust that greater vigour would 
be infused into the work and the publication would rtach 
the yeai 1799 in no distant time, as after that year 
owin-, to till copious Fnghsh records of Marquess Wdles 
lej already available in print these Persian letteis lose 
their importance to the student of British Indian history 
The volume under review is invaluabU and -has Ixen 
neatly printed on good paper though we must add that 
Its prat IS prohibitive to private students 

Bbajfndra Nath Banerji 

CAIALOGLC OF THE LIBRARY OF THE INDIA 
OPFICC VoL II Part I Revisfd Edition Sanskrit 
Books By Prana Natka, M A , PhD D Sc and Jitendra 
Bimala Cntmdhun, PhD Section I {A G) London, 
1918 8vo Pages i — xxiV’\-l—990 Price il Is Od 

We havi here the first of the proposed four 
sections of a rev sed and up to dale edition of 

the India Office Catalogue of Sanskrit Books 
It will hi four times the sire of the previous edition, 
published m 1897 wbch bad registered 6200 publications 
while th< present edition will, it is staled, register 
upwards of 26(X)0 separate works and editions It includes 
accessions to the Library un to the year 19'12 as regards 
the entr es under the letters A—D, and up to the year 
1935 as regards entries under other letters * In form 
this IS a dictionary catalogue, in which titles of works 
are the mam entries cross referenc cs from authois, 
editors and series being included in the same 
alphabetical sequence’ ‘Parts of larger works whiih 
have a ncognised separate individuality are registered 
ab independent works’ Ihese two facts are greatly res 
ponsfble for the consideiahle swelling of the bulk of the 
book 4s regards the separate registering of parts, this 
is rather a difficult task as some of these small parts are 
quite likely to escape notice As a matter of fact, 
occasional, but not alwa>s unusual omission^ are noticed 
in this resptjct Tlie Veic Dtvibukta, bir tjcamplc, wh ih 
18 included in almost every edition of the Devimahatmya 
as also of not a few ritualistic works containing miscel 
laneous topics, is mentionecl as a separate heading which 
refers to only a few of the editions of the Devimcdtatmya 
alone, even omitting some of these editions which ex 
pressly mention the Sukta as one of the main items of 


their contents Similar defects in connection with the 
stotras or hymns to various deities would powibly be 
detected when the work comes to he complete 

it IS unfortunate that whilt tianslatons of woiks 
into European languages are included in the woik, tran* 
slations into an Oriental language aie not included 
‘unless the Sanskrit text is printed with the translation ’ 
This would make it difficult to isccrtam the actual 
postion of a particular work in so far a<i its tianslationa 
arc concerned 

However, in spite of these minor shortcomings the 
Catalogue will he highly useful not only to scholars 
using the library, hut also to all serious students of 
San'^krit literature all over the world who will be eag^r* 
ly waiting for a speedy completion of the work 'This, 
like the British Museum Catalogue of Sinsknt hunks 
will he mdisptnbable to every Iihiary of Sanskiit printed 
Imoks and manuscripts 

, Chiniararan Chakravarii 

INGUSH RADICALISM (J8SJ1886) By S 
toby, PhD Publiihid by Ocorge AlUn 6c Unwin Ltd, 
London Pnie lOs nit 

Di Maccohy’s fust volume covircd lb« period 
hetwcdi 1852 and 1852 and, this second deals wj h a 
period ‘whuh is evin moic in nc<d of historical rcvis on ’ 
A,.din m his study ihc writer goes well behind what is 
known as ‘sUndaid hibioiy' which all too ofu n has 
Iwcomc a jaoli ronienue Di Maccobc, pimuing the 
method of lli< Webbs, tries histom al nvalubtion and 
makes an original i ontnbution supported by his ama/mg 
indtisiiy in resiarch Rightly as he points lut m the 
picfacc, to most students of the period many of the ‘pro- 
giessive * forces which woiked undeipcath the political 
and bocjal seem an unknown * How many students have 
ever beard of the India Reform Society of 1853, the 
Einancial Reform Associatjon of I iverpool oi the Ad 
miuistiaUon Reform Association of 1855'* a»k8 lue 
author ‘Yet the first was active in piopagonda for the 
end of Company rule in India, conceded in 18^, the 
second deseives much of the cicdit for the virtually iin 
opposed extension of I'ree Iradf ni 1853 and 1860 and 
thi agitation of the thud force<1 th< appointment of the 
Civil Seivite Commission* Similarly, movements and 
racasuies of tht later decades undei the authors examma< 
tjon have been forgotten, and standatd history ’ knows 
litUc of tliem Yet the period was peat and tvciiiful it 
witnessed the remarkahU triumphs of the two great stiics 
men, Gladstone and Disraeli, and advance in piogressivc 
thoughts and measures as well as in thi imperialist ad¬ 
ventures of Disraeli, Great figures play on the English 
political btage Bright and Cogden whoso names ate 
called up as the w(id Radical is heard, and latrr emerge 
on It ChimherUm and his ‘Caucus* nd llu labour m 
a socialist colour, reluctantly break away from the 
Radicals The problem of Ireland liecomes pcule to make 
bhipwteck of Gladstone’s hopes an 1 pi ns as wi cl< sc he 
penod before us 

The ihoioiigh and painstaking research that Dr Altc 
coby presents gives a close and consistent study of these 
men and movements, and the whole is organically related 
with the political development^ of the time It is an 
tnligliienment ti accompany the author through tins page 
of history, and, to be favoured with a minute hut accurate 
view of the contending forces of the politual life of 
England 

It IB not a small praise to admit that this immense 
amount of labour and research leaves no weariness on the 
reader, ai^d, the volume keeps up the interest through an 
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«dmirab1t! presentation of facts and forces. The volume 
‘Will add to the solid repututioii that the author attained 
for bmself with the previous one. 

Bhahadvaja 

THE WORKING CONSTITGTJON IN INDIA : By 
5, M. Bote. M.A., LLM. {Cantab.). Barristcr-at’Laav. 
Member, Public Sertuce Commission, Bengal. Oxford 
IJn^vertity Press. Price Rs. 20/; 

The Government of India Act, 1935 introduces many 
fundsiDontui changes in the goveinmenial orgaiusation 
of the country. It provides for a federal constitution for 
India, prescribes" responsible parliamentary government 
foi the Cx'ntre and for the provinces by replacing bureau- 
eracies by popular goveinmcnl; settles the competence 
and the mutual relationships of legislature, executive and 
judiciaiv; w dens the su0iage which is made almost 
equal for men and women; removes the public service as 
a body of officials beyond the reach of the executive, 
aafegiiardi the iiiteiest of the minorities and lastly, de* 
fines prec sely the “pheres ofr administration from wh ch 
is excluded the mmiateiial responsibility. This book 
reproduces the Act with (M)mmentaTies wluch throw 
light on the system of administration which is now 
partialiv in force and will he brought into full operation 
as soon as sufficient number of Indian States accede to 
the Fedeiation. Mr. Bose has set out with adm rabJc 
skill and judgment the significance of the Act and h s 
comments are always learned, ingenious and stimulating 
of thought. He sums up accuratdy the principles which 
regulate the relations between the Indian States and the 
Paramount Power and concedes the powers which the 
Bullet Committee claimed foi the Paramount Power in 
Its residuary juilsdiction in its dealings with the States. 
Ills viewH on the collective lesponsihilitv of ministers 
are likely to be acceptable to all those concerned with 
the working and interpretation of the Constitution. Mr. 
Bose forenees that the logical development of Cabinet 
goveinment in India will be the irrespons bility of the 
Covemor-Oncral or the Governor and his exclusion 
from the deliberations of the Cabinet. He finds *^no 
logical ptinciple underlying the allocation of seats, either 
among the units of the Federation or among the various 
ronnnunities, ” in the Federal Assembly. ** There are 
multifarious interests, political, religious and economic, 
which make hroa<l alignmenlc» on a two, or thiee, parly- 
aystem impossible,*’ and it is very likely that the group* 
system will prevail in the Federal Legislature as effec¬ 
tively corresponding to the div sion of public opinion. 
The consequence will be, as Mr. Bose points out, to 
oggregate power around persons rather than about 
principles. His comment on the distribution of powers 
and the allocation of revenues arc a& accurate as they 
aie instmetive. Intricate subjects as “foreign jurisdic¬ 
tion’*, ‘Rule of Law*, ‘Acts of State’ have been lucidly 
explained. Where broad propositions have been enunc a- 
ted, they have usually been supported by reference to 
appropriate case-law and other approved authorities. Mr. 
Bose advances an opinion that “ it may be possible, 
Without amendment of the Act for India to attain the 
portion of the Dominions.” After seeing piovincial 
autonomy in practice for upwards of two years during 
wliich theie has been no occasion for exercise of special 
powers by the Governor, theie w.ll he found many, who 
will be disposed to agree with Mr. Bose. The book Is 
a store-house of information and should prove helpful to 
otudents and public men. A detailed index adds to the 
'iralue of tli book. 

SuKUMAR Bose 


EXPERIMENTS IN BEE-CULTURE: By S. R. 
Naravrn Ayyar. Published by S. V. S. Vasan, Coonoor. 
Pages 63. Illustrated. Price Re. 1-B, 

The book is intended for the amateur bee-keeper as 
pointed out by the author in his concluding remark. 
Hh obseives : “ In the foregoing pages I have tried to 
express my experiences of bee-keeping. I am aware that 
there are various other aspects of bee-keeping, whifh I 
liove not referred to at all. I leave such a task to abler 
hands, as my aim has been merly to rouse an interest 
in bee-keeping in all those, who want to lake it up as 
amateurs, and not as businessmen with the eye on the 
profit which can be ma^e out of it.** 

Successful bee-keeping is an art, and a hook on 
hee-keeping is therefore expected to contain all necessary 
details and should deal with them thoroughly, whether it is 
an amateur that takes advantage of it or one who wants 
to utilise it for profit. 

Investment of money for purchase of hives and 
appliances, yield of honey per year and total market 
value of the yield are factors to be counted in successful 
bee-keeping. The author says that he has had “luxury** 
ptices by sale of honey which have covered all his 
expenses. Th s piece of information will not be of much 
use to his readers unless actual figures are given. 

As to bee-keeping proper, necessary details are lack¬ 
ing when he says that in spite of his efforts in keeping 
down the number of his colonies the bees thrust on 
him thirty working colonies though twenty colonies have 
absconded. Details as to the number of colonies with 
which the author began, increase in the number of his 
hives and yield year after year, his efforts and methods 
employed in checking swarm, reasons why so many of 
his colonies deserted hives are necessary if one is to 
benefit by his “experiments.” We hope the author will 
add these important details in the next edition. 

Satishchandra Das-Gupta 

THE MARIA GONDS OF BASTAR: By W. V, 
Grigson, Indian CiOil Service. Oxford Vmverdty Press, 
/995. Pp. xxi-^350. Plates 23-^8 figures, S appendices. 
Price 30%. 

The author is a member of the I.C.S., and one of 
those who believe that “anthropology has a very practical 
value to all charged with the administiation of other 
rd(‘cs if it can discover the thoughts and need of th(»e 
races” (p. xvii). Personally he professes a deep love 
for the Maria Gonds, for he finds that “their mental pro- 
cessev are not unlike ours, when allowance is made for 
then eentiiries of isolation; they are certainly more re¬ 
ceptive than the ordinary villager of British India, whose 
ihoiighl has for geneiations been stunted by the cum¬ 
brous wrappings of caste and debased Hinduism*' (p. 
93). Mr. Grigson was in charge of the administration 
of Bastar State for four years, and initiated certain 
leforms by way of partial reintroduction of the old tribal 
^sjem of government. He therefore knows bis subjects 
intimately end has presented ns with a picture of their 
maler.al, «ioripl, religious and ceremonial life derived 
under such favourable circumstances. 

The Marias are div ded by him into the hill Marias 
and the Bison-horn Marias. The latter have come more 
under the influence of surrounding trilwB than the former, 
and the author carefully draws a distinct on between the 
two throughout his description of their culture. He thus 
gives enough tangible proof of the different influences 
to which the two sections of the Marias have been sub¬ 
jected in the put. The treatment of material life and of 
ceremonialism is fuller Uian that of social organization 
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and of social changes; that being evidently due to the 
fact that investigation could only be carried on, in patches, 
between heavy administrative duties. But in any case, 
the description of facts is always characterised by preci¬ 
sion, which is a comparatively rare quality in Indian 
anthropology. 

There is one observation which the reviewer wishes 
to make with regard to the fundamental approach of the 
author. The Marias seem to be a cheerful end happy 
people in spite of the fact that they have suffered heavily 
from centuries of isolation. They are steeped in super¬ 
stitious fear of tigers and witchcraft and of all kinds of 
hostile spirits. After unfavour^Ie contact with the 
Hindus, they have also lost some of their finer traits of 
character, and much of the old social administrative 
system. Under these circumstances, we believe it is a 
wrong policy to restore part of the old tribal govern¬ 
ment by an administrative fiat, and then wait to intro¬ 
duce suitable reforms slowly through tribal leadership; 
in the meantime allowing the Marias to continue subs¬ 
tantially the old system of production. Ours should not 
be a short-sighted paternal sympathy which spends itself 
in trying to preserve something which cannot be preserved 
except behind “ tariff walls. ” On the other hand, we 
believe that, if we are really to help the Marias to survive, 
we should change their productive system first of all, so 
that it will fall in line with that of the modern world. 
This should be brought about with the minimum of 
suffering. And when that is being done, we should try 
to preserve as much of the old culture as possible, pro¬ 
vided it Is worth preserving. It is this fundamental 
alteration in the anthropologically minded administrator’s 
attitude that we recommend to Mr. Grigson’s considera¬ 
tion. 

The Anthropologist should not merely know how 
things have shaped themselves in the past, but also how 
best to change them for the future. These two functions 
can, of course, be kept separate; but that has not been 
done in the present book. We are offered here technical 
and objective descriptions, as well as implied suggestions 
as to how to turn the Marias into a happily governed 
people. Hence the necessity of the above remarks. 

Nirmal Kumar Bo.sl 

FRENCH 

VIEILLSES BALLADES DU BENGALE: Tran¬ 
slated by Madeleine RoUand. Published by C. A. 
Bogman, Editor, Mouans-Sartoux, near Cmnes, Franee. 
Price 50 Francs. 

When Dr, Dinesh Chandra Sen and his colleague 
Chandra Kumar De collected the Mymensingh Ballads 
which were published by the University of Calcutta, few 
could suspect that those unwritten ballads of Bengal 
would rouse the enthusiastic appreciation of a world-arrist 
like Ramain Holland. His talented sister Madeleine 
Rolland is one of the most loyal friends of India in 
Europe. Immediately after the World War, when we 
had the privilege of knowing her, she had already tran¬ 
slated the Dance of Shiva by Ananda Coomaraswamy. 
She had establisbed her reputation as a translator of 
Thomas Hardy and H. G. Wells. She translated the 
Chaturmga of Tagore and was the most devoted helper 
and collaboratrice to her brother Remain Rolland when 
he composed his superb studies on Mahatma Gandhi, 
Ramkrisima and Vivekananda. Miss Rolland took up 
the study of Bengali and kept herself in touch with 
Bengali literature through the Prabasi of Calcutta, 
which she reads regularly. She came in friendly coUa- 
imratlon with Andiee Karpelcs, another staunch admirer 
•of Bengali culture and art. Celebrated already is the 


art-world of Paris, the latter worked in Santiniketany 
Imbibing the spirit of the art of rural Beng^, and so she 
has enriched this first Frendi selection from our Mymm-^ 
singh Bcilads w'th exquisite designs which are deftly 
printed, with the text from her masterly wood-blocks 
The editor, Mr. C. A. Hogman, no less than Miss Rolland 
and Madame Karpeles, deserve our best thanks for thie. 
superb production, which should he in the library of all 
bibliophiles. The editor of Feuilles de Flnde series 
has already made bis mark in the publishing world of 
France and the series will be strengthened when this 
beautiful hook on Bengal Ballads reaches all the corners 
of the book-world. 

In a short yet masterly introduction Miss Holland 
draws a vivid picture of Bengal, its rural landscapes and 
human types as refiected in these ballads of the 15th, 
]6ih and 17th centuries. The laws, the manners and 
customs of that Dark Age of Indian history were a queer 
m xture of almost inhuman harshness and unbelievable 
forgiveness, of cruelty and refinemnt, of social injusti¬ 
ces and sublime devotion and of love stronger than death. 
The female characters ectsily dominate the portrait 
gallery. Mahua, Chandrabati. Lila, Kamala and Mabia 
shine like brilliant stars in the night. Through the sensi¬ 
tive prose-rendering of Miss Rolland, the cultured public 
of the Western world, will now have the opportunity and 
pleasure of tasting the sublime tenderness and pathos in 
the life of niral Bengal. She has rendered thereby a real 
service to literature and to India for which we shouldi 
be grateful. 

, Kaj-TOAS Nac 

SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 

MINOR UPANISHADS: With Text, introduction, 
English rendering and comments. Published by the 
Advaita Ashrama. Price Re. If- only. 

This hook contains eight minor Upanishads in all, 
namely, Paramahamsa, Atma, Amritnbindu,' Tejabindu, 
Sarva, Brahma, Aruneyi and Kaivalya. The importance 
of these Upaifishads lies in the fact that they discuss, in 
some way or other, the same theme as the principal Upa¬ 
nishads. 

The English rendering is faithful and the comments 
are exhaustive. The get-up of the hook is nice. 

lsA?( Chandra Ray 
BENGALI 

BRAHMANANDA KESHAB CHANDRA SEN 
TANHAR MAHATTVA {Brdkmananda Kesh^ Chmdra 
Sen and Bis Greatness): By Sri Girish Chandra Nag, 
late of the Bengal CivU Service. Published by the author 
from Wari, Dacca. With a Foreword by Sir P. C. Ray 
and a portrait in col-ours of Keskab Chunder Son. Pp. 
Croton 8vo. Price Re. 1. 

This book was written and published on the occasion 
of the centenary of the birth of Keshub Chunder Sen. 
In it the author has narrated the life story of the great 
religious and social reformer in chaste Bengali. As a 
man of leligion he reduced to practice the inspiration 
which he received in his soul. The appreciation of and 
respect for ‘ all faiths which in modem India first found' 
epepression in the life and works of Raja Rammohun Roy 
were further developed by Keshub and found concrete 
shape in some of his religious disciplines and the works 
of his colleagues. In modem India he was the first dl 
round social reformer in actual practice. He was not 
merdy a religioua and socid reformer. As a journalist, 
an author, on orator, an educationalist and a plulaa- 
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throiMff hia ach (‘vemcnt was great. All the phases of 
his versatile genias are clearly brought out in this book. 

D. 

JAKSUMA 0 TAHAR PRATIKAR (TunMCULosih 
AND ITS Prevention) : Hy Dr. Bidhu Bhutan Paly 
retired Teacher of Medicine^ Dacca Medical School. 
Puhlishcd by Purnendu Bhu an Pal, 3')/.'ijlA, Copalnapir 
Hoad, P.O. Atipore, Calcutia. Pages 97. Price Rupee 
One only. 

The author has discus-icd in a very able manner the 
vai nn'y aspeclh <>1 ’^'iibciciilo'* s anti the nn'ans of com¬ 
bat ng )l. This communicable and preventible disease is 
)Utii»atel> ronnrcieU with the social and economic condi¬ 
tion of the people and it is imperative that the general 
piibhe should lx* acqua'nted with at- much detaiU about 
the ntaladv as possible. I'his concise hut authoiitative 
book is emirientlv suited to that purpose. 

A list of Hospitals in Bengal and S^atoiia in India 
foi tulM-rculous patients and tallies of weight in relation 
to age and heiglil will be fousd to he veiv useful. 

M. N. De 

HINDI 

HISTORY OK THE DUNCARPIIR STATE (in 
Hindi) : By M. M. Hai Bahadur Gmirishanlior Utra- 
chand Ojah. Ajmir. Pp. 256. Price Rs. 4. 

M. M. Caiirishankat Hirarhand Ojah hardly needs 
inliodiietion u» soholais ju he shines m solitary grandeur 
in he own field of icseaich m the history of RajpuUina. 
He fi';s devoted his whole life m the cause of leconsiruction 
of llie hiHiorv of the Rajputs which Tod had attempted 
a century back with so limiiul resources and yet with such 
concpicuoiiR success. Mewai has consumed greater part 
of the life and energy of the hoary-headed historiogra¬ 
pher, and with the publication of the volume under 
review he brings to a close the history of the Guhilots 
only. Sit Jadunath Sarkar in reviewing M. M. 
Ojah’s lliHtory of Rajputana (vol. ii. part 3) m the 
columns of this journal in June, 1931, said in anxious 
solicitude, “Will the veteran Pandit live to accomplish 
th'« task ?” We, however, hope Panditji will accomplish 
the task and score Ins century loo. M. M. Ojah’s present 
volume has in no wav stiRcred in quality, histone^ or 
literary, though the theme is much less attractive and 
materials less plentiful than that of the earlier portion of 
his work. 

The moilrm Rajput States of Dungarpur and Banswara 
were in origin one single principality of Bagar or Baggor 
fownded by Maha-ravnl Saraanta Singh in about 1175 
A.D. after hts expulsion fr«>m his ancestral kingdom of 
• troops of the Chalukya king of Gujrat. He 

wired the eastern portion nf Bagar bv surprise from its 
Bhil chieftain Chaurasi-mal, and made Badauda his 
^pital. I he present ruling houses of Banswara and 
^ngarpiir are ilesoendants of Samanta Singh, and being 

seniw-most branch of the Guhilots bear the title of 
Maha Rawal. Kumar Singh, younger brother of 
Samanta Singh, was gi anted the fief of Ahad by the 
ruler of Gujrat and a few years after he not only shook 
off <no vassalage of Gujrat, but also became Um master of 
the whole of Mewar which he and h:s descendants continu- 
od to rtJe with the title of Rawal. After the death of Rawal 
Ratan Singh, the reputed husband of the queen of fic¬ 
tion, Padmini, Lakshha Singh of the Sisode branch of 
the Guhilots succeeded h’m with the title of Rana, later 
«B MAgnified into Maharana. 

small principality founded by Samanta Singh 
ggl^dised itMlf at the expense of Mewar, the 


Chappan district of which was seixed by its ruler Bijay 
Singh. Next king Devapal-deva conquered the Paromara 
dynasty of Athurna in Bagar and his son Bir Singh-deva 
annexed to his patrimony the tract around tlw town of 
modern Dungarpur by killing a powerful Bhil chieftain 
named Dungaria. The fortunes of the dynasty began to 
decline with the rise o£ the powerful Muslim kingdom 
1 { Gujrat and revival of the ascendancy of Mewar under 
Maharana Kumbha who overran Dungarpur and put its 
ruler Gaipai (Gopinath) to flight. Maharawal Gdai 
Signh of Bagar joined the army of Maharana Sanga at 
Khanwa and died fighting Babar. He had two sons, 
Prilhviraj and Jagmal, yi whom he had assigned dating 
his life-time the western and the eastern half of Bagar. 
But Prithvi Singh drove away his younger brother Jagmal 
who fled to Gujiat for shelter. In 1531 Bahaihir Shah 
(rujcdti invaded Bagar and forced Prithviraj to give up 
the tract east of the liver Mahi to his brother. Banswara 
liGcame the capital of Jagmal and Dungarpur that of his 
elder brother Piithviraj. From lliis lime onwaid the 
history of these two kingdoms becomes the side-issues 
of the histoiy of Mewsir and the Delhi empire. From 
the time of Maharana Piatap Singh down to Maharana 
Sangram Singh II, every ruler of Mewai attempted to 
conquer Dungarpur and Banswara but without success. 

M. M. Oj^ has spuied no pains to clear every 
doulilfnl point in the chronology and line of succession 
of the lulers of Dungarpur. There is only some scope 
for improvement by a more thorough study of the con¬ 
temporary Muslim histories of Gujrat and the Mughal 
empire, which, however, the author has carefully utilised 
so far as they <ire av.iilable in translation. We hoiM-* this 
volume will receive warm a reception as the earlier 
volumes from Panditji’s prolific pen. 

K. R. QuANtmeo 

MAISUR-MEN: By Mr. Gurunatk Sorma. Publish¬ 
ed by the Desi Rajya-Sdhitya Mandir, Madras. Pp. 104. 
Price As. -/8/-. 1939. 

This nice little book informs all about a modern 
progressive Native State of India, Uir., Mysore. The author 
puts in a nutshell what its administrators have done and 
are doing for the people in all spheres of their life. Men 
of northern India will know of a portion of the Deccan 
where Indian statesmen are at the helm of a big State. 
There are several good illustrations. 

VICHARA'SUMANAVALJ : By Swami Kcklasnanda. 
Published by the same from BhiJeangaon, Indore State, 
Pp. 218. Pnee As. -/8/-. 1939. 

More than one thousand good thoughts and counsels 
are arranged in three divisions, on Love, Truth and 
Service. Thoughts well-expressed are always cherished. 

Rames Basu 

MARATHI 

VlMAliADEVI: By Ramrhandra Ganesk Pradhan, B.A., 
LL.B., Advocate, Nosik. Pages 76. Price annas twelve. 

It is a Marathi garb put on Maurice Maeterlink’s 
Monna^ Vanna. It seems that this Marathication has not 
done justice to the original. Though the spirit is con¬ 
veyed, the form has become so inflexible that the play 
is not stageable. Dialogues have become artificial, and the 
book appears to be a mere translation. 

SHIVAJEE ANI NAPOLEON: Written and pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Skreedkar Ramachandra DeseH. M.D., Desai 
Art Printing Works, Gwalior. Pages 234. Price Re. IS. 

C^parative e^imates of extraordinary personages 
am difficult yet interesting, and they are rendered still 
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more 90 when the criteripn of comparison U pliilosophic. 
It is commendable that tne writer of this Itook has picked 
up resemblances in the careers of Sh’vajee and Napoleon, 
and his book has the least tinge of the affectation of a 
blind hero-worshipper. 

The novelty of the book I es in its scmi-religio-ethical 
stand. The division of human temperament into qualities 
‘ devilish ’ and qualit'es ‘ divine ’ as given in the Gita, has 
been taken to he the basis of judgment. This novelty 
has proved to be the limitation of the book : half of the 
book is quotations, from Ludiiig, Abbot, Peiri and Morr.s, 
though at places, hastily translated, they reveal a sane 
historical sense of the compiler; but where the author 
has started inteipict ng those qmgations he has missed the 
socio-psyrhologii al possibilities of inteipreling h'story. Con¬ 
sequently the book appears to he merelv a defence of 
Napoleon, jnstify'ng his claims for being ranked along 
with Shivajee. Yet as the book is of its own kind in 
Marathi, it will he immensely valuable to the stmlents. 

P. B. Msdiwi 


GUJARATI 

HINDU SANSKRATI AND AIIIM.SA : By Bhaskar 
Rotu VUluims. Pnnted at the Vtrviima Printing Press, 
Ahmeiabad. Pp. .130. Cloth bound. 1957. Priie Rs. 2-8. 

Dharmanand Kausamlii is known ail over the world 
as a sound and well read Buddhist scholai and Pandit. IIc 
has examined the culture and r vilivation of India, past 
and present, in this book oiiginally written by him in 
Marathi and now translated into Giiiaral -ftom every 
poss ble noint oi v ew, Vedic, Shraman, Paiiianik {my¬ 
thological), and Western, and brought to bear on it his 
vast knowledge of the Buddhist, Jam, Biahmanie— 
Vedic and post-Ved c literatures, and analysing the 
attitude of the followers of the d fferent fa'ths. some of 
them (faiths) now dead, and shown how the oiiginal 
tenets have suffered n piactice and led to the r decline 
and decadence. Buddhists and Brahmins vied with each 
other in quitting the path of simple and liaid life and 
taking to self-advancement and bixiir oiis living. Ahimsa, 
as proDounded by Gandhiji even, does not appeal to him 
(p. 319), and he shows by historical instances, how it 
fads to appeal to the ordinary mind. On the whole, we 
find it to be a very thoughtful and remarkable work: very 
few such books are to be seen in these days of “ light ” 
literature. 

.SAHITYA KAI.A ; By Professor MohanltU P. Dave, 
M.A., LL,B. Printed at the Surat City Printing Press, 
Surat. Pp, 250+9, Cloth bound, 193S. Pp'ce Re. 1. 

Prof. Dave is a sound scholar, both of Sanskrit and 
Gujarati literatures. Thirty years ago, he wrote an 
essay on Sahitva Kala and that furnishes the title of the 
book under notice, which cons’sts of a reprint of some 
other similar wr'lings, consisting of speeches and written 
literary contributions. Garden of Gujarati Literature, 
Literature and its Ingredients, Translations, Art of Criti¬ 
cism, Humour, Why Literature, Youth and Literary 
Activity are the subjects on which be has given his obser¬ 
vations and they display the vielws of a deeply rejid and 
ripe scholar and thinker. 

VED DHARMA VYAKHYANMALA: By Pandit 
Bhattttcharya, B.A. Printed at the Jain Vijoya Printing 


Press, Surca, Thick Card Board. Pages 270. 193S. 
Price Re. 14d). 

Nine discourses on the Philosophy embodied in the 
Vedas are reprinted in this book, Panditji is very keen 
on F re and Sun worship and desires that in every Hindu 
temple provision should be made for the worship of 
Bhagwen Omkare«hwar who exists in the Snn and should 
he appioached through Fire (Agni). He has partially 
succeeded, he says. 

NAMAN NAN TATTAVAO. By hshoidal C. 
Mushiuvala and Jethtdal J vanM Candhi. Printed at the 
Naiiwan Punting Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth bound. 
Pp. 452. ms. Price Rs. 2-Sd). 

“ FJements of Book-Keepmg ” is the title of the hook. 
{,ui.tratis aie experts at keeping of accounts or Book- 
kicpng. be ng a commercial community. As they learnt 
the elements of the art either in ther primary schools 
or while apoientiies at shops, they did not stand mueh 
in need of giihlc books, n the past, although a few 
elementary ones ex sled. .Si hools do not teaeh Namun 
now and aerniintancy ilasifes teaili the hlnglish mode of 
ai count keeping. For this reason, a hook which would 
tie.'t of the subject both from the Indian and English 
point of V ew was a desideratum and this book em nently 
uptdied the want. It is almost a scientific treatise on 
the subject; and at the same time takes the place of a 
teaehei. Tile treatment is simple i.e non-technical, wh'ch 
is a gieat advantage. Two glossaries of English-Guiarati 
and Gutarati-Eiiglish techn cal terms at the end add to 
the usefulness of the book. 

K. M. J. 

ROOKS RECEIVED 

ADULT EDUCATION AND THE PROGRESSIVE 
WRITERS: By S. Siibba Roo. Published by The 
Andhra Desa Adult Education Committee, Kovver, West 
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THE CONGRESS 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


I SIT down to write to you in a perturbed state 
of mind. 

There was' a time, not so veiy long ago, 
when the mind of the great mass of our eountry- 
inen was descrt-like, its unfertile expanse 
di'vided into isolated sectiolns between which 
all eoinmeree was obstructed, resulting, for 
India, in a succession of poxerty-strickeii 
eiwchs. All of a sudden came tlie rise into 
power of the new Congress organization, a 
wide-branching tree that held out large promise 
of future frait. Surprising was the change it 
wrouglit in the mass mind, as it learnt to hotie, 
forgot to fear, and ceased to shrink from the 
very idea of easting off its bonds. What had 
seemed a while ago to be beyond the bounds 
of the possible, was no longer felt to be un 
attainable. The feebleness of spirit that 
dreaded to desire wa^ at length cured. And 
this stupendous change was due to the unboun¬ 
ded faith in India’s destiny of one single man,— 
a fact which already shows signs, liere and 
there, of fading from public recollection. 

Of course I know that, however dependent 
the new Congress regime may be on the jierson- 
ahty of its founder, and great though that 
personality undoubtedly is, it will nevertheless 
be necessary troni time to time to enlarge its 
sexipe and improve its working. But too much 
of a hurry to disturb the adaptation to its present 
eircurastanees wdiicli has grown with the growth 
of the Congress, may break up its very founda¬ 
tion. For it has to be admitted that no othci’ 
genius seems to have arisen amongst us who is 
competent to bring about a radical change in 
it without damage to its organic cohesion. 
That is why I think that this vast field of 
endeavour, where the different forces of the 
country may meet and join hands, needs must 
continue to be developed, for the present, under 
the guidance of the Mahatma who gave it birth. 

As you know, I have never been a blind 
follower of tradition,—that is to say, I have 
not believed that our national welfare could be 
made secure by 'fixing once for all some 
principle or method that was once found to be 
ood, nor do I now feel it to be true that, 
owever groat the Congress organization may 


have grown, its aims and objects should be 
stereotyped for all time,—rather do I devoutly 
wish that such a calamity may not befall it. 
At the same time, whenever I realise the 
immense value of this organization as created 
by a great-souled Master, I cannot but be 
perturbed at tlie possible consequences of 
piecemeal attacks on it from the out.side. Such 
reforms as are found to be necessary must come 
from within itself. 

Many of us .still remember the original 
National Congress that started political agita¬ 
tion ill India. It made no attempt to look into, 
to awaken, the mind of the people,—its appeal¬ 
ing glances were all directed to the authorities 
above. W'hat it called freedom lay in the lap 
of (iependence on others,—this was the obsession 
it could not or would not get rid of. I need 
hardly remind you that I have never hesitated 
to cry shame on the poverty of spirit of the 
begging and praying Salvation Anny into which 
that t'ongress had resolved itself. 

We all know whose was the magic wand 
th.at touched into life the deadly torpor into 
which the country had fallen, making it consci¬ 
ous of its own powers, proclaiming non-violence 
to be I he true creed of the brave. Of this new 
life w'hieh Mahatmaji gave to India, the stage 
of initiation is not yet passed, and further 
advance along its way should still be under the 
guidance of the Master. Like Nandi who stood 
guard at the entrance to Shiva’s hermitage, I 
must raise my warning finger, for all that the 
Mahatma has to teach may not yet have rt'ached 
us. When the rigour of Shiva’s meditation 
was untimely broken, a raging conflagration 
was the only result. 

So far for one side of the question. The 
other side also deserves anxious consideration. 
'Vhen the powers of the Congress had but begun 
to unfold, it had little to fear from within. 
Now it is at the height of its prestige; it has 
gained world-wide recognition; the doors of 
Government at which its predecessor of old had 
vainly knocked, are now hospitably open to it, 
even ready to show it honour. But Manu, the 
ancient law-giver, has warned us to beware of 
honour. For where power rises into eminence, 
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toxins aie created that eventually destroy it,— 
be it Imperialism or Fascism, have they not 
been generating the seeds of their own down¬ 
fall ? It may likewise be that the heat created 
by the growing power of the Congress is rising 
to an unhealthy temperature. The higher 
command who are at its helm are apt, in 
moments of crisis, to lose their head, and 
cannot hole to a straight course. Have we not 
seen lapses in regard to yie vital matters of 
mutual courtesy and forbearance, of constitu¬ 
tional procedure which had hitherto been 
sources of its strength,—lapses at the bottom 
of which lies jiride of jiower ? 

The Christian scriptures have warned us 
how difficult it IS for bloated prosperity to pass 
through the narrow gate of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Freedom can be won only by putting 
forth the best in man—that is what I under¬ 
stand the teaching of the Mahatma to be 
But those who have come together to control 
the field ot our high endeavour—are their 
minds nroadly tolerant, unswayed by personal 
bias ? When they create ruptures by wounding 
one another, is that for the sake of pure 
princijile,—is there no trace in it of the heat 
that is born of love of power, pride of power ? 
The cult of Shakti that is gradually growing 
up within the Congress fold shows itself in its 
true colours wdien Mahatmaji’s followers find 
it in their hearts to proclaim him as the equal 
of Hitler and Mussolini. Can it be at all 
possible for those whose reverence goes out to 
these gatherers of victims for human sacrifice, 
properly to maintain the purity ot the citadel 
of Truth built by the selfless ascetic whom they 
would follow ? I have the highest respect for 
Jawaharlal, who is always ready to lead an 
assault against abuse of power by wealth, or blind 
faith, or imperialistic politics. Of him I ask 
whether the keepers of the Congress stronghold 
have not on occasions shown dangerous signs of 
the intoxication of personal power f I have my 
own doubts, but at the same time I do not hide 
from myself the fact that my knowledge of 
political happenings is very insufficient. 

On this point it is necessary to say some¬ 
thing further. Bengal seems to have made up 
ite mind that at the last sitting of the Congress 
Committee the Bengali people were treated with 
contumely. To be too ready to believe such 
a charge is nothing but a sign of weakness. It 
is hardly a proof of political sanity to allow 
ourselves to be continually afflicted with the 
suspicion that every one around us is conspir¬ 
ing against us. But the fact remains that in 
spite of the uniting centre which the Congress 


represents, the provinces are showing lament¬ 
able signs of separatist tendencies. 

The Hindu-Moslem disunity is both 
lamentable and alarming, because nothing is 
more difficult to bridge than the gulf created 
by religious differences. On the other hand, 
the disunity between the provinces is owing to 
a lack ot proper mutual understanding, due to 
differences of habits and customs. Thus 
Religion and Custom have between them 
usurped the throne of Reason, thereby destroy¬ 
ing all clarity of mind In countries where 
customs are not blindly sacrosanct, where 
religious beliefs have not cut up society into 
warring sections, political unity has come as 
a matter of fourse. Our Congress has not had 
the advantage of being able to grow up in an 
atmosphere of social tolerance, rather it has 
had to function in spite of social antagonisms 
which have set up impassable barriers every 
few miles apart,—^barriers which arc guarded 
night and day by forces wearing the badge of 
religion. 

What'-ver the reasons may be, the fact re¬ 
mains that our provinces have not been welded 
together. I remember to have said somewhere 
that a coach of which the wheels are wobbly, 
the box shaky, and the whole body creaky, is 
all very well so long as it lemains propped up 
in its stable,—^thcre it may even be admired as 
a whole; but if it be dragged by horses through 
the street, it loudly complains of the lack of 
inward unity That is what the Congress has 
done. It has dragged the provinces of India 
out on the highway of a common political 
freedom, and its internal discords are thereupon 
becoming apparent at every step. This being 
our plight, it behoves the authorities of the 
Congress to be very circumspect in their move¬ 
ments, for mutual suspicioupess is lying in wait 
to exaggerate the implications of every lapse, 
or inconsiderate gesture. That is what seems 
to have happened in the case of Bengal, and the 
relations between it and the Congress high com¬ 
mand have been strained to breaking point. 
Personally, I am not aware that anything has 
happened which made this inevitable. And yet, 
while the popular mind is thus exercised, it will 
be difficult for the leaders of Bengal to steer a 
correct course. 

To me it is evident that Mahatmaji, having 
mapped out a particular line along which he 
advises the country to travel on its way to free¬ 
dom, is naturally on the alert to see that no 
disturbing factor be allowed to bring about a 
deviation from it. Having successfully steered 
the ship of Congress so far, his reluctance to let 
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it be taken out of its appointed course cannot 
reasonably l>e construed us a desire to wield 
dictatorial power. Men of genius would bo 
unable to fulfil their destiny unless they had 
unbounded confidence in them.selvcs, a confidence 
which they are wont to fortify by their faith in 
divine inspiration. In spite of occasional seri¬ 
ous mistakes, Mahatmaji may claim to have had 
sufficient proof in his successes of his being on 
the right track, and he is, moreover, entitled to 
believe that ndne but himself can worthily com¬ 
plete the picture of national welfare which he 
has conceived and outlined. It may well be 
thul h(' has many a further touch in mind w'ith 
which it is to be perfected in due course. If 
these finishing touches are not gis'en under Ins 
direction, with the patiept attention and rever¬ 
ence due to the master from his followers, the 
picture as a whole may suffer. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, say I, we needs must rely for its 
completion on its creator, especially as it is still 
in the stage of unfinished growth. 

Here I should confess that I do not always 
see eye to eye with Mahatmaji, by which I mean 
that had I been endowed with his force of 
character, my scheme of work would have been 
different What that scheme is, I have indi¬ 
cated in some of my previous writings. But 
though I may have the imagination to conceive, 
I have not the power to cairy out. Only a few 
men m the world have this power. And since 
our country ha.s had the good fortune of giving 
birth to such a man, the way should be kept 
clear for Ids progress—I certainly would never 
think of iiiiiieding it. The time will doubtles.s 
come when Mahatmaji’s errors and omissions 
will have to be made good; then will each one 
of us, according to his zeal and capacity, have 
the opportunity of making his contribution. For 
the present, let the Congress proceed to the des¬ 
tination towards which it is heading. I will 
not say, like a blind follower, that there can be 
no other bourne beyond. Others there may be 
and are; but the time to take on other pilots 
will come when the first part of the journey is 
over. 

I have referred to my own scheme. That 
was the outcome of ray conviction that politics 
is but a part of the social system,—as is borne 
out by the history of eveiy country. To be 
enamoured of some political system apart from 
its social foundation, will not do. Triumphal 
structures of different shapes and sizes raise 
their heads on the other side of the seas : Wc 
may be sure that none of them are built on 
foundations of sand. And when we set to work 
to imitate any superstructure that has caught 


our fancy, we should not forget the necessity 
of fitting it to some adequate foundation in the 
depths of our own social mentality. 

I have recently taken refuge on a secluded 
hill-top, far from the scene of the recent political 
excitement, and after a long time I am getting 
the opportunity to survey both India and my 
own attitude with dispassion. I can see clearly 
that politics has to do with two different sets of 
forces,— one may be called mechanical, the 
other spiritual. In‘these days of crisis Europe 
IS pacing backwards and forwards between the 
two. Neither is easy to secure, or work wi^; 
both have their price, the proper application 
of both require long preparatory training. We 
who have been so long in subjection know what 
the impact ot mechanised force is like, but we 
cannot even dream of bringing it under our own 
control. The utmost we can think of is to 
purchase the alliance of some other power by 
getting into its debt But history has shown 
us that to cultivate this kind of unequal 
friendship is like digging a channel to give entry 
to the crocodile, resulting in a feast for the 
latter at the expense of the digger. 

There was a time when the issue of battle 
depended on personal bravery and physical 
stri'iigth. Now has come the day of weapons 
wrought by science, which require a high degree 
of intellectual skill for their proper use. Any 
fight with these is unthinkable for us, with our 
empty till, our untrained body and mind. This 
was realised from the very beginning of our 
political life, wherefore our former leadens were 
content with launching their fleet of petition¬ 
carrying paper-boats. But this reduced our 
politics to a mere game. Then arrived 
Mahatmaji with a solution for our utter lack 
of material equipment. Unflinching he came, 
with head held high, to prove that battle could 
be effectively waged against wrong without 
mechanical resources. He started experimental 
campaigns along different lines, and though in 
none of them can it be asserted that he has won 
through, he has extracted from his very defeats 
lessons showing the way to ultimate victory. 
He has been busy ever since inculcating in the 
country the need of training in restraint and 
spiritual faith necessary to wield the weapons 
of non-violence. 

It is comparatively easy to raise an army 
for violent warfare. A year’s drilling is 
sufiScient to fit men to be sent to the seat of war. 
But to train the spirit in the methods of non¬ 
violence takes more time. We have had enough 
of attempts to get together a rabble of un¬ 
trained entbusiasta. Such crowds may be used 
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I break down the work of rivals, but they 
innot build up anything of value. They go 
) pieces when met by a determined countcr- 
fctack. Those nations of the world who are 
ow in fighting trim, rely for their strength on 
le education of the masses of their people, 
'he present age is the age of the trained mind, 
ot of blustering muscle. And everywhere in 
tie East, to say nothing of Japan, educational 
istitutions have been made available for the 
eople at large. So long as fiur masses remain 
■ound to blind tradition it is hopeless for us 
0 expect to make any move forward. And so, 
iter his discovery tliat an undisciplined mob 
s not a fit instrument for non-violent work, 
vlahatmaji has cried a halt in his campaign of 
•ivil disoliedience, and turned his attention to 
nass education So far all is fairly clear. 

But when I come to the contending politi- 
■al groups of the day, v\ith their rival methods 
if political advancement, round which endless 
'ontroversies are raging, I am beset with 
loubts, and cannot see the issue clearly. My 
mam difficulty in arriving at any definite 
conclusion may be due to my very meagre 
knowledge of what is actually happening in the 
different political circles. I know that those 
who have the powder can make possible the 
seemingly impossible Mahatmaji is one of 
those who have this power; but it would be 
going too far to say that he is the only one, or 
that all he undertakes must be successful And 
if any other powerful personality inspired with 
a different ideal should arise, the latter, m turn, 
w'lll not stay his hands because of the doubts 
or protests of others. It may even be that he 
will have to cut adrift from the mam body and 
work alone to form another organization, of 
which it will take us time to appraise the proper 
value. Should such a personality come forth 
from within the Confess, I would watch his 
progress, and wish him success—but from a 
distance. The responsibility would be so great, 
the effects so far-reaching, the consequences 
so incalculable, that their burden could only be 
shouldered by one who has the necessary degree 
of self-confidence. It would be beyond my 
capacity, altogether out of my sphere of work, 
to join hands with him in any way. 

Our scriptures tell us that the worship of 
Ganesha. the Lord of the Masses, must come 
before all other worship. In the service of our 
country our first duty must be to work for the 
welfare of the mass of its people,—to make 
them healthy in body and mind, happy in spirit; 
to foster their self-respect, to bring beauty into 
their daily work, their daily life; to show them 


the way to strive together, in mutual resj^ct, 
for mutual welfare. So far as my limitations 
have pcmiitted, I have been doing this for the 
last forty years or so. And when Mahatmaji’s 
call awakened the country, it was my fervent 
hope that he would rouse the powers of all 
sections of our people, in all their variety, to 
work in the different departments of national 
endeavour. For it is my belief that a realiza¬ 
tion of the country’s welfare means to believe 
m it, to know it in its fullness. Its true 
freedom would consist in gaining the fullest 
scope for its now obstructed powers. 

I can see that the leadershi]) of Bengal has 
now fallen on Subhas Chandra My knowledge 
of the all-Indiaj politics in winch he tried to 
secure the first place, is admittedly insufficient. 
There party feelings are raging stormily, and 
I am unable to look into the future through the 
(lust that has been raised Buffeted by this 
turmoil my mind naturally clings to Bengal. 
I welcome the valiant Subhas as our leader in 
the hope that he will take on himself the 
burden of ndding Bengal of its weaknesses, 
external and internal, and in this work he may 
freely claim whatever help it may be in my 
power to give, in my own'line of work. May 
ids high endeavour raise Bengal to the height 
from which she will be able to take her due 
place in the counsels of all India 

Before ending this letter I should like to 
say something which may not be strictly 
relevant to what has gone befon- An injustice 
has been done in determining the respective 
shares of Hindu and Moslem to Government 
patronage. This led the Hindus to make a 
representation to the Governoi to which I, with 
great reluctance, added luy .signature. Weak¬ 
ened as w’c have been through long years of 
reliance on Government favour, it goes against 
ray grain still to keep on scrambling for it. If 
its door is going to be closed to the Hindus so 
be it; it will impel them to be self-reliant, to 
find independent means of subsistence. Buffer¬ 
ing will no doubt lie entailed but that suffering 
will help to bring in a new era of uplift. Why 
then did I sign the petition ? For one reason 
only. If Government shows undue partiality 
to one section of the people, they of course know 
best what the consequences for themselves are 
likely to be. But it was of the country I was 
thinking Undue weightage on one side in the 
vital matter of means of livelihood is bound to 
increase communal tension in every department 
of national life, to such a degree that it may 
become next to impossible to allay it. That is 
what my protest was against. 
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Hitler and Mussolini have in themselves the good and bad fortunes of India. And if 
the power that enables them to commit injustice some thoughtless Government drives thorns info 
with impunity, nay even to extort a kind of their midst, their bleeding wounds will not heal 
admiration while so doing. The power to be easily. So the apparent advantage which to- 
partial that our Ministers have is derived from day may look like a profit for the Moslems, may 
the misguided policy of a higher authority. As in the long run prove a weak spot leading to 
such it« exercise will be greeted not with any eventual loss That, however, can be no con- 
respect, but only with the contempt of their eolation for the Hindus—because the Balance- 
victime. But our problem, I repeat, is not con- sheet of India is not two, but one 
cemed with the fate of the persons m power. 

They will come and go, but Hindu and Moslem Letter to Df. Amxya Chakravarti, trans- 
will for ever remain side by side, a“ partners in lated by Surendrannik Tagore. 


THE STORY OF CHANDIDAS 

By Prop. PRIYA RANJAN SEN, m a., prs. 


IChandidas, ordained as a prieat and singer for the goddess Besali at Chhatrina, nniled to Rami in 
soititual rnmpanionship, had become widely known for his devotion to God, love of men and exeellent poetrv. 
The Raja of B'shnupur royally entertained him in his Court; and he was invited bv the Nawali of Pandiia 
who sent out an envoy as a mark of distinction. While on his way to Pandua ( hanihdas lescued a young and 
lieaiitiful maiden from the clutches of a tantrik Sadhu, conveitcd him to a better 1 fe and married the two; he 
also converted two Sakla Btabmina of Nannur to his own doctrine At Pandua. the Nawali was so far influenced 
by him that he turned fiiim an enemy to a devout admirer. He slopped with the Nawab for a lonsiderable time, 
and left in order to effect some reconcil ation among his admuers at Ranganalhpur. The saint proved as efficient 
in lietring down vilJage oppoeilion, as he was skilful in polemics, and the personahties of Chandidas and Rami 
"o-operatM often in r.’gliting wrongs, individual and soc al. In the micJsl of all this success a visit from Vidya- 
pati and- Rlipnarayan who had been travelling all the way from Milhila to meet the Poet, known to them so 
far only by repiit# and through his exquisite songs, made the cup of their happiness full to the brim. He was now 
about to return home from wh'ch he had been long absent, but work at hand engaged his attention : at Kendnli 
where he had lingered to pay homage to the apirit of Jayadev, the great Vaishnav poet, he was detained to 
prevent mischief being done by a malicious sptr't, and he was involved in a fight between the Prince of Jamkudi 
and the Rani of Bishnupur, championing the former, which he did and that successfuUy.l 


Rbxigious Discussions and Controversial 
Matters 

After the last great success which Chandidas 
had won, when peace was established between 
the Rani and the Jamkudi Prince, and Kalyani 
was united to her husband, Chandidas was 
brought to Bishnupur with great rejoicings, and 
he was lionised as much as in his first visit (if 
possible, more) years ago to this town. The 
streets were crowded so much that all traffic 
had to be suspended. It was impossible to do 
anything except watch men, wildly cheering the 
vsaint with their shouts of welcome. A hoary- 
headed scholar of Navadvip, Viswanath by name, 
who had been sojourning there, was attracted by 
tile noise and ealled on the “ paragon of virtue 
and saintliness ” in his resort Chandidas, in all 
4 humility, rose at his approach and greeted him 
’ with reverence. The Pandit queried, “ Where 


VI 

did you get this ‘ popularity ’ trick, eh ? What 
is this religion of yours ? Have you seen the 
Atman ? Just a device of the brain, and no 
more, to delude poor weaklings into admiration. 
A combination of material oauses has led to 
this world, in its several parte and also in its 
integrity; take the causes away, and you break 
the whole. Kapil, Jaimini and the Buddha— 
they all realised this, and if you want to con¬ 
vince yourself of the same trutn, all that is neces¬ 
sary for you is to put off this beggarly dress as 
you have put on now, and then to please your¬ 
self, to live a life of pleasure. Therein lies the 
happiness of life. Toll me, what is the good of 
inflaming people’s minds even if you have the 
power, when you cannot make yourself happy 7” 
Viswanath was a great scholar; and his 
knowledge of the materialistic argument was 
considerable. He sjioke not only on his behalf 
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but was also the representative of a class of 
people Chandidas praised his scholarly attain¬ 
ments and replied with* a smile “ 1 plead I 
have very little knowledge of the Shastras, and 
I have been unfortunate in not getting so long 
anybody competent to advise me Tell me, 
your icveieme, how to get pcaie of mind” 
What have I been dinning into youi ears all 
ilong ? ” “ But that does not lead to anyv here 
It does not solvi foi us the problem of tieation 
When the woild (oincs to its.ind at the finaU 
ol a kalya, one of the cY<hs oi (ication, how 
(an then b( titaiion again 11 eiemation oi 
burial (outd givi a quietuh to tht soul, thue 
would h ive bun an ind of it this a]>plies both 
to th( individual and the lace It is this stait- 
ing point ot cn ation that is a pos( i Tlie seek¬ 
ing spiiit tnquiiKs but tht tntjuiiy starts trom 
tht Bung that ciodts oi it must lead then 
It IS not the eye tliat stts, but the mind, and to 
stt oiily the foiin is to see nothing Tht eomtt 
lists in tht sky and is visiiik to all but it beais 
diftennt nuaiiings to a bo\ an ignoiainus and 
a sdiolai riit kiiowltdgt ol our sensts detelves 
ns and to sw i ai !>> Ka|)il and tht Buddlia 
against tht Vaishnav is to miss tht link and 
lost flu tuu sigmtuaiut of tithti Tht tyt 
niu'-t It am to ste, and to stt tht truth to pint- 
tiatt btjontl tht woild ol apptarantts Go, 
Btalinini, and think tif tins uiintrse as soniefhing 
molt than Inmttd by tht stnses, your own oi 
tithti iitojilf’s” TJius ailnitiiiisiu d by him, tlit 
old stliolar italiztd tht tiioi of his ways, and 
wtnt away tti livt up to a new faith pitaelied 
b> the saint 

Chandidas was destined to tonit in foi more 
liolemital discussion before leaving Bishnupur 
It was given out that he would stait next moin- 
nig lot Chiiatiina People tanie to bid him 
good-bye, who knew foi htiw long it would be ' 
He had been for some years travelling abroad, 
and life batl its limit, after all He spoke 
to all, and txlioited them to follow the truth 
Dayananda now came iq), and bowing down 
to him spoke of his desirt to go to Benares 
in a biief while in tiider to worship Siva and 
take his nirmalya tholy blessing in the form of 
a leaf and flowei actually used in the worship) 
tlaily, indeed, he pleaded, that was only the 
proper thing for a Brahmin to do, and Daya¬ 
nanda felt his years heavy on him 

All this talk annoyed Chandidas and 
there was an outburst “ Why this craze for 
the worship of Siva ’ Are you not a Brahmin 
versed in the Vedas f Siva is not even a Vedie 
god, and woiship of the Imgam has been for¬ 
bidden in the Puranas and the Smritis You 


are strictly enjoined not to accept the ntrmalya; 
what do your authorities say on the point ? ” 
Dayananda did not all at once yield lus ground 
but retorted “ Why then did you worship the 
stone image at Benares ? ” Chandidas replied 
with a smile “ Well, did I ? Now that 1 remem¬ 
ber it, yes, but I really worshipped my mother, 
the stone was but an emblem ” ‘‘ Dots it not 
strike you that the sun-woiahij> of the Vedas 
and the worship of the lingani of the tantras 
au quite alike ? Both are worshipped as niani- 
1<stations of the Brahman” \(s,” rejoined 
( handidas, ” tht same rice is food foi the jiooi 
man and tht jirinct But tht ioimer takes it 
fiom an earthen platter, while tht prince’s plate 
IS made of gold Now listen the worship of 
‘•toik and stone Is the way ot tin ignorant, one 
who boasts ot a little intelhginte will prefer an 
eaithtn image The stiiolai will b( absorbed 
III thf contemplation of the Biahmaii —this is 
as it should be and it illiisltatts mv point also 
in ideicnce to you ” 

“But I htar,’ iirgid Dayananda, nothing 
dettrred, ‘ tliat you offtr daily woiship to Siva 
(vtry nioimng tlie first thing after your bath 
Why do you do it ' ‘Well, if you must now 
—it is the ntccssaiy pielmilnaiy to all worship, 
(ahulatcd to lead all unertakings to a siuiess- 
iul issue And if you go awav at all renoun- 
rmg the world, why not go to Brindaban—the 
only s])ot m flit world whm you can lealizc 
wh.it pure joy means f But in (<is< your heart 
IS stt on Btnaics, go there by all moans ’ 
Satisfitd at Ik ait, Dayanand.i took leave of the 
Saint <111(1 Chandidas starftd for Chhatrina 
followed by Hasmam the whole of the iKipiila- 
tion of Bishnupui wistfully gazing after them 
as they went out 

Retur\ Home 

Eaily in the morning, when the gentle 
breeze blew, cool with the dew-diops that fell 
overnight, Chandidas enttred Jubrajpur He 
tailed on Puianjan, waked him up and learnt 
from liim that his mother had long been dead, 
so had been his father, about forty years now, 
along with lus uncle These enquiries perplexetl 
Puranjan, who wanted to know who the strangers 
were He leaint that his interrogator’s name was 
Chandidas who hailed from the same village and 
who had returned to his native place in ordei 
to stay there till death He projiosed to stop 
with Puranjan, the proposal angered Karuna, 
Puranjan’s wife, because the old man was 
actonipanied by a widow—and who could vouch 
for the character of then association ? And 
she was afraid Puranjan might agree to put 
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♦hem up ai his place—^he was soft-hearted. Did 
he not prove unreasonably kind even to a dog 
who had spoilt his food or to a cat that might 
have licked up his milk ? Karuna went off in 
a huff to her mother-in-law to complain; still, 
Puranjan would risk all to serve the Sadhu as 
he thought (Jhandidas was. For the privi¬ 
lege of service is worth any cost and 
trouble, tyhandidas pc'rsisted in asking him : 
“ But how can you look after me 7 You arc a 
poor man; how can you feed both of us?” 
“ My htrength is a malter of pride in the village, 
I feel strong ns a tower and can jiut m ten men’s 
work Hingle-haiuled. I can walk sixty miles 
a (lay. My voice is excellent, and when 1 go out 
on my daily rounds ehanting the holy songs of 
Kadha and Krislma, princes wKl give up their 
wealth and become boggars. So why should I 
bother myself about tlie future, about the ways 
and means, and so forth 7 Only one thing strikes 
me as odd ; why have you picked me iij) as your 
host 7 ” “ Did you never hear of Chandi- 
das, as one of your relations 7 ” “ Yes, he was 
my uncle, but he has Iwen dead long since. 
Suspecting him to have been a rebel, the Nawab 
of Bengal had mm put to death on the sly; and 
then Rami, so the legend ran, had been forced 
into the harmu ” The strangers laughed and 
declared :—“ We me here, Ohandidas and Ranu, 
your old relations.” But he shook his head nml 
said, •' I do not belie\e you, I cannot.” “ If you 
mistrust us, if you think that 1 mu not Chandi- 
das hut a spurious Sadhu, only a pretender and 
no iH'tter, why show me any attention 7 Why 
not shove me out, instead 7 ” Because,” paused 

Puranjan in his reply, “one can never tell; I 
will bow to all people <lressed as Sannyasins, 
the right type is bound to pass by sooner or 
later.” “ Weil, if he never comes, all your 
energies, all your devotion will run to W'aste.” 
“It cannot be”; he replied. “I have a convic¬ 
tion that guides me. If the embankment gives 
way, the smaller fry may rush on at first, but 
the bigger shoal is sure to swim in at last, and 
wc may wait for that in patience.” Chandidas, 
delighted w'lth the reasoning and the sentiments 
of Puranjan, embraced him. Everything became 
quiet now and even Karuna was silent when her 
motlier-in-law', Rohini, now an old woman, came 
in and after some hesitation recognised Chandi¬ 
das and Rami. 

The news spread like wild fire that Chandi¬ 
das had returned to Chhatrina. The name was 
unknown to the youth, to tne old it had a faint 
ring of familiar reminiscence, and to the clder- 

f was associated with the poems of Radha 
Krishna. People rushed for darshan and 


bowed to the saint who had come back to his 
village after a long period of absence. He 
talked with all, asked how they had been doing 
and filled them with the spirit of love. Thus 
many men came in and went away every day, 
lifted unconsciously to a higher plane where 
malice and mischief were unknowm, and to which 
love was the key-word. The Raja Hamir-Uttar 
was one oi the many who loved to stay near 
him as long as possible. The whole village was 
as it were transformed, oblivious of its sorrows 
and difficulties. The presence of Chandidas had 
changed it, even if it were for the time being. 

The End 

But this even tenor of life had to be dis¬ 
turbed. Their bodies had become old and 
decrepit; w'hy drag them any more 7 It was 
better that they should be abandoned. An 
auspicious ckadnsi day (eleventh day of the 
moon) was near at hand, and it would serve as 
an excellent opjiortunity. Thus counselled 
Rashmani when she could get a word with 
Chandidas in private. “ And what about you 7 ” 
he asked. “ Hereafter,--just as now and here.’’ 
Then he smilingly asked her to give the neecssary 
directions. He would observe silence on tlie 
next day from sunrise, and touch no food; and 
when he was dead, the body sliould on no account 
be burnt but buried under ground at Nannur, the 
body of Rasmani to be buried by his side. Let 
there be Hari Sankirfann (musical service to 
Hari) day and night. It was no easy matter for 
Puranjan to receive these instructions and calm¬ 
ly to follow them, but he steeled his heart and 
made necessary arrangements. Meanwhile, the 
villagers also came to loam about the decision 
and realized what it meant to them. 

The night was at last over and the morning 
dawned. The birds began to chirp and life was 
on the move. Chandidas had lapsed into silence; 
his eyes were closed in holy meditation; and the 
spirit of nature as well as the divine spirit voiced 
forth glory for all. The atmosphere of the place 
made a wonderful response. The villagers en¬ 
gaged themselves in religious thought; even the 
boys spent their time in writing sacred names on 
trees and walls. The livelong day was spent in 
this quaint manner, and people retired to their 
own homes in the evening wrapped up in a 
melancholy mood. Then came the influence of 
sleep, enjoined by nature; every one, young or 
old, succumbed to it. Puru only kept guard 
over his host and master, and protected him, 
fan in hand, against the ravage of biting flics. 
Again the spell was broken by the morning sun, 
and the people of Chhatrina, waking from sleep, 
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gathered round the saint. They shouted ‘ Hari ’ 
‘Hari’ round and about him; and Rami with 
great care and affection wrote the sacred name 
all over his body. Ladies adorned him with 
flowers; music poured in from flutes and conches 
were blown. Some chanted the Vedas, others 
recited the Chandi. ' 

The saint puckered his brows; all at once 
there fell a hush on the assembly. Everybody 
understood that the fateful hour was fast 
approaching. Somebody called for a Vaidya, 
a physician, for the body must be tended and 
all rational attempt must be made to save it 
from disease and decay,—at least that was what 
the holy books enjoined. But even as the 
physician came, numbness sped through the 
limbs and the saint laid himself dowm to sleep, 
to sleep the sleep that knows no waking. The 
air was rent with deafening cheers; drums and 
trumpets, flutes and pipes and other musical 
instniments, declared the event. The women 
burst into tears. And simultaneously with it, 
Rami, w'ho had cast her gaze overhead maybe 
for a sign, fell dowm all of a heap. They rushed 
to her, felt her pulse, examined her in other 
ways. But all that was useless; life was extinct 


in her body; she had faithfully followed t^e 
instructions to which slie herself bad been a 
party. 

Was there a whisper about her caste or 
about the loss of caste suffered by Chandidas 
through his sticking to her despite all threats ? 
There might have been, but ‘it mattei'ed not. 
Their bodies were carried through mysterious 
agency to the field at Nannur, and there deep 
trenches were dug, the dead bodies were dressed 
in new clothes, made to sit face to face and 
buried in that position. 

The people who had attended came back, 
heavy at heart. Could they form a proper esti¬ 
mate of the mighty mind, singer and saint, lover 
and poet, whose mortal remains they thus buried 
that day—tin? mind whose feivour and inusic 
time has not damaged, to the slightest extent 
even though centuries have intervened ? (Con¬ 
troversies have waged and will wage about 
the detailed incidents of his life, or about the 
nature of his teachings, but the immortal dust 
of Chandidas lies enshrined in the heart of 
Bengal, young and old, secure against all dis¬ 
turbance for all time to come. 

(Conduded.) 


A POEM 

Do not insult thyself by yielding to diffidence. 

Be not downcast at the menace of danger. 

Be free from fear. 

Rouse thine own power to conquer all peril. 


Protect the weak, resist the evil-doer. 

Never own thyself to be poor in spirit and helpless. 

Be free from fear. 

And keep firm thy trust in thine own strength. 


When duty sends her call to thee, 

silently and humbly offer thine all. 

Be free from fear 

and prove thy manhood in difficult endeavour. 

Rawndeanath Taqokb 



THE PARTING OF THE WAYS IN THE INDIAN 
NATIONAL CONGRESS 

A Rapid Survey 

Bv PR0FE8B0H NIUPENDRA (’HANDRA BANERJI, m.a. 


Tiik first Kovidiis utlenijit (o ()\ fitlirow tlio 
Bnlisli yoke in India oaiiio in 1857, cxadly 
100 years after Plassey. The so-called Sejidy 
Mutiny was really a partial leliellion of tlie 
Indian people a(^aIll^t IniperialUt British doini- 
iiation; it was defeated, amongst either reasons, 
hy the lack of cohesion ipnongst, the leaders, by 
the lack of a sense ot All-India iiationulism, 
hy the inertia of the masses and by the 
superiority of the Briti.sh morale and organi¬ 
zation. The basis of administration had to be 
changed after this big revolt and open and 
crude exploitation made way for a jiractical 
(locifine of ‘benevolent trustee-ship’ and the 
assumption of the reins of government directh 
by the British Crown and Parliament with 
assurances of complete religiou.s neutrality and 
eipial oiiportunity for all castes mid creeds in 
the organizational structure of government 

'I'heii followed a ()uarler of a century of 
British consolidation and at the end of it, in 
1885 was founded the Indian National Con¬ 
gress, the joint creation of Britisher and Indian. 
II ‘ safety-valve' for repressed and discontent¬ 
ed Iiidimi opinion, a machineiy to ac(|uaiiit 
the British agencies in India and the nutlio- 
rities in Britain with the ‘ Indian ’ viewiioint in 
matters of urgency and importance Its 
official language was the language of the ruling 
race, most of its members decluiuud in the 
English tongue and dressed in Englisii clothes 
and its ciy was in the main a cry for increased 
representation of the Indian element in tlu 
higher ‘ sen'iees,' latterly supplemented by a 
cry of in-oteetion of newly started Indian indus¬ 
tries mainly in Bombay. 

Then 20 years afW, in 1905, the Congress 
was spurred to real political and economic acti¬ 
vism by Lord Curzon’s administrative measure 
called the Partition of Bengal, a measure which 
had a far-reaehing political aim—to drive a 
wedge between Hindus and Muslims and to 
stifle the renascent political fervour of Bengal 
whieli then led all India. 

This was the flret trial of strength after a 
long la|>K between the forces of British Im- 
periali^^d Indian Nationalism : the w'eapons 


of economic boycott, jmsitive Swadeshi and 
National Education were used with great effect 
and tenacity; the movement spread all over 
India; in its later phases it was enforced by 
methods of se'cret violence and terrorism; and 
atter six years of struggle, the ‘.settled fact' of 
the Bengal Partition had to be ‘umsettled’ and 
the King-Emperor had to be brought over to 
re-capture the imagination and loyalty of India 
by the pageantry and iiomp of the Delhi 
Durbar in 1911. The leadershij) had by this 
time passed from the ‘ Old (iiiard,’ Siircndramith 
Banerji and (Jokhale and others, to the ‘new 
bloods,’ Aurobindo (Ihosh, Bepin Chandra Pal, 
Lokiiianya Tilak, Lala Lajpat Rai. 

In 1915, occurred an event ot first magni¬ 
tude to the subspciuent political developments ; 
the re-migration of M. K. flandhi, of South 
African ‘Satyagraha’ fame (not so very dazzling 
then, but fairly well-known) to the soil of 
Imlia; the application of non-violent jirinciples 
of ma.ss-resisfance in the fight against the 
indigo-planters of ('hamparaii in Bchar with 
evident success; the enrolment of Rajendrn 
Prasad amongst others as Gandhiji’s chief lieu¬ 
tenant. 

Meanwhile the world-war had begun in ’14 
and after many a turn and counter-turn of the 
diiilomatic wheels, the support of Gandhiji was 
enlisted on the British drive for men and money 
in India with an assurance of self-nile for 
India at the end of the war thrown in. India’s 
resources were drained mercilessly for the 
luiipose with the exiiress consent of the Indian 
peojile sponsored by Gandhiji’s moral backing. 

In 1919, India was shocked to find, that the 
net result of the British pledges was (1) a 
promise of so-called Montagu-Chelmsford Re¬ 
forms giving a sort of hybrid administration 
called ‘Dyarchy’ where real responsibility and 
authority continued fully in the hands of the 
Britisher and (2) the gift of the Rowlatt Act, 
which aimed at killing all open political life 
and activity in the country. 'This was followed 
by the hideous frightfulness of Jallianwalabag 
and martial law in the Punjab. The whole of 
India was stirred as it bad never before been 
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since the days of the Indian Mutiny. Mean¬ 
while Tilak liad died, and tlic new leadership 
passed almost insensibly into Gandhiji’s hands. 
With great adroitness, Gandhiji linked up the 
anti-British feeling in Mussalman ranks regard¬ 
ing the abolition of the Khilafat in Turkey 
with tlie nation-w'ide resentment against British 
officialdom in India and made out of two 
mujatwe inter-linked demands, ‘ the redress of 
the Khilafat grievance’ and ‘the redress of the 
Punjab wrongs,’ a poaitivc *(10111011(1 for Swaraj 
—full self-rule, the main jilank of the Indian 
National Congress. 

The eree(i and policy of the Congress wie- 
deelared to be the attainment of Swaraj by 
lieaeeful and legitimate means and the four-fold 
lirogramme for Swaraj within u year—the 
boycott of CouneiK, the boycott of British 
law-('ouits, the boycott of schools and colleges, 
th(' boycott of Briti.sh, stiecially T.ancashire 
goods, euphemistically called ‘ Swadeshi ’ and 
reinforced by the cult of the charka and khadi, 
was formally ratified at Nagpur in 1920. The 
.Mi Brothers, C. R. Das, Motilal Nehru, Lain 
Lajpat Rai, amongst others joined the fray and 
Gandhiji became the nation's generalissimo in 
this intensive fight of non-viol(>nee and the 
honorific title of Mahatitin was confem'd on 
liiiii (by whom and when ('xactly, if is difficult 
to trace I. 

In Bengal, amongst Gaiidhiji's ardent 
followers and C. R. Das’s local lieutenants, 
several men came to the fore : .Subhas Chandra 
Bose, ,1. M. Sen-gu])ta, B. N, Sasmal, Prafulla 
Chandra Ghosh, Suresh Chandra Banerji and 
the speaker. 

In 1921. a coneerh'd drive was made all 
over India for 1 erore of Congress members, 
1 erore of rupees, 1 erore of charkas, and the 
three boycotts (of law-courts, schools and 
collegea, British goods) succeeded enormously. 
The Councils boycott did not succeed, for the 
stalwart Surendranath and his erstwhile follow¬ 
ing deserted the Congress, fought the elections 
and accepted dyarchy. 

In Bengal, Surendranath’s gift to the nation 
was the democratically re-organized Corpora¬ 
tion of Calcutta; and the Congress rebels’ 
achievements were the storm-centres specially 
in Chittagong and Midnapore. 

Even on a modest appraisal, the movement 
of 1921 had been a signal success : it had called 
out the inherent bravery and sacrifice of the 
pe(jple, had thrown thousands ■■ of non-violent 
resisters into jail, had laid the groundwork for 
village reconstruction, had made the demand 
of Indian freedom a nation-wide demand. It 


had also visibly strengthened the trade-union 
movement and labour-organization activities 
ill coal-fields, tea-gardens, railways and steam¬ 
ships. 

Lord Reading faced with an imminent visit 
by the Prince of Wales made a pacific ge.sture, 
but the country was seething with grave dis- 
conUmt, there were big riots in Bombay during 
the Prince’s landing and Lord Reading’s nego¬ 
tiations for a settlement with the Congress 
broke down. 

The movement, however, wu.s stojiiied by 
Mahatma Gandhi himself after the violent 
outbursts at Chuuri-Chaura (U. P.). Gandhiji 
was sentenced to six years’ imprisonment ami 
Irliere was almost a death-lull in the eountiy, a 
reaction and*a stagnation. 

It was at this stuge that th(> genius and 
liersonality of the two leaders, C. R. Das and 
Moti Lai Nehru, conceived a way out and 
formed the Swaraji/a Party v’lthin thi ('otiffraot 
--a minority in 1922, converted into a majority 
in 1923—to capture Councils and all local self- 
government bodies, on the platform oi rcsiion- 
sive non-co-oiieration, seeking to make ad¬ 
ministration of Dyarchy impossible ‘ from 
within.’ In Bengal, the' Calcutta Corporation 
was caiitured by C. R. Das and Congress, and 
in Bengal and tl. P., the Congress party secured 
a majority in the Councils and produced a 
series of ‘deadlocks.’ In the Central Assembly 
idso, Nehru and Vithalbtmi Patel scored a 
suec('hs and Vitalhhai created new precedents 
as Pre.sident of the Assembly and eventually 
resigned with the honours all on his side in 1929. 

Das and Nehru perfected the (tongress 
parliamentary machinery and put it in fighting 
trim, the results of which India is reaping 
today. Das’s two-told programme of vtllagi 
rp-ccmxlrurtion and parliamentary activity still 
holds the field. 

Das died lu'cmat.uroly and suddenly m 
1925. By this time Mahatma Gandhi had been 
released from jail. He came over to Bengal 
and invested J. M. Sen-gupta with the so-calletl 
‘triple crown’—of Mayoralty, of leadership of 
the Council party, of leadership of Bengal 
Congress. Subhas Chandra Bose had been 
thrown into prison under the Defence of India 
Act and was rotting with many other lieutenants 
of Das in Bunna prisons. He was let out in 1926. 

After this ensued parly-factions in the 
Bengal Congress, led by Sen-gupta on one side 
and by Bose on the other. Inspite of faction, 
the organizational work of Congress went on 
an(l there was never a set-back, for Bengal’s 
political instinct has been always sound. 
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The big cities in India had been organized by 
the Congress by this time; but not the country¬ 
side, so effectively. Candhiji’s programme of 
cottage industries backed by campaigns against 
drink and untouohability helped the Indian 
villages to be brought within the Congress 
orbit. 

The emergence of Subhas Chandra Bose as 
leader of the left wing materialized in the 
Calcutta Congress of 1928, when it reiiuired all 
the adroitness ■ of Mahatma Gandhi and Nehru 
to defeat his motion for complete independence. 

The Lahore session of Congress led by 
Jawabar Lai Nehru, however, adopted this 
motion, which is today the accepted objective 
not only of the Congress but even, of communal 
oi^anizations like the Muslim fiCague, the 
Hidu Mahasabha, the Bikh League; the inde¬ 
pendence motion had an easy way at Lahore, 
for the British could not give any pledges tliat 
they would implement the fundamentals of 
even Dominion Status at the Round Table C'on- 
ferenoe. This was followed by the great up¬ 
heaval of 1930, the Dandi March, the ‘ salt- 
satyagraha': the movement was suppressed by 
law and force. 

After many parleys and negotiations, the 
Britisher prevailed upon the Congress to send its 
repreeentative to the Round Table Conference : 
the Congress apiminted Mahatma Gandhi its 
sole representative at the Karachi session 
(1931) , he was out-manouvred and cheek- 
mated by British diplomacy with the help of 
oommunalists and the result was the Reforms 
Act (Government of India Act, 1935) based on 
the Commumt Award, which are permanent 
recipes for keeping Hindus and Mussalmans 
politically apart and in the name of bestowing 
some slight powers in the guise of provincial 
autonomy, retaining all authority for essential 
subjects, finance, taxation, trade and foreign 
policy, defence, relations with Indian States, 
railways and ports etc., in the hands, for all 
time, of the Britisher. 

From 1^2 to 1933, Gandhiji, a sadder and 
a wiser man, had to launch another civil dis¬ 
obedience movement. Forces of violence had 
als® re-asserted themselves since 19iK). The 
British reply was an era of ruthless repression. 
The Congress became prsotioally inoperative 
from 1933-36. Meanwhile Gandhiji must have 
formed his plans on the Das-ite model and 
with the vital enerw and tremendous persona¬ 
lity of Jawharla! Nehru to back him and his 
local Keutenuita in the Provinces, the Congress 
secured a thumping majority in 7 out of 11 
provinces in the tm eleetdona of 1937 and the 


conquest of the N.-W. F. by the Red Shirts of 
Abdul Caffar Khan, Gandhiji’s new disciple, 
was the biggest feather in the Congress cap 
during this election campaign. After many 
hesitations, the seven provinces took office 
under Congress aegis and today practically 9 
out of 11 provinces have either Congress, or 
Congress Coalition, or Congress-protected 
governments. 

This has had tremendous influences for good 
and evil. The Cofigre.ss iiieinbership is now 
45 lacs and the imagination of the masses has 
been to a eertain extent captured. 

But the Congress ministries are facing 
great opposition ; the people are clamouring 
for the early fulfilment of election pledges rc 
peasant and labour demands; the Muslim 
licague and the Hindu Mahasabha are trying 
to forgo ahead and India is faced with the eala- 
mity of a people divided into two factious 
raeialisms and ideologies; the Kishan Sabhas 
and Labour organisations are clearly making 
for a jirolctariat, drive on the lines of Socialism 
and Communism.; and the Princes are also 
ranged in opposition to the Congress inspira¬ 
tion and encouragcniont of the states’ people’s 
movement. 

The Congress is also faced with interiml 
disruption due to corruption and opportunisin 
and the clash of ideologies. 

It is these problems that are coming to the 
forefront since the election for the second time 
as Congress President of Subhas Chandra Bose 
by the majority of Congiess delegates in 1939. 
This was the first (in fact the second, for the 
first challenge was suceessfully made by C. R. 
Das in 1922) challenge in recent years to the 
Gandhian dictatorial leadership: for Subhas 
Chandra Bose had been elected in spite of 
Gandhiji and the Oandhite High Command. 

What happiened at Tripuri and afterwards 
in Calcutta nave widened the breach; for 
Mahatma Gandhi and his followers massed in 
the Gandhi Seva Sanghs (a socio-economic 
organisation now seeking directly to dominate 
Congress politically) do not believe that there 
is at present the requisite atmosphere of non¬ 
violence and unified organisation for a mass- 
struggle against British Imperialism. One of 
the leading leftist, Jawaharla! Nehrufi is ‘sidrlied 
over with the pale cast of thought,’ and owns 
that he does not see his way through the fogs— 
and he is sitting on the fence. 

Subhas Chandra Bose tried his level best 
to come to terms with GandMji and his follow¬ 
ing, but he has been ousted from the Presidentsial 
chair and compelled to come out and try to 
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organise the leftist forces under the caption of 
the ‘Forward Bloc’. . 

Meanwhile Mahatmaji’s lailure over the 
states’ people’s problem at Rajkot has been 
colossal and he has practically advised the 

suspension of the whole movement. His 
ministers pledged to non-violence have to use 

all the forces of the police and the militaiy 

and of the law to keep down Kisuns and 

labourers; a permanent solution of the nation¬ 
al problems of unemployment, stark poverty, 
indebtedness, emasculation, (liit and disease 
can never be foun<l within the frame-work of 
the new Constitution. Cominunalisui is raising 
its ugly head both in Congress and non-tlon- 
gress provinces. Candliiji’s new line of parley, 
tu'gotiatioii, 8US])ension of fight, no-fighl, is 
evoking wide criticism and creating rc.sentment. 
Ilis followers’ methods are gradually becoming 
suspect,. A parting of the ways is a historical 
necessity and the active forces of the country 
are wide awake of the possibilities of the inter¬ 
national .situation anil eager to stagi' a crisis. 
Many are advocating anti-war propaganda and 
an overthrow of the corrupt socio-economic 
order which keeps the present political order in 
power. 

Russian methods, along non-violent ways, 
are openly being talked of; rapid industriali¬ 
zation of the country is being regarded as 
urgent; cottage industries as handmaids to 
political struggle are being looked at askance; 
the entire Gandhian creed, policy and pro¬ 
gramme is being challenged. 

A new orientation is the need of the times, 
a new leadership backed up by mass-i-esistance. 
The genius of India will surely choose its 
course and new History will be made. This 
much is sure : the rest is on the knees of the 
Gods. 


The new ‘ bloc ’, in my opinion, con be 
operative: 

(a) if it will accept non-violence as a 
policy underlying the practical programme of 
Congress but no longer as a credal religion 

(b) if it pledges itself to a policy of ‘ no¬ 
surrender’ to the forces of British Imperialism 

(c) if it relegates cottage industries to 
their proper place and forges ahead with a 
programme of rapid industrialisation on a idan- 
ned basis, running cottage industries also with 
machineiy and electricity 

(d) if it concentrate's on the ideal of a 
worker’s republic, where liquidation of pover¬ 
ty and unemployment by an economic order 
guaranteeing equality not only of opportunity 
but of income ti) every grade of worker will be 
I he chief assurance • 

(e) if it visualisc'H the organisation of the 
fighting pow'crs of the nation under the Nation¬ 
al Stale : for a state must depend on two inter¬ 
locked siii)[)lementary force's, the force of the 
vote and the defensive force, if it wants to 
ojicratc as a free state 

(f) if it pledges itself to withdraw all 
support from the Britisher in tlu- event of war 

(g) if it proceeds oh with the freedom 
movement of the states people with courage 
and determination 

(h) if it sedulously and consciously 
fosters the revolutionary urge along the paths 
of a non-violent strategy in all fields. 

The immediate need of the Congress is to 
weld all the forces inside it on such a ‘ forward ’ 
programme and reorganise the entire machi¬ 
nery on a fighting basis. 

IThis article is a lesume iif j talk by Prof. N. C 
Banerji, a ptomineni (iongtessinan and edncalioniat, at 
the Political Club, Calontla. A gist of the other contri¬ 
butions to the discussion will be published in the next 
issue. —B)., M. A.] 




THE LIMA CONFERENCE 

By SATYA N. MUKERJl, m.a. 


Thb Linm (’(micrcncc a new cliaptc'r 

in Ihe history of tho Wosteni Hraiisphcre. It 
•marka llic Uapiiniun of a now ouolook of life 
for the Now World. At Lima twonty-one 
ropubUos mot to discuss the ways and moans 
of finding a common agroemont to stand to- 
RCthor in tlie face of the must disturbing world 
conditions. After a prolonged discussion of the 
many problems which confTont the two 
Americas in the light sif the new developments 
in Kiirofie, the twenty-one republics unanimous¬ 
ly signed, “ the Declaration of Lima.”l I 
tiiink, it is the most important document since 
the signing of the Declaration of American 
Independence in 1770 

1. Following ill llir text of the “Deelaialion ot 
I.inia” a« signed by all Iwenty-one American delegation*- 
at Lima. Peru. Deeember 24, 1938: 

Deelaialion of the .Solidarity of Amciica. 

Kiglilh Inter-Araeriean Conference of \ineiioan Stales. 

Considering: 

That the people of Ameriea have achieved spiritual 
iimtN ihrntigh the aimilariiv of their lepiiblieaii nMilii- 
tioni. tboii unshakable will for peace, their profound 
aeniimenl of humanity and toleranee and Ihiough then 
absuliite adherenee to the pr nciples of inteinalinnal law, 
of equal Sovereigntv of Slates and of individual libeity 
without religion-, or racial preiudices; 

Thai on the baais of such prine’ples and will, they 
seek and defend the pcaie of tlie Continent and woik 
together in the raiiae of universal eoneoid: 

Thai lespect for the personality, sovereignty and 
Independence of each American Slate lonstiiutes the 
eaaenee of international ordei sustained by ront nental 
aolidarity. which hisloricallv has found expression in the 
deolaration of the various States, or in agreements that 
were applied and sustained by new declarations and by 
treaties in force; 

That the inter-Ameriean Conference for the Main¬ 
tenance of Peace in Buenos Aires approved on Deeember 
21. 19.36. a Declaral'on of principles of Inter-Amerieuin 
Solidarity and Co-oprrat'on and approved on December 
23, 1936, a protocol of non-intervention. 

The Governments of the American Slates dedare ■ 

Pirat, that they teafSrm their continental solidarity 
and their purpose to cnllahorale in the maintenance of 
principles upon which said solidar'ty ia based; 

Sroond, that faithful to the ahovementioned prinriples 
and to their absolute Sovereignty they reaffirm their 
dreiainn to maintain them and defend them against all 
foreign intervention or activity that may threaten ritem; 

Third, and in case the peace, security or territorial 
integrity of any American repnhlie is thus threatened by 
acts of any nature that may impaii them, they proclaim 
their rommon concern and their determination to m^e 
effeefiye their solidarity, co-ordinating their respective 
%v«iifgn wiUs by means of the procedtue of considtation 


It recognizes the equality of status of all 
the states of Western Hemisphere—big or 
small. It matlth Conlincntal solidarity an 
aecomplished fact. It added new weight to the 
Monroe Doetrine.2 The Monroe Doctrine, 
therefore, assumes a far greater importanec as 
a principle of international law. Before the 
Lima Conference flu* ITnited Slates alone was 
responsible for the Monroe Doctrine in order to 
defend the liberties and the republican institu¬ 
tions of the two Americas. Today, all the 
republics of this * liemisithere are co-etpially 
responsible for the defence of the Monroe 
Doctrine. It now" becomes an important jirin- 
ciple of foreign jxiliey of all the republics of 
the New World. 

The sheet anchor of America’s foreign 
policy is the Monroe Doctrine. America’s nc« 
foreign policy is an increasing attachment 
tow'avds the Central and South American rt*- 
puhlics. Tito vital interest of the ITnited States 
is to safeguard the spiritual heritage of the 
Western Hemisphere in co-operation with all 
the other republio® This is in essence Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt’s “ good neighbour policy.” To 
translate this policy into action, in order to win 
the confidence of the Central and South 

rstablished by thf oonwniiunx in forop and by declaia- 
tinnv of intpr-Ameriran Conferences, using mpasnrps that 
in each case circumstances may make advisable. 

It is understood that the Gnvemmente of the Ameri¬ 
can Republics will act independently in their individual 
rapacities, recogniring full) their juridical equality as 
Sovereign States, 

Fourth, that in order to facilitate the consultations 
established in this and other American peace instruments, 
the Ministers of Foreign ARsiis of the American Republics, 
when deemed desirable and at the initiative of any one 
of them, will meet in their several capitals by rotation 
and without protocolary character. 

Each Government may. under special circumstances 
or for special reasons, designate a representative as a 
substitute for its Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Filth, this declaration shall be known as the Decla- 
fation of Uma. 

2. The Monroe Doctrine was the answer of the 
American Government to the Holly Alliance formed by 
the astute Mettemich and the political acumen of Czar 
Alexander I ol Russia. 

The Fifth Pres’dent wnt a message to the Congress 
on December 2, 1823. President Monroe advised the 
European powers, “we should consider any attempt on 
their D«:t to extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to out peace and safety." 
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American republics, with a view to organize 
peace in this part of the world, President 
Roosevelt and his Secretary of State, Mr. 
Cordell Hull, took steps in tho last three inter- 
American conferences. 

The Anti-War Pact of 1933 which was 
signed at the seventl) Pan-Anieriean conference 
that met at Montevideo, Uruguay, 

“roniiemned the iiae of force as an instrument of national 
policy and placed the American Republ'cs wleiniily on 
ipcord in support of a world ordjr based on law and 
justice.” 

The delegates at the Montevirleo confer¬ 
ence also expressed the desire to work for a 
liberal trade policy and to eliminate excessive 
barriers to commerce in favour of the prin¬ 
ciple of reciprocity. 

The next development was a special con¬ 
ference for maintenance of jicace held at 
Ruenos Aires in December, 1936. The signi¬ 
ficant devcloiiment of this conference was 
exjtressed in the course of Secretary Hull’s radio 
talk from Lima to the tfnited States in the 
following words: 

“Of no less importance was the common recognition 
-liiiwn of the fact that any menace from without to the 
peace of our ContinentR ctmeerns all of us and therefore 
properly is a subject lor consultation and co-operation.” 

This was reflected in the instruments 
adojtted by the conferetice. 

These instruments were: Declaration of 
Principles of Inter-Anierieun Solidarity and 
(!o-operation and a prttlocol of non-interven- 
tion.3 

3. The Declaration of American Principles, 

Whereas, the need for keeping alive the fundamental 
principles of relations among nations was never greater 
than today; and 

Each Stale is interested in the preservation of world 
order under law, in peace with just ce. and in the social 
and economic welfare of mankind. 

The Government of the American Repiililics resolve. 

To proclaim, support and recommend, once again, 
the following principles, as essential to the achievement 
of the aforesa'd objectives; 

1. The inlervention of any State in the internal or 
external affairs of another is inadmissible. 

2. All (differences of international character should 
be settled by peaceful means; 

.3. The use of force as an instrument of national or 
intm-national policy is proscribed; 

i. Relations between States should be governed by 
the precepts of international law; 

5. Respect for Ae faithful observance of treaties 
constitute the indispensable rule for the development of 

aceful relations between Ststes, and treaties can only 
revised by agreement of the contracting parties; 

6 . Peaceful collaboration between representatives of 
the various States and the development of intellectuai 
interchange among Aeir peoples is conducive to an 
understanding by each of the problems of the other, as 


Towards the full realization of Continental 
solidarity, Lima conference goes a step further 
and declares to tiie world what are some of the 
principles for which the twenty-one republics 
stand. It has been made clctir in tlie 
“ Declaration of Lima.” What really happen¬ 
ed at Lima was, the gathering of all the agree- 
incnte that have been arrived at iti previous 
inter-American conferences, and implement 
them into a single document as a clear state¬ 
ment of policy <Jf the twenty-one,republics of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The full significance (it the “ Declaration 
of Lima ”, probably, will not bo realized just 
now, but, a few years from now it will assume 
its true character which will have a great 
bearing upon the affairs of the world. 

It emliodies, the idaals, hopes and dreams 
of the peoples of the New World. These 
dreams liave been made clear in an address 
inatie by Mr. Cordell Hull, at the plenary con- 
fenmec id Lima on Deoember 24, 1938. He 
said, in the course of his address : 

Tbese American ropiihlica cmcTKed an the great 
triumph uf human lightt^. a runquent hv idealists of this 
hemisphere. But the task was tjiot finlsned. In a second 
«tage there was forged t)ie conception of equality of 
American Statee., their absolute right a«. independent 
nations, irrespective of military strength, of territorial 
extent, or uf number of population, to speak with equal 
voice. 

“Yet, even juridic equality, preul though it is as a 
buttress for states, was not enough. There remained to 
lie strengthened the bond of friendship, of understanding 
and of fair dealing—the b<»nd of good neighboureliip. 

“First we become fiee; then we acknowledge mir* 
selves equal; then we unite in common friendship.** 

These words of a truly great American 
statesman indicate the meaning underlying the 
“ Declaration of Jnma.” 

There was some opposition to the first 
draft of the “ Declaralion of Lima ”, it came 
largely from Argentine. Argentine was not at 
all in favour of signing any declaration. Argen¬ 
tine refused to discuss the original “ Declara¬ 
tion of Lima ” which was drafted by Mr. Hull, 
for fear that it may be construed by uon- 
Amcrican nations as a political and military 
alliance. Finally, a oompromiae draft was 
unanimously accepted. Nevertheless, Argon- 


wrll as problems common to all, and makes more readily' 
possible tlie peaceful adjustment of international eon- 
Iroversies; 

7. Economic icconslraetion contributes to national 
and international well-being, as well as to peace among 
nations, and 

8 . International oosjpetation is a necessary condi¬ 
tion to the maintenance of the aforementioned principles. 
—The New York Times, December 27, 1938. 
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tine was second to none in standing for 
American solidarity.* 

Commerce is the baris of international 
relations. Argentine’s indifference towards any 
pact of solidarity is-due probably to the pre¬ 
vailing condition of her foreign trade. Of 
course, Argentine is not vciy well disposed 
towards tlie United States, largely dije to the 
fact that the trade between the United States 
and Argentine is not complementary. Argen¬ 
tine’s trade -is with the European nations. 
That is why Argentine is anxious to avoid 
nutagonizing the nations of Europe for fear of 
losing its trade. Argentine’s chief export con¬ 
sists of wheat and meat. England, Germany 
and other European countries .import Argen¬ 
tine wheal and meat. America raises wheat 
and livestock more thart her own need. America 
has to find market for her own surplus. Under 
the circumstances, this country finds it hard to 
reach a satisfactory solution of trade with 
Argentine The sanitary convention between 
Argentine and the Unit^ States has not been 
voted favourably in the Senate because they 
do not want tlie Argentine beef to come to this 
(ountry and be a competitive factor in the 
market. This goveniment holds that Argentine 
cattle have hoof and mouth disease and so 
they say that it is against the law of this 
country to allow Ai’gentine beef to enter 
America. That I think is hard to reconcile 
with the fact that European peoples have been 
living on Argentine beef for years. Mr. T. Y. 
Ybarra of the New York Times, says in the 
course of one of his articles : 


“Trade dowii here talks more loudly than anything 
else; and, in the United States-Argentine trade, a dump 
has come, especially in our purchases of Argentine pro- 


4. American solidar ty ia a fact, which no one doubts, 
and which no one could doubt. Each and all of us are 
ready to nuiinlain end prove thia solidarity in the face 
of any danger regardless of whence it comes, regardless 
of which state in this part of the worid it is whose 
independence is threatened. For this we do not need 
any special parts. A pact ie already made in our 
history. 


We shall act with one common impulse, wiping out all 
frontiers, using only one flag, that of liberty and justice. 

I ’,1 " « . y * ‘hat, if the case arises, we 

sBw fill oefrad in Mcred union. We are roudved to 
ivttst with the Aiune tenacity, either hy preventive 
meaeuree or by combined direct action, everything that 
iwues a threat winst the American order, every inSltra- 
tHW of inoB or ideas that reflect or tend to implant in 
soil and in our spirit concept foreign to our ideas, 
Nieiw nat are antagonistic to ours, regimes that menace 
onir nberties, theories that threaten the aomal a^ moral 
peace of om ppuiK or piditical fantasies that caimot 
“i Americas.—From the address 
'n * Cmmlo, Foreign Minister of Argratine, 
Pan-AmencaB Conferenca, Deoendier 10, 1938. 


ducts, which may miliute disaatroualy against any argu¬ 
ments we may use to enl st their co-operation in Latin 
America.” 

Great Britain has not only big investment 
in Argentine railroads it also has been the 
leading importing country of Argentine pro¬ 
ducts, mainly wheat and meat.5 

Taking Latin America as a whole, the 
United States stands first in the list of export¬ 
ers. At the same time, the United States pro¬ 
vides the biggest«market for the products of 
the Latin American countries 6 

Since the close of the Lima Conference, 
the government of the United States has loaned 
twenty million dollars to Brazil in order to 
stabilize her currency. It is reported in t)ip 
press that the American government is going 
to help the Latin American countries to buy 
war-ships and injplements of war in the United 
States BO that they can adequately protect 
themselves. 

The growing realization of the common 
interests encourages the republics to study 
every phase of inter-American relations. In 
the past, they have held conferences on the 
codification on International Law; also on 
cultural relations. Recently they held confer¬ 
ences on such subject as : Pan-American Sani¬ 
tary Aviation Conference. It is the outcome of 
the first Pan-American Technical Aviation Con- 


5. Tlu-oiigh 1935, 1936 and 1937, the average value 
of Argentine producta bonght by ua (United States) 
annually aveiaged 228 million Argentine pesos. (A 
peso, in the “ free market ” is worth now about 23 cents.) 
Over the same period, Britain bought Argentine products, 
ma niy meat and wheat, to an average value of 600,000,000 
pesos- -more than twice our figure. Thia was typical of 
the usual comfortable lead maintained by the British for 
decades in this market. 

The Germans in those same three years,.averaged a 
total annual importation from Argentine worth about 
120,000,000 pesos, or only a little more than one-halt what 
we bought. This made them a bod third in the rare. 

The New York Times, December 13, 1938. 

6. According to Dr. Dye’s (Dr. Alexander V. Dye, 
Head of the U. S. Bureau of the Foreign and Domestic 
Comnierce) latest figure Latin America was purchasing 
more from the U. S. than from Great Britain, Germany, 
Italy and Japan combined. 

Over-all total revealed that the share of’the United 
States ia this trade was 34-3 per cent, as against 15-3 
for Germany, 12-6 per cent, for Great Btitain„ 2-7 per 
rent, for Japan and 2-6 for Italy. 

At the same time, the United States was Latin 
America’s best enstomer, taking 51-1 of the aggregate 
exports of the Southern RepaMics. Nor ia Ais anytMag 
new. For the last seventy-five years the United Sutes 
has provided the largest most dependable outlet for 
the produeta of moat of the conntries Sonth of the Rio 
Grande. 

Mr. WUhan PhiBip Simms, SGripp-Howord Foreign 
Editor.—New York WorU-Taegrom, Jamiary 10, 1939, 
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America. American lecturers are talking on 
Latin American life before American audi- 
ances which creates an intewst to travel in 
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ehori*|raw Ate a r^ular featiite in 

th^ radb prograrS Stage and screen m phty- 
ing an tapprtept creating interest in 

liatin America. Ttiutfet agencies and steam¬ 
ship lines ate eJMjourae^ng Americans throi^b 
their propaganda to visit Latin America. The 
visit of Law American statesmen to Washing¬ 
ton is another rivet' in the chain which binds 
them closer. All these forces are lielping to 
develop a growing attachment for each other. 
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All IsitliB Celt 1)1 alum of Buddha’s Uirlhday undir llit aiisputs of the Mnhabndhi SocitU of Amiri-a on 
Ma) 1, IVW, oi Civlon India Inn New York, N Y, U is A 
Silling in fiont il llit altar on ihi hil, Mr Kedarnalh Das (>upla who presidid mil on tin iiglil 
Mr K Y Kira who organized the celebration 

LORD BUDDHA’S BIRTHDAA CELEBRATION IN NEW YORK 


Ihf ?48Ird birthday of Izird Buddha was (elebrittd on 
Ma> frd ai iht Ceylon India Inn inth a Spinal snvice 
iififhi lilt I iipioea of tin Mahabodhi Soiietv of \nuiui 
Piople of many failhi- imhidmg Itatiai- Bnddhisis 
(luistana Hindus Hiimanisl- lews, Moslems md Sihhs 
piilK ipated 

Tin Mahabodhi Society was starlid in Ntw A ik 
1>\ Mr K \ Kira ol Ceyliii by inspiration ol Bhikkliii 
lln \en( table Sri Diyammito Dhamniapala dm n, h s 
lasi y sit n the Hnitid Siatis 

lliis Seivict was tondiiued by Mr Kiilainilh Das 
t.iipla I ounder (n ni I si Snritary of tlu %oild Iill w 
ship of laillis Buddhist Hymns wire clisnlcd by two 
M>iin„ Buddhists Mnsis Naiidii ami Singh of reyhm 
Vniimg the speakers wtte Atya Begum Mosltiii Dr 
( t> Haas (luistian Dr B B Mnkherti Hindu 
Mailaiin Barry Orlova Baliai, and Swami Bodbananda 
Mmistit of ihi Vedanta Society Mr Kiia pave greeiings 
of wileome at the opining Ktfreshments were serytd bv 
till (eyion India Inn 

Mr Das Gupta in h « ipeninp address said in pan. 
“Lord Buddha was bom on a full moon day, pot enlighten 
mem on a full moon da) and He also pot Niryana on a 
full moon day It is symbohe that the full moon brings 
siMiihing light III darkmss Buddha brought enlighten 
iiienl in a world full of ignoranoe and sorrow We need 
Buddha to bring light ipain in the patherinp darkness 
d ihe world today 

Lord Buddha was a Hindu ri former and a scientist 


full of compassion His leaching is moie niedod for tin 
suffering world of today than anything ilsi If some if 
thi leadera of nations could be eonyertid to Buddhism thin 
then would be no more the fear of wai binpiior Asiki 
when he become a disciple of Budhha, gave up liis lust 
lor lonqiiest and diyerted hia great initgy to loiistriietivi 
wuiks for the welfare of mankind I ord Buddha was a 
gieat stieiUisl Ht found a remidy for thi sufieiing world 

“According to Buddhism, selfciilturi a holy laliii 
and peaceful life, is the on!) remidy for tin snis and 
woes to whieh humanity is siihieeted Gautama Buddha 
lonilenmed a life of pleasure and self mdulgtnci as hurl 
fid Thire was a ‘middle path,’ he said between these 
exiiimes’ This was to siek and attain b) continuous self 
development ‘ a tonsumale perfect and pure life ’ H s 
lienevolent heart told him that love toward others was tin 
panacea for all eyds Uniyersal love la the essence of 
Buddhism ” 

“Five prohibitions are enjoined by Buddha upon all 
lav Buddhists. Do not kill, steal, commit adultery, be 
OI drink intoxicants 

“Regarding Nirvana, in his sermon to Sadhn Simlia 
Buddha says, ‘It is true, Simha, that I denounce activi- 
tips, but only the aeliyities that lead to the evil in words, 
thoughts, or deeds It is true, Simha, that I preach 
extinetion but only Ihe extinction of pride, lust, evil 
thought, and ignorance, not that of forgiveness, lovt, 
chanty, and truth’.” 




INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Mks. Kiran Bosk lias l>eeu named rappor- 
Icur (if (lie League Advisory t.lominittee on Social 


Miss Bklabani Basu stood tirsi in the 
I A. Examination of the Delhi University this 



Mrs. Kiran Bosr 



i|Uest.ions. This is the first time that an Indian 
lady has held the post. 

Mrs. Kosom Naih stood first in the B.A. 
Examination of the Nagpur Universily, winning 



Mrs. Knsum Nsit 


two gold medals. She is the wife of Mr. P. N. 
Nair, Executive Officer, Belgaum Cantonment 
and is a resident of Gujerat (Punjab). 


Miss Belarani Basu 

yeur. She had ttlso to|iped (he list, of female 
eandidates in the Miitrieulation Examination 
of the same University. Miss Busu hails from 
village Ilchhoba-Mondlai, Hooghly, 



Mias Tars Puri 


Mis.s Tara Puri topped the. list of eandi¬ 
dates in the B.SC. Examination of the Punjah 
University. 






PROHIBITION IN INDIA 

By M P. VYAS 


Tub iKwition of India in (lie Wotld ib umquo 
Tlic population ol Imlm i' cbtnnatod as 
;{62 riiillioiY Hoiilh ('onipared to the woild 
population of 1800 imlhons, it ioriris iieaily 
one-fifth of the cntiic Inmian raei The 
hiHtmv and emli7,ati()ii of India is oik ot the 
oldest in the world. It hus its distinctive ehaiai- 
ttriHlicH It differs iroin othei, civilizations ot 
the world in many nspeets In the hisloiy ‘Uid 
development of woild enilizatious, tin eontii- 
Inition of India is nmivellous. From tin 
\(‘rv beginning it develoiied a spnitual and 
liliilosophical outlook of life and society The 
Indian culture shoned a inaiked tindiney toi 
individual developtnent, self-h'ss service ot 
Iminanity and the aaerifiee of inateiial wdl- 
hemg for higher motives of spiritual attain¬ 
ment Afe a result the society in India, 
moulded ithclf with above tendeneus piedo- 
minnting in any approach towards wicial 
problems 

The Use of mtoxicunts preiaihd in India 
It lb as old as human ran But it wii- iieiii so 
iiienaempiis it is now It was luwei so orRiinis- 
id a- atpiesent it was neiii supported by 
any (loveniment ns by the Biitish in India 
It was n(\ei exploited ns a souiee ol kmiiuc 
on such a wule scale and oipaiiised efloits as 
adopted by the British (iovernment in Imlin 
Not only this but it was lestneted bv deterrmt 
legislation enacted by existing (lOVdiiments 
It was deprecated li\ all the prec.uluig 
idigions in India whethei Hinduism ot Ishim, 
Budhism or .laiwain, Sikh or Zoroaetnanism 
They with one voict' not only strongly npiiosed 
and eondemned the use of intoxicants but c\cn 
pioscribcd its touch Drink in Indian society 
was looked upon with spite and contempt 

There was practically speakmg no drink 
iiroblem in India liefore the advent ot 
European nations into India The Biitisli 
rule in India by its continued and consistent 
excise policy of obtaining maximum of revenue 
from intoxicants in an organised manner by the 
Government itself, against the public opinion, 
spread the drink and drag evil throu^out 
India, without eanng for its detrimental effects 
on the jieople. 

Ever since the begining of the British 
Rule in India, the leaders of the country raised 


their voice against the Imiiiilul ixuse jioluy 
adopted by the Oovtimuent. The Indian 
N.atuinal ('ongtess, the only political oigani- 
siition of India, wielding’ political poweis m 
eight of the eleven major piovinees and running 
the machinery of the Governments, piotesteil 
iioin its very beginning against the excise 
policy ol the Iiidi.in flovi'inment. Not only it 
proti'bted but asked loi the total piolnhition 
III India Piohibiiion remained one ot the 
duet items of the jiolitieal progiainme ol (he 
National Gongress But the Govermuent was 
not jiHiiared to lose the big levemie and 
loiitinufd its iHihev in spite of all jiiotests 
and active opposition ot the people 

This was the haekgiound in Iiulia which 
IS responsible for the mtiodiiction of pioliihi- 
tion To the jicojik ol India juohilution is not 
a inoial lefoim Iml a pimciplc of life With 
this ajiprci'ich piiictu nllv (vciy man .md 
woman m India lavonis imd suppoits (la 
introduction and cnloKemdit ot luohilutimi 
1 havi stated Ihe'C things, to iimki elcai 
the leal iinphealiims ol what is going on iii 
India What is going on at iiiesmt is lu^t a 
(oiollmv of what has gone by 

The Indian National C'ongresb deel.ued i|s 
))ohev of total piohihitiim The whole ot India, 
t'emgress or Nem-Congress is at one sjieeialK 
111 this lespect The Gongiess Ministiu's aie 
luiictionmg in eight out of the eleven I’lo- 
vinces, with a iirnhibition programme to he 
eompleteel fully within the time limit of thiei 
vears W'lth this time limit all the Gongress 
Ministiies have sd working The re-maining 
liroviiiees of India, governeel by non-Goiigress 
Ministries, hav'e also adopted the pobev ol Pio- 
hibition. the difteiencc being only of the time 
for the completion of total prohibition 

Although, at present no province is whotlij 
under total prohibition, large aieas of all the 
eight Congress Provinces are under Prohibition 
The British India consists of eleven major 
Provinces administered by Governors, appoin¬ 
ted by the Crown with full-fledged Cabinets 
consisting of Ministers responsible to the 
Legislature elected by the people. Besides this 
there are some smaller areas administered 
under the direct supervision of the Inelian 
Government. 
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The Indian States occupy one-third of the 
total area of tlie country with nearly 70 
millions of people under their jurisdiction. 

Burma and Ceylon have been recently 
sejiarated from the Covernnient of India for 
ailministrative purposes. India us a wliole 
occupies 1,808,679 sq. miles with a poiiulation 
of more than 350 miles. 

In some of the Indian States total 
prohibition prevails. Soipe are ref;uliirly 
advancinp; towards prohibition. But the pro¬ 
blem is not very acute in Indian States as in 
British India. Most of the States have always 
lavimred prohibition But in certain States 
the cxi.se policy of tlie India (Jovermuent has 
ca.st its shadow. In spite of this, the Stalls 
situated on the border lines of the British 
India have declared their intentions of extend- 
iiui; the fullest co-operation in the task of total 
prohibition, adopterl by the Provinces under 
Couf>ress Ministries. 

It will be interest ilia to sum ui> the 
lucasures taken m the different Provinces with 
ri'aard to prohibition. 


Bombay 

Bombay is a bia Province comiuising 
of fi9,348 sep miles with a population of 31 mil¬ 
lion souls. Its excise revenue amounts to more 
than Its. 32 millions, out of the total of Rs 
I2t> millions. It works uido 26';; of the total 
rivenuc of the Province. The (ioveriimem 
)irepared itself to sacrihee such a bia levenue 
for fulfi'llina the pledge and iiiiplementina th" 
policy of prohibition. It declared dry the 
followinp; areas in 1938 : 


1. Atimcdiitiail (sly amt 27 siirnaindini! v Iluai s 

2 . Barilnli Taliika amt a pari of Mandvi Taliika in 
Sural 

■'1. Jarabuaui i) strict anti Wagra Talukas ol llic 
Broach and Panch Mahal Districts 

4. Mewasa and Shevgaon Tatukaa with Palharili 
Mahal of the Ahinodnagar District 

5. Akola and Knpta Talukas in the Kanar Districts 

6 . Bombay City to lie dry for two days following 
the Mill Pay Day. 

From 1st August 1939, the following more 
areas will go dry ; 

1. North and South Daskroi Talukas 

2. Broach sub-division of the Broach and Panch 
Mahal Districts and Valod Mahal 

3. Ahmednagar District 

4. Kanara District 


5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10. 


Sholapur 
Hubli 
Dhiilja 
Oialigaoo 
Jalgaon 

Taloda Taliika of West Kbandesh 


Shops will be closed for two 
days following the pay day in 
Mills. 


11. Weit Khc idcbh Districts l.iuuot sluips will 

be converted inlo 
tiovernmenl Depots 
as many as pus- 
sibJc 

12. Bassein Tiiana Creek The whole area en 

(ireled bv sea. 

13. Tile whole of the Bombay, .Salseiie and Tiomliay 
Islands. 

All the above areas ttiken togelher will 
mean a loss of more ilian Bs. 18 inilliims of the 
excise revenue. Thus only Rs.-M millions of 
exeise revenue will remain to he given up next 
year and tlius complete the total prohibition 
progriimine in the whole of the Province ol 
Bombay Presidency, within the preserilied 
time-limit, « 

2. Madras.. 

Madras is ihe next big I'covitiee wil'i in 
.■'I'ea of 142,277 s.(]. miles and a |>opuhttioii of 
46 millions. Its excise revenue is Rs. 3S 
iiiilboii' oiii of 1.59 inillioiis of Ihe tidal 
leveniie of the Province. Ilinl is nearly 25',; . 

The following areas were under proiuhi- 
tioii during 1938 : 

1. Salem 

2. ChitiiT 

.1. (lurldAppa 

From 1939 NoHh .\riioi Dim nets will go 
dry. This will mean a loss of Rs. 6.1 millions 
(d' excise revenue. 11 is lto|i('d that Ihe wlioh 
of (he Madras Proviiiee will be under prohibi¬ 
tion sliortly. During tlie ciiriTnl year '.tli ol 
tlie total area of tlie I'roviiV'e wul !>■ iiiiiir 
prohibition. 

DnITKD PlUlVlNOlCs 

Dnited Provinces is tlie third lug Province 
of India, governed by (kingress Ministry, 
having an area ol 106,248 st). iiiilts and 48 
millions of jiopulation. The total revenue of 
the Province is 125 niillioiis. Out of this the 
excise revenue is Rs. 15 inillious, that is nearly 
12% of the total revenue. 'Phe (lovernmenl 
has decided in aeeordanee with tlie total 
proliibitimi programme to sacrifice this revenue 
for tlie amelioration of the people of the 
Province. 

The Provincial (lovernmeiit introduced 
i,olal prohibition itt Etah and Mainpuri 
District from 1st April 1938. 

Further steps to implement Ihe prohibi¬ 
tion policy were taken in the same year by 
reducing the number of liquor shops in the 
Province by 26 per cent. 

The Government of the Province has 
declared to introduce prohibition in tour more 
districts namely, Bijnaur, Budaun, Farukabad 
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MPtl Jaunpur during this year and to rediire in 
ihc ruiiiainmg areas further by 20^ and tlius 
((I ha-itcu the goal of total prohibition in the 
whole of <hc Provinee. 

4. Bihak. 

Next comes Ihe Province of Bihar with an 
area of «q. miles and a population o( 

more tluin 31 millions. The exciho ri'venue 
of (he Province is more than Rt>. 10 millions 
'Pile total revenue ol the Provinee is more than 
Hs r>0 millions. 'Phis means thii! (he excise 
revenue forms nearly 20'^ of its (o(id revenue 

'Phe (lovernment ha.s entered upon tile 
[lolie.v of prohibition by declaring Snrnn mid 
I’lirneah Di.stricts dly from ls(‘ Apid 1938 
Ni'arly 500 liipior sho])s were deelnreil closed in 
(hr liistriel of Purneah Tn the current year 
(he urea of Ranchi, Hajipur, Mandar, Orniaiiji 
ami Angara, will go dry, 

5 O.NTRAL PUOVIM Us 

'Plus Pro\ inec has an area of !K),92(l sq 
miles witli a populatiin of 15i million .»ouls. 
The total revenue of this pnninee is Rs. 47 
millions, 'Phe excise revenue derived from 
intoxicants is Rs. 6 millions. Thus (he revenue 
troni (he consumption of intoxicating drugs and 
drinks forms nearly 14'’f of the total rcM ime 
of the Pwvince 

The flovirnnient ol this Province declared 
IroiM K( January 1938, the following districts 
dry ; 

1 Sauum Diatrifg 

2 Narsiiiupiir .Siilsdi^is'an. Hnshinahad Tlisimt 

1 Aknl Tatiika 

4. Hinganghat 

5. Baitura District 

6. KbIrii Miikri-Jiihhiilpiir Dislrid 

From 1st January 1939, the followmu 
districts were declared dry ; 

1. Akola DiBtrict 

2. Wardha Di«n cl. 

A Prohibition Act was enacted and put 
into force from Ist April 1938. 

6. Assam 

This Province lias .55,014 sq. miles of area 
and a population of more than ^ millions 
'The total revenue ol the- Provinee of Assam is 
Rs. 28 millions. Of tlic'c 41 millions is derived 
from excise. It means that the revenue 
derived from the drink and drug evils forms 
nearly 10^ of the total revenue. 

Congress Ministry was formed in 
Assam in the latter part of the year 1988. In 
the current year proliibition will be introduced 
HI certain parts of the Province. Opium is to 


be banished from Assam within two years. 
Government is making plans to take care of the 
resulting patients. 

7. Obissa 

The Province comprises of 32,681 sq. miles 
with a population of more than 8 millions. Its 
total revenue amounts to Rs. 19 millions, out 
of this Rs. 2 millions are derived from drink 
and drug evils. Thjis tlie excise revenue forms 
nearly l2'/'i ot the total revenue. 

Balusore District went dry from 15th 
October 19.38. The Government has in view 
(he closing down of all opium shops from April 
1939 . 

8. NoRTir-Wj5ST Frontibb Pbovinof. 

'Tlie Province eomprises of 13,518 sq. miles 
Mitli a j) 0 ])uliition of 2J millions. The excise 
re\enue is 9 lues eonqiared with 180 lues of 
total revenue It works out as of the 
toad revenue Dera-Ismail-khan District of th' 
Provinee wa- declared dry on Ist April 1938, 
partial prohibition was introduced in two other 
Districts The remaining part of tlie Province 
e ill come under prohibition within a very short 
time. The Governmi'iit of tlie Provinee has 
deekared its intention to do away with all the 
revenue derived from drink and drugs in 
(he immediate future. 

The above are the three provinces in which 
noii-Congress Ministries arc in power. What¬ 
ever m.ay he the difference of programme 
between the Congress and Non-Congress 
Prov'inees, there are no two opinions with 
regard to the programme nf prohibition. The 
Ihree remaining Provinces have also tried to 
follow the foot-steps of the Congress Ministries 
anil Imve adopted total prohibition as its goal. 

9 . Bjinoau 

Bengal is one of the major Provinces of 
Jiiilia, having an area ol 77,521 sq. miles vvdth 
a population of more than 50 millions. 

Its total revenue amounts to more than 
Rs. 125 millions. Out of which Rs. 15 millions 
lire derived from drink and dru^. It means 
that excise rev'enue is nearly 12% of the total 
revenue. 

The Government of Bengal declared dry 
the Districts of NoakhaVi and Chittagong from 
1st April 1938. It has made a ^ood begining 
in the direction of prohibition with a view to 
gradual realisation of the goal of total prohi¬ 
bition. 

10. Punjab 

The Province of Punjab covering 99,200 
sq. miles witii a population of 23i millions is 
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one of the important Provinces of India. Its 
revenue is Hs. .112 millions. The excise 
revenue amounts to Rs. 10 millions, that is 9f( 
of the total revenue. 

Beginning for Uie introduction of prohibi¬ 
tion will be made in the Province fi-oin next 
year i.c. 1940. 

11. Sind 

The Province of Sind huh an area of 46,378 
i-q. miles, with a population of nearly 4 
millions. • 

Its excise revenue is only 3i million'- 
compared with the 36 millions of the total 
l•evenuc, that is, nearly 10% of the total revenue 
of the Province. It has declared to introduce 
total prohibition by twelve stages within seven 
yeais 

Some of the Indian States have also moved 


in the direction of prohibition. Most important 
among them are Mysore, Indore, Cochin and 
Aundh. In the State of Bhavnagar, total pro¬ 
hibition prevails. 

Burma and Ceylon will, it is hoped, 
follow suit. 

Apart from Provincial Governments imple¬ 
menting the policy of prohibition and sacri¬ 
ficing large amounts of excise revenues, the 
Central Government derives nearly .5 milfions 
of excise revenue from the imjiort duties levied 
on the foreign liquors imported into India 
The Central Government has not yet seen its 
way ill joining hands with the Provincial 
Governments which are responsible to the 
General Electorate. The Central Government 
will have tp forego tiiis tainted source of 
revenue, sooner or later. India is doterniiiK'd to 
make prohibition a .Mihoes-. and it w ill. 
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NEMESIS 

( A story of Malaya ) 
Bv P. K. SEN-GUPTA 


'I'hk Di.striet Officer, Melintan, bit his pipe 
vieioiisly and growled “ Blast these natives.” 
He kicked a footstool to the consternation of 
.Ml Kow, the Chinese boy who was mixing it gm 
" pahit;” not to say that Ah Kow was unused 
10 the tantrums of his “ Tuan ”* but he didn’t 
iqiprove of a white man behaving thus. He 
.slightly raised his eyebrows and shrugged his 
shoulders. Milford didn’t fail to notice thi- 
“ Confound your Celestial impiidetiee,” e.\- 
elaimed Milford, more amu.sed than angry. 
“ Solly,” grinned Ah Kow and retired discreetly 
Milford never really felt annoyed with his boy, 
though .4h Kow seldom failed to show his dis¬ 
approval of his master’s indiscretions and 
shortcomings with silent approbation or in a 
flood of pidgin English. The trouble with 
Milford was that he couldn’t do without this 
fellow; for Ah Kow not only served and cooked 
but also mended his socks and reminded him of 
his Home mail. Even in matters of the State, 
Ah Kow would have to be consulted. He 
would put the tips of his fingers togetlu-r, squint 


* Sahib, 


Ids funny slanting eyes and invariably give the 
right judgment. 

“1 will be losl without this d-d chink,” 
very often Milford eontessed In short. Ah Kow 
was his " .Feeves.” 

The eausc of Milfonl’s unnoyaiiee in Ihw 
iiistaiiee was a gravi' one; his indignation was 
righteous. It was a inidier of the State and 
indii'cetly it affected liis prestige. 

“ AVell,” lie said with the resigning sigh, 
streteliing Ids legs on the top of the speckless 
teak centre. “ Well, 1 will consult Ah Kow.” 
lie rang the hill. Ah Kow appeared at his 
.side will the quiekness of Aladin’s genie. 

“Ah Kow, f want to talk to you—some- 
tldng very important. Sit down, will you ? ” 

“Me no sit, thank you,” said Ah Kow, 
coming and standing at ease in front of his 
master. 

“ Please yourself,” muttered Milford, filling 
Ids pipe. “You know Ah Kow, I have got to 
tour the “IJIu”** sometime this part of the year. 
In fart, I want to start easily and‘avoid the 

•• Mofusiil, village area. 
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raina. I was thinking of starting for Katnpoug 
Tilang next week. The route lies, across the ^ 
Redong forest on Rie border of the Tilang riror. 
It seems ^at this forest is haunted by a 
ferocious insn-ealh^g tiger. I personally don’t 
Iwfirve a^Word of it, but the trouble is that I 
can't get any Tamil coolies to tarry our 
’’faaraug haratu”!’ for love <»r money. I even 
assured them wat Ferguson, the Forest Officer, 
ami 1 would be carrying guns. Why, even 
(lie’ Moktar, my Malay assistant, you know, 
aetmw t<» be fimking tins job. Now, Ah Kow, 
JtoM' on earth, am I to start without coolies ? ” 
During tlie recital. Ah Knw stood immobile, 
his eyes seemingly fixed on the high light of a 
biauh vaw' He put his finger tii>a together, 
NiiuinttHl his eyes and said “Tuan, get Malay 
coolies." , 

" Malay ? But there aren’t any, at least 
not ill the P.W.D. or the Sanitary Board ’’ 

You ean get them from the Folest office,” 
said Ah Kow, who could not pronounce his “ r’s,” 
to save his life. 

'■ Kolest ? Oh, 1 see. You mean the Forest 
Department. Yes; but they aren’t a partleiilarly 
brave lot, an- they ? ’’ ■ 

“ No—but you give them jilcnty money and 
they will come,’’ saiil Ah Kow, with a broad 
grin 

“ I date say you are right, old son, but I 
wouder it old Ferguson will spare any of his 
coolies. Any way Ah Kow, 1 will ring up your 
* Kolest ’ Tuan.’’ 


n 

All Kow’e plan had worked. Ferguson 
after a gomf deal of |>erouasion and mild threats 
gave in. In any ease, he would have to give 
in to Milford. It didn’t pay to fall foul of a 
District Officer in the long run. Besides Milford 
was u rising fellow and had lot of wires to pull, 
intimately it was arranged that a gang of 
Malay volunteers should be inspected by 
Milford next day. 

At half past ten next morning Ferguson hud 
his coolies lined up in a parade order at the 
football “padang.” 

"Oootl morning, Ferguson,” said Milford 
hi his official tone, “ Is this Bie lot ? ” 

'* Yes, this is the best 1 could get,” replied 
Ferguson, somewhat sulkily. 

"An well, suppose tJiese fellows will do. 
Now to business; who is your ‘ tindal ’ (head 
cooly) ? ” * 


Ferguson shouted “ Alang ” and a tall 
Malay in the early thirties stood in front of 
Ferguson setting his cap well over his forehead. 
■Vlilford spoke to Alang in Malay loud enough 
for the whole gang to hear. He explained his 
mission and his destination; the C'oropany (i.e., 
the Government) would pay five dollars per 
head and rations. 

“ How long will the men liave to be away 
from their Karapong (village)^ Tuan?” asked 
Alang interpretins the questioning looks of 
some of the coolies! 

“ About a wedc, I should say. What do 
you think, Ferguson ? ” 

“I dare say that will be ample, Milford,” 
replied Ferguson promptly, having regained his 
equanimity. 

“ Well, Alang, get me fifteen men—the rigiit 
sort, mmd you.” 

“ Alright, Tuan,” said Alang and went bach, 
to his gang. 

The crowd closed round Alang, who 
harangued to them at great length and with 
profuse gestieiilatiomt, pointing occasionally to 
Milford and Ferguson. Most of them were 
eager to join up, as it meant not only a sort of 
holiday but extra pay, free tobacco and an 
escape from the boredom of their routine work 
So iuspite of Alang’s attempt at discipline and 
Ferguson’s stern looks of disapproval, about 
thirty of them detached themselves from the 
crowd and rushed forward, each claiming that 
he should be taken. 

“ I didn’t bargain for this, Ferguson,” said 
Milford, very irritated. 

“ Neither did I. I will tell you what—just 
give them the scare about the tigers in the 
Bedong forest and tell them tliat you only need 
the extra brave fellows.” 

“ You think that will work ? ” 

“ You bet,” said Ferguson, tightening his 

lips. 

No sooner was this news imparted than a 
remarkable change took place in the attitude 
of the enthusiastic volunteers. A panic seized 
thorn. About twenty of them retreated in great 
haste; four or five of them suddenly remem¬ 
bered that tiiey were family men witti children 
and as such couldn’t be away for such a length 
of time; and the rest wavered, looked at each 
other, at Milford and Ferguson and at the 
nervous crowd behind. 

Both the officers saw their javx pas and 
sought to rectify their mistake by giving them 
assurance of safety. Milford said, “ ’Tuan 
Ferguwn and I will be carrying loaded guns. 
The tiger won’t dare to come near, and if it 


tLuuact, bagii and banage. 
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does, why, surely twenty of us can kill one 
tiger.” 

At this, some of them wavered, picked up 
their courage and said, “ In that case, we fear 
nothing—^we will come,” and ten of them fell 
into line. 

" We will go if Alang goes with us,” cried 
a few laggers. 

“ Of course, Alang is coming with us.—^Who 
said he wasn’t ? Where is Alang ? ” roared 
Milford. 

Alang at the moment was squatting on the 
grass and chewing the stem of a grass. He 
looked a changed man. His face pale and 
chalky and his eyes terror-stricken. He looked 
as if he had seen a ghost. 

“ Alang, what is the matter with you ? 
Come here,” commanded Ferguson. 

“Tuan—oh, Tuan, I can’t go with you,” 
said the man hoarsely. 

“ Can’t go ?” shouted Milford, “ Of course, 
you are going with us. Can’t go, indeed, and 
why not ? ” 

“Tuan, I dare not I am afraid.” 

“ Afraid ? What of ? ” 

“ Tuan, the tiger—the “ hantu ”$ will kill 
me,” he said hysterically 

The effect of this on the already faltering 
group was eleetrical. They dispersed rapidly 
again. Milford took Ferguson aside and said, 
“We can’t allow this sort of thing, you know. 
This beggar Alang will ruin the morale of the 
whole crowd. As it is. it is bad enough with 
the Tamil coolies refusing point blank and now 
this pessimistic fool.” 

Ferguson went up upto Alang and said 
nicely, “ Now, now, Alang, don’t be a child, we 
unll all be carrying guns You shoot quite well, 
don’t you f” 

“Yes, Tuan, I understand all that but I 
won’t come, all the same. I will be killed,” 
he said with wild panic in his eyes, staring all 
round the field as if he expected to see a tiger 
at any moment. 

“That’s the limit; this has got to stop,” 
said Milford fuming 

He walked up to the trembling Alang and 
said in an even voice but loud enough for all 
concerned to hear. “ If you don’t come, you 
will be instantly dismissed for disobeying 
orders.” 

The dismay and confusion on Alang’s face 
was pathetic Clearing his throat, Ferguson 
said, “ I say, Milford, can’t you-er-er-do with¬ 
out this fellow 7 ” 

t Ghost, devil. 
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“ Of course, 1 can—I can do without the 
bally lot. but that is not the point. These 
natives snould be taught a lesson. Seems to 
me the Malays are getting impudent.” 

“ Now, Alang, you come with us or off you 
go this moment; not only that; I will sack the 
whole sickly lot of you. And, besides, why on 
earth are you such a coward 7 ” 

“Tuan, I am no coward. Allah knows, I 
will be eaten by a tiger if I go with you. Tuan 
does not know my humble history. For three 
generations the yellow-and-black devil has 
robbed us of many members of our family. 
The first victim was my grand-father, then my 
father and uncle. Last year it was my brother. 
And, Tuan, f am the only surviving male 
member. Allah help me*l I don’t want to die. 
T want to live—live” exclaimed the man in a 
frenzy. 

Milford turned away with the gesture of 
disgust. 

“ Ferguson, see that this fellow makes up 
his mind to come with us and also see that he 
gets us at least dozen other fellows; otherwise 
sack the lot at once.” 

Having delivered this pcremptoiy order, 
Milford walked off towards his car. 


Ill 

Next morning after serving Milford his 
breakfast Ah Kow hovered round him, fidgett¬ 
ing and pottering about. Milford knew his 
man. 

“ What’s up 7” he asked, opening his daily 
Tribune. 

“ Me say one thing. Hope master no 
‘ angly’,” said Ah Kow, apologetically. 

“ Spit it out,” answered Milford encourag¬ 
ingly. 

“I think better Tuan not take Alang to 
the ‘ ulu ’.” 

“ Not take Alang 7 Now, how on earth 
did you know of all this trouble 7 ” 

Milford felt annoyed. “ These natives 
have a way of fereting things out,” he said to 
himself, half aloud; and to Ah Kow, “And 
why shouldn’t I take Alang 7” 

“ He velly aflaid of tiger. He say ‘ Remau ’ 
(tiger) sure kill him.” 

“ Oh fiddle-sticks.” 

“ No, Tuan, no humbug. There is ' hantu ’ 
in his family. His many relations eat la by 
tiger. Alang, him speak truth,” said Ah Kow 
earnestly. 

“ You and your Oriental fatalism,” said 
Milford sarcastically. 
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Ah Kow said, “ Solly,” and went about his 

work 

Early on Monday morning, the ooolies and 
baggages in charge ol Alang were sent in to 
P W U lorries to Katty, tlie first stage of the 
joutiity, 96 mills away Millora and Ferguson 
started alter bieuklast and reached theie in the 
afternoon The night was spent at the Rest 
House. 

Next mouiing they started foi Tusong, a 
email village, 27 miles away The motor road 
stretehed only up to six miles and then—^the 
mcvitable Malayan bridle path The Tuans 
went on bicycles and the coolies continued on 
foot They camped on the “ Padang ” of the 
village that night * 

At dawn next day, they set out for their 
last lap, after the Malays' morning prayer 
A fourtc cn-milcB bridle path leading to the 
Tilaiig river would bring than to the end of 
then joiiinty on foot The lust four miks of 
this path passed tlirough the ominous Bedong 
foiest 

By the time they started the sun w'as 
already pet ping over the distant hills The 
hist live miles was pleasant enough Milford 
and Ferguson enjoyed the morning hike, the 
coolies weit in high spirits bucked up by the 
blueing moining air 'The path was muddy and 
sometimes degenerated and ran to shieds 

It was noon when thty rtached the out¬ 
skirts ol the forest A hall was ealled heie 
The coolies cooked rice and cuiiied thicken for 
tinII lunch Milfoid and Feigiison lud sand¬ 
wiches and iced ‘ Tigeis” (Ixei) I'liey then 
llghltd their pipes and fell to talking about 
their club and the forthcoming Intei-Statt 
ruggei match at Kuala Lumpur 

The niaith was resumed at three o’clock in 
flu ufteinoon Half-a-mile’s tramp brought 
thtin to the veiv edge of the forest They 
passed through a belt of parra-rubber and gutta 
ptreha trees and then quite suddenly the 
taiiefy and the size of the trees changed 
Huge big “ Cli'-nghai ” and ‘‘ Meranti ” trees 
glow in close pioxiimfy entwined by ireepers 
and thiiklv carpeted with an undergiowth of 
shrubs and lalungs (tiopical sword grasses'), 
which now encioached upon their path It was 
a tropical monsoonic rain-beanng forest 

The company now marihed m single file, 
Ferguson leading and Milford bringing up the 
rear Bo*h of them cained loaded guns The 
ooohes who were quite jovial and talkative 
during the earlier part of the journey, now 
became senous and alert Alang, of cour«e, 
was the most silent of the lot He was given 


a gun and placed in the middle of the file, but 
hi was ill at ease and obviously frightened 
Any little sound or disturbance in the forest 
made him pale with fear and he would im¬ 
mediately come to a standstill and finger the 
trigger This was bad for the company It 
made others panreky and nervous Even 
Stiguson and Milford felt jumpy Milford 
tried to be “ ofiicial ” and even rude to Alang 
but it only made matters worse He then tried 
to draw him into a conversation but Alang 
answered only m monosyllables or never replied 
at all 

“ Better get the fellow« on the move ’’ 
shouted Ferguson, without looking bark 

“OK ,” said Milford and oidered, “ Lakas 
Jalan ” The coolies started at a slow trot and 
most of them seemed to welcome it 

Foi one thing it stopped them disiussing 
and spreading their feais and al«o it had a 
ciiiious psychological leflrx Thiy somihow 
shook off then nervousness and seemed to 
become moie confident of thimsclves 

They had by now covered half the foicst 
To encourage them Milford made this known 
It had the desiicd effect Alanu heaved an 
audible sigh of relic f and muttered—“ Allah be 
praised ” Another half-an-hour’s m ircli biougat 
them within sight of the iivei Alang catching 
sight of the shimmering watei at a distance 
exclaimed tiiumphantly, “ 1 am saved, Allah be 
thanked I am saved ” The otlieis joined him 
in a chorus 

‘"Tuan janganmahia,” Alang said (“Don’t 
bo angry, sir,”) and started to sing It was a 
Hallelujah 

The path now ran thiough undulating area, 
covered with giant “ lalangs ” A wind rose 
Alang’s song rose with the wind The “lalangs” 
swayed and danced to the lilt of Alang's swan¬ 
song 

There was a deeper lustle nearby Fergu¬ 
son noticed this, for a moment he waveied and 
then passed on Milford too, heard the dis¬ 
turbance but urged the coolies forward 
Perhaps even they sensed a shade of danger 
but the red banks and (he bubbling water of the 
Tilang river gave thi-m courage Only Alang 
didn’t hear anything, didn’t know anything 

His song rose to a crescendo Suddenly it 
snajiped anel a wild frightened cry, “ Hantu i 
Remau • Hantu t ” rent the air A huge streak 
of black-and-yellow flashed through the air, 
pounced on one of the coolies, and jumped off 
mto the giant “ lalangs ” with lightning speed 
It was AJang I Alang, full of the joys of life 
only a few seconds before 
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Five minutes elapsed before anyone quite 
realized what had happened. Then with a yell 
the coolies dropped their “ barang ” and 
stampeded. Milford and Ferguson rushed here 
and there in a vain, attempt to stop tliem and 
then plunged into the jungle. 

A couple of hours later they returned, 
tired, their thighs and legs bleeding from the 
cuts of the lalang blades. They found the 
coolies seated in groups on the bank, sullen and 
trembling. They looked up^ at their masters’ 
faces and knew the fate of their comrade. 
Silently, after dusk, they crossed the Tilang 
river. 

IV 

They retiumed aftt-r ten days by a devious 
route—a mcloncholy and tired company. The 
news of Alang’s death had preceded them. A 
menacing crowd of Malaya met them on their 
entry to town and almost beseiged the two 
white men. A howling woman .stood in front of 
Milford with a threatening attitude and accused 
him of sending her husband to death. “ His 
blood be upon your head,” she cursed in Malay. 
The timely appearance of some stalwart Sikh 
policemen dispersed the crowd. 

Milford w'as a changed man after Alang’s 
death. He brooded, spoke little and neglected 
his meals. He. drank heavily and scarcely 
stirred out of his bungalow. 

On his return, he submitted his official 
report. He took the entire blame of the un¬ 
fortunate affair on himself. There was no 
cen.sure in the minute papers hut a transfer was 
inevitable. Milford did not like the prospect 
but he realized that it was impossible to remain 
in the present station, as the Malays were kick¬ 
ing up a row. Besides, as Ah Kow had 
pronounced, he had “lost face” with the public. 

A month later, there was a mild .sensation 
at the club. Milford had resigned and left 


suddenly. No one seemed to know the place 
of his retreat. That night the members of the 
club forsook their “ Mah-jong ” and “ bridge ” 
tables and discussed “ this Milford business ” 
over their gin pahits. 

“Blithering Jackass, that’s what I call 
him,” remarked a “ Burra-lsahib ” among tlie 
planters. “ Fancy going potty ovi'r a native’s 
death,” he concluded contemptuously Fergu¬ 
son’s opinion was called for as he had firsthand 
information of the affair. “ 1 don’t know—I 
think he did the right thing in leaving,” he said 
enigmatically. 

* • • 

A couple of weeks later news began to filter 
through that Milford was hunting big game in 
Pehang. He camped in the jungle and came to 
town only when he ncc’ded tobacco or ammuni¬ 
tion. Soon he was forgotten by friends and 
foes alike in the gay whirlwind of the white- 
man’s life out in the East. 

Ferguson, however, was the only exception. 
He kept in touch with the forest officers and 
rangers of all the States and thus kept himself 
informed of Milford’s movements. 

Three months later he received the dis¬ 
quieting news that Milford had pitched his tent 
in the hinterland of the .Tilang river, within a 
couple of miles of the place where Alang was 
carried off. Fergmson immediately made up 
his mind to go there with some of his forest 
guards, ostensibly on duty, but actually to be 
within helping distance of Milford. But Kixmrt 
ruled otherwise. Ferguson did not have w 
undertake that trip, for the Chief Forc.st 
Ranger, Kampong Pisang, rejiorted that the 
mangled and mutilated bodies of a whileman 
and a Chinese were found in the “ lalang ” near 
the Tilang river! 

Was it retribution or an expiation ? Or, 
was it merely a cruel trick of fate ? 

(All charactPis mentufned in this slory aie ficlitioub.) 



JAPANESE THREAT TO FOREIGN CONCESSIONS 
IN CHINA 

A Phuse m * IHe China Incident ’ 

By GOPAL HALDAR 


0^ Apbil 9, Dr (.lung Hsi-Kang, CommiBsar 
of Tienthiu (ubtoins and concur! ently Manage! 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of China, was 
killed at Tientsin when a Chinese gunman fired 
two bullets into his head The assailant is said 
to have taken refuge in the Britain concessions 
Thus the question onginated, becdlne acute, and, 
finally came to a head wfien the British authoii- 
ticb refused to sui render four Chinese, who, 
according to the Japanese, were involved m the 
muider, but against whom no pnma jam case 
could be established The result was a Japanese 
blockade ol Tientsin begun on June 13, last 
So, the shifting sands of world politics 
shifted tiom the Continent of Europe to Asia, 
and the Fai East, wheic the “ diplomatic pot 
Bimmen d gently on tlie boil ” eaily in June, to 
quote the Manrh(i,ter Ouardmn, ‘ Tientsin In¬ 
cidents ” atti acted to theniseKes the attention 
of the woild “Incidints” in the Far East 
aic not insigmhcant matteis, as everybody 
knows It 18 now going to be two years that 
we are dragging the blood-red trail of one, 
the “ China Incident ” Tientsin is the natural 
devclopimiit of this mam affair and may prove 
one of the many turns that the Affair is bound 
to take till the Far Eastern politics reach a 
clear and stable destination 

Three Phases ie China 
The backgiound of the present Japanese 
diivi against the foreigntis, paituularly the 
British, lb foimed iiatuially by the ‘ China 
Ineident ’ and tin Japanese policy pursued 
resolutely in China it is faiily known to all 
The EuioiKan tangle and the pre-occupation 
of the Euiojican powerb in the more dangerous 
European zone setved as an opportunity fo* 
Japan to push on with hei plan in China Taking 
a survey of the contemporary Japanese policy, we 
find that the war has entere d as pointed out by a 
writer in the Current Hi^toin (March), its third 
phase—^the phase in which Japan is to consoh- 
date the gams and must therefore deal with the 
foreigneis who have preceded her in the game 
in China and secured for themselves in the past 
"ooneessions” as their centres of mfluence an! 


exploitation of tl^at vast Continent Three 
distinct phases mark this background of the 
“ China Incident ” as it staited in July, 1937 
“ The fiibt extended from the outbreak of 
hostilities near Peiping in July, 1937, to the fail 
ol Nanking early in Dccembei of that year 
Except during the brief but heroic stand at 
Shanghai, the Chinese weu alwajs m relicat 
That period probably represents the closest 
Nippon will ever come to fighting the kind ol 
war m China she most desiics 

“ The lull marked by the sack of Nanking 
was intended to give Japanese soldicis a chance 
to lecupeiate fioin their liaid campaign, and to 
allow dissension to wuck (lii Chinesi Nitional 
Government Aitually, the rieuperatiug was 
done by the Chinese army, with no peace offers 
foi till (lining The fighting thereupon enteied a 
phast in which the Chine sc put up a more deter¬ 
mined defence, and Nippon was forced to expend 
evci increasing eftort to adiicve hei objectives 
This period included the diive on Hsuchow, the 
revel sal at Taierhehwang, the breaking of the 
Yellow Rivei dvkes, the offensive up the Yangtze 
Valley, and finally the fall of Canton and Han¬ 
kow It consumed n(‘aily a year 

“ Now, truly, the campaign to ‘ chastise the 
outrageous anti-Japanese government of China’ 
IS in its third inning It seems likely to remain 
tliere for a decade, an era characterized by 
Japanese attempts to consolidate what they 
already hold, mcieased guenlla activity on the 
part of the Chinese, mutual offenng and reieet- 
ing of peace terms, and mounting international 
complications ” 

Japanese IvTFKFi-RrNcr 
Japanese interference with the foreigners, 
with foreign shipping, foieign concessions, and 
the ‘ open door pohev' was almost evident from 
the very begmmng of the struggle It is a 
thapfei which is too recent to be forgotten. 
But, only when the Japanese had cleared the 
coastal towns were they in a position to come 
into grip with these foreigners Chief among 
these latter was Britain no doubt, and next to 
Britain France, with her small concessions and 
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big stake in Indo-China and the islands in the 
Pacific waters—all of which were threatened by 
the Japanese occupation of Amoy. But Europe 
was a powder-magazine about to blow up any 
moment, or at least France was so. And tlie 
French and British were engaged in the We .t 
and Near East. Japan had thus her line; she 
proceeded and dared; and, these Powers had to 
be satisfied with strong protests against the 
Japanese attempts at ‘blockading’ the China 
coast particularly in landing marines at Kulang- 
su, the Inter-national Settlement at Amoy. 
Kulangsu, the International Settlement at Amoy, 
occupied the British ever since the incident 
there; but the Japanese Naval Commander 
would not remove his marme.s. The island 
was blockaded, and the Settlement ran 
short of food. The Japaese threat <>( 
blockading the coast was not a more ‘ try-on ’ 
aa the Japanese proved when a Japanese cruiser 
actually stopped and boarded the British P. & O 
liner Ranpura on the absurd excuse that the 
cruiser only wished to identify her nationality. 
The Treaty Port of Swatow, it could be surmised, 
■would be an objective for Japanese occupa¬ 
tion which would thus stop food-supplies to 
Hong-Kong and close one more South China 
door of Chiang Kai-shek for importation of 
foreign arms It came in the natural course on 
June 21 

The Tientsin incident in North China came 
earlier (June 13). The eonccssion of Tientsin 
houses about 3,000 Britisher, 2,000 foreigners, 
4in(l, 45,000 Chinese. The concession was in a 
particularly weak position, close to the iron 
clutches of the Kw antuiig Array of North China, 
which did not wait for instructions from Tokyo 
nor stopped short of pursuing i(s own policy 
of military owupation in fear of any disappro¬ 
val of the ‘ degenerate civilians at home.’ The 
Army declared a ‘ seize ’ of the concession on 
the ground that Britain was harbouring the alleg¬ 
ed ‘ terrorist ’ culprits. The ‘ seize ’ developed, 
foodstuff could not be imported into the British 
concession, entry into it was almost negatived, 
the Britishers being in particular subjected to a 
‘strip to the skin’ search. Indignities on Britons 
were loudly reported with satisfaction in the 
German and Italian press; British protests were 
strong, and, the British Foreign Secretary, assur¬ 
ed the public (June 21) that they were “ fully 
alive to the reactions of the present dispute on 
the position of other British and international 
settlements in China,” but they did not desire to 
” widen the area of disagreement or complicate 
the_ situation that is already difficult.” The 
British Premier hoped (June M) that “ it would 


be possible to settle local issues, but if negotia¬ 
tions failed the Government were considering 
what further steps they should take.” The 
British Press knew the meaning of the words, 
knew the position of Britain in world politics, 
knew also that Soviet Russia had definitely 
stripped British imperialism of its vanity and 
prestige in the continued cool responses that the 
Soviet returned to the British approach for an 
agreement. But the Japanese insults were too 
rude not to warm the Press up—particularly as 
the Japanese Press were also making no pretence 
of hiding the intentions of the Japanese in the 
Tientsin affair. 

General Sugiyama, Supreme Conimandor of {one in 
Norih China in first Press interview (Juno 20) sinee 
the start ot the Tientsin bloctaiie (June 13) at Peipen 
declared, according to the Domei \gency, ‘ we liavi no 
intention of seeking to recover the foreign concessions 
fuicihly but we will keep our firm policy until and unless 
Britain agrees to co-operate with Japan in the construction 
of a new order in east Asia.' 

He added that the isolation of the British and French 
concessions is the most important issue at present facing 
tile army in North that nationals of powers other than 
British and the Chinese people themselves would patiently 
bear such inconvenience os might befall them as a result 
of the blockade for the sake of restoration of peace and 
order in North China. 

Tlie Japanese Cabinet fully supported the 
action of tile Army in' blockading Tientein. 
British projiosals for a compromise was rejected 
though the Ambassador bad assurances that 
Japan intended no violation of the foreigners’ 
rights. If that meant any thing after all the 
stark evidence of the faces and the Japaiifhc 
practices, Japanese press spared no pains to 
disabuse the minds of the Britishers. The 
Tokyo newspaper Yomiuri Shimbum said ; 

‘ AVhat Japan is aiming at is not the question 
of the British conccs.sion in Tientsin alone. 8he 
has taken uji the question of Foreign concessions 
in China generally, and, furthermore, that of flio 
Far Fagt( m pobrit .s of (trrat lintain and France. 

Referring to the blockade the Hochi Smbuni 
said : ‘‘ Even if the authorities delivei the mur¬ 
derers to .lapan, the sword cannot be returned 
to the scabbard without a fundamental solu¬ 
tion of the \sliole issue in China.” 

So, though no official conditions are offered, 
we know what the North China Army wants of 
Britain. A Tientsin message states (June 25) 
that the Japanese sponsored Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment has sent a list of demands to the 
British Consulate-General: 

Firstly, immediate hooding over of tetroriaM and 
communist clement'- within the British Concession; 

Secondly, co-operation in Japan’s currency policy, 
including the prevention of circulation of Chinese national 
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curreDcy notes and assistance in the transfer of Chinese 
national Government’s silver reserves stored in the 
Concession; 

Thirdly, permission to inspect Chinese banks, ex¬ 
change shops, and stores in the Concession; 

Foorlhly, suppression of all acts, movements, opinions 
and publications hostile to the Provisional Government. 

British Fab Eastern Policy 

In fact, it is now really the British 
Far Eastern policy that has come in 
for attack from .Japan. That policy has 
viewed with disapproval the Japanese 
accession ol strength and aggression in China; 
it knew that the affairs in the Far East were 
for various reasons beyond European control 
now, and, that the British rights and interests in 
China were slowly being endangA-ed by Japan. 
But Britain was not in a position to stop Japan 
- she did not actually desire China to win, 
specially after the Soviet friendship that China 
had sought and accepted. But Britain would 
not on the other hand see the Japanese sweep 
off till’ vast board of the Paeifie, all other forces, 
and, along with that, the British interests that 
are so shakily held now-a-days in the East. 
Hence, Britain would not side with China in 
this her last hour; but would help to be on her 
feet to continue her death-grapple with Japan. 
British loan tried to strengthen Chinese currency, 
British arms poured in and British concessions 
W'ere the gates. The Burma-Yunii road 
was buzzing with the arms traffic while the 
British sidtlements in China were humming with 
Chinese students mailing anti-Japanese text¬ 
books of China. The attitude of the Japanese 
who held Britain to be responsible for prolong¬ 
ing their Chinese campaign may be clearly read 
from the following editorial (translated) from 
the Japanese paper, Kokumin, towards the end 
of April, last. 

Whul is discuHsed in this country is not peace 
advocacy, but measures looking toward the disposition of 
the China incident. 

Two opinions have been put forth in this connect on. 
One i** lelat ve to measures to bring about a speedy and 
effective settlement of the incident; the other is an ardent 
opinion odvocaiing sustained warfare. Those who empha* 
''ia* the latter hob! that war is not primarily a means 
of solving the incident, but has a deeper significance—a 
measun* necessary to assuic the long-range reconstruction 
of East Asia. 

Although these opinions differ outwardly, thev agree 
in principle. Ttieir common basis of agreement is that 
as long as BritUh influence exists in the Far East, it will 
be impossible for Japan to solve the situation quickly, 
llmil this inffnence is removed, it will be impossible to 
realize the objective of creating a new order. Thus it 
appears that British influence either must be liquidated, 
or it must be utilized to the full bv this country to attain 
the final objective of the holy war. 

If Japan follows the former policy, the use of force 


will be unavoidable. If the latter is adopted, this country 
must needs revert to its traditional favor of worshipping 
and currying Britain’s favor. Whether Britain is to be 
regarded as friend or enemy is the greatest question 
before Japan at present. It will have to make the choice 
sooner or later. 

If Japan decides to oppose Britain, the long-pending 
question of strengthening the Japan-German-Italian anti- 
Comintern axis will be solved in the course of the deci¬ 
sion. In this event, the China incident would he settled 
iroickly and the projected construction of ^Ast Asia would 
shift from a long-term to a short-term basis. If the pro- 
British attitude prevails, as at the time of the London 
naval limitation confeA^nce, and if the country intends 
to solve the incident on this basis, Japan|8 honor again 
will be dragged in the mud and the objective of the holy 
war will be lost completely. The spirits of the thousands 
who have sacrificed their lives for Japan in the present 
hostilities will be tormented and anguished hy this 
prospective situation and the unpleasant events that would 
follow. When we consider this, wc cannot but shudder. 

Two reasons provide the background for General 
Chiai^ Kni-shek's recently reiterated determination to 
continue resistance against Janan to the bitter end. One 
is his knowledge of Japan’s weak-kneed foreign policy- - 
particularly with legord to Britain—and the other i«i his 
senMc of security in the knowledge that Bnta.n will 
continue to give him positive aid. The former is adequate¬ 
ly proved by the manner in which Japan disposed of the 
Ladybird incident in December, 1937, and the latter is 
illu»*trated by the completion of the munitions supply 
route to the Chiang regime. 

The wave of terrorism sweeping the foreign concession 
in Shanghai, and Tientsin also is due fundamentally to 
Japan’s negative policy toward Britain. Right now is the 
time for Japan to take a definite stand against Britain, 
thereby entering a new stage of war. 

The recent Craigie-Kerr conversations in Shanghai, 
the visit of the British Ambassador to Chungking, an 
important conference in London between the British 
Fiireign Minister, Lord Halifax, and the Undersecretary, 
Mr. Richard Butler: the atalement here by the British 
Ambassador, Sir Rolx^rt Craigie, that the present is not 
the time for peace. General Chiang's declaiation-all these 
factors remind us that we must reconsider our polic>. 

Without waiting for the effects of the declaration, it 
will be necessary for Japan to eliminate British influence 
in China by force, using as a precedent the ancient policy 
employed of llie Empress Jingu in marching against 
Korea, which at that time was lending support to axi> 
insurrectionary tribe in Kyushu. 

Britain to Yield ? 

So, what is really wanted of Britain is that 
she must co-operate with Japan in establishing' 
a New Order in the Fair East. The implication 
of tliat Japanese policy is too well-known to 
point out.—creation of provincial Manchukiios in 
China under the political and economic hege¬ 
mony of Japan and Japan alone. 

It is obvious Britain would not agree to 
this. But can Britain refuse—in view of the 
vigorous line of action that the Japanese are 
now taking in Tientsin and Swatow ? The ans¬ 
wer depenrts on certain factors whieh are not 
even from the Naval Base of Singapore. An 
economic sanction or embargo on Japanese 
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imports may dislocate Japanese econoniic 
lile which IS already passing tliiuugh crisis. 
But that measure is difficult to apply in tlu' 
Pacific without resulting in actual hostilities 
from Japan The • European situation an 1 
the European question must calm down, tU 
open a way ot escape of a kind to allow Britain 
to a^'^l( heisdl in the Fm East That possi¬ 
bility can come oil il Biitain can scoic off an 
eaily agieeinent with Sonet Russia—wliicli 
under the rirruinstances becomes increasingly 
costly,—and, then too, if Berlin and Rome (ool oil 
Iroin thiir thud pniticipant ol the Axis, Tokyo 
Ceinian attitude towaids Britain at the moment 
ill lait would decide British attitude in the la’ 
Ea-t A Biitish detcat there would make no 
difference to Geimany, but the Jniianise must 
kitp the Bntisli ingagi'd then, that is the 
(Idiii.in ob|((t Ol still all ltd interest loi 
Cl 1111 . 111 } IS that .lapaii niiist not be taken up 
with Biitiiin now (when ('Inna is alieadv en- 
gagma hii i and lost hir cftictivc atiength as a 
check on the Soviet East Foi, Britain too 
till iisk of an Anglo-Jap.imsp conflict is too 
gieat to take She would never iiin it without 
a Soviet agreement, und/oi without mlywa^ 
detaching Ceimanv from the Axis The only 
other hope ioi her is support from the USA 
in this direction As it is Biitain can loiint on 
Aineinan sympatln but how fai that would 
materialize into militaiv or finandal aid in a 
fight against Japan is unknown At Tientsin, 
Sw'atow and Hong-Kong, Biitain, therefor.’. 


would try only to hold on until the times 
ciiange, and meet the Japanese challenge mean¬ 
while with diplomatic protests, and, it neeessur}. 
by piecemeal settlements submission of the 
rights and concessions viz, siiirender of the 
Chinese suspects to ‘North China’ ? c , Japanese 
justice, and restrictions on war supplies i > 
Chian-Kai-Shek. For tlie present thal would 
satisfy Japan Japan too, it is patud, is lut 
btioiig enough to add anothn wii a wai 
with Britain m pattieulai A liisl class wai 
would probably bring down the Soviet woll 

on I 111 \mni and Mongolian hoidds But <il tin 

satin tilin’ shi knows that Biil.un can not s id 
OMi to Ihc Facifii at tin iiioiinid, and, Jap.in 
knows too il (In “China Iiuidcnt’’ is to In 
einhd and ended as Japan desires, this is tin 
wav and this is the h«ui l>me and dim o’l 

Tins thud phase of (hi Clunisc campaign 
has thus biimght (hi toicigncis fan lo lacc with 
Japan foi, .lapantsc lonsolidilion would mi.iu 
end of their concession and privileges, end finally 
evin of then trading facilities too Tin phast 
m olher uspects illustrates the national and 
mililaiv stiiugth ot China in organising in 
liiuterlands hei future and possible vielorv 
against Japan, m possession of all thal was 
riiina formerly, and, 'the social econoni.c 
strength of Japan in the face of a crisis which 
all economic pundits and social prophets pre¬ 
dicted would mean her economic lUin and 
social revolution. 
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colonies but also on that of other regions where 
tiie religion of Buddha peneta:atcd. Observes 
Dr. Moti Chandra in The Biiddha-Prabha : 

The very name of Ajanu Caves conjures up the 
vision of lovely frescoes which are universally accepted 
to be the maaterpieces of Indian pictorial art from the 
first centwo' C to the sixth century A.D. 

The caves numbering twenty*nme are cut in a semi¬ 
circular scrap of rock 2^ feet high in one of the Ghats 
which mark the boundary of the Deccan from the 
Khandesh. Apart from the grandeur of painting and 
sculpture nature has endowed Ajanta with enviable ^arm. 
The locks jutting out in the open at placto clothed with 
forest oveigiowtlu and at places bereft of vegetation, the 
river Waghora meandering her way through the thick 
mass c>f luxuriant tropical vegetation, and the air thick 
with the swtet warbling of birdM give a peculiarly 
sombre atmosphere to tho Tandneape. The sylvan quiet of 
Ajanta is disturbed at times by the chatter end shrieks 
of monkeys whose nimble movement itmong the rocks 
and green trees creates a picture which ih hard to forget 
The impact with the modem civilisation m the form of 
shrieking and hooting inulur cars has driven away the 
wild denizens of the forest t(» safer quarters in the interi¬ 
ors Hut one can easily guess that in ancient tunes the 

f ilace must have liccn the haunt of iigtis, bears, 
eopards and other animals Deer with majestic gait and 
wondering eves flwk when the crop is niie and the 
golden ear-- of wheat and barley luslk in the air ex 
tending as it were a tantalising invitation to them One 
could well understand the choice of Buddhist monks of 
this place where joyous peace reigned supreme untram¬ 
melled by the humdrum of everyday life 

Thore aie tw(‘nty-rnnc caves in all, ^vhich 
were once adormtl with fresco paintnigs 

The vandalism of man and the vagaries of Indian 
dimate have completely ruined the paintings from 
some of the caves. Traces ot paintings lemain 
only in thirteen caves of whic h Caves I II, 
IX, X X\ I and XVII have fragments willi special 
interest Caves 1, 11, X\ I and XVII are Viharas They 
may he described in general terms as made of square halls 
65 feet each wav, with fiat ceilings 12 feet to 14 
feet high supported by some twenty massive columns. 
In the back walls there are recessed shrines containing 
colossal figures of the BuiUlhu; in the front walls theic 
are doors and windows The columns of the verandahs 
and the halls au richly carved with beautiful though 
sometimeh fantastii designs. In Cave No I the fluted 
shafts au decorated with the bands of exquisite traceries 
and tlie bases and capitals aie deeorated with mythical 
animals, religious ‘•toiies and numeions floral designs. 
The sculjiiuics m Cave II have considerable number of 
figures with tour hands The artist chiefly delights m 
decoration In the treatment of floweis. animals aiici 
human figure, the artist has lovingly decorated his figui 
es with e\er> form of ornament which could cone civ 
od of. The beauty and the variety of pillars m Caves 3^1 
and XVII aip remarkable; the types in both the caves 
differ, no two of anv type being exactly alike In Cave 
XVI vc^icallv or spirally fluted pillars arc found, with 
rounded brac'ket capitals In the Cave XVTI the pillars 
are square above and below; the centre is fluted and 
the brackets are provided witli squatting figures of dwarfs 
supporting the horizontal cross beams 

The earlier caves Nos IX and X, on styhalic 
grounds and on the evidence of costumes worn by the 
human figures which resemble the costumes depict¬ 


ed in Sanci sculptures, may be asugned to the fiftk 
century A.D.; Cave No. II to the period between 500 to 
550 A D. and the Caves XVI and XVII of t irca 500 A.D. 

Labour Legislation in Ancient India 

In Ancu'nt India laboureis were treated 
well and enjoyed perhapb far nioie privileges 
than their brethern today. Observes K. S. 
Snkautan in the Tnvem . 

Labour formed the back-bone of Hindu society. The 
author*} of the Dharma and Artba Sastras repeatedly 
observe that on a cigitented labour class depends the 
growth of society and stabilitv ot government. It was, 
therefore, the paramount duty of the king to look to their 
welfare and to defend their (uiise in case of difleience 
of opinion between the labourers and their emplovers. 
Says Sukra, “ according to the qualifications of the workers, 
there shouid be the rates of v/ages fixed by the King 
carefully for his own welfare.’^ Again, he observes, **one 
should neither stop nor postpone payment of wage®." 
Says Narada, “a master shall regularly pay wage*^ to 
the servant hired to him, whether it be at the commenie- 
ment, at the middle, or at the i nd of his work, just as 
he had agreed to ” An employer who postpones payment 
and fails to pay wages shall be punished with a fine of 
12 panas oi 5 times iht amount ol the wages ” Says 
Brihaspathi, ** whea a master does not pay wages for the 
labour stipulatfd after the work has been ptilormed, 
he shall be compelled bv the K-ing to pay it, and d pio- 
portionato fine besides” Disputes legaiding wages weie 
decided persnnalK by the King rn tin Hinnglh of evuhme 
furnished by wnnesaes “In the absinri ol witnes-es,” 
says Kautilya “tht masttr who has pi(»vided work for 
the servant shall he examined” 

Wagess m Ancient India appear to have 
been fuiily high, for again and again the law¬ 
givers ob‘'erve that wages weu expeeted (« 
enable the labouier and tlie member', of Ins 
family to lead u normal standard ol life 

Aciording to Sukra, an equitable rate of wages was 
that whah provided not merely the absolute necessants of 
life, but that which recognised the “Standard of life 
and Comfort ” as implied m the rare of family and 
dependants Low wages mrt even (onsiderul (lange'ou* 
to socjetv for “those who get low wages aie cuemie liv 
nature” Again ‘the rnastei s harsh words, low waee$, 
seven punishment and insult bung out in the «ej\*nt 
the attributes of the emmv” Tho-e who are satisfied 
with wages and honoured by distmetions and pacified by 
soft words nevei desert their master Sukra defines the 
different kinds of wages as follows “ Mmlerate remuni ra¬ 
tion IS said to be that which supplied the indispensable 
food and clothing. Good wages is that bv which (>od 
and clothing are adequately supplied. Low wages is that 
by which only one can maintained” Wages were 
calculated sometimes according to lime and sometimes 
according to turnover “Remuneration can be p^id 
according to time, woik, or both” That wages were 
high 18 also clear from the fact that one Jataka speaks 
of even servants giving alms (Jat III 445-446). 

Labourers, who were attached to an nn- 
ployer for a long tune, were entitled to ^ever.’l 
concessions 

“ The King should grant half the wages for life without 
work to the man who has passed 40 years in his service, and 
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Sf the labourer ^as not Imng this is to be given to the { 
widow or son or to his well behaved daughters Every 
labourei ib entitled to a respite of 15 days every year ’ 
Again “the employer should give the servani one eighth 
of the salary by way of reward every yiar and if the 
work hab been done with exceptional ability* one eighth 
of the services rendered ” Sicknf s-^ was not to b< taken 
advantage of for dispensing with the services of labourers 
On the other hand, they were to be given wages even 
when they weie confined to their beds ‘ Even a slight 
portion should not be deducted from the full rcmuneia 
lion of a laboiuer* who has been ill for half a fortnight* 
but if the disease were to (ontaniie long, the laliourer 
was entitled to three fourths of his remunciation until 
the period of his lecovcry But if he were iiermamntly 
incapacitated then three months wages were to be paid 
to a senant who had sfrved longer Every labouier was 
to ht given enough leisure to attend to his domestic 
duties Foi till- discharge of their domestic duties ser 
vants should he granted leave for one yama during day 
time and thi#e yims® b) night* and a servant who has 
bten appointed for s dav should be allowed half a yama ’ 

The Idea of Purueartha 

Thi* idea of pmwwtha has played a veiv 
impnitant pait in the histoiy of Indian thought 
All the vid^ai ni blanches of learning assign to 
it thi foremost ])lai( iii thur inquincs Wntc'> 
Piof('sv)t M Tlinvaniia in Prahuddha Bharata 

1 he term purmartha literally sigmfie, ‘ what is sought 
by men ’ so that it may be taken as equivalent to a human 
end or purpose 

We know that man like the other living beings, arts 
inslincttvely, but he tan also do so deliberately That js, 
he can t onscioiisly set before himself ends and work 
them It JR this conscious pursuit that transforms them 
into imrusartha 

The purusarthas that have been recognised in India 
from verv early times arc four artha, kama dharnut and 
moJsha and the mam aim of fvery vtdya is to deal with 
one or another of them 

Of the four values mentioned above iht Iasi two, viz * 
dharma and mol ska arc spiritual and the sole purpose 
of thi Veds, as it has for long been hi Id is to flucidaie 
their natuie and to point out the propci way to realise 
ih*m But pursuing these highi^r values does not nect'^ari- 
Iv mean abandoning the lower ones of artha and kama^ 
for there is no nccessaiy oppo'»ition belwein them—at lea*'! 
aetording to thr majorilv of Indnn thinkers What is 
dis(ountenanced by lh» m is only their pmsint foi their 
own oakc and not a*' means to a higher value Whin ihej 
are made to suhRcrve the littei* they liecome totally trans 
fonni d Thtie im a world of differenic for example, 
between wealth sought as a means lo self indulgence and as 
a mtaiiK to somt benefieent purpose 

Of the two spiiiluat values there were schools of 
thought in India that iiphtlil the siipremney of dAorma, 
and inoie than one old Sanskrit work sptak only of three 
categories of v dues {tnxarga, leaving out vxoksha) But 
gradually* moksha rame to lie regarded as the only ultimate 
or supieme tdv* (paramapuTusattha) mokdia being the 
realisation of one’s self in ils tiue nature 

TJie writer concludes 

Is the highest value realisable by man or it merely 
an idea All Indian thinkers agree that it can be realised, 
some maintaining that the realisation may take place 
within the span of the present life Nature, including the 
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physics] frame with which it hag invested man, is not 
6na}]y either hostile or indifferent to his spiritual aspira¬ 
tions; and he is bound to succeed in attaining them in 
the end, if not at once, provided only that his efforts in that 
direction are serious and sincere. One system, viz.^ the 
Sankbya goes so far as to maintain that the kingdom of 
Nature is not merely favourable to man’s realisation of the 
highest ideal, but that it is designed precisely to bring 
about that consummation. 

Anger 

Psycho-analysis aims at finding out causes 
for a mental ‘phenomenon lying beyond the 
range of our consciousness. It has thrown 
considerable light on some of our mental 
mechanisms, and the services of the new 
science may be utilized in unravelling the 
mystery of anger. Observes Dr.*G. Bose in 
Tne Bihar Herald : ^ 

1.CI ti8 see what the conscious mind has to say 
regarding the origin anger. The average man gets 
angry when any one injures his reputation, hurts his 
self-respect or denies him the respect that is his due, 
or when his weakness is exposed or when his subordinates 
do nol obey him. In all these circumstances it will be 
noticed that the ego has received a check in its desire 
to be great. 

'riien again I may be angry if I receive a physical 
injury from another or when 1 am disturbed in my rest 
or when 1 go home hungry and find that the food is 
unpalatable. Under all these conditions it is not the 
desire to he great that has been affected but something 
has interfered with the enjoyment of pleasure. 

But the matter is not so simple as it looks ai first 
Bight. I may be angry when 1 find my rival in business 
amassing wealth or when I find somebody behaving in a 
foolish manner or when another person tells a lie or 
docs something wrong. If I happen to suffer from 
insomnia the mere sight of a person enjoying good sleep 
might rouse my temper. It may be said that the desire 
to see everybody l>ehaving according to my own ideals 
is responsible for the genesis of such anger. I have 
certain ethical and moral standards and 1 expect that 
others will also follow my ideal. But this would not 
explain the anger of envy. Curiously enough it is just 
these cases of unreasonable anger that affords the psycho¬ 
analyst a clue to the mechanism of anger. 

Anger is a modified repressed desire and is an iin- 
conscituis expression of the wish to behave like the 
provoc.ative agent. When there is absolutely no possi¬ 
bility for action the factor of willingness is cntirelv kept 
out of the mind and iIutc is no struggle. Directly an 
action becomes possible the wish to do it is unconsciously 
stimulated and the mental conflict results in the develop¬ 
ment of auger. 

The unconscious desire to place oneself In 
the position of the provocative agent in situa¬ 
tions of anger is very clearly illustrated in 
certain incidents of everyday life. 

You see a c4Hter cruelly treating a bullock : your 
first impulse is to strike the man i.e., to behave exactly 
as the man has done. Of course, you explain your conduct 
on grounds of sympathy for the poor beast, but the first 
emotion to rise in your breast is anger rather than 
sympathy. You must remember that I do not for a 
moment under-estimate the corrective and social value 


of such anger—my concern here is to find the cause- 
for it. The same desire to place himself in the situation 
of the provocati e agent makes the sleepless person angry 
when he finds his companion snoring. 

Let us take another illiistrat'on. A school master 
may be angry with his pupil who fails to grasp a simple 
problem. In such a case as this cither the school master 
has over-estimated the intelligence of the student or he 
has failc 1 to grasp the difficulty of the boy—^th signs 
of his own defective intelligence. The successful school 
master should be able to place himself in the position 
of the boy and to anpreciate his difficulties i.c., he should' 
feel or realize where the dtfficuhv lies and for this purpose 
should be able to conIt* down to the level of the in¬ 
telligence of the boy. True intelltecnce means a capacity 
to appreciate foolishness. Those who fail to realize their 
own foolishness gel annoyed at the foolishness ot others. 
The office master who loses his temper and rebukes his 
assistant belongs to this class. A little psyclio-analysis 
would do immense good in such cases. To know all is 
to forgive all; if you think that anger is good for main¬ 
taining discipline make a show of it by all means, but 

real anger is bad for your liver, especially in such cruel 
weather. 

Psycho-analysis tlien teaches ns that we 

get angry with anybody or at anything 
because a provocative situation stinuilates in as 
the unconscious desire io behave like the person 
or the agent that is giving us the provocation. 

If we could unearth all those hidden wishes 
which lie buried in the unknown depths of mir 
mind we would be astonished to find thtii things we. 

have been accustomed to hale and consider dark and' 
sinister are all there struggling for supremacy. It would 
then be possible to realize from a sort of personal 
intuition why a certain person commits a crime, and 
why another commits something wrong, and why still’ 
another goes for a foolish act. When such an apprecia¬ 
tion comes to a person his mind remains unruffled even 
uniler the most provocative circumstances. He then 
combats evil not from a feeling of anger, but from a 
wmse of social duty like the judge, who distributes no 
vindictive justice, but awards punishment for the benefit 
of society. Anger is a relic of our animal heritage whick 
1 maintain ts not essential to our social well-being. 

Propitiatory Rites tor Warding off the 
Evils of Old Age 

In examining certain works in Sanskrit 
enumerating the infirmities of old age and 
giving detailed descriptions of rites performed 
with the object of warding off evils associated' 
with it, Chintaharan Chakravarti makes the 
following remarks in the New Indian Antiquary: 

Lillle-known rites consisting of the worship of the 
God of Death as well as of various deities, spirits and- 
immortal personages of mythological fame (like Asvatha- 
man, Bali, Vyas, Hanumat, 'Vibhisana, Kripa and' 
Parasurama) followed by the feeding of and making 
gifts Io Brahmins were sometimes performed by people- 
in the sixtieth and seventieth year of their life. These 
rites had the object of warding off the evils associated' 
with old age. Ugraraihasanti, Sastipurtisanti and Bhai- 
mirathisanti were the names of the riles performed 
respectively on the attainment and completion of the- 
sixtieth year and reaching the year seventy. Though. 



different in nomefe the ritec^ were almost identical on each 
of these occasions Antiquity for these rites are diaimed 
through their supposed association with dmne beings and 
Vedic sages 

Tlie iites may be performed on any auspicious day 
in a sacred site. The worship is to be offered to deities 
made of gold, silver, copper or even earth according to 
the Bnancml abiht es of the worship A number of Vedic 
mantras are used on the occasion \flti the worship 
proper homa Uacrifirt) is to be peifoimed with differinl 
mater als in honour of the various deities The wor 
shipper IS then to be bathed with sanctified wati r placed 
in a lar with one hundred holes p^tsumably symbolising 
a 1 te of hanilied years This is to be followed b> gifts 
made to Brahm ns and the poor Performance of these 
Tilts It IS assuicd leads to a long life full of peace and 
plentv A number of small but apparently late treaiisee 
111 Sanskrit g vmj; elaborate descriptions of these iilcs 
are known to have come down The manuscripts library 
of th< RoNal Asiatic Sociel> of Bengsl possesscv five 
mann‘*cripts of four of these works, while tWre « refer 
encr to seveial manuscript', m the catalogues and reports 
of Burnell Oppcit and Bhandarkar A short account of 
the nianuscnpis belonging to the Society will not be 
emt of place here 

The Soc Hi> possesses two manuscupts of a work 
called the llgrarathasanti one of which has been desciibed 
b\ R I Mitra md 11 P Miasiri, while the other belongs 
to the collection recentlv transfeired fiom the Ind an 
Museum (^OSl) 

Another manuscript of a different woik, but of the 
same name descitbed bv R I Mitia, is also found m 
the library nj the Soc’ctv (222'>) This is attributed to 
Saunaka 

\ manuscript of a work of the SastipurUsanti stated 
to have been compiled by Saunaka belongs tei the same 
collection 

\ lalhi! unique miniisci nt possessed bv the Society 
is of a weirk called the Bhdttnrrathi^anti which is stated 
to form part of a bigger work rolled the Bnhat SannakiYa 
It belongs to tlie collection transferred from the Indian 
Museum (3()'>2) 

Indian World 

Dr. Meghnad Saha discus'te'i in fhe Indian 
World the problem of life on planetb 

The Copcrnican theory backend by our knowledge in 
astronomy ma mains that the earth is not the centre of 
the universe It is merely a speck in space Even in the 
solar system there are bodies which have larger mass 
and area than the earth, and almost similar physical 
conditions Serondlv man is regarded not as specially 
created hv God in His own image to dominate creation, 
but simply as the culm nation of life which has developed 
from veiy much lower forms in course of the last S,000 
or -4,000 million years 

U ifs well known that all plant and animal bodies 
mainly (onsist of a few elements carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen and a few other elements in small proportion 
The ex Sterne of life depends on certain conditions of 


temperature, existence of water, oxygen, carbon dioxide- 
and certain chemical reactions. 

The physical conditions existing on the moon and 
other planets showed that the possibility ot the existence 
of life anywhere outside the earth was exlremeb small. 
The moon is a very small bodv, the value of gravity 
on It 16 extremely small, hence it baa lost oil atmos* 
plhere The temperature is too low. It is merely a 
large pic<e of stone and probably docs not support any 
life- vcgetabli or animal 

As regards the planets, Mercuiv is so near the sun 
that it IS extremely hut and it must havt Jo«t all its 
atmosphere Of the major planets, bipitn, Saturn, 
Uranus and Neptune are so lemote from the sun that 
then temperatures are extremely low 

Thi most inteiesimg poss bilities die afforded by 
\enus and Mars 

Astronom cal investigations show that Venus is 
almost the twin of the earth as regards its total m8S(>i 
and giaiity it hoa got a veiy dense itmosphcTf but the 
ainoiint of oxygin appears to lie extiemely small 
bptitioscopu invtsiigations sfiow that it has got a veiy 
dtnse atinosphin of i irbon dioxuh nearlv 200 tmus 
Juigcr than the quanlilv of this gas on the «aith It 
IS imlined to th» ecliptic at 52 so that it has got only 
a loud and n irigid rone w th nu temperali /ones 

Tlu possibility of the existenct of htiiiiun life on 
Mars (annul be eni r Iv ruled out Mait< shows polar 
caps whidi inereast and dulease seasonally It s Mip 
posed that these an caps ol snow formed round the 
poles during tlu Martian wmiei Spectrocopu exami¬ 
nations have shown small quantities of watci vapoiii and 
oxygen in the atmosphere of Mars But these jrt cx- 
tienu l\ small compared wilh^ those on the earth 
Reeently by means ol mfia led phologiaphs it has been 
possil>U f(»i astronomers to obtain a pictuie* of the 
suiface of Mars It s full of iircgiilanties and season- 
<illv regions appear whidi seem to indicate the 
picvatenie there of green vegetation 

Ihete is a popular belief that the people on the 
suiface of the Mars have formed themselves into a sort 
of world federal on and they manage somehow to eke 
out an (Xistenee bv having a network of canals, hy means 
of which they bring the small quantilY id watci which 
(Xisis on then planet Iroin the fMiies to the equator and 
thus ra se all the necessities ol life But the physical 
studies allow that the surface is extremely red. Th s is 
probably due to the fact ibot all the ferrous rocks on 
Mars have been converted into f^rru by absorbing 
oxygen The same process is also iak ng place on the 
eaith The rocks are mostly ferrous and deficient in 
oxygen Probably a time will comi when most of the 
flee oxygen in the atmosphere of our Ehrth will l>e 
absorbed by the rocks and we shall be reduced to the 
state of Mars 

It IS possible to sa' that on the surface of Venus 
life may have just started tn a v( ry low vegetable form 
and animal life will probably develop after three or four 
thousand million yearb On 'lai*. t uppeats that lift 
s heroming extinct If it exists it must be \frv pr# 
car oils \ftei a few thousand million years Mar-, will 
probably become dead like the moon 
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Women under the Totalitarian Regime 

Few people outside Italy arc aware of the 
;astoundii)g ilegradalion in legal and social 
•status suffenid by the Italian womanhood 
under Fascism. E. Sylvia Pankhurst, the 
famous champion of women's rights, writes 'H 
the IIibbert Joumitl : 

The minimum age for marriage • in Italy, hitherto 
fifUren for girls and eighteen for lads, were reduced to 
fourteen and sixteen respectively, a deplorably retrograde 
step which was the more grievous on account of the legally 
defenseless position of the little girls thus prematurely 
hastened into matrimony. 

The new Italian Penal Code punishes only what is 
regarded as the abuse of physical extrrection and discipline 
by the head of the family toward his wife and children, 
■Only if the physical correction given by him cause the 
risk to a woman or children of mental or bodily illness 
is he held to be in fault, and he will then receive no more 
than six months’ imprisonment—instead of five years as 
in the former Code, If the victim dies, the penalty is 
only eight years, the crime is not regarded as murder 
under aggravated circumstances, as in the former Code. 
It is clear tliat an Italian may beat his family as much 
as lie pleases, provided no bones be broken—and even 
that may lie excused. 

If a wife, perhaps one of those chill-wives of fourteen 
years, menaced by a healing, flee from her husband’s 
domicile, llie police are authorized to track her down and 
return Iter and she is iiable for her offence to a year’s 
imprisonraenl or a fine from one to ten thousand lire. 
Tlie liushand is under no such penalties; he i» free to 
go where he will. 

Adullery by a wife is punishable by imprisonment 
for two years, the highettt punishment for this offence given 
Ity any European country; and few Stales deal with it os 
a penal matter. The husband, on the other hand, incurs 
no penalty unless he keep a mistress and the fact be a 
matter of niihlic notoriety-which no Fascist Court would 
•ever admit against a Fascist! 

While women are savagely punished for 
■any lapse from chastity, rape is treated with 
the utmost leniency. 

Virtually all protection of little girls against seduction 
has been swept away; consent by a girl child, however 
young, is valid legal excuse for sexual intercourse and its 
results; only if the girl lie under sixteen years and the 
seducer a married man, and it can further ire proved that 
he concealed from his victim that lie was married and 
seduced her under promise of marriage, does the law re¬ 
cognize I hat he has committed an offence. In that case 
he may be punished by from three months’ to two years' 
iniprisonnienl. But he may find a loophole for escape : 
if he ran make the court believe that the girl was already 
morally corrupted before he seduced her, he goes scot- 
free. 

linder the old Italian Code, abduction was punishable 
by seven years’ imprisonment and a woman was held to be 


a minor until twenty-one years of age. The new Code 
has reduced the age to fourteen years and the maximum 
penally to only two or three years if the victim be under 
fourteen years. ‘ 

Under the National Socialist government 
of Hitler, woman bears similar shackles and 
the imposing of them has been even more sensa- 
tional and more loudly proclaimed. 

The Nazi advent to power meant the immediate ex¬ 
clusion of women from their newly won seats in the 
Reichstag, the provincial Parliaments and all local legis¬ 
lative bodies to which they had been elected in consider¬ 
able numbers after they won the rights of citizenship in 
the Revolution of 1918. A determined move was at once 
made to exclude women from all employment by public 
bodies, Governmeul departments, local councils, hospitals 
and, as far as possible, even schools. All women under 
thirty-five years were made ineligible for Government em¬ 
ployment, and they were debarred if married to husbands 
in employment or to men of non-Aryan slock. The law 
of June 30, 193.3, orovided that married women were to 
h(f dismissed from all employment if their sltperiors con¬ 
sidered them sufficiently provided for and unmarried women 
were also to be dismissed if it were held that they could 
be supported by parents, brothers or even sisters. 'Without 
waiting to pass any law, the Nazi Government had already 
removed thousands of women from public offices which 
they had occupied with great dignity and competence 
during the Republic. 

For twenty-five years German women had 
possessed the right of admission to the Univer¬ 
sities and to the practice of professions. Today 
only 10 per etmt of the w’omen students who 
liass the Baccalaureat (equivalent to matri¬ 
culation) are permitted to enter the university. 

The immensity of this injustice can be gathered from 
the fact that out of 10,500 women who passed this 
examination in 1934 only 1,000 were permitted to study 
at the University. More than this, to all save 10 per cent, 
of those who are allowed to enter tlic University the right 
of practicing the professions they study for is absolutely 
refusal and even to this small proportion tfie right is not 
guaranteed ! Whatever may be the number who qualify, 
only seventy-five women a year are allowed to enter the 
medical profession. 

Scientific studies are rigorously reserved 
to men. 

In the words of an official communication in the 
Kulnische Zeilun": ‘Women mfist recognize that scienti¬ 
fic work is specifically masculine. . . . Woman must never 
think in a theoretical manner: her brain ought not to 
occupy itself with abstract things.’ Strange sayings, these, 
in an ago which has produced Marie Curie and Maria 
Montessori ! 
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Era of SulMtitutes in Japan 

Paced bv a shortage of rs‘iential raw 
materials the Japanese goviiiiment announced 
a plan in June, 1938, which amounted to a com¬ 
plete withdrawl of certain producla from general 
UM and the supplying of others only througn 
a ticket system According to an account 
published in the Japan Today and Tomonoa 
Japan is making greai efforts to find out subs¬ 
titutes for the banned matenals 

fn pJate of imported hemp there in a stron^ fiber 
obtainable from a lily that wa^ originally grown m 
New A aland In its rcMstante to water it cannot be 
compaied with the Manila product but the tost is very 
low Abtnit 1 600 kilograms of this hemp substitute are 
alieadv produied annualh m lapan 

\s substitutes for the metals used in everyday n«ies 
sities a number of siibstames may be named Strongest 
among these are the urtdicial nsin produets such as 
bakeJjlf These art alu idv widely in ust They ma> 
lu used 1 »r makini,. c v wboi K s Ik-reelers basins, oi 
for p pt The piesent output s valued at around 
YSOOOOtK) d year The main obstacle to the plastics 
iitib/dtion IS till fa(t that glycerine caibonii acid and 
rasfin whiib are iniputant ingredients are on the ns 
inctf d I St 

(iiluloid can alsti t iki the place of metaK ui many 
lases foi insiame in the making of iiecptailes of 
virous kinds hiukhb toibt articles and the bkf To 
some ixtint it can also be used as a suhbtitule for 
ribbei and foi Jratbir Allogcihei, it is estimated 
eelliiloid cm h< employed in the munufacliire of a! least 
ISO irtirles whose usual mateiial is on the binned list 
Pappi has been widel) utili/id in Japan foi tenturcs 
and iis splwit is now be ng enlaiged Receptacles and 
containers made of papei must be improved further, 
howcvci to nmfdv the i tendency inward leaking 

Vuleinired fiber and oil cloth can take the place of 
bather in tht manufacture of certain articles and the 
Agiiciiltine Office is now carrying on experiments wth 
suliHiantcs isuch as whale skin and the skins of shaiks 
globe fish and other marine creatures 

Cons derable progress ha« been seen m replacing 
rubbei with old rubber that is rubber that has lieen 
reclaimed It is possible to make an artificial substance 
that closely resemble'* the natural pieiduet but among 
liber problem^ the maniifaetiir ng eost sill too high 
to permit the min made riibbi i tr become a practical 
siibstitiiti 

Charcoal has eomi to the fore is a substitute for 
gasoline buais employing its gas to operate the r engines 
Geneidlly speaking cbauoal gas is natisfaclory, though it 
does not finnisb as inueh powei as gasoline As add- 
tional apparatub must be installed in the motor vehicles 
run by it the gas iv likew se not economical iinlcMes used 
over a long peiiad rinllier development is needed 

Cleat efforts are being made to produce fuel oil from 
eoal na the liqnefact on process Th s process has lieen 
found practical in Germany and its perfection tn this 
countrv is now be ng encouraged by the Commerce and 
Navy Offices 

Reli^on and Art 

World Order obsen^ps editonallv 

Religion has always been one of the most important 
lactors of civilization anl culture Art especially, has 


found Its chief and most potent inspiration in the spiritual 
conbciousncsb of humanity llic world's most glorous 
sculpture, architecture painting and mus r have been 
motivated by the religious impulse 

One reason why religion is a powerful mffueuee n 
art-cxprebsion is because art baa a strong emotional foun> 
dation—and religion is the most powerful and universal 
solvent and manipulator of human emotioiiH Rtligon 
has the power of stimulating both individual ind mass 
emotions and of bold ng them at white heat It was 
Muh a white heal of religions emotion whieh eieated the 
(roth ( cathedrals the most etheieal and lofty of all art 
proeluctions These cathedrals were mas^. movement^— 
the concept and expression of a whole people 

Religion not only inspires the creation of more 
htdiitilul foims of art, but it also arouses in the nia^bes 
a more delicate and compiling appreciation foi beauty 
as txpiesstd in art Thus religion has a defint« plate 
in the (Itvt lopinent of mass eiiltuit 1 ht masses aic lua\v 
dough hard enough to ra se Only the yeast of leligion 
present** an unfaihng feimint 

The early Chr stians ^ame upon an era when 

stnsnalily was thi oredominant motivation in human 

Mtivities minding art expresson The pagan art wss 
St yitiatcd by this ta nt of sinsuality that the Chr stians, 

when ihty tame tult powti found no remedy other than 

eompkte avtjMon to all forms of pagan art This cxtieme 
itdeton swtpt away much that was innocintly beautiful 
in pigan art But it was a harsh remedy that suciieded 
in eomplclcly purifving the motivation of art so that 
when iindfi the distimtive Christian ciiltuie art began 
to use agu n it wis an ut exquisitely port and spiritual 
Music painting sculpture architeeluit illuminated 
mannstripts stiinul glass dl firms of art exprt s on if 
tht m ddlt a,.<s pittcding tin yolupliioiis ripenesb of 
the unspiiiUial Renaissanee were ait txpitbsions of the 
greatest deliticv pm ly, lud spiritual htauty Ihe e»nly 
comparable perod of ail expiession in history is the 
period of Buddhml art in Cli na and Japan an art which 
flowoitd under smulsr spiritual ausptes 

Again today we live in a ptnod of irreligion And 
again, as in past ages, senbualit' tends t > warp and tarnish 
all forms of irt expression This lendtnev s all the more 
pronounced today heeaiise of the univei'*alitv of the instru¬ 
ments of culture siith is the maga/jnt the moving pictures 
and the radio 

What js needed fen the lefinemeot of art today and 
through art for the refine nenl of the people s the 
St miiliis and insp ration of a more potent spintud con- 
Hdousness and a umveivdlv expussnl appieciation f >r the 
purely he iiitiful in all nit foinis Religion apart fiom its 
institiilionali/ation has a still mor» mportani nui Ihere 
needs to lie sfurilual awakening a revival of the reU- 
gnus eonsrnnee and consciousness a general iml iinivcr 
sal refinement tJirough sp ntu ihralion of nuns emotional 
and desire nature 


Unwilling Ev«t«*nfp 

Aiiyonf faraihar with conditions in the 
Baltic region is astonished at the conflict amon?: 
the Lithuanians, the Latvians and the Esto¬ 
nians, at the pretty squabbles so characteristic 
of the relations among the little-known border 
States It IS pointed out in a paper puhli‘'hpd 
in lift Volk (a translation of the article 
appears in The Lwwq Aqe from which the 
extracts are made below) that the Baltic 
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Entente, concluded by them in 1934 for the 
purpose of furthering co-operation, has not been 
very successful. 

Tbe basis of the disharmony lies in the unnecessarily 
‘Opposed interests of the three countries. At present they 
try to observe a policy of strict neutrality. Despite the 
^mi-annual meetings of Cabinet members from each of 
the countries, their diifcrences have increased. Eston’a 
‘especially shows increasing nationalism as compared to 
the others; and she has only recently recovered from an 
attack of ‘Fuhrer fever.' 

When this farm-nation was a part of the Russian 
Empire, there was at least a degree of peace. But after 
the World War, when the three independ<ml nations were 
formed fLithuania with 1*7 millions. Latvia with 1*5 
millions, and Estonia with 1*.S millions), sharp clashes of 
interest developed. The three small chauvinistic nations 
began to vie with one another in seeking support from 
the West. But none uiulrrstood, as <ii,i Poland, how to 
pursue a balanced policy between Germany and tlie Soviet 
Union. Tims there cfinnot «s yet be serious talk of a 
Scandinavian-Bultic hloe. 

Unlike Ftnlanfl, the Baltic countries are unable 
to throw off the old Tsarist-Russian way of thinking, and 
set therascIvcH on the path of democracy. Their economic, 
social and cultural life shows a profound difference from 
that of other countries in northern Europe. 

Lithuania has alienated herself from the other Baltic 
•countries by her strained relations with Warsaw, ar sing 
over the Vilna problem, and with Germany over the uni¬ 
lateral interpretation of the Memel Statute. At the same 
time, as a consequence of her isolation from the others, 
she has maintained close relations with Soviet Russia. 
This role has now also been assumed by Estonia, 
which now shows a conspicuously isolationist attitude. 

To secure economic advantages, Estonia is following 
« policy of closer co-operation with the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries. especially Finland. In this direction the Estonians 
are more advanced than the other Baltic countries. 

During the past few ears, Eston'a has tried to broad-en 
Baltic neutrality, to include the Nordic countries and even 
Poland, Tlie purpose here was to form a broad zone 
^xtetuling from Sov et Russia on the one nide. to Greater 
Germany on the other. But the interests of the Baltic 
countries seem too diveigenl. 

Estonia, niort*over, is dissatisfied with her rclat'ons with 
neighboring l.atvia. The Coinmander-in-Chicf of the 
Ksthonian Army, General .ToUan Laidoner. of World War 
fume, has repeatedly stres.sed that the military alliance 
with Latvia must be revised because the customs-union 
between the two countries has not been put into effect, 
and. as u result, Estonia is not enjoying the advantages 
which the customs-union would extend to her. Estonia’s 
insistence on this treaty revision has annoyed Latvia. 

Bes'des this, both Estonia and Latvia are dissatisfied 
with the inflexibility of T.ithuaniaV attitude toward Poland. 
TIrs has caused new.spauers in Esthonia and Finland to 
■dvih the Baltic Eiitente an ' alliance without allies.* 

Tlie present policy of neutrality has not removed the 
causes for conflict among the Baltic peoples. That fric¬ 
tion not only impedes the development of the cultural 
life of these small nations, but brings the danger of ihelr 
absorption by one of the major Powers. 

This is already true in the instance of Lithuania, now 


run by an Army-dominated Cabinet, which has Iwen drawn 
into the sphere of influence of the German Reich by the 
annexation of Memel. The two other Baltic countries are 
following this development with the greatest anxiety, high¬ 
ly sensible of the German threat. Above all, they do not 
wish to be the battlefield on which Germany meets Soviet 
Russia. 

Making Glaae Invisible 

Dr. E. F. Armstrong, F. R. S., writes in 
tlie Journal of the Royal Society of Ai*ts : 

Those of us who are versed in that branch of physics 
which is called optics are aware that when light passes 
through a sheet of glass or a lens some of it is reflected. 
Actually glass allows passage to some 75-90 per cent of 
the spectrum light which falls on it and so makes it a 
valuable material for all sorts of uses, ranging from optical 
instruments to window panes. Even so the reflected light 
is often a nuisance as we know sometimes when we try 
to look in a shop window and as the scientist finds when 
he tries to make wider use of instruments containing 
len.ses and mirrors. 

It has recently occurred simultaneously and indepen¬ 
dently to two groups of research workers that such thin 
films miglit be applied to glass to neutralise its reflection 
and Increase the transmission of light through it. Glass 
which is visible only, because it reflects back light into 
tlie retina of the eye becomes invisible when the reflec¬ 
tion is eliminated. 

At the laboratories of the General Electric Co., Dr. 
Katharine Blodgett lies found out how to coat a normal 
piece of glass with 44 layers of film which even then is 
only four millionths of an inch thick, but it is sufBcient 
to set up an interference which slops all reflections. At 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cabot Cart¬ 
wright and Turner make use of films of metallic fluorides, 
which are evaporated by a special and novel technique 
from a hot electrode in vacuum and are made to deposit 
on glass in a thickness which is only about one quarter 
of the wave-length of a ray of green light—these dimen¬ 
sions are too small to talk about in inches. 

At this early stage of their development the best 
films cannot stand hard rubbing or exposure to water 
and are therefore adaptable only to enclosed glass parts 
such as in optical instruments. Even so their utility will 
be great, seeing, for example, that in a submarine peris¬ 
cope as much as 50 per cent of the light which strikes 
the first lens is lost by internal reflection within the 
instrument. 

It is to be expected that means will be found to make 
the films more durable; indeed, quite good films, so far 
as Slopping reflection is the criterion, have been made 
which stand washing with soap and water and a con¬ 
siderable degree of rubbing without scratching. 

The possibilities of the new films are great. We 
shall get more use out of our spectacles without the 
reflection of objects behind us. Shop windows will 
apparently vpnish and it will be possible to gaze at the 
wares inside and not at ourselves and the traflSc behind us. 
Motoring will be safer as the windscreens cease to reflect 
dazzling lights. Telescopes, cameras, all optical instru¬ 
ments, will give better service, recording instruments with 
glass fronts will be easier to read. 
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NOTES 


■“ Oh no—General Invective ” 

The following passage occurs in Lord 
Morley’s Becolleottons, Vol. ii, p. 290: 

A yoimg man once applied to me lot work, when I was 
■editor of the Fall Mall Gazelle, I asked him whether he 
had any special gift or turn. “Yes,” he said, “1 think 
I have a natural tuin for Invertivc ! ” “That’s capital,’’ 
said 1, " but in any particular line, may I ask I " “ Oh no 
- General Invective.” I found myself yesterday blessed 
with a wonderful outpouring of this enchanting gift. 

A glance at the headings of the various 
news and statements relating to events and 
questions in 'India and a similar glance at news 
■of events and problems relating to foreign 
countries, would often make us wish that we 
were blessed with a wonderful outpouring of the 
enchanting gift ol “ General Invective.” 

But we suppose the young man with the 
gift of general invective did not get any job at 
the Pall Mall Gazette offire. Nor would his 
gift, if we had it, serve our purpose. So we 
must try to go on in our humdrum way, without 
showering choice epithets on all and sundry. 
[26.7.1939.} 

Anglo-Japanese “ Round Table 
•Conference ” ? 

A round-table conference is a conference 
of representatives of opposite parties seated at 
a round table at which no precedence in rank 
can be indicated. The table at which the 
representatives of the parties sit need not and 
may not be literally round, but the representa- 
' fives must meet on a footing of equality and 


with equal advantages and disadvantages. To 
seoure this equality the British and Japanese 
leprescntatives should have met neither in any 
place in Britain nor in any place in Japan but 
111 some place, say, in the United States of 
America. But the British representative had 
to go to Tokyo, whereas the Japanese represen¬ 
tative is in his own country. He can very 
easily consult his government when necessary 
and as often as necessary. On the other hand, 
the British representative, living in a depressing 
political atmosphere in a foreign land where 
there are frequent anti-British demonstrations, 
cannot easily consult his government. If he 
wants to do so, his communications to his 
government by cable or wireless and the replies 
thereto through the same media may be subject 
to ‘ leakage ’ in spite of “ honourable " under¬ 
standings to the contrary. If the representa¬ 
tives of the two countries had met in a place in 
a third and free and neutral country, their 
advantages and disadvantages would have 
been equal, and the conference could have been 
correctly styled a round-table conference. 

The very fact that the British representa¬ 
tive has had "Jb go to Japan creates the 
iraiiression that Britain has been to blame 
—which is not our impression, and that 
the British representative has gone to Tokyo 
to defend Britain. It is not our purpose to 
decide which party has been to blame in the 
Tientsin affair or, if both have been to blme, 
to apportion blame; nor are we in a position 
to do so. What has appeared in the news is 
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that Japanese officers at Tientsin had, among 
other things, made some British residents, in¬ 
cluding women, take off their clothes in order 
to search them—indignities which even the 
patient Mr. Chamberlain declared ‘ intolerable.’ 
But, though intolerable, the powerful British 
Government has not passed any ‘crawling order' 
on any Japanese like what was passed in 1919 
at Amritsar upon all Indians passing along a 
jiarticular street, but has sent a representative 
to the country of the offenders, as we take it, 
to make its reiiresentations or submis-ions ! 

So the conference at Tokyo is not a round¬ 
table conference, strictly speaking. 

All this may seem idle academic hair-splitt¬ 
ing. But, whatever the outcomonof the confer- 
ence, it is necessary to understand that Britain 
has bei'n made to occupy and has agreed to 
occupy an inferior position from the very start 
and will be obliged to submit to at least some 
of the Japanese demands, as, m fact, she has 
already done. 

Anglo-]apansse Agreement 

London, July 24. 

Mr. ChamlH-rlain gave in the House of Commons the 
text of the agreement reached in Tokyo between Mi. Arita 
and Sir Robert Craigie which was as follows ; 

“ His Majesty’s Government fully recognise the actual 
situation in China, where hostilities on a large scale are 
in progress and note that as long as that stale of affairs 
continues to exist, the Japanese forces in China have 
sptiial requirements for the purpose of safeguarding their 
own seeunlv and maintaining public order in regions under 
their control and that they have to suppicss or remove any 
such causes oi acts as will obstruct them oi benefit their 
enemy. 

“Ills Majesty’s Government have no intention of 
countenancing any acts or measures prejudicial to the 
attainment of the above-mentioned objects by the Japanese 
force- tnd ihcv will lake this opportunity to confirm their 
policy ill this respect by making it plain to the British 
authorities and British nationals in China that they should 
iiliain from such acts and measure.” 

Tokyo NsaortATioNs 

Referring to Tokyo negotiations, Mr. Chamberlain said 
that at the outset the Japanese Government expressed 
the view that it progress was to be made in removal of 
misunderstandings and establishment of better relations, 
it was essential to recogniui the background against which 
the situation in Tientsin should lie viewed. 

In order to clear the way for these discussions. His 
Majesty's Government had accordingly agreed upon the 
formula which Mr. Chamlieilain thereupon read.— Reuter. 

The Anglo-Japanese agreement has been 
very carefully and diplomatically worded. 
Nevertheless, the full recognition of the “ actual 
situation in China ” caimot but be understood 
to mean dc facto reco^ition of Japanese sove¬ 
reignty or av^iority in those parts of China 
which arc at present occupied by Japan. 


The British Government “note-that- 

the Japanese forces_have to suppress or re¬ 

move any such causes or acts as will obstruct 
them or benefit their enemy.” The British. 
Government have professed a desire to remain- 
on terms of friendship with both Japan and 
China._ If that desire be sincere, the British 
Government should also note that the Chinese 
forces in China have special rights and require¬ 
ments for destroying Japanese security and safe¬ 
guarding their owa security and that they (the- 
Chinese) have the right to suppress or remove 
in the whole of China any such causes or acts 
as will obstruct them or benefit their enemy. 
China is their country. Therefore, the fact that 
any part of China has been for some time under 
Japanese occupation cannot destroy or impair 
their right in those portions to re-assert them¬ 
selves by all recognized war-time means and 
methods. If Britishers anywhere in China 
directly or indirectly stand in the way of the' 
Chinese doing such arts, they will thereby be 
helping the .lapanese and prove hostile to the 
Chinese 

The agreement purports to fully recognize- 
the actual situation in China wherever a state' 
of war exists. That is a big area. But in reply 
to .-i question asked by Lt.-Commander Fletcher 
in the Housi' of Commons, Mr Chamberlain said 
that “ the discussions will be confined to local 
issues at Tientsin ” Are “ kieal issues at Tient¬ 
sin ” equivalent to “ the actual situation in.' 
China ? ” 

Answering Lt. Commander Fletcher who asked for 
an assurance that nothing would be agreed upon in the 
negotiations calculated to impair the Chineae currency or 
Britain’s right to grant credits to the Chineae Government, 
Mr, Chambeilain said, “"Yc®* sir, the discussions wijl be 
confined to local issues at Tientsin.” 

Mr. Chamberlain replied: “ No, Sii ” when Mr. 
Henderson asked if the concessions did not constitute a 
‘de facto’ recognition of the Japanese sovereignty over 
Chinese tenitocy now under the control of Japanese forces. 

But whatever Mr. Chamberlain may say 
the Anglo-Japanese agreement is a de facto- 
recognition of Japanese sovereignty over parts 
of China. 

Asking a further supplementary question Mr. B. Shin 
well suggested that the Premier's statement meant that 
His Maiestv's Government had now definitely taken the 
side of Japan—a suggestion which was received with loud' 
cries of “no” from Conservative benches. 

But in spite of cries of “ no ” from Conser¬ 
vative benches neutrals all over the world will' 
conclude that Britain has been in part at least 
compelled to take the side of Japan. 

“The declaration does not connote anv change of the ■ 
British Government’s policy in China,” declered the Prime - 
Minister later when replying to Mr, A. Greenwood, 
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It does, however, in reality. 

Asked for an assurance that the Chnese silver reserve 
in Tienstin would not be surrendered to the Japanese, 
Mr. R. A. Butler declared that the Japanese Government 
had never formulated to His Majesty^s Government any 
proposals regarding the disposal of this reserve. 

The following Reuter’s message, however, 
includes such a demand : 

Tokyo, July 24. 

According to Japanese press reports the following 
Japanese demands will be made al today’s Round Table 
Conference : 

Ehctradition of the four men alleged to be as«>as«iina- 
tors of Cheng Shikang, Tientsin Customs Commissioner, 
strict policing of unlawful elements within the British con- 
'•ession in Tientsin and maintenance of peace and order 
there, search for anti-Japanese elements in the conces- 
aion, discharge of anti-Japanese Chinese officials, surren¬ 
der of Sliver held in Chinese banks in the concession, 
prohibition of circulation of the Chungking dollar within 
the concession, Britinh co-operation in circulating federal 
Reserve Bank notes and permission for examination by 
the Japanese of Chinese money in the hands of exchange 
Banks or firms.— Reuttr, 

The aceeptanoe of all or any of these 
•demands would be oquivalc'nt to recognizms 
the sovereignty of Japan over the parts of 
'China at present occupied by it. 

JapanPse “ Zoolam ” at Tientsin 
Not N.cla»'>d 

Tokyo, July 25. 

Japanese military authorities in North China have 
decided not to relax the measures against the British 
Concession in Tientsin until Britain translates the Tokyo 
agreement into practice. 

The Foreign Office announces that the Committee 
appointed by the Anglo-Japanese Round Table Confer- 
<>000 has completed its task at iU meeting today and the 
full Conference will be resumed fomoirow. Reuter. 

America Not to Accept Japans 
Demands JAke Britain 

Tokyo, July 25. 

Observers in Washington predict that the United 
States will not deviate from her present policy in the 
Far East and officials of the State Department made it 
clear today that there was no intention of signing an 
agreement similar to that reached between Bntain and 
Japan, even if Japan hoped for one.— Reuter. 

'China Thinks Britain Indirectly Supports 
Japanese Aggression 

“ The Chinese authorities cannot conceal 
their disappointment at the attitude taken by 
Britain in the Tokyo talks, ” stated a Chinese 
Foreign OfSce spokesman on the 25th July. He 
•added. 

“ It is to 'be regretted in the extreme that Britain 
should have seen fit to note the so-ealled special require¬ 


ments of the Japanese forces in China which are engaged 
in what Britain and other League members Slates have 
declared as the invasion of and aggression against China. 
The Chinese Government notes with satisfaction Mr. 
Chanibeilain’s Commons’ statement that the declaration 
(lid not connote any change in the Rnti'-h policy in China.” 

The spokesman said, 

“ 1110 Chinese Government confidently fielieve that 
despite th> misgivings created by the announcement of a 
formula, the British Government will adopt an attitude 
consonant with their legal and moral obligations towards 
China in dealing with the so-called local issues in Tient¬ 
sin and «how by their action the firmness to their policy 
concerning llu situation created by ihe Japanese aggres¬ 
sion in this country. ”—Reu<cr. 

Chiang Kai SJuek on Anglo-Japanese 
Agreement 

Ohvn(.kin<,, July 24. 

The confidence that Britain would not make 
conoeseione to Japan conflicting with the NlnO'Power 
treaty is expressed by Marehal Chiang Kai Shek In a 
long statement. He says that much as Britain desirsa 
a peaceful settlement of the Tientsin dispute he ia 
confident that she can only make eonceesioas which 
will not conflict with China'# interests or that pact. 
At the same time Marshal Chiang Kai Shek emphasises 
that any understanding affecting China which might be 
reached without cognisance and approval of the Chinese 
Government could have no validity and could never be 
put into effect. 

Marshal Chiang Kai Shek gave the assurance that 
the Chinese Government would maintain national cur¬ 
rency and supply of foreign exchange for purfmees of 
legitimate transactions. He said that the fall oi the 
currency would not impair China's ability to continue 
resistance as she had Uid up adequate stores of mili¬ 
tary material long ago and set aside foreign exchange 
to meet the need of replenishment without the necessity 
of converting her gold reserves. He concluded that 
China relied on herself to encompass the enemy's 
destruction and was calmly confident in her task. 
— Reuter, 

Japanese Papers Praise British 
“ Moral Courage ” ! 

Tokyo, July 25 

Japanese newspapers pa> tribute to British states¬ 
manship and ” moral rourage ” in the Tokyo talks.— 
Reader. 

“ Moral courage ” indeed ! 

The British Press on Anglo- 
Japanese Agreement 

London, July 25. 

The statements of British policy in the Far Eaat 
made yesterday in the two Houses of Parliament and the 
negotiations which have been simultaneously begun at 
Tokyo mark an important stage in the development of 
British relations with the two great Far Eastern States 
with both of whom this country wishes to remain on good 
terms, 
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declares the “ Times ” editorially. 

Britain will achieve the impossible if she 
succeeds in remaining on good terms with two 
mutually hostile countries. 

Tlie paper adds that 

baffled in their hopes of an early complete victory after 
so many successes in the held, the Japanese authorities, 
military and civilian alike, have attempted to throw the 
responsibility fur their failure on Great Britain. The 
attitude which is now prescribed for British residents 
should remove this pretext of British obstruction—though 
it may lie suggested tiiat the real obatacle to the achieve¬ 
ment of the Japanese purpose is the undying spirit 
of independence of the Chinese race which is 
heroically led b> Marshal Chiang Kai-shek and shows 
no sign of yielding Init the hope may be entertained 
that the Japanese authorities on their side will show proof 
that they mean to keep the agreement* in spirit as well 
as in letter by calling off |he unscrupulous anti-British 
campaigns which they have organised both in China and 
Japan. 

The “ Times ” eonchides that 

the position which Great Britain is defending in 
circumstances of great diiBciilty is not of herself alone 
but ol all states, European or American, which desire to 
maintain themselves m the Far Bast and aspire to develop 
still further the vast resources of China in company with 
Japan and of course with the goodwill of the Chinese 
people. 

“ Develop ” nieanp exploit.” 

“ The Daily Mail ” compliments Sir Robert Craigie 
on having “ successfully surmounted the first hurdle ” m 
the Anglo-Japanese Negotiations and says that Mr. 
Chamberlain has assured Parliament that the conversa- 
tions will be confined strictly to local issues. 

Tlie paper adds, 

“In paiticular this country will do nothing likely 'o 
impair Cliinese currency. ” 

Lot US hope so. 

“ The Daily Express ” says that the talks in Tokvo 
are open on a basis facing facts, recognition of which 
"is the lieginning of political wisdom.” 

The paper concludes, 

We cannot prevent Japanese aggression in China 
by shutting our eyes to it. nor help the Chinese by look¬ 
ing the other way ”, 

“ The News Chronicle ” says it is to be feared that 
Rusua and the llniled States may feel there is more 
truth in the Japanese version of the talks. Inasmuch as 
actions speak louder than words, lei the Government 
back up its interpretation by arranging forthwith for a 
substantial credit to China. 

Exactly so. 

“ The Manchester Guardian ” requests the Govern¬ 
ment to make it clear that it is essential “for us to-day 
as it has ever been to support the C^neee dollar and 
that there can be no restriction by us on export to China 
of any materials which we can supply which may help 
her to carry on the war.— Reuter. 

Will the British Government comply with 
ibis request ? 


India Government’s Precautionary 
Troop Movements 

Simla, July 25. 

A Press Communique says : 

“ It is notified for general information that ordera 
have been issued for certain limited troop movements to 
take place in the immediate future. The*^ moves, a 
preparation for which was made many months ago, do 
not imply that there is any deterioration in the general 
worhl situation and are of a purely precautionary nature- 
~V. P. ^ 

Is this “ purely precautionary ” movement 
of troops towards the N.-W. F. frontier, the 
Tibetan frontier, the Assam Frontier, or the 
Burma frontier 7 


Bihar Literacy Drive 

Simla, July 21. 

Literacy drive in Bihar, it is learnt, K running on 
the line as it obtained m Riisria. Like the “ Order of 
Lenin” in Russia, medals and certificates have been 
awarded to the recognised volunteers who did their best 
in helping the movement to prove it a success. The medals 
were named after Afehatma Gandhi. Pandit Jawaharial 
Nehru. Dr. Kajendra Prasad, Pandit Motilal Nehni^ 
Deshabandhu C. R. Das, Mr. Suhhas Chandra Bose, Mrs- 
Kamala Nehru, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Raja Ram- 
mohan Roy, Poet Iqbul. Lady Hallel and other politi¬ 
cal and social leaders. On JuU 14 last the first anniver¬ 
sary of the movement was held and the medals and 
certificates were awarded to the deserving workers.— 
United Press. 

What are the Bengal miuistei> dome; 


“ Read More Books Movement in U, P, 

Lucknow, July 24. 

A fillip is sought to be given to the scheme of mass 
literacy in the province by the rural development of the 
TJ. P. Government by launching a “read more books” 
campaign through the medium of posters and by presenta¬ 
tion of books to those who have been made literates under 
the scheme. 

A “Posters committee.” under the auspices of tha 
rural development department, is meeting here lo-morrow 
with a view to devising new methods for eradicating 
illiteracy from the province through the medium of posters. 
Quarterly competitions will be held to give a fdlip to 
(he production of popular literary works and prizes aggre¬ 
gating to Rs. 1,000 annually will be offered for best works 
under essay, short story, drama and poetry. A fornight- 
ly magazine is already being run by the Education Ex¬ 
pansion Department for the purpose of ensuring that 
literates do not lapse into illiteracy. Two anthologies 
in Urdu and Hindi are under preparation for distribution 
among the new literates. 

The Raja of Tamkoni has promised to provide a 
thousand copies annually for a period of ten years of the 
epic “Ramayana” for distri'bntion. Mr. G. D. Birla and' 
the Nawab of Chattari are among others who have pro¬ 
mised to support the scheme.— A.P. 

What are the development and education: 
departments of Bengal doing ? 
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'ndustrial Development in Asia 

In the course of an address delivered at 
Chatham House, London, Mr. Harold Butler, 
Warden of Nuffield College, Oxford, who was 
until last year Director of the International 
Labour Office, Geneva, referred to the increasing 
establishment of large-scale industrial plants 
in Asia by European and American enterprise. 
Said he : 

“If you go to Java you find i»otor-cars produced by 
General Motors; you find tyre, being produced by Good¬ 
rich. If you go to Malaya or India, you find Bata pro¬ 
ducing shoes, and one could multiply those examples. 
But the point is that those factories manned entirely by 
Eastern labour, are producing motor-cars and tyres and 
shoes wliieh are comparable at anv rate to what are pro¬ 
duced in American or European factories and which are 
certainly quite suitable to the needs of the Eastern market." 

The point which wc in India have to note 
IS that Eastern labour is quite capable of pro¬ 
ducing these goods. Therefore, Indian enter¬ 
prise should do what European and American 
enterprise has been doing in India and o+her 
Oriental countries. What Indian enterprise has 
already done shows that it can and ought to 
do more and occupy the whole industrial field 
in the country, by starting both cottage or home 
industries and large-scale factory industries. 

Unsatisfactory Industrial Development 
in Asia 

Barring Japan, no country in the East li.as 
been adequately industrialized. Therefore, 
(hough it is true “ that considerable industrial 
dewlopment is going forward in Asia,” “ at the 
same time,” says Mr. Butler, “ it would be m 
great mistake to exaggerate its present extent 
or iraiKirtance.” 

“ It is somewhat striking to discover that the whole of 
Asia has about the same share in world trade as Great 
Britain; that whereas Great Britain has about 14-5 per 
cent, ol world trade, Japan has 3-7 per cent, and India 
2-7 per rent. That may seem, from the point of view of 
the menace of Eastern competition, a reassuring figure, 
but it seems to me that at the same time it is something 
of a warning. When one thinks that 1,000 million people 
in Asia command about the same amount of international 
trade as the 45 million people in these islands, one begins 
to wonder whether that represents an economic distribu¬ 
tion which can become permanent, or indeed which is 
likely to last very long. It means, of course, that a very 
low standard of living exists in a greater or lesser degree 
throughout the whole of the East, and one cannot help 
thinking that that great contrast in the distribution of 
wealth as between nations has something to do with the 
existence, in the three principal countries of Asia, of 
strong political parties which have come into existence 
since the War with advanced social and economic pro¬ 
grammes. In Japan you have the Social Mass Party, which 
would almost certainly be very much stronger at this present 


moment if no War had intervened; in China yon have the 
Kuomintang, and in India the Congress Party; and all 
those three parties are turning their attention quite as 
much, if not more, to the social and economic aspects of 
their programmes as to the purely political aspect.” 

Low National Income and Standard 
of Living in India 

Mr. Butler has given some sfjitislics toi 
show the low standard of living in India. 

“ Professor Findlay Shirras, who was the first huad of 
the Bombay Labour Office, has made a calculation as to the 
national income per head in a certain number of countries. 
He reckons the national income per head in Great Britain' 
as aijout 1,010 rupees in France 545 rupees, in Germany 
519 rupees, in 319 rupees, in Japan 186 rupees, and 
in India 63 rupees, a difference of between 63 and 1,010’ 
in the figures for India and Great Britain. It is quite 
evident that in those circumstances wages in the East are 
lower, and to complain that wages are unduly low ini 
international competition is really beside the point. What 
one realises when one has visited those countries is that 
the low wages arc not so much the fault of industry as of 
agriculture, which is still the primary industry of every 
Asiatic country.” 

Tlie estimate of Professor Findlay Shirras 
as I'cfjardK India is roiisidered ratlior high by 
many 'Indian eronomists. But admitting it to 
ho oorreoty no Indian who loves his country 
and his people ran help being shookod by the 
depth of poverty it indicates. 

Possibilities of Agricultural Improvement 
in India 

In the opinion of Mr. Butler, for the low 
•standard of living in India it is not industry 
that i-”- so iimch responsible as agrieulture. Tie 
thinlc^ that agrietiUural protiuotion can be in¬ 
creased eonsidcrably without any expenditure 
nf capital. 

India has about 700.000 villager, and more than 90' 
per cent, of its population lives in those villageb. They 
seek to gain theii living bv agriculture, for the most part 
of a very primilive chaiaeter. It lias been reckoned by 
people in India who are in a position to make calculations^ 
that it would be po'asible to increase the agricultural pro¬ 
duction by 25 per cent., without any expenditure of capital, 
by the introduction of the rotation of crops, hanking of 
fields, and the use of green manure; that it would be 
possible to increase that production another 25 per cent, 
hy better seeding, by consolidating holdings, and so on. 
There are various obstacles to the achievement of that 
increase of production, some of them religious, some of 
them political, but a greater obstacle, possibly, than either 
of these is ignorance. Against the fact that agricultural 
production is very low you have the fact that the popula¬ 
tion is very high, ...... 

Another means of increasing agricultural" 
production is increase of irrigation, for example- 
in "West Bengal. That would involve expendi¬ 
ture of capital. 
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Owing to the largeness of India’s popula¬ 
tion and its continuous increase, 

“ unlr«s agricultural production, the production of food, is 
increased with equal rapidity the standard of living must 
neicssatily lend to go down. Many obseivers. think that 
that is what is actually happening; but whether that be 
true or not, one thing is perfectly certain : that the pressure 
from the country into the towns is increasing rapidly.” 

Abundance lof Labour in India 

The following sentences from Mr. Butler’s 
address, in addition to indicating how plentiful 
labour is in India, indicate also that “ the 
jire.ssure from the country into the towns is 
increasing rapidly ” : 

■"lou go to a town like Jamshedpur, the seat of the 
great Tata Iron and Steel Works, and although it is a long 
iway from any big centre of pbpulation, hundreds of people 
arc turned away at the gates every day. In other words, 
iheie IS a surplus of labour in India, and even if industry 
wire to double its present size, I hayc not the least doubt 
that it would be possible to obtain the necessary niimlier 
of work people without any difficulty whatever." 

Tito ttirning away from the gates every 
day of many wotild-lH' workers can be noticed 
at other industrial centres also. 

f.VIl the extracts Irom Mr. Butler’.s addre.ss 
in tlie ioregoing notes have been taken from 
litf< rimlional Affairs, ,Iuly-August, 1939.] 

4.lonstrucUve Wprk for Kishan 
and Lalmur Leaders WanSed 

No one, whether connected or unconnected 
with any public movement or institution or 
with any manufacturing or agricultural indus¬ 
try, can fail to have noticed the acuteness and 
volume of unemployment in the country. 
Every one who is or is supposed to be an 
employer of labour, or is or is supposed to be 
related to an employer of labour, or has or is 
aupjiosed to have some influence with some 
emiiloyer of labour or other, is requested or 
imjiortuned with greater or less urgency by 
many jiersons cveiy day to secure some job or 
•other for them. 'They say they are ready to 
do any work, howe^•er humble, for a bare 
living. 

This fact, of which we have distressing 
experience wherever we go, has led us to think 
that, though there is not the least doubt that 
India requires freedom and independence and 
that therefore there must be a very vigorous 
and active freedom movement, and though there 
is no doubt that the men behind the plough 
and the workers in factories have many 
■grievances and troubles, the immediate and 
most pressing problem in India is that of 


unemployment among all sorts and conditions 
of men—and of women, too, in many cases. 

It is believed that in free and independent 
India there will be no or less unemployment. 
But nobody can say when India will be free, 
and the hungry and half-naked masses cannot 
be fed and clothed merely by holding out to 
them the hope of freedom in some uncertain 
future. 

Those kishan leaders who try earnestly to 
redress the real witmgs of the tillers of the soil 
and those labour leaders who try sincerely to 
put an end to the real troubles of factory 
workers arc entitled to praise, though one can¬ 
not but observe with pain that there are kishan 
leaders and labour leaders whose sole occupa¬ 
tion appears to be to bring about kishan 
satyagraha and labour strikes. Leaving aside 
the latter, we may be permitted to draw the 
attention of those labour leaders and kishan 
leaders who really have at heart the welfare 
of the masses c.f the people that, in addition 
to the work which they have been doing, there 
is urgent need of considerable constructive 
work. 

Kishan leaders should see to the increase 
of agricultural production both by extension of 
cultivation, wherever possible, and by the im¬ 
provement of agriculture, winch is necessary 
and feasible, generally speaking, m all provinces 
and States of Inilia. This i- a constructive way 
of bettering the lot of the peasanlrv 

As regards those w ho seek to make a living 
by working in factories and who arc daily 
turned away from the gates from centres of 
industry by hundreds, the only way to help 
them is to promote indinstries If new indus¬ 
tries are started, thou.sands of idle hands can 
find something remunerative to do. It is at the 
best a defective ideal of labour leadership 
which leaves the work of industrialization of 
the country to capitalists and reserves to itself 
the w'ork of finding fault with the conditions of 
labour provided by the capitalists. Fault 
should certainly be found and remedied where 
it exists. But labour leaders should also be 
able to show that they, too, can create work 
and find employment for the jobless. 

As things stand, good kishan leaders and 
labour leaders are only useful grievance-finders, 
grievance-ventilators and also grievance-red- 
tessers, and bad kishan leaders and labour 
leaders are trouble-creators and fishers in 
troubled waters. What is wanted is that good 
kishan leaders and labour leaders should also 
be work-creators and work-finders and that the 
bad variety of so-called leaders, who are really 
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wisleaders, should find for themselves some 
ostensible means of honest living and leave the 
kishans and labourers alone. 

We do not kno\V how far it is correct to say 
that almost all kishan and labour leaders waut 
a revolution; but that is the general impression. 
If the impression be correct, the question may 
bo asked what kind of revolution do they want 
or expect. Like that of Russia, or that of Italy 
and Germany ? In any case, those who are for 
a revolution belie^ e that in nevolutionized India 
there would be no unemployment and that there 
woukl be enough for all to live on. But, assum¬ 
ing that belief to be correct, nobody can fore¬ 
cast when the expected revolution will come. 
When Congress accepted the policy of Non-co- 
operation, it was declared that on certain condi¬ 
tions being fulfilled there would be Swaraj in 
the course of a year. But many a year has 
come and gone since then without ushering in 
Swaraj. To bring about a revolution is not an 
easier task than the establishment of Swaraj. 
Of course, a revolution may come about un¬ 
expectedly and sooner than anybody nnagmes 
But the poverty-stricken masses of India recpiire 
other food than the possibility of a revolution. 
It is only the extension anil improvement of 
agriculture and the industrialization of the 
country which can bring food to their mouths. 

The better class of kishan and labour lead¬ 
ers should feel called upon to take part in the 
constructive work of extending and imiiroving 
agriculture and promoting industries. 

Som." Industries Make for 
Agricultural Progress 

In one of the extracts from Mr. Butler’s 
address printed in a foregoing note he expresses 
the opinion that it is agriculture, not industry, 
which is responsible tor the low standard of 
living in India. Though it is the lack of ade¬ 
quate industrialization of the country which also 
is responsible for the low standard of living in 
India, the primitive and uneconomic methods 
and conditions of agriculture are also certainly 
responsible. Both industry and agricultim' 
should receive attention. 

And there are some industries which give 
a fillip to agriculture. For example, the sugar 
industry. In Bihar and the United Provinces 
it has already stimulated agriculture. And the 
more some of the other provinces take to the 
manufacture of sugar, the more will the cultiva¬ 
tion of the sugarcane extend there. 

The cotton textile industry has provided a 
source of income to the farmers and peasantry 
of the cotton-growing regions of India. The 


number of cotton mills in Bengal is on the in¬ 
crease, and efforts are being made to grow cotton 
in some districts of the province. 

The Bishnupur Cotton Mills, Limited, in 
the Bankura district, which wa- regwteied in 
Ajiril last, has acquired some lour hundicd acres 
of suitable land, to begin with, for co*toii culti¬ 
vation. 

Is Extension of Agriculture 
Possible in India ? 

Some [leople are under the impression that 
in most provinces of India all or almo.-t all 
the culturable land is alrcaily under cultivation 
and there cannot therefore be any further exten¬ 
sion of agriculture. Though this is true of some 
districts, it IS not correct so far as manv oilier 
districts are concerned Sjuaiking of Bengal, 
the author of The Man Hdimd The Plonqh 
writes : 

“The Oital area atailahle for aillivation is 33,477,522 
acre- and the net area (iittivaled is 72'5 per cent, ot the 
total. But ibis >aiies wirlelv from ihstriet to (lisinit.'’ 

“ .... out of the total eiiUivable area, more than or 
near alKoit half is still available in Howiah, Mahla. Buid- 
wan. 24-Parganas, Bankura. Nadia, Jiilpaijjuri, Dmaipiir, 
Jessore, about one-third is available in Ilooghly, Midnapore. 
Khulna. Darjeeling, about one-fourth is available m Kaj- 
shahi, Bogra, Chittagong and Miirshidabad, about one-sixlh 
in Birbhum and Wvraenaingh. one-tenth in Kangpiii. very 
little in Noakhali. I’abna and Tipperuh. and almost nothing 
in Dacca, Faridpiir and Bakargani. One of the main 
reasons of a large proportion of urn iillivaied land in some 
of the districts is that land in those districts is of poor 
fertility.” 

But the poverty of the soil can be lemcdied 
by manuring and irrigation. 

Ignorance A Cause of Backwardness 
of Agriculture 

In one of the passage's quoted in a previtius 
note from Mr. Butler’s address he says that one 
of the causes which stand in the way of increased 
agricultural production is the ignorance of the 
fanners and iieasants. 

In pre-Noii-co-operation days, the Indian 
National Congress used to pass a resolution 
every year demanding free and universal pri¬ 
mary education. This emphasis on education 
ceased after the acceptance of Non-co-operation. 
It is only recently that Congress leaders, includ¬ 
ing Mahatma Gandhi, have been converted to 
the view that universal literacy is necessarv for 
national regeneration. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
has gone so far as to declare that all reforms 
may founder on the rock of illiteracy. 

The literacy campaigns in U. P., Bihar and 
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mind that foreign recogirition evoked at last the great 
esteem of hit. own people.” 

This, if true, would mean tliat the educa¬ 
ted peojile of Bengal could not and did not 
appreciate Rabindranath Tagore’s literary 
genius before the awnrd of the Nobel prize for 
literature to him—they were so obtuse, and 
that they were so snobbish that it was only 
foreign recognition whicli evoked tlieir “ great 
esteem. ” But the statement is not true 
Foreign recognition came to him in 1913. But 
earlier than that year the Poet completed the 
fiftieth year of his life and Bengalis “ cele- 
lictid ” tlie occasion in a befitting manner “ all 
over the country ”—a fact note^ by Professor 
V. he'-ny of Prague, a foreigner, in his book 
Rabmdrnnath Tagore,' His Personality And 
Work, pp 169-170 

The Calcutta celebration of the Poet’s 
birthday is described in contemporary Bengali 
and English newspapers. But as no old files of 
such iiajiers are at hand, we extract below a 
few lines from the long note on the subject in 
The Modem ReiHew for February, 1912, 
page 229 : 

“Honour to Raoindranatu 

“ In tils current year of the Bengali era Rabindranath 
Tagore ha* completed the fiftieth year of hia life. The 
oicaAiiin hae been seized by Bengal to do honour to her 
great! si litterateur On the 28th January last, under 
tile aiis|iites of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad (Bengali 
Liieiaty Academy 1, Bengal’s moat repreaentative literary 
aotiely, a meeting was held for the purpose in the Calcutta 
Town Hall. It was one of the moat representative, 
crowded and enlhiiaiastic of gatherings that have ever 
filled that hntoiir hall. From childhood to old age, all 
ages and both sexes were represented there. Representa¬ 
tives of (iilture and high hirth and wealth met there to 
do honour to the poet. High spirituality was there, 
science and industry were there, philosophy and forensic 
ability, poetry and the ancient learning of the land were 
there, literature had her many votaries there, ihe god- 
ihssea of music and painting had sent there some of her 
foremost worshippers. Nor was statesmanship left 
unrepresented. The mothers and daughters of the race 
did not lag behind. And there mustered strong in their 
thousands the youth of Bengal, her rising hope, with 
enthusiasm writ large on their iJuning foreheads. 

“ Rabindranath is onr greatest poet and prose- 
writer,” 

In support of her wrong observation the 
authoress writes ; 

■^e same year the University of Calcutta conferred 
on him the Doctorate of Literature, though only a few 
years previously students were set passages from Tagore 
to be reconstructed into “good Bengali” in their 
University examinations ! 

It is a fact that the Calcutta University 
conferred the doctorate on Tagore after he had 
won the Nobel prize. But that University 
could scarcely be said to represent Bengal. 


Bengal could not be held responsible for the 
snobbishness of that University. The fact that 
the University never coiilerred a doctorate on 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee does not prove 
that Bengal did not appreciate B'tnkiin 
Chandra’s genius. 

We are not personally aware that 
“ passages ” from Tagore were ■-et in “ Univer¬ 
sity examinations ’’ to be recoiistrueteil into 
‘ good Bengali. ’ • But if ever some foolish 
pedant set a single jiassage from Tagori’ in a 
smgle University examination jiaper to be re¬ 
written in ' good Bengali ’, surely that jiedant 
did not represent Bengal or the Calcutta 
University. The representatives of Bengal were 
they who, all over the country, did the Poet 
honour on his fiftieth birthday. 

The late Mr. Edwin S. Montagu has let! 
it on record how even the illiterate vill.igers 
of Bengal, who had never lieard of tlie Nobel 
prize, sang and appreciated Tagore’s songs. 

Orissa States’ People’s Enquiry 
Committee’s Report 

The All-Orissa States’ People’s Conference 
at its second session hehl in 1937 aripointed a 
Committee to enquire into the prevailing con¬ 
ditions in the 26 States of Orissa and to 
publish a report with their recommendations, 
should there be any. We have not yet received 
the report. What apfiears below is taken from 
the summaries supplied by the news agencies. 

The fulluwing members were appointed by the 
Exerutive Committee of the Conference to undertake the 
work; Mr. Harekrishna Mahtab, member of the All- 
India Congiesa Working Committee, Mr. Lalmohan Pat- 
naik, B.L. and Mr. Balvantrai Mehta, a member of the 
Servanta of the People Society. 

The Committee began work in June, 1938 and went 
from place to place to collect evidence. About 2,000 
witneasea appeared before the Committee and large 
volumea of documentary evidence were produced. In the 
courae of this enquiry an ev-officei of a State slole away 
many files of the Committee. Conaequently the Commit¬ 
tee collected evidence again regarding the Stales to 
which the atolen filea related. > 

As reg-srds faxation the report says, 

“ The system of taxation now prevailing in these 
Slates defies all canons of sound finance. Neither the 
wholesome rules of Manu regarding land tax nor the 
scientific principles of land revenue assessment by the 
experts of the British Government in India are observed 
by the Rulers of these Statea.” 

Land Tax 

The Committee has shown that land tax in the States 
is higher than in the provinces in British India and in 
addition to this high land-rent there are numerous other 
taxes, fees, ‘salamis,’ levies and monopolies; educaUon 
cess varying between half-anna to two annas three pies 
per rupee of rent, hospital cess varying between half 
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anna to one anna six pies per rupee of rent, foreiA cess 
varying between half anna to one anna three pies per 
rupee of rent, * bethi ’ cess or miscellaneous cess carrying 
between six annas and'one anna six pies per rupee of 
rent, grazing fee of one anna to Re. 1-4 per head of 
cattle per year; tax on industrial castes, special cess on 
sugarcane, cess for using sugarcane crushing machines, 
tax on landless labourers, fruit cess, cess for exporting 
gram or merchandise, fee for adoption, salami^ for 
permitting widows to adopt (in many States levied at the 
rate of Rs. 5 or thereabout), tax on salt, kerosene oil, 
bidi, tobacco, pan, cocoanut. coir, meat and many other 
necessaries of life through monopoly; in some States 
special fees for permitting use of double plank doors, use 
of a particular head dress, use of palanquins, tax on 
plough and many other taxes are being levied. 

Then the Report goes on to describe 
tlie extent of unpaid forced labour. 

The amount of time lost by the peasants in doing 
‘bethi ’ is staggering. A peasant spends over one hiindifd 
days of the year in doing foired labour for the States 
or its officials. 

Of all the exactions under which the peasant is 
suffering * bethi' is the most oppressive. It keeps him 
in grinding poverty. What is worse, it prevents his emer¬ 
gence from a state of serfdom. 

In spite of the Geneva Convention abolishing forced 
labour, to which the Government of India is pledged, 
this Kystom persists in the States. Under the terms of 
l)'e Sjndfls governing the relationship between the Chiefs 
and the Paramount Power, the foinitr air bound to accept 
the advice of the poliljcal officers, who have, it appears, 
not exercised their undoubted influence and weight on 
the side of the abolition of this system. The Committee 
find that a set of rules regulating ‘bethi’ and providing 
punishment for default have been sanctioned for the 
States of Athgarh, Baramba and Narasinghpur by Mr. 
Scott. Political Agent and Commissioner. 

The Committee have pointed out that the people have 
no right whatsoever on their land, from which they are 
liable to be ejected at any time. 

In the buinmary of the report aU the (iriasa 
States, fronr the largest to the smallest, come 
in for equal and unmitigated coudenmation. 
We do not know whether the rejmrt itself 
damns all of them and all equally. There is 
no reason to doubt that misrule prevails in 
most of them. 

Being curious to know whether “ the 
people have no right whatsoever on their land ” 
even in Mayurbhanj, the biggest Orissa State, 
we consulted! its last Censtis Report and found 
that so far back as the days of Maharaja 
Sriram Chandra Bhanj Deo “ the grant of the 
right of occupancy to the tenants over their 
holdings and regular and accurate preparation 
of record of rights ” had been made. Is the 
Census Report wrong 7 

The report has definitely shown that the misrule and 
the condemned practices in the States have not gone on 
unchallenged in the past. Thei« have been risings in the 
past in several States and in all the cases movements 
have been suppressed by the armed forces of the British 
CoTemmmit. 


The report has quoted from various reports and 
official documents to show that the misrule in the States 
is not unknown to the Political Officer**, some of whom 
have occasionally warned the Britirii («overnmcnt with 
regard to the affairs in the Statc!», but according to the 
report of the Committee the British Covernment have 
been giving more and more powers to the Rulers as a 
matter of their Imperialist Policy. 

The Committee are of the opinion that the British 
Government are m no small measure respoaaible for 
extortions by the Rulers. It is one thing to raise the 
status and dignity of small Rulers who were only the 
other day small zemindars like so many rn British (>nR«*a 
at present, but quite another to find them the money to 
keep that elevated position. This is the real explanation 
of the despeiate efforts of the Rulers to find money. 

The following are the more iiaporttmt con¬ 
clusions which the Committee have come to : - 

In most of tile States, it is not possible for the public 
to secure authentic and ad^uate information. 

Annual Administration Keports are not publishefl in 
all States. In some where they arc published the general 
public is not entitled to have a look at them. 

Proper codification of laws even is ahsent 

There is no clear distinction between public Treasury 
and the Raja s Privy purse and the Rulers spend, directly 
or indirectly, the major portion of the .State revenues on 
themseives, their families and dependants. 

There is a crushing system of taxation with unusually 
high land rent, except in one or two cases and numerous 
taxes and ces.>es which leads to the progressive deteriora¬ 
tion of the economic conditioh of the peasantry. 

Monopolies in certain vital daily necei^arifs of life 
have raised prices. 

No fundamental rights of citizenship are recognised, 
popular civil liberty is crushed and the people are doily 
oppresHed. It is only recently that the two States Mayur- 
hhanj and Nilgiri have allowed a partial exercise of the 
rights of free speech. 

It was recently anuouneed in the dailieb 
that Seraikela State had grant'd certain con¬ 
stitutional rights to its subjects. Perhaps the 
Enquiry (^mnmttee’s report was written before 
this announcement. 

The peasants in almost all States have no rights in 
^ricultural land. 

Bethi, Begeri. Rasad, Magon, and such other forced 
labour and contributions are widely prevalent. 

Interference by the Stale authorities in the social and 
religious life of the people impede the march of progresu. 

Bribery and corruption prevail with very rare excep¬ 
tions in the administration of the States. 

People are not allowed to protect their crops by 
killing wild animals that do immense damage. 

The Coniinittee recommend 

that, in view of the inherent inability of the Orissa States 
to support popular enlightened administrations within 
their areas which are the sine qua non of any satis¬ 
factory re-arrangement, and in view of the inevitability 
of a strong and irresistible popular demand from the people 
of thew Slates for rights of self-government and self- 
determination, the sanads granted to the Rulers of the 
States by the Paramount Power should be cancelled and 
they may be treated as landlords of permanently settled 
estates, such as Aul, Kujang and Kanika. 'Ihat this 
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couI<{ be accomplished without doing any violence to the 
i>ght*< of these chiefs will be clear from & perusal of the 
examination of their original statuf:* appearing in the 
fon^going pages. 

Pending the cancellation oi Sanadb the 
Committee make the following minimum 
recoinmendationrt. 

1. The Governor in the Ministry of the province of 
Onssa may be vested with the powers now exercised by 
the Resident. 

2. The following minima which Gandhiji expects 
from the Rulers may be immediately given effect to : 

Full civil liberty so long as it is not used to promote 
violence directly or indirectly. This includes freedom of 
the press, and freedom to receive newspapers which do 
not promote violence. 

“Freedom to all people of the States to form asso¬ 
ciations to educate public opinion. 

“ Freedom for Indians outside paAicular States to 
enter them without let or butdrance so long as their 
activities are not directed towards the destruction of the 
Slates in question. 

“Privy pur&e should be limited so as not to exceed 
one-tenth of the income where it ranges between Rs. 10 
and 15 lakhs per year and ^ould include the private 
expenses of the rulers, palace expenses, cars and aiableH 
of rulers and guests, except those which have reference 
to the performance of public duty which should be clearly 
tlefined. 

“The judiciary is to be independent and permanent 
and flee of all interference. In order to ensure uniformity 
of practice and strict impartiality there should be appeal 
to the High Court of the Province within which the State 
ill question is situated.'’ 

As we have not seen the report we cannot 
Miy whi'thiT the dainiiutory observations, ol 
tlie Coiumittee apply in their opinion equally to 
all the Orissa States. Perhaps they do not. 
In any case nothing stands in the way of any 
State whu'h may feel that justice has not been 
done to it, to present to tlie public what it 
considers a true picture of itself. 

The rejKirt appears to be an iiiiportaiit 
document. In view of the fact that the worst 
Orissa States arc not the only plague spots in 
Indian India, similar enquiries should be held 
in other groups of States. 

Ankle in “ Asia ” on the 
Indian Slates 

The current August number of the Asm 
Magazine of New York contains an article on 
the struggle in the Indian States from the pen 
of the editor of The Modern Review. 

Chiang Kai-shek to Rabindranath 
' Tagore 

Santiniketan, July 27. 

The homage of the Chinew Generalissimo, Chiang 
id|^*thek, xnd pf the Chinese people was conveyed to 
T)r. Rabindranath Tagore yesterday by Professor Tan 


Yun-shan, Director of Cheena Bbabana. Professor Tan 
delivered to the Poet the following message. 

“ Your letters on the Sino-Japanese conflict and India’s 
sympathy endow China's anti-aggression fight with moral 
strength.”—vf. P. 

Dr. J. C. Ghosh Appointed Director of 
Indian Science Institute 

The Viceroy has approved of the appoint¬ 
ment of Professor Dr. .1. C. Ghosh of the Dacca 
University to the. office of Director of the 
Indian Science Institute, Bangalore. We con¬ 
gratulate Dr. Ghosh on the appointment. It 
gives him a great opportunity to promote the 
cause of scientific and industrial research in 
the country. 


Amerka Terminates Treaty with Japan 

Washington, July 27. 

The State Department announces that the United 
Stales arc terminating the treaty of commerce and navi¬ 
gation of 1911 with Japan thereby opening the way for 
an embargo on the shipment of raw materials to Japan. 

The Government’s .‘w-tion came like a bomb'^hell as 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate today 
postponed discussion of the treaty until later in the 
week. Earlier Mr. Cordell Hull talked with President 
Roosevelt after seeing his Fai Eastern advisers. 

The President approved of the abrogation of the 
treaty which does not become effective until January 26, 
194<). 

The text of the announcement states that the lieaty 
“ contains provisions which need new consideration.” 

U. S. Intention 

Mr. Cordell Hull stated that the United States was 
signifying its desire to terminate the pact “with a view 
to better safeguarding and promoting American interests 
as new developments may require.” 

Interviewed immediately aftei the announcement of 
the abiogation. Senator Pittman said “I think it a wise 
and justifiable act.” 

Senator Lafollette declared that the State Department’s 
move was designed to show japan that “the course of 
this country is wide and open ” in future dealings with 
the Japanese .—Reuter 

America’s action ha's been such as one 
would eiqiect of a country which loves freedom 
and justice and which has no anxiety to 
safeguard possession of ill-gotten territory. 

Tokyo Reaction to Amerka’s Move 

Washington, July 27. 

President Roosevelt’s sudden action has torpedoed 
people’s false notions about American attitude towards 
their country. 

A long campaign of misrepresentation based on 
Americu forbearance in China had persuaded them that 
the United States was not unfavourable to their Govern¬ 
ment’s policy .—Reuter 
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American Action Gladdens China 

Washincton, July 27. 

The announcement erf the abrogation of the IJ. S. 
Japan Treaty has been received by China with the greatest 
enthusiasm. 

The keen disappointment caused by the preliminary 
Anglo-Japanese agreement seems gradually to be giving 
place to the hope that Britain after all will not change 
her attitude towards China. 

This hope may be delusive. 

Japanese Foreign Office Regfets 
American Action 

Washington, July 27. 

Acknowledging receipt of the notification of the abro¬ 
gation of the treaty from the charge d’affaires, Mr. Yoshi- 
sawa, head of the American Department of the Foreign 
Office, is understood to have said that the action was 
regrettable and added that so long as America persisted 
in bor “ present allilude towards Japan,” satisfactory 
results cannot be expected even if the United Slates pro¬ 
poses to conclude a new treaty. 

The Tokyo stock market suffered a setback on receipt 
of the news and declines ranging up to three yen were 
recorded in many stocks though a few stocks uhowed 
gams .—Reuter 

Mighty Japanese Fleet in 
Western Pacific , 

Jjipan is wide awake and alert, and 
deteniimed to be supreme in the Pacific Ocean. 
One further proof of it is lier organization of 
a powerful fleet in the Western Pacific. 

Tokyo. July 27. 

Securing command of the western Pacific, “which i- 
indi’spensahle for construction of new order in east Asia ” 
is the obiccl of the new Japane«ii* fleet the organisation 
of which has just been announced, according to a spokos- 
man of the Admiralty. 

The spokesman stated that the new fleet will engage 
in a special training for emergency on war fooling. 

Asked whether the new fleet had any connection 
With the strained Soviet-Japanege relations in the north 
Sakhalin, the spokesman replied “It is connected with 
everything relating to the building of a new order in 
east Asia.” 

He added the navy was determined and prepared to 
defend Japan’s rights and interests in north Sakhalin. 
The navy was watching development of the negotiations 
proceeding at Moscow with grave concern .—Reuter 

Some Indian Movements 
Mis-represerUed Abroad 

A recent number of the A^ia Magazine of 
New York contains an article entitled, 
“Fascism over India,” of which we would not 
perhaps have taken any notice if it had not 
been published in Asia. Our object, however, 
is not to pass in review the whole article, but 
only to notice one or two of the wrong state¬ 
ments which the article contains. The writer 
observes ,• • 


“The communaHsi organiaation., o{ course, talk in 
tutalitarian language and praise the Fascist countries, 
but their influence is very meagre when compared with 
the powerful anti-Fascist National Congre«s. Also being 
bus)' with their respective beclarian and petty affairs, they 
liave not much enthusiasm to advocate the totalitarian 
ideology of which, perhaps, they approve only vaguely 
without gauging its full implications. Here and there, 
however, one may find small oiganl/ationN which are 
iim on near-Fascist lines and ate thii^ potentiallv 
dangerous. The militarv school and various physical cul* 
tore centres run by Hindu communalists aie possibly in¬ 
spired by the example of Fascist Storm Troops. Then 
there is ihe Brattachari (sic) moveineni in lh*ngal, wliitli 
was started bv an ex-member of the British Indian Civil 
Service as a counterblast to the “teiionstic” and “com 
munisiic ” tendencies among Bengal youths.” 

The National ('ongic^- is powerful and il-i 
coii'ititution ih democratic, but perhaps it ean- 
not Ih' said einphaticallj; that it is not run on 
Fascist line'- Has not the writer, who is a 
Muslim, noticed the eulogi-tie leforcnces made 
to llitli'r and Mussolini by some iirominent 
Congress leader.s ? But we are not eonrerned 
here with either the Congress or the coinuiunal- 
istio organizations 

The writer lelors to -oiiie “ small organi¬ 
zations which an run on near-Faseist hues ” 
and says they are “ potentially dangerous. ” 
Tlii.s is both silly and niisehievous. Dangerous 
to whom ? By way of example he mention.s tlio 
military school (at Nasik ?) and various 
physical centres run by Hindu eoiiiinunalists 
and sapiently opines that tliey aie inspireii 
by the example of Fascist Storm Troops ! Well, 
that school and tlioH* centres were conceived 
(and many sut going) long beiore the world 
had heard of Fascist Storm Troops. 

The writer of tlie arliele does not know 
even the correct spelling of tlie word 
BralachaiT and the fact that, its fouiutei 
Mr. G. S. Dutt, 1. C. S., is not an 
ix-Hiembcr but still u member of the Indian 
Civil Serv'ice. Such being the I'ase, his ignor¬ 
ance of the character and aims and objects of 
the BrutacharT movement, though pitiable, is 
not surprising It would be beside the purpose 
of this note to describe this useful movement 
here. Suffice it to say that it concerns itself 
mainly wdth the folk arts, folk dances, folk 
songs, and generally with the folk culture of the 
country and with social service, and has no 
political object. Objectors may say that its 
activities may produce political results and 
therefore it has an indirect political object. 
But if one followed that line of argument, it 
would be difficult to find any pursuit or activity 
which is absolutely non-political—even the 
Archaeological Survey Department of the 
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Government of India could be j)roved to be un¬ 
intentionally feeding the flame of patriotism. 

The Bratachfiri movement is run on entirely 
non-communal lines and has been praised by 
Maslims and Hindus alike, in British India anti 
in Inilian States like Hyderabad and Baroda, 
as also by Britishers in Britain. 

Shanghai Britishers Condemn 
Anglo-Japanese Agreement 

Shanghai, July 26. 

The British Chamber of Commerce at Shanghai has 
cabled lo the China An^ioriation of London, declaring that 
the Arita*Craigie Agreement is likely to result in a 
deploiable betrayal of British rights, interests and 
obligations in China. 

ft says that legitimate British inteaests appear to have 
bet-n placetl at the merry of the Japanese Army. The 
Agieement indicates that Britain is abandoning her obliga- 
tons and her legal position in a manner as injurious to 
her honom and piestige as to her mterestb. ReuUr. 

Anglo-Japanese Agreement Produces 
Bitterness in China 

‘mianchai. July 26. 

F)ct*p l)ittrrnp.<, pervade*, the Chinese eommenl on the 
^nglo-Japanese Agreement. A nationalist newspaper 
wilting under the heading “Britain Yields” says that the 
eoneessions made to the aggressor in the East will only 
tempt the aggressors in the West to fresh depredations. 
Britain’s siirrendei will certainly cause a prolongation 
of war in the Far East. 

Keporls from Chunking state that the Chinese feeling 
against Britain ia ri«mg. Tlte Chinese rirele there 
eiinleud that whatevei niav be the outcome of the Tokio 
talks. Biitain has comprnniised in Japan. 

“The Chinese authorities cannot conceal their dis- 
apiMiintment at the attitude taken by Britain in the ‘Tokio 
talks ” staled a Cliinese Foieign Office spokesman.—Renter 

Soviet Russia Thinks Japan 
Needs A Lesson. 

Mosfow, July 25. 

Kurjietsov, (ommisaar of the Navy, in a fighting 
apeeeh. declared; “We know that some of our restless 
neighbours, for instance in the Far East, need a lesson 
from out armed forces before they realise that our 
frontiers are inviolable and that we will allow nobody 
to jnfrige them.”—Renter 

Skirmishes have been going on between 
the Soviet and the Japanese forces on the 
boniers of Manchuria and Mongolia. The 
Japanese have claimed more than once that 
they have brought down far more Soviet planes 
than they have themselves lost. The exact 
truth will not be known at least for some time 
yet. 

Chances of Anglo-Franco-Russian 
Alliance Improving ? 

Cables received during the earlier part of 
the last week of July appear to show that the 


chances of an alliance between Soviet Russia 
on one side and Britain and France on the 
other have been improving. [28.7.1939.] 

The Work of the Bengal Women’s 
Protection League 

Nari-Raksha Samiti or the Women’s Protec¬ 
tion League was founded in Galcutta a quarter 
of a century ago by Krishna Kumar Mitra and 
S. R. Das. After the death of both of them 
it has been wi{h great financial and other 
difficulties that its work has been carried on. 
But i( has somehow gone on. That is very 
much to its credit. A province whose con¬ 
temporary chronicles are black with crimes 
against women cannot do without it. 

That it has miw got Sir Nrijiendraoath 
Sircar as its president has been a great acquisi¬ 
tion to it. 

On the 23rd July last it held its annual 
meeting at the Albert Hall, Onleutta, with 
Sir Nripendranath in the chair. The meeting 
was very larcely attended. 

The need for barking the Women’s Protec¬ 
tion League, wliirh lias been doing admirable 
work with inadequatt* financial support, was 
stressed by the president. 

At the end of the meeting it was announced that 
Sir Nripendranath had promised a donation of Rs. .500 
In the funds of the I.eague and his example was followed 
hv Kumar Saradindu Roy of Dinajpur and Mr. Ilaridas 
Maznmdar, eaeh donating Rs. 100. Swami Satyananda of 
the Hindu Mission promised that he would make pice 
collections from 1,000 men and contribute the sum to 
the funds of the League. 

In the course of his speech Sir Nripendra- 
nnth said : 

He could not let slip this opportunity of saying a 
feyv words on a subject which was of the greatest im¬ 
portance lo all of them .... It was quite true that 
thiH was his first public speaking after being dismissed 
from Government serviee without pension (laughter). 
But this was really not an necaaion on which speeches 
were wanted to convert the audience to any particular 
view. He did not think that tlierc was any one who 
would not agree that the object of the League was really 
extremely important. Nor would any one deny that the 
vmv^ in which work was being done was the proper end 
efficient^ way. Therefore it was hardly an occasion for 
impressing on the people present the necessity of the 
work which lay before the League with a view to what 
the newspapers called “change of heart." ... 

They are all agreed as regards the work which the 
League is doing and they have got the support of every¬ 
one of us, 

“'Hiough I express no opinion,” proceeded Sir 
Nripendruath, ai to the degree of social reform re^ly 
wanted, in the interest of men*and women I do feel 
something should be done and that can be done only by 
wiety itself and not by legialatioit-nmely, by fait, 
just and equitable treatment of those women who tbrough 
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no fault of their own but by sheer force have become 
victims of outrages. There is a desire for change in 
this direction, because no one should be punished for 
no fault of his or of her own. But this change must 
come from the society itself ..... 

""1 was glad to hear that this is no communal matter, 
but it is one in which we are all concerned. 1 am indeed 
glad to hear it, because now-a-days it seems there is no 
topic—whether it is the rising of the sun or the setting 
of the moon—which is not a matter of communal question. 
The League has emphasised in the report that it is a 
question which affects all communities and it is a 
question on which we should get the support of all 
right-thinking men irrespective of caste, or community 
to wliich he or she might belong.’' 

Finally, Sir Nripendranath stressed the vital necessity 
of financial backing to the League, without which it was 
impossible to do any useful work. He frankly confe88e<l 
that when he heard the report of financial resources, he 
was extremely depressed. He was extremely sorry that 
an institution which was doing such excellent work should 
have financial resources of such small proportion. 
Dnless they were prepared to support the League with 
money it was sheer waste of energy to come to the 
meeting at all and it would do no good to the workers 
of the League in their efforts to improve conditions. 

He, however, thought that such meetings were 
useful because they tended to focus public attention and 
excite the sympathy of those who would be willing to 
support tlic League if they knew the real situation and 
tile inner working of the League. Reiterating the neces¬ 
sity of backing the League financially. Sir Nripendranath 
said that by financial backing he did not mean some 
.stray, sporadic and accidental contributions from some 
millionarics, but support broad-based in the society— 
small mites from small men which would make the insti¬ 
tution popular, useful and effective. 

Disunion in the Congress 

The world—^the Old World at any rate— 
seems to be in the melting pot, providing India 
perhaps with an opportunity to mould itself 
into a free, if not also an independent, State. 
And the Indian National Congress appeared to 
be the organization marked out for such an 
achievement. But it is greatly to be regretted 
that there is disunion in its ranks—^that it is 
a house divided against itself. 

It is usual to divide Congressmen into the 
two groups of rightists and leftists. But there 
arc really more groups than two. The 
rightists appear to have greater solidarity 
among themselves. But Pandit .Jawaharlal 
Nehru, who is claimed by the right wing, is not 
:^only a socialist in hie principles, but has not 
{given up in practice his right to criticize 
Congress ministers. There was going to be a 
crisis in the U. P. Congress ministry which 
has been somehow averted. 

As regards the leftists, some have joined 
the Forward Bloc, some have not, and Sbme 
even criticize it adversely. There is disunion 
also in the ranks of the socialist party. 


There is statement and counter-statement 
warfare in the dailies. All sorts and conditions 
of leaders and would-be leaders have joined in 
the fray. Let us hope that all this will 
ultimately result in all of them and their 
colleagues and followers, or most of them, 
engaging enthusiastically in the fight for free¬ 
dom. 

Criticism of Congress and 
Congress Committees 

Two of the resolutions passed by the All- 
India Congress Committee at its last meeting 
have evoked adverse criticism from many 
Congressmen. (Brijut Subhas Chandra Bose rc- 
((uosted all dissentients all over the country to 
assemble in public meetings on the 9th July 
last to record their protest against these reso¬ 
lutions. Thereupon the Congress President 
banned such meetings so far as Congressmen 
were concerned. In spite of the ban, however, 
a great many protest meetings were held all 
over the country, attended by numerous Con¬ 
gressmen and others. Now the turn has come 
for disciplinary action being taken against 
those Congressmen who attended these meet¬ 
ings. Now, as these meetings were not like 
college and school classes of which attendance 
rolls are kept when they meet, it would not 
perhaps be possible to ascertain accurately who 
among the primary Congress members attended 
the protest meetings. But the names of the 
‘ rebel ’ members of the Provincial and District 
Congress Committees may be ascertained by 
inquisitorial methods, and disciplinary action 
may be taken against them , 

As Sj. Subhas Chandra Bo.se, the original 
and chief convener of the 9th of July meetings, 
is president of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee, regard for chronological order, if 
not also the fact that he is an ex-president of 
tlie Congress, would require that he should be 
proceeded against first. Both chronology and 
precedence should count! 

History has its lessons as to the efficacy 
or otherwise of disciplinary action in producing 
enthusiastic conformity when there is wide¬ 
spread dissent. But history is not bound to 
repeat itself 1 

It will not serve any useful purpose to dis¬ 
cuss academically whether Congressmen in 
general or members of Congress Committees 
can or should criticize the Congress or its 
resolutions or the resolutions of Congress 
Committees. We only wish to recall that 
Mahatma Gandhi has very often severely 
condemned corruption and the spirit of violence 
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uiiiong Congrefebiueu. He is no doubt not a 
four-anna Congresswala. But other leaders 
vvlio are have followed his example. No resolu¬ 
tion of the Congress or any Congress Committee 
is more saerosanet than the original Non-co- 
operating Ciongrees platform. The three great 
Congress boycotts were boycott of legislatures, 
boycott of law-courts, and boycott of schools 
and colleges recognized by the official education 
departments and universities. The Swarajya 
Party rose on fhe ashes of the hoycioft of 
legislatures. The sacrificial fire of criticism 
reduced that boycott to ashes. The high-priests 
who officiated at that yajna were Chitta Ranjan 
lias and Motilal Nehru. We,are unable just 
now to recall the disciplinary action taken 
against them. Tjaw-Vourts and schools and 
and colleges have ceased to be boycotted long 
ago. It is not know'ii to us who first broke 
through these two boycotts. But we are sure 
no disciplinary action was taken against them. 

Congress Action Regarding Hunger- 
strike By Bengal Politicals 

According to a United Press nie-sage dateil 
Allahabad, the 26th July, Acharv’a .1. B. 
Kripalani, General Secretary, All-India (Con¬ 
gress Committee, has issucvt the iollowing 
‘ communique ’ regarding the agitation to be 
carried on throughout the country for the release 
ot political prisoners ; 

“1 «haw iht* attention of the (’ongtcs*( Cominillees 
ilirnii}ihiHit the land to the statement I's^ued by the 
(ongiett*' PitHident about the agitation which i«i to be 
earned on In the omintry for th<* lelease of our Comrade 
pohiual prisonei<s on hunger-siiike in Bengal juila. No 
particular all-lndiu day han been fixed for meeting«( and 
deinonHtiations because we wish that the agitation dhould 
be a continuoii«> one. Meetingfl and demonKtrationf^ should, 
therefore, be organized not once but a< often a<i necessary 
till a satisfactory solution is found to end this heart-rending 
tiagedy in which the whole of India involved today. 
While the agitation for their release is going on, 1 would 
humbly request our Comrades, whfi have undertaken the 
supreme and final sacrifice of their lives to listen to the 
earnest advice of Mohatmaji and other leaders to give up 
iheii hunger-strike and thus strengthen the hands of the 
country in the matter of effecting their release.” 

What the Congress ha.s done will meet with 
general appreciation and support. 

Hunger-strike by Bengal Politicals 

After long waiting and in desperation the 
political prisoners of Bengal resorted to hunger- 
strike some four weeks ago. Along with the leaid- 
^^ing men of the country, we have requested 
..••’,^em to give up the hunger-strike. If the 
'i‘'ittovernment do not release them and they con¬ 
tinue the hunger-strike, the resulting tragedy 


can be foreseen with consternation and sorrow. 
But if they give up the hunger-strike and if the 
Government do not even then release them 
before the expiry of their sentences, they must 
be released on the termination of their terms of 
imprisonment. They can then serve their country. 
Service of the motherland is their object in 
seeking immediate release. If they live to be 
released after some delay, even then their desire 
to serve the couptry will be fulfilled, though 
not as early as they wish. 

Though we ask them to give up their 
hunger-strike, we do not attach any importance 
to the ministiy’s declaration to the effect that 
they (the ministers) will not yield to the threat 
implied (according to the ministers) in the 
hunger-strike. The prisoners had waited long 
enough for release without resorting to hunger- 
strike. Tile ministers could liavc released them 
during that period, but they did not. And now 
tliat tliey liave hunger-struck, tliey arc not to 
be released because of the hunger-strike ! So 
Imnger-strike or no hunger-strike, they are not 
to be released ! Is (hat the ministerial logic i 

There is no menace to anybody, except to 
the prisoners’ own lives, implied in their fast. 
So the ministers can release them without the 
lour ot anybody accusing them of having been 
frightened. But in order to re-assure them, 
the politicals sliould lircak tlieir fast. 

The ministers have accepted the principle 
of releasing politicals on the introduction of 
political refonns, by releasing all the detenu? 
numbering thousands and many prisoners num¬ 
bering hundreds. Let them complete this eoin- 
mendablc achievement of theirs. There is no 
terrorism or incitement to violence in the country. 
Tile atinospliere is peaceful. There is no secret 
sympathy with terrorism on the part of tlie 
imblic. Not a single released detenu or politi¬ 
cal prisoner has reverted to tlie way of lif.' 
wliich has caused so much suffering to them 
and tlieir comrades. More favourable conditions 
for the release of politicals cannot be tliouglit 
of. The agitation which has been going on for 
their release has affected all ages and both 
sexes and is impeding the progress of the 
country. Direct action, which has been sugges¬ 
ted, ' will be a still greater impediment. 
Nevertheless, it must be resorted to if necessary. 
129. 7. 1939.] 

National Planning Committee 

An abstract of the proceedings and other 
particulars relating to the National Planning 
Comrnittee has been published from its Bombay 
office in the form of a book. It makes a surveys 
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of the various stages of development of the idea 
of national planning culminating in the present 
organisation, including resolutions of the 
National Congress relating to planning, indus¬ 
tries and fundamental rights, etc. A list of the 
29 sub-eoinmittees, which was publislied in the 
last issue of The Modem Review with their 
terms of reference, and a note for the 
guidance of the sub-committees, are also inclu- 
(1('<1 in it along with the questionnaire that wa- 
issued to ilifferent provinces. • 

I As suggested in our last issue, the National 
, I’laniiiiig Conmuttee is proceeding on the right 
lines by organising an efficient central office at 
Bombay to direct and co-ordinate the aetivi- 
tM‘s of the different sub-committees. Bandit 
ilawaharlal Nehiu, ('hairman of the National 
I'laiming Cimmittee, in the course of a state¬ 
ment to the press on .hine 3t), reviews the 
recent sessions of the committee, lie -ays, in 
liart : . 

If js Iioped lliat PioTincial Governmenls witl carry 
en ,ui\e>^ and enquiiics in their respective prnvinces. 
Clinic tijve tilieady done so. Homhay, Central Pi evinces 
and a tew others have appointed (iommittees of enquiry, 
i woiiid especially like to conitratulate the Bihar Covein- 
nient and tlieii enthusiastic Minislei foi Industries. Dr. 
Sved Mahmud, on the way they have atieadv tackled tins 
pnililem. 

.StAI-F iNeBSASED 

With a view to cope with this work, the office of the 
Nationa) Planning Committee in Bombay has been re- 
oigiinived and the stuff is being increased. Piof. K. T. 
Shah has bem appointed Honoiary General Secretary and 
under his able guidance we look forward to the office 
functioning efficiently and rapidly. The Oiinmittee lias 
decided to have three Joint Secteiariea to laaist Prof. 

! K. T. .Shah, and accordingly Shri K. D. Guha. Shii H. V. 
j K,imath and Sbii G. P. Hutheesing were appointed. I 
t legiet that Shii II. V. Kamath has not found it poaaible 
I to continue as Joint Secretary. Shri G. P. Hutheesing 
! has been working in the office for the last sin months and 
will now continue as Joint Secretary. Shri K. D. Guha 
biings to ns knowledge and experience of the work. He 
was connected some years ago with the Industries Depait- 
ment of the Government of Bengal. His services were 
lent to the Ceylon Government, and for the past five years 
he functioned as the Technical Adviser to the Govern- 
menl of CeyloH'. As such he initiated a number of schemes 
in Ceylon, including a Four-year Plan foi Industrial 
Development for which the Ceylon Government has allotted 
a large sum of money. 

The appointment of Mr. K. D. Guha, who 
has had considerable practical experience in 
this line of work, as a .loint Secretary will un¬ 
doubtedly inspire public confidence. Mr. Guha 
fecently visited Calcutta with a view to organi- 
ling the local sub-committees and discussing 
ihe preliminaries with the members from 
Bengal. At a recent meeting here he aroused 
toiisiderable public interest in Bengal in various 

19-3 


.aspects of national planning. There he said, 
in part; 

survey of import figures would reveal an utter 
dependenre of India on other countries for primary 
iure'*s&rics u£ civilised life and would <tnggest a very 
r(»inpiehen»ive programme of industrial production com* 
pitting a large variety of manufactures. But as u pre-s 
iiiiiinary io the attempt to formulate Mich u plan for the 
industrial development of India, it appeals to be necessary 
to (‘onsider the following facts with a view to determining 
the extent to which slie possesses the essentials for trans* 
foiming herself from an agricultural to a moderately in- 
duMiial state within the next ten years. 

(1) Status (if her industrial life the factors letard- 
(tig 01 promoting it in the past; 

(2) Resources of the country. 6oth material and 
human; 

(3) lu'onomic, social and political organisations 

ihiough which the Contemplated development would hav** 
III take place. , 

Mr. Guha discussed the aliove imints and said that 
India possetAeH nioHt of the factoiis essential for planned 
advuiue of economic lecunstruction “True, we have no» 
>e) got complete })oiitical independenf'e, which is neces* 
saiy for inobiliMing all the economic fnires on the differ¬ 
ent orctois id National Planning, but a laigr measure of 
advance is poi>sihIe even with the present handicaps. 
Pianiikiig, in effect, is a continuous process—and would 
iiatuially pass lliiough various stages of development. It 
is not possible to base any National Planning without 
assuming complete political freedom and as such our 
plan will have to lie visualised in the light of complete 
political independence.” 

Communalism and Provincialism 

Mahutina Gandhi liaa wrilton repeateilly 
against (‘oininiuialisiu, and rfccnily lie hai* 
written uguiiiht the evils nf proviiiciulistn. 

iliiidu-Muslini unity is one of the main 
missions of Ids life. He and his followers are 
ever watehful to safeguard the inti'rests of 
Muslims, tluiugli Muslim extremists say that all 
Hindu Congress leiulers are Hindu Malia- 
sabliailes in disguise. As Muslims are an 
fdl-Iiidia iniinority and distrust Hindus, Hindu 
Congiess lenders are right in being extra-care¬ 
ful in all matters eonoerning Muslims directly 
or indirectly. But, just as it takes two to make 
a quarrel, it also takes two to iiroduce harmony 
and unity. 

It should not be taken for granted that it 
is Muslims alone who can have or can believe 
that they have grievances. Others, such as 
Hindus, may have and do really have grievan¬ 
ces. It should not, again, be taken for granted 
that it is the minorities alone who can have 
grievances. The majority, too, can have 
grievances. The Hindus are the majority in 
British India—^not less than 70 per cent. Yet 
in the Federal Assembly they have been given 
42 per cent, of the seats. There cannot be 
unity between those who are favoured and 
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those who are discriminated against and dis¬ 
favoured, even though the favoured party may 
not be to blame for the unjust arrangements. 
That is human nature. 

Hindu Congress leaders should never 
forget that Muslims are not a minority and 
Hindus not the majority everywhere. Hindus 
are a minoi’ity in some provinces, in Bengal, 
for example, and they have their gnevances as 
minorities, where they are such. 

The Congress and Congress leaders should 
seek impartially to redress the grievances of 
all communities and of lioth majorities and 
minorities, whatever their creed or caste may 
be. And for doing it, it is absolutely necessary 
to fight the Comniuiial Decisiop and end it. It 
will be said, that will disjilease the Muslims. 
Hut. on the other hand, unless it is ended, the 
Hindus will never be satisfied. The Hindus 
within the Congress fold are a small portion 
of the community, the far larger portion is 
outside the Congress. The Hindu demand that 
the Communal Di'cision should be done awa> 
with is a just demand. Therefore to fight the 
Coiimitinnl Decision is to satisfy .lustice and 
satisfy the Hindus, whereas not to fight the 
Communal Decision may satisfy the Muslims but 
can never be just. 

We are not and do not pretend to be pro- 
|thets, but we vc'iiture to say that there wilt 
never lie eonmiunal unity in India so long as 
the Commuiial Decision remains in force. It 
would not be unfair to assume that that Deci¬ 
sion was intended to kee|) India disunited. 

lake communalisiii, iiroviiicialism also i> 
fostered by the British-maiile constitution given 
to India. 

The .loiiit Parliamentai-y Select Ctommittee, 
according to whose ideas and iilans the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1935 was drafted, claim 
in their report that whatever national unity 
exists in India is an achievement of British 
rule. But in the very same report, in another 
liaragraph, they declare that they are iicrliaps 
destroying that unity. With what object and 
by what means ? They say they want the 
lirovinces to develop along their own 
lines, so that each may have an indeiiendent 
political life. The means to this end is pro¬ 
vincial autonomy. We need not quote the exact 
sentences from the Report of the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Select Committee in support of what 
we have written—we have done so several times. 

If each province is to develop along its 
own lines and have an independent political 
life, irrespective of the interests, requiremenis 
and feelings of other provinces, obviously there 


cannot be a single vigorous national existence, 
and evidently also the interests and feelings of 
one (irovince must clash with those of another, 
strengthening provincialism. 

It is for this reason that Anglo-Indian 
bureaucrats of past generations were in favour 
of provincial autonomy (we have several times 
(luoted their views from Major Basu’s Consoli¬ 
dation of the Christian Power in India). But 
our political leaders were so enamoured of the 
_^idea of being able to promote the interests of 
'their own provinces that they hugged provin¬ 
cial autonomy to their bosoms, forgetting the 
good of Iiulia as a whole. 

But provincial autonomy has come to stay. 
It eaiinot now be replaced by any other ail- 
ministrativi' arrangement. Its evils can and 
should, however, be remedied, wliencM'r and 
wherever they are pcrceivi'd. 

Tho British Preventiftn of Violence 
Bill Becomes Law 

Owing to the outrages committcil by the 
“ Irish Republican Army ” men, the British 
Parliament has enacted the Prevention ot 
Violence Act. Even on the day when it wa^ 
jins.seil' and received the royal assent tclejihone 
wires were cut in some districts in ]..ondon by 
the Irish terrorists. 

London, July 28. 

The Prevention of Violence Bill received ihe Royat 
assent after lieing rushed through the lasi stages in the 
Parliamenl. 

Moving the second reading. Earl De La Warr said 
that hitherto there iiad been 130 outrages and millions 
of sterling damage hail been done. Already two pers.Mis 
hod been killed and 73 otheis had been mor- or leas 
seiioualy injured in the eonnlry fioni one end to the 
other. It had been decided that ihese things must be 
stopped. 

Earl Dc La Warr described the “ S ” plan seized by 
police as having been prepated with the thoroughness of 
any military general staff. 

No Internment of Irish Suspects 

London, July 24. 

In ihe course of moving the second reading of the 
Prevention of Violence Bill Sir Samuel Hoare referred 
to a suggestion of internment of suspects. He said, “As 
things are, I am opposed to that method. 1 think that 
it looks too much like the system of concentration camps. 
] say with some experience because when I was the 
Secretary of State for India, I had a great deal to do 
with the problem of internment, that one of the difficulties 
is that although it may be comparatively easy to intern 
your man it is much more difficult to know when and 
how to release him.’'— Reuter. 

What Sir Samuel Hoare would not and 
durst not do in relation to the Irish, he did to 
Indians. 
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Release of Politicals Demanded By 
Progressive Bengal Mjislims 

The following statement has been isstied 
over the signatures of Maulvi Abdul Karim; 
Prof. Humayun Kabir; Nawabzada Sycd 
Husain Ali Chowdhury; Mr. A. Mansoor 
Ahmed; Mr. Farukul Islam; Mr. Abdul Majid; 
Mr. Shamsuddin Ahmed, M.L.A., ex-Ministcr, 
Bengal; Mr. Abdul Momin; Mr. A. F. M. 
Nurannabi; Maulana Ahmac^ Ali; Mr. Abu 
Hosain Sarkar, M.L.A.; Mr. Khondkar Abdul 
Jabbar; Mr. Jehangir Kabir; Maulana Altaf 
Husain; Mr. Nurul Amin; Mr. Fazlul Huq; Mr. 
Mujibar Rahaman; Mr. Kalatn Ali; Mr. Abdus 
Samad; Mr. Khoda Baksh and othei's 
130. 7. 1930] 

“The hunger-strike of the political prisoners has 
entered kito its fonrlh week. Nothing can be more 
regrettable than the auitiide of ralloiisness which the 
Bengal Government has till now maintained. The argu¬ 
ments brought forward on behalf of the Cabinet show a 
painful lack of sensitiveness of political idealism and also 
indicate a dangerous failure to realise the depth and 
extent of feeling aroused by the hunger-strike. 

“ A denioeratic Government must reflect the urgency 
of the people and it shows ilu^ utter political hankruptcy 
to confuse the pressiire of public opinion with co«*rcion. 
To talk of prestige in this connexion is futile, for a 
popular Government can have only the prestige which the 
people give to it. It is prerogative of a popular govern¬ 
ment to yield to p<»piilar demanri and it can defy stich 
pressure only at the cost of negating its own character. 

“It is, therefore, a travesty of fart to suggest as 
has been done on behalf of the Cabinet that it has the 
support of any section td Indian opinion Iwhind it in 
its refusal to release political prisoners. 

“The adjournment mtuion in the Assembly was inter¬ 
preted as a vote of confidence by the Ministry, but even 
it« supporters made it clear that they desired to release 
all political prisoners even though they might do anything 
which might turn the Cabinet out. Even the organ of 
the most communal section of Bengal Mussalmans declared 
that it desired the immediate release of political prisoners. 

DeSIRK of MtTSLIMS 

“The sober and moderate Muslim majority <»( Bengal 
have the same desire, and further feel that the Cabinet 
by its attitude and action is unnecessarily creating dis¬ 
content and tension and endangering the order and tran¬ 
quillity of the province. 

It is now time that the progressive Muslim opinion 
of the country should express itself in unequivocal terms 
upon this question. We are convinced that the Bengal 
Cabinet . had Brst assumed office by unconditionally 
releasing all political prisoners. We have heard it said 
that In the early days of the present Cabinet the 
Ministers had on one occasion, when the then Governor 
was absent, unanimously decided to release all political 
prisoners. But later on when the Governor, Sir John 
Anderson, wanted the question to be reopened they went 
back on their ^st decision and submitted to the dictation 
of the Governor and his bureaucracy. The Cabinet had 
another chance of capturing public hnagination when 
they released a large num^r of detenus through the 


intervention of Gandhiji. The detenus had to be released 
in the end, and the Cabinet by their hesitation and 
slowness only Iwt the credit which they would have 
otherwise won of vindicating their position by releasing 
all political prisoners and the extremely generous offer 
of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose has gone a lung way 
towards assuring them about a point on which they might, 
not unnaturally, feel some diffidence. 

Mr. Bose's Assurance 

“ Mr. Bose has said that 

'if the Bej^al Ministry meet with oraotilioii from 
H. E. the efovemor of Bengal or tfao Government of 
India and if thoy n^gn over this issue, the Chmgress 
party will do all that is possiblo to prevent any other 
Cabinet from being formed and in no case wiQ the 
Congress party think of stoming into the vacant offices. 
Farther, if the preMnt Ministry happen to lose the 
eupport of the Euippean group as a result of the policy 
of immediate and unconditional release of the political 
prisoner, the Congress party will not try to take ad¬ 
vantage of the situation and will not use it for the 
purpose of ousting the piwsent Ministry from office.' 

“ Mr. .SufMia.K Chundra Bose giiSrantccH them their 
poHition, and this should enable them to stand up for a 
point of view which has secured a unanimity of Indian 
suppiiri. 

“It is not necessary to talk of election pledges in 
this connection. All parties during elections pledged 
themselves to the repeal (d repressive laws and release 
of political prisoners. But apart from political consi¬ 
derations. even on purely huiiianiiarian grounds Mussalman 
piildic. opinion must now (‘xpress ittudf unequivocally 
on this point. W«? are confident that in spite of differ¬ 
ences of political ideology, all Miisaelmans will with one 
voice soy that the political prisoners of Bengal must be 
released.” -.4. P. 

“ Congress Ministries Won’t Resign 
on PolUicals’ Release Issue ” 

TIh- view tlial tlic situiition arising out of 
the hmigcr-strikc by the politb'al prisoners in 
Bengal did not warrant resignation on the part 
of all Congress ministries, was expressed by 
Pandit .lawaharlal Nehru, giving his reasons, in 
the course of a reply to an interrupter at a 
meeting, held under the auspices of the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee, on the 28th 
July. 

While I’andit Nehru was addressing the 
meeting, a member from the audience heckled 
him as to why the Congress ministries should 
not resign on the issue of the release of political 
prisoners. Pandit Nehru retorted, “ The Con¬ 
gress ministries will not resign. Why should 
they resign ? ” 

The Pandit observed : 

“If we are alrone. iwch a thing (viz., the non-release 
of politicals) should never have happened. Because of 
our essential weakness in Bengal and in the country 
generally, such a thing has happened. What are we going 
to do ? The remedy is, ‘ let somebody else do some¬ 
thing 
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StUyagraha Resolved Upon If Politicals 
Are Not Released Within A Week 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose announced at a 
vastly overcrowded meeting held at the Calcutia 
University Institute Hall on the 29lh July tint 

this time when he met these hunger-striking prisoners 
in jsiis they told him thst if any request was made to 
them to give up the hunger-strike without giving them 
dehnite assurance that their demands were going to be 
met, they would fail In comply with any such request. 
It was further painted out by them that any request of 
duit nature without any assurance that thru demands 
were going to be met, would rath«r help Government 
than in any way helping their cause. 

Addressing the vast gathering Sj. Bose 
npitealed for ten thousand vplunteere and a 
sum of Rs. 10,000 within a week for starting n 
SBtyagraha movement for securing the intmediato 
and unconditional release of the political priso¬ 
ners in the event of constitutional methods for 
securing their release proving unsuccchsful. 

S). Bose referred to Pandit {awaharlal Nehru's speech 
at Bombay on the question of release of polili-'al prisoners 
and pointed out that the people of Bengal should no 
longer have any delusion in their minds that the Congress 
Ministries were going to create any ronstitulinnal deadlock 
over this issue. In this matter of vital concern to Bengal 
be must stand on her own legs. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
remarked in his Bombay speech something like this that 
there was weakness in Bengal. It was for them to prove, 
remarked .Sj. Bose, that Bengal was not weak, that Bengal 
knew bow to depend on her own legs, and how to canv 
on a movement siiccossfiilly (Applause). Let it lie 
demonstrated by them that Bengal did not like 
going to others for help in this matter and that she 
did not like to be small to others by lequesling them 
to help her. It must be proved by their action thst 
Bengal did not like to be treated as a lieggar (prolonged 
applause). Sj. Bose could, however, tell the audience 
that he bad received this definite assuranee that in the 
eveia of a Satyagraha movement being started in Bengal 
over this issue, at least ten thousand people from other 
provinces would be found ready to offer their services 
in making the movement a success. 

Sj. Bose repeated his offer of co-operation to the 
Bengal Ministry in this matter and declared that they 
would wait for final decision of the Bengal Government 
on this question before launching the Satyagraha move¬ 
ment. 

In response to Sj. Base’s appeal. Mr, Nauser All, 
es-Minieter, Government of Bensal, was the first to sign 
the Satyagraha pledge offering his services as a Satyagrahi 
volunteer of the Council of Action of the B.P.C.C. for 
securing the release of the political prisoners. Many 
others also lagned the pledge at the meeting. 

Suhhfis Bobus Offer to Bengal MinisU'y 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose’s offer to the 
Bengal mmistry, given in full in the statement 
isstM by the progressive Muslims of Bengal 
printed elsewhere, is both handsome and states¬ 
manlike. After Sj. Bose’s assurance the 
ministers should have no hesitation in releasing 


the political prisoners. By having to resign on 
the issue of the release of the latter, if neces¬ 
sary, they would not be losers from the worldly 
point of view, while they would have the 
suppf)rt of th^»ir countrymen. 

Gandhiji Advises Postponement of 
Satyagraha in Soufh Africa 

Gandhiji has issued the following state- 
nient on the proposed Jaunching of passive 
resistance in South Africa on the 1st August: 

“1 have been in tele^sraphic corre«p«ndence with 
f>r. Dadoog leader of passive resistance in South Africa. 

I have no hesitation in asking the Pansive Resistance 
Committee to postpone, for a time the proposed launching 
of the struggle on the 1st August. T do so because 1 have 
some hope of an honourable M'ttlcinent 

“ I know that the Government of India as well as 
the British Government aie trying to obtain relief. T 
have put myself in touch nith die Ministers. In llie 
circumstances, I think a brief postponement of struggle 
to be necessary. * 

“I am fully awaie of the eiUluisiasm of the resistera. 
They have pioved their mettle before and they will do so 
again if it liccomes necessary, but it is a code with passive 
resisters to seize every opportunity of avoiding resistance, 
if it can be done honourably. Eveiy cessation in search 
of peace adds strength to real fighters. 

“Let them remember that the Capetown Settlement 
of 1914 was the outtome of cessation of struggle for the 
sake of peace. I hope that the proposed cessation will 
lead to a similar result. 

“Should If unfortunately prove otherwise and should 
the struggle !>egin. let Dr Dailuo and hts fellow jcMstcrs 
kn<iw that whole India will he at their back.’’— A. P. 

Congress President Meets Political 
Prisoners 

Congrchs Prpsident Dr. Rajcndra Prasad 
and Sj. Muliadev Deuai had about six hourh’ 
uiterview with the ^lungcr-striking political 
jirisoncrb in the Aliporc and Duin-Duni jails, 
on the 29th July. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad on his return after in¬ 
terviewing the hunger-strikers being apiiroaehed 
by the “ United Press ” said that there was 
nothing to be issued to the press. 

When the Congress President and Mi. 
Mahadev Desai came out of the Dum Dum 
Central Jail after two full hours’ talk with the 
hunger-strikeiji, Mr. Desai told the “ Associated 
Press ” that they had conveyed Mahatma 
Gandhi’s message to the prisoners and had 
supported it with all the force of their argu¬ 
ment. 

They were to meet the prisoners again on 
the 30th July. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad added that they pro¬ 
posed to meet Sir Naeimuddin, Home Minister, 
Bengal, in ithis connection if the latter returned 
to Caieutta on the 30th July from Daeea. 
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Asked what Mahatma Gandhi’s message 
to the prisoners .was, Mr. Desai said, 
“ Mahatma’s message is a simple one—it is au 
earnest request to the hunger-strikers to give 
up the fast and we have earnestly appealed to 
them to do so. ” 

Hyderabad Reforms 

Any elaborate eritieism of the Hyderabad 
reforms must be as much lyst labour ai that 
undergne for producing them. 

The Reforms Committee has described the 
constitutional position of the Ruler of the State 
in the following words : 

“ The head of the stale represents the people directly 
in Ins own person, and his runneetion wilh them, therc- 
foie, IS more natural and abiding than that of any passing 
elected representative.. He is both the supreme head of 
the state and an embodiment of the peoples’ sovereignty.” 

Hence it is that, in such polity, the head of the state 
not merely retains the power to confirm or veto any 
piece of legislation, but also enjoys a special pterugalive 
to make and unmake his executive or change the machinery 
of government through which he meets the growing needs 
111 his people. Such a sovereignty forms the basis on 
whnh our constitution lests and has to be preserved. 

The Hyderabad Government state that 
they regard this declaration as fundamental. 

Such being the autticratic foundation on 
which the superstructure is raised, it is no 
noiidcr the constitution is unworthy oi seriotis 
consideration. 

We do not know of any modem state m 
which there is either the reality or the semblance 
of lepresentative government, of which the 
constitution rests on such a pompously stated 
absurd autocracy. 

The Emjieror of Japan belongs to the same 
race and stock and professes the same religion 
as the people of Japan. The Japanese believe 
that His Imperial Majesty is “ at the heart of 
the Japanese nation and at the head of the 
Japanese state. ” He is known to his people 
as the Son of Heaven or Heavenly King. They 
also believe that “the Imperial 'Dynasty of 
Japan is the oldest reigning family in the world, 
Japanese histoiy dating its earthly origin from 
660 B.C. ’’ 

The position of the dependent Nisam is in 
no respect like that of the Emperor of Japan. 
But his pretensions are greater than the real 
claim of the independent Emperor of Japan; 
and the .Japanese people enjoy far greater 
rights and ^vantages than what the Nizam 
proposes to give to his subjects. 

Another absurdity of the Hyderabad consti¬ 
tution is that its legislature is to have an equal 
number of Hindu and Musalman members. 


According to the census of 1931, which is the 
lafest, the total jiopulation of Hyderabad is 
14,436,148. Hindus nuraljer 12,176,727, and 
Muslims only 1,534,666. What can Im' more 
unjust and absurd than to give 15 lakhs of 
people as much representation as that to be 
given to 121 lakhs ? The reason given for the 
perpetration of this injustice is : 

“ . . . the importance of the Miidim community in the 
vtate, by virtue of its faibtolioal poaition and its statiiv 
111 the body politic, is so obviuoa that it cannot be 
reduced to the statue of a minorily in the Assembly.” 

One of the useful functions of the Indian 
Stales is that most of them in all respects and 
some of the better ones in some respects serve 
as foils to show off the comparative merits of 
the constitution and administration of British 
India. The British Government of British 
India cun say to their direct subjects : “ Look 
here, how much superior our government is to 
that of your own rulers. ” 

Indian uow.spapers have all along criticized 
the Government of India Act of 1935 for 
giving tlie very small connnuiii'ty of Britishers in 
Bengal 25 seats out ot a full house of 250. Yet 
there can he no question that the importance 
of the British eomnninity in India “ 1^ virtue 
of its historieul position and its status in the body 
politic ” is far greater than that of the Muslim 
eonimunity in Hyderabad. In fact there can 
be no eompari'on between the two. Britisher- 
in Bengal are jmrt of an independent |)eople, 
Hyderabad Muslims are not. Britishers hold 
India by their own might. The Nizam, the liead- 
of the Hyderabad Muslims, is able to keep him¬ 
self in his iwsitioTi by favour of the Paramount 
Power—that power keeps him on hie gadt, ant' 
the Hyderabad Muslims owe their position and 
status to Ills Exalted Highness. 

Sueh being the ea.se, the British cfjmmu- 
nity in Bengal can now say to the crilies of the 
Government of India Act of 1935 : 

“ We are in every respect far more 
imjiortant than the Hyderabad Muslims. If 
on the strength of what they call their histori¬ 
cal position and status in the body politic, they 
can have half the seats in the Hyderabad legis¬ 
lature, wc could have got in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly at least 125 scats out of 
250. Instead of that we have taken only 26, 1 '.c., 
one-fifth of that number. Following the 
illustrious example of our great predecessor. 
Lord Clive, may we not declare that we arc 
siuprised at our moderation ? ” 

Leaving aside the question of the British 
community in Bengal, one may say that, if in 
Kashmir the Hindiis who are a small minority 
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had bfen givea an equal number of seats with 
the Muslime who form the vast majonlty, such 
an arrangement would have furnished a paral¬ 
lel to what has been decided for Hyderabad 
But if that had been done, the entire Muslim 
population not only of Kashmir but of the rest 
of India besides, would have been up in arms 
and raised a terrific outcry ! 

The Sikhs are a larger jiroportion of the 
Panjab population than the Muslims are of 
Hyderabad and their historical importance Is 
at least not less. But they have not got half 
the seaits in the Panjab Legislature 

Much has been said in the Hyderabad 
Gazette Extraordinary announcing the reforms 
about representation on the bifsis of interests 
and joint electorates serving as antidotes to 
communalism. But after having perpetrated 
a glaring act of communal injustice by giving 
the Hindus one-eighth of the representation to 
which they are entitled, why indulge in the 
vain talk of combating communalism ? It 
sounds very much* like hypocrisy. 

“ All bills passed by the Legislature should 
be of a recommendatory character. ” 

There is much more to say about the 
Hyderabad reforms. But having already given 
much space to them, we shall conclude by com¬ 
menting on a few more points. 

The elected element in the legislature is to 
be in a minority, though it is a minority of only 
one. We have already noted that all bills 
passed by the legislature are to bo of a recom¬ 
mendatory character. As regards the powers 
of the legislature in general, we find that a long 
list of vital subjects is entirely excluded from 
the scope of its discussions and even as regards 
those which it will be allowed to discuss, its 
decisions will not be binding on the Govern¬ 
ment but only recommendatory. 

No definite decision has been arrived at in 
the very important matter of the franchise. 

The Arya Samajists and the Hindus had 
started and had been carrying on satyagraha to 
establish their right to religious liberty. The 
firman of His Exalted Highness does not grant 
this liberty but saneidons the constitution of a 
Religious Affairs Committee ito advise the 
Government on such memorials or petitions of 
any community or sect as may bring to its notice 
disabilities or restrictions in the performance 
of religious rites. Why could not the Nizam 
follow the example of the British Govemmmit 
in British India in this respect and grant his 
4 subjects outeight as much religious libe^ as we 
'enjoy? To leave the enjoyment of relipous 


liberty practically to the mercy of an advisory 
committee is hardly satisfactory. 

The press should' be given as much free¬ 
dom as it enjoys in British India, but it has 
not been assured such freedom. 

The decision with regard to recruitment 
to the public services is an improvement on the 
existing conditions, but it cannot be said that 
it will certainly remove the grievances of the 
Hindus. The rules about public Wetings of a 
political or communal character have been 
relaxed, but freedom of public meetings has 
not been grante’d. As regards freedom of asso¬ 
ciation the information is given that no law 
exists in the state regulating the formation of 
associations. But that does not mean that they 
are or will be freely allowed, considering that, 
the state will continue to be autocratically 
governed. It should have been expressly 
mentioned that there will be freedom of 
association. 

Members returned by territorial constitu¬ 
encies, such as are to be found in all 
countries enjoying parliamentary government, 
arc to be preferred to members representing 
economic interests. Why the latter have been 
preferred in the scheme is clear from the gibe 
at “ professional politicians. ” The Nizam 
wants “ village Hampdens ” without, of course 
any Hampdenism in them. 

Literacy Campaign in Bihar 

The Hon’ble Dr. Syed Mahmud, education 
minister of Bihar, deserves great credit for the 
efforts made in his province for the liquidation 
of illiteracy. Critics have said, indeed, that the 
results have not been commensurate with the 
fuss made. But assuming, without admitting, 
the truth of the criticism, it cannot be denied 
by the most hostile critic that remarkable 
results have been obtained during the year the 
scheme has been worked. We do not know 
whether the Bihar Govmment has provided an 
adequate number of libraries, like those pro¬ 
vided by the U. P. Government, in order to 
enable adults who have newly acquired literacy 
to keep up the habit of reading; they may 
otherwise fall back into illiteracy. The finan¬ 
cial resources of the Bihar Government are 
much smaller than those of tbe U. P., but 
something can be and perhaps has been done 
in the dmetion pointed out. 

We have no definite and reliable infor¬ 
mation as regards some aspects of t^e literacy 
campaign. What has Imn attempted and 
achieved in the direction of making Adibasi, 
Bengali and Oriya illiterates liiterate in their r^- 
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pective lan^ages is not known. It has been 
hinted and it was in fact alleged at a meeting 
at Puralia last month in our presence that the 
uampaign has been taken advantage of to make 
persons whose mother-tongue is not Hindi 
literate in Hindi instead of in their respective 
mother-tongues. Mr. Jimut Bahan Pen, a 
parliamentary secretary of the Bihar ministry, 
who was present at the meeting, said tliat tiie 
Bihar ministry had no such intention and that, 
if anything undesirable had,been done, it was 
the work of over-zealous underlings. 

'the Bengali weekly Sanjibanf, edited for 
half-a-eentury by the late Babu Krishna 
Kumar Mitra, gives in the course of an 
editorial note in its issue of the 13th July last 
the following statistics of illiterate Bengali- 
speaking persons in Manbhum whom, it is 
alleged, I he Bihar Oovernment has been trying 
to turn into Hindi-speaking persons by teach¬ 
ing them Hindi instead of Bengali; 


Thana 


Percentasf 

Topechanchi 

,, 

.. 100 

Baghmara 


.. 75 

Gobindapur 


75 

Toondi 


.. 90 

Karkend 


.. 90 

Jltaria 

., 

.. 90 

Dhanbad 


.. 50 


We do not know our eontemiiorary’s source 
of information. We have reproduced its 
figures, not for raising a controversy, or for 
giving those in Bihar who may be re-incarnations 
of the young man who told .John Morley that 
ids forte was invective, an opportunity to 
display their talents, but to enable the 
authorities to put a stop to undesirable acti¬ 
vities, if any, or, if there be none, to contradict 
unfounded rumours. 

Mahatma Gandhi has evinced anxiety to 
put a atop to provincialism. These seemingly 
but not really insignificant matters are a 
permanent source of provincial embitterment 
and should receive serious attention. 

Efforts to make Hindi the lingua franca 
of India imply that those whose mother-tongue 
is not Hindi should learn it in addition to their 
mother-tongues, it does not imply that their 
mother-tongues should be suppressed and only 
Hindi is to be learnl by them instead. 

Hindi-Vrdu Medium of Instruction for 
Bengali Children in V. P, 

We have read a long report submitted by 
the sub-committee appointed by the U. P. 
Bengali Association on the grievances of the 
Bengalis in U. P. created by ^e recent decision 


of the U. P. Government to make Hindi and 
Urdu the compulsory medium of instruction in 
schools. It begins by observing; 

“Owing to the recent deciaion of the U. P. 
Intermediate Board in making Urdn and Hindi aa com¬ 
pulsory language in answering all questions except 
Enghsh in the High School Ebcaminatioo, the Bengalis of 
this Province have been put to great difficulty and 
inconvenience regarding the education oi their children.” 

That Hindi-Urdu should be the medium of 
instruction in the vast majority of U. P. schools 
IS only just and natural, as it is tite mother- 
tongue of the vast majority of the U. P. popula¬ 
tion. But as Bengalis are a part of the 
permanent population of the Province and as 
they have a well developed mother-tongue wtii 
literature whicn they are entitled to cultivate 
(and as it is essentially necessary to do so to 
maintain indispensable marital and other rela¬ 
tions with Bengal Bengalis), the sebool medium 
of instruction for their children should be 
Bengali. They are, no doubt, a small fraetion 
of the U. P. population, but of the educated 
section of the population they are not an 
insignificant part. They do not, of eourse, 
want that separate schools, should be establish¬ 
ed and teachers appointed at state expense for 
teaching their children through the medium of 
Bengali. What they want is that in schools 
founded and maintained by (hem—^there are 
several such schools of very long standing in 
the U. P.—their children should be allowed (n 
learn through the medium of Bengali and 
answer questions in public examinations in 
Bengali. There is no dearth of good text¬ 
books in Bengali and new ones may be written 
to satisfy new requirements. Bengali teachers 
and professors bcoine examiners up to the 
highest U. P. University Examinations. Tliey 
can be trusted to and will gladly set papers and 
examine answers in Bengali—without any remu¬ 
neration if necessary. 

Whether Bengali chihlren have up to the 
present received instruction in any school in 
U. P. through Bengali is not a matter to which 
overmuch importance need be attached. As a 
matter of fact, they have done so in Bengali 
schools up to a certain standard. But even if 
they have not. Congress Government is expect¬ 
ed to be better than the previous bureaucratic 
Government and to pay greater and more 
sympathetic attention to peoples’ needs and 
desires. 

If for any reason the U. P. Government 
be not able to accept the suggestion that 
/Bengali children should be allowed to answer 
questions in Bengali instead of in Hindi-Urdu, 
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W€ would draw attention to the proviso, which 
we have italicieed, in the following Resolution 
of the tf. P. Board of High School and Inter¬ 
mediate Examination ; 

“Csndidotea far the High School Etamination should 
entwer qitSsticms la Hindi or Urdu in all subjects other 
than Gaglith, proviitd the Chairman of thr Board or his 
nmaiaoe nUfht at his discretion permit candidates to 
unsmir ih BagUsh." 

The proviso implies that some candidates 
will l>e altowed to answer in English. Perhaps 
it i« meant for British and Anglo-Indian 
children, and justly so. We urge that the con¬ 
sideration shown to them should he extended 
to Bengali and other children also whose 
mother-tongue is not Hindi-Urdu, and that the 
IM'rmission be not left to one person's tliscre- 
Inm to be used a short "time or even a year or 
two before the examination is held. For, if he 
refuses iierniission, there would not he sufficient 
time left for the candidate to nct|uire an ade¬ 
quate knowledge of Hindi-Urdu to he able to 
answer questions in that language. 

I'lie decision arrived at by the U. P. 
Government is not necessary to make U. I*. 
Bengalis Hindi-speaking; for they are and have 
been so ftotti before it was arrived at. Bengali 
lawyers and doctors learn and use Hindi. 
Bengali Government servants whose duties re¬ 
quire it have to learn and do learn the language. 

Bengalis, wherever they may be in India, 
have to contract and maintain marital relation- 
with Bengalis in Bengal and for that purpose 
knowledge of Bengali is required. The days 
ivhen interprovineial marriages will be usual 
are a long way off. 

it would not be right or just to require 
Bengali children to learn Bengali at home in 
addition to learning Hindi and English at 
school. Most Bengali parents in U. P. are not 
in a position, too, to provide them with jirivate 
tutors to teach them Bengali at home. 

Moreover, if Hhidi-^eaking children arc 
to have the natural and valuable advantage and 
right of learning through the medium of their 
mother-tongue, there is no reason why Bengal’ 
children should be deprived of that advantage 
and right. 

Besides Bengali, Hindi, Urdu and Assamese 
are recognised as media of teaching and examina¬ 
tion ftJr the Calcutta Matriculation Eaanmation. 
That is Bengal's friendly gesture to her 
nei^l^rs. We are sure the U. P. can ma^ 
^ Iknihir gesture instead of a decision which 
but be a source of permanent bitterness 

estrangement 


What we plead for wUl not deprive Hindi- 
speaking children in the'least of any facilities 
for receiving the highest education. It will 
benefit Bengali children without injuring other 
children. 

Mahatma Gandhi is keen on removing all 
ccuses of inter-provincial misunderstanding. 
May we take the liberty to draw his attention 
to this .subject ? May we also earnestly 
I (‘quest Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to give some 
thought to it ? And, of course, our appeal is 
meant for the U. P. ministry in the first in¬ 
stance. 

• 

Federation and The Princes 

Latterly the rulers of the Indian States have 
sliowii a <iisi>osition to join the Federation. 
Tlicy have been given time till September next 
to arrive at a finpl decision. 


The Calcutta Municipal Bill 

The Calcutta Municijial Bill has passed 
both houses of the Bengal Legislature with all 
it- anti-national, anti-democratic, anti-Hindu, 
and pro-imperialist features, and awaits tlie 
apiiroval of the Governor. 


De Valera Condemned I.R.A. Outrages 

Dublin, Jaly 27. 

The bombing outrages in Britain were -trongly 
condemned by Mr. de Valera in the Senate when, replying 
to the debate on a resolution demanding a Government 
statement “aa to the justifiability and expediency of the 
bombing activities in Britain by fresh citieens,” he 
said, “ We know what wrong has been done by the 
partition of Ireland. Unfortunately the Government of 
Eire is not in a position to remove the causes that have 
led to the unfewtuoate occurrences in England.” There 
was no excuse for the bomifings, Mr, de Valera added, 
and the Government of Eire had no sympathy with these 
bombings which had undoubtedly given the Eire Govern¬ 
ment a setback. He appealed to the people concerned to 
take into consideration the changed circumstances since 
the establishment of the Eire Government. 

Mr. de Valera caused a sensation when he suggested 
as a remedy for removing the turmoil, which had 
embroiled the two countries, that those in the north, 
numbering ahont 80,000, should be bought out, compen¬ 
sated and allowed to go elsewhere if they did not desire 
to come into ui United Iceland.— Reuter. 

While it is true tha* Mr. De Valera con¬ 
demned the outrages, the second paragraph of 
the above message seems to imply that, if the 
remedy he suggested were not ^Ued, the 
contmuanoe of the outrages would be natural 1 
Is that ahimad of the Irish brand ? 
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Twenty-five years ago—on 28th June, 1914— 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, the heir to the 
throne of Austria, was shot and killed at Serajevo 
and this act led directly to the Great War. 
Twenty years ag(>—on 28th June, 1919—the 
Peace of Versailtes was signed, and everyone 
hoped that we had now entewed an era of peace. 
Today armaments are being piled up at a rate 
never before dreamt of and every minute of the 
day sees tremendous sums of money being pour¬ 
ed out on preparations for works of destruction 
—guns instead of butter. Truly the soldiers won 
the War and the politicians lost the Peace. 

Last month, I pointed out that the European 
situation had not worsened. Signor Mussolini 
and Herr Hitler were then the tw'o on whose 
riecision the issue of peace or war seemed to rest. 
Now it is not merely the Berlin-Rome Axis that 
we have to consider, but the Berlin-Romc-Tokio 
triangle; and nt the moment of writing Tokio 
seems to be the danger point. Doubtless Japan 
is getting every encouragement both from Berlin 
and Rome to try to bring about the dispersal 
of the British Fleet. If it wcie not for the 
European position and the necessity of keeping 
the greater part of our Fleet in European waters, 
as a deterrent to the two Dictators, Japan would 
never dare to take up the attitude and indulge 
in such outrages as she has been doing—^to the 
great joy of Berlin and Rome. But Japan may 
very easily overstep the mark and achieve the 
almost impossible task of bringing America and 
her Fleet into action against her. Under these 
conditions the British Fleet could remain more 
or less concentrated in the West while America, 
with the British warships that could be spared 
for the East, would, along with the French, 
render Japan's position vciy precarious. 

Japan’s financial position is growing steadi¬ 
ly worse, and the Chinese war, that is not a 
war, is not only not proceeding favourably to 
her but is taking from her a very heavy toll 
in men and money, without any very clear indi¬ 
cation of an adequate return for such heavy 
-expenditure. She is only too cognizant of t^ 
fact that Ruraia is on ner border and that, in 
any general conflagration, Russia could and 
would over-run Manohukuo and threatw her 
communications in China. Indeed fighrisg; has 
wen going on on the bwdere of Mongi^ and 
Ma^l^uo for over a month now and,,i^JthoBgb 
'both sides claim to have had considetaw suc- 
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cesses, comparatively little is said about Uie 
losses on their own side. 

In Europe, the Danzig situation is still a 
danger point. It is no better than when I wrote 
a month ago. But Poland’s firm attitude has 
prevented Hitler trying to bring off one of his 
bloodless victories there—so far. He is anxious 
to avoid war if possible and he realises now that 
Chamberlain’s “ appeasement ” policy wifi not 
be tolerated any longer by this country so that 
his chances of another Munich have receded— 
possibly nevenito return. Any attack on Dan¬ 
zig now would be an attack on Poland, and that 
spells Wab. 

The German people are already living on 
substitutes for butter and the other necessaries 
of life. One can introduce ration cards for food 
during a war, but it is difficult to bep^ 
on ration cards and substitutes. Geraiany, of 
course, relics on a lightning stroke and a ^ort, 
intensive, victorious attack. That mifffit have 
been possible last September. Toda;^ it is 
absolutely impossible and bombs on B«riin— 
which are not only possible but very, probable 
—would quickly undermine my wiB to war 
which Hitler, with his pr^xlfa&da,'ipght ^ 
to arouse. At present, that propaganda is being 
concentrated—and we are told with much suc¬ 
cess—on making the German people believe 
that they are being “ encircled ” by various 
nations led by Great Britain uid France. 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax have been 
at great pains to deny this encirriement. But 
why 7 Surely, it is a fact that we are try^ 
to encircle Germany and Italy, The whole point 
of our encirclement, however, is not so that we 
may attack them, but so that we may be in a 
position to ward off any attack they may make 
on peaceful nations. Germany and Italy would 
be welcomed into ^e community of nations tiiat 
are bring bound together to prevent unprovoked 
agression, but in tibrir present mood and tmder 
their present ieadmehip there is little ohance of 
their joining. 

For about three months now we have been 
trying—or we are supposed to have been trying 
—to arrange a pact'with Rusria. At the moment 
of writing we have nod yet succeeded. The whole 
proceedings are shrouded in secrecy. 'Ibere is no 
doubt that Buch a piaet is desiied, as an insurance 
policy |or i»aoe, % thd gfeat nutiority of the 
people in this country who simply cahnot undc^ 
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frtand—as the piinciples have been agreed on— 
vliy the completion of the formuhe should take 
such an unconscionable time. 

But the nigger in the wood pile during all 
these weary weeks is not so mysterious a figure 
after all. It is, in faot, our own Mr. Chamber- 
laia 1 The Russians have found it very hard 
indeed to believe in his eleventh-hour conversion 
to the Eden policy of resistance to the Dictators. 
])uring the past three years they have seen him 
resolutely shutting his eyes to German and 
Italian intervention in Spain and, in his answers 
to questions in the House of Commons, throwing 
dust in other peojile’s eyes also. They have seen 
him at Munich accept tlie German thesis concern¬ 
ing the Sudctenlaud—and, in so doing, open the 
load for a (leiman advance tlfrough Czecho- 
Wovakia to Russia and the Ukraine. In their 
eyes he has shown himself more than half a 
Fascist. They do not doubt that he and his 
Iriends regard a Russian alliance, at best, as a 
necessary evil. (Only the other day, Sir Francis 
Lindhy, fonner Ambassador to Japan, was tell¬ 
ing a meeting in the House of Commons that 
British prestige would suffer less if the negotia¬ 
tions with Russia failed than if they succeeded.) 
They suspect he would like to divi'rt German 
aggression towards Russia. That is why they 
have been so obdurate on the subject of a Baltic, 
a watcr-tiglit, guarantee. In the words of 
Pravda, their official organ ; 

“The Soviet is ready to meet Britain more than half¬ 
way if ss^uied that Mr. Chamberlain will not cry later 
*it was a misundecstanding ’ and leave Russia to hold 
the baby." 

It 18 mistrust of Mr. Chamberlain, equally, 
that lies behind the Baltic unwillingness to 
accept a triple guarantee from Britain, France 
and Russia. Czecho-Slovakia relied on Britain, 
France and Russia—and, at Munich, Czecho¬ 
slovakia was out-manoeuvred by Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Whatever, the apologists have to say for 
Munich, whatever hand-washing they indulge in 
on the plea that Britain had never given a 
guarantee to Czecho-Slovakia (they forget the 
guarantee laid on all member States by the 
League Covenant), the fact remains that Czecho¬ 
slovakia put her trust in Britain when she agreed 
to accept the Runciman mission. This is the 
only lesson that Munich has for the Baltic States. 
They see that Czecho-Slovakia’s contact with 
Britain drew on her destruction. Situated as 
they are, they are of course at the mercy of 
either Germany or Russia. At the moment they 
ai^m a state of precarious cordiality with Ger- 
entering into Non-Aggression Pacts and 
re^rving viats from military missions and so on. 
■’tGamjan penetration is at work there plainly. 


But they are not going to invite the German 
wrath to come by accepting a guarantee against 
German aggression. “ We are not like Czecho¬ 
slovakia,” they proclaim somewhat loudly. 
“ We have not got any dangerous guarantees.” 

By the time, this reaches India, however, 
I feel sure that the Peace Front will have been 
established with Russia. During the past weeks 
speeches have been made, answers have been 
given in the House of Commons, that might have 
been construed as a beginning of a return to 
“ api^ascment.” But all that is finished now. 
Opinion has suddenly hardened in this country. 
Herr Hitler and his worst friend Goebbels have 
finally over-reached themselves. The British 
Note to Germany in reply to the denouncement 
of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement; the 
speech of Lord Halifax at the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs; the endorsement which it 
has received from all shades of political opinion 
in the country; the Manifesto to the German 
people which has just been issued by the Labour 
Party—all these show that the country is now 
of one mind in its conviction that any further 
act of aggression on the part of the Dietators 
will have to be resisted even if resl^tance means 
War. 

Why has opinion suddenly crystalised ? It 
is difficult to pick out the psychological moment, 
but some time during the past week it happened. 
Somehow we woke up to two intolerable realities 
—^that in the East as in the West the aggressors 
expect to dictate to us what must be our foreign 
policy. Japan lets it be known that we must 
“ co-operate ” with her in her campaign over 
China if we expect to remain in China; Germany 
actually suggests that the raison d’etre of the 
Anglo-German Naval Agreement that we 
should allow her a free hand in Europe in ex¬ 
change for our permitted naval suprempey 1 

What an unreal world the aggressors have 
made, how great is their delusion . . . Herr 
Hitler speaks of the new Germany enduring for 
a thousand years. Herr Goebbels boasts of a 
new culture. But the new Germany and the 
new culture will not last beyond their life-time. 
The reason it will not last is that it has no roots, 
no continuity, no organic life at all. The Nazis 
do not believe in the slow processes of growth. 
They believe in short-cuts. They do not believe 
in keeping faith, they think they can do with¬ 
out it. Just as they do not want friends, they 
want vassals. And they seem to think that all 
the laws of the universe, ail the consequences of 
their actions, will be suspended in their favour 1 
What an amazing state of affairs it is, that such 
a point of view can deceive the German people. 
Consider for a moment this extract from a book 
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^ hich has just appeared in England. It is called 
ixcrmany’s Revolution^of Destruction and is the 
■work of Herr Herrmann Rauschning, a former 
friend and associate of Herr Hitler. 

“ Hitler had told -me that morning what was his view 
of the value of treaties. He was ready, he said, to sign 
anything. He was ready to guarantee any frontier and to 

conclude a non-aggression pact with anyone. 

Anyone who was so fussy that he had to consult his 
conscience about whether he could keep a pact was a 
fool. Why not please other people and ease one’s own 
position by signing pacts, if the othar people thought that 
got them anywhere or settled anything ? He could con¬ 
clude any tieaty in good faith and yet be ready to break 
it in cold blood the next day, if that was in the interest 
of the futuie of Germany.” 

The last clause of the foregoing, of course, 
begs the whole question. Will the German 
people never tell him that ? To Herr Hitler 
the interest of Germany means only one thing 
—expansion. At first he proclaimed that he only 
wanted Germans in the Reich. Next he took 
f'zecho-Slovakia and said it vas part of Ger¬ 
many’s living-space. Now he is saying that ho 
wants the return of all the territory that ever 
belonged to the German Empire . . . Suggesting 
that the Prussian Empire is the same as the Holy 
Roman Empire which it never was. Danzig, for 
instance, has a much older history as a Free 
City than Prussian Germany has as an Empire. 

Herr Rauchning’s book, of course, is not 
allowed inside Germany. But every German 
know-I now that Herr Hitler is a self-pro- 
laimed liar. It was possible to deceive them 
over Austria, not quite so easy to convince them 
that it was necessary to annex the weeping 
Czechs (as the German soldiers must have re¬ 
ported to them). But the inescapable revelation 
came to them when the German soldiers returned 
from Spain. Herr Hitler then told the German 
people for the first time that he had been inter¬ 
vening in Spain since July, 1936. And every 
German who cared to do so could recall that on 
August 9, 1936, the German charge d’affaires in 
London gave the British Government a formal 
assurance that “ no war material was being sent 
or would be sent to Franco’s forces from Ger¬ 
many and that German warships would not take 
any action which could be interpreted as giving 
support to the rebels.” And that on August 24, 
1936, Germany announced her adherence to the 
Non-Intervention Agreement. 

Herr Hitler, perhaps it should be added, on 

principle that two wrongs make one right, 
.told the German people that he had decided to 
help General Franco “ to the same degree . . . 
as the rest of the world lent its support to Spain’s 
internal enemies.” The Germans can make what 
they like of that. But in the interests of histori¬ 


cal truth it is, I think, worthwhile drawing 
attention to a question put by Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone in the House of Commons. She ask¬ 
ed the Prime Minister whether there was any 
evidence of substantial military intervention in 
Spain by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
prior to mid-October, 1936. And the answer 
was, “ No, Sir.” So that, as Miss Eleanor Rath- 
bone points out, disposes of the charge repeatedly 
made by pro-Franco speakers and writers that 
Russian military intervention preceded and pro¬ 
voked German and Italian intervention. On 
Herr Hitler’s own evidence, the Germans were 
there in July, 1936. 

But the strangest thing of all about this 
German intervantioii in Spain is how it could 
have been kept secret in Germany. (The 
Italians never made a secret of their interven¬ 
tion. They contented themselves with the fic¬ 
tion that their legions were “ volunteers.”) How 
IS it possible to take thousands of men away 
from their homes, over a period of there years, 
without their people at home knowing where 
they are and what they are doing 7 This 
strange thing, of itself, is evidence of the terror 
that IS paramount in Germany. The Germans 
no longer act like reasonable beings. Do they 
believe everything they hear—or nothing ? 
Herr Goebbels’ propaganda certainly has the 
queerest, the most self-contradictory, effect. At 
one and the same time the Germans are invited 
to believe that (a) Britain is decadent and 
powerless to resist; (6) Britain is trying to 
“ encircle ” them. How can both these things 
be true 7 Is it not the case, as Lord Halifax 
said in his speech, that not only are such asser¬ 
tions untrue, but the people who make them 
know them to be untrue 7 As Mr. Winston 
Churchill pointed out, the encirclement can be 
broken at any time by Germany joining it. 

India must have heard with interest that 
speech which was made by her former Viceroy. 
What a good speech, what a classic pronounce¬ 
ment it seemed I What worlds away from the 
temporising and fantasies of Non-Intervention 
and Appeasement. At last the English t^plo 
were given something to chew upon. Aa I listen¬ 
ed to it, it seemed to me that just as the City 
of London appropriates Mr. Chamberlain as their 
particular Prime Mimster, so the Universities 
at their rarest and best might speak through 
the voice of Lord Halifax. Why has he been 
so long in eclipse 7 

The proloi^d eclipse of Lord Halifax is 
little short of disaster. Can there be any doubt 
that if he had made such a speech ten weeks 
ago, at the outset of the Russian negotiations, 
they would by now have been concluded 7 But 
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instead he has wasted time playing second-fiddle 
in the Appeasement orchestra (or at any rate 
from tame to time playmg a tune that sounded 
to some very like Appeasement). Why again, 
at Geneva this summer, did he refuse to support 
Dr Wellington Koo’s appeal for help iii China's 
struggle against Japan 7 The New Zealand 
Hij^i Commissioner, it will be remembered, 
wholeheartedly supported the Chinese appeal— 
as did Russia. 

The Chinese delegate asked very little of 
Geneva He wanted an international committee 
set up to enquire into the Japanese bombing 
of Chinese civilian populations. He a^ed the 
Council to recommend member States to give 
fintmcial and material aid to China and restrict 
their imports of Japanese goods Above all, he 
asked them to stop the export of armaments to 
Japan, Yet Lord Halifax could not agree to 
those proposals—pleading the present cireunis- 
tanoes and the heavy responsibilities resting 
upon his Government in other parts ot the 
world. Strange reasoning 1 Are we to believe 
that he and his Government have only just 
waked up to the fact that Japan in the l^st 
and Germany in the West are the two-headed 
menace that threatens us all ? 

Britain and the United States, it is startling 
to realise, are the principal exporters of 
armaments to Japan. The figures have Just 
been jfHiblished in New York Last year Japan 
obtained from her Axis alhes only 8.6 per cent 
of her war needs. But no less than 57 per cent 
of her total war imports came from the United 
States and the Piiilippmes While Great Britain 
and the Empiie accounted lor 20 6 per cent 
These figures have been brought out by a 
Chinese expert working at the Bookings Insti¬ 
tute—and he further points out that of all tlie 
Great Powers, Soviet Russia alone sold no wai 
materials to Japan. On tbe other hand, 
Germany is shipping more arms and munitions 
to China, through Singapore, than any other 
nation! 

What queer traders are these armament- 
makers, but how much queerer are their 
Governments! As everyone is aware contro¬ 
versy is raging now in the United States on 
the issue whether or not they shall permit the 
sale of armaments to belligerents in war time. 
The Roosevelt Administration is anxious to 
allow the sale on a cash and carry basis because 
such a basis, by reason of Bntain’e command 
of the seas, would favour the democracies. And 
, the democracies are considerably handicapped 
A owing to t^ quantities of war material that 
fell Germany’s lap when she seised Cceoho- 
Slovakia. Well, the United States might make 


a tegiiming by easing the handicap under whiclti 
China is labouring. And we, while we consider 
the best means to relieve the blockade of 
Tientsin, might take steps to ensure that m 
future British armaments shall not be used by 
those who threaten Britain. Why did Lord 
Halifax decline to agree to the Chinese pro¬ 
posals ? It is to be hoped that the Government 
has thrown off the paralysis that obsessed it 
tor so long—accordmg to uhich the Dictators 
mi^t do as they.ohose, but for us to take any 
positive action would plunge the world m war. 
Must we continue to export arms to Japan 7“ 
Must we continue to buy Japanese goods, 
thereby giving her the currency with which to 
buy more armaments 7 

At the moment of writing, the air is full 
of rumours. Yesterday, a poster announced 
that Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden were joimng 
the Cabinet. That of itself would impress 
Herr Hitler that we meant business And best 
of all would it be if at the same time Sir John 
Simon and Sir Samuel Hoare dioppcd out. 
Our two disastrous Foreign Secretaries. Could 
the revolution in our foreign policy be better 
underlined than by their departure 7 Com¬ 
menting on this yesterday, a friend remarked 
that it the Aicli-AptNtle ol Appeasement, 
Mr. Chamberlain, were to go also, the Russian 
Agreement would be a certainty. But of course 
he must remain. We cannot do without the 
vast numbers of Conservatives who “ think ” 
whatever their leader tliinks 

The Conbcrvatives, we are told, .lie prepar¬ 
ing for a General Election in October. If the 
issue were not so serious we could laugh till 
we split at their complacency Foi, they are 
going nap on the assumption that Mr. 
Chamberlain wrill have averts a world war— 
and this is to be the chief plank in their 
programme. The General Election will take 
place a week before the IMumeipal Elections, 
so if Mr. Chamberlam has saved the peace he 
ought to be able to save the Conservative 
Party for quite a long time to come. 

But of course the peace, if it is saved, will 
not have been saved by any one Party. It will 
have been saved by the men outside the 
Government no less than by the men within 
(who could not see the danger until it scorched 
them and are themselves responsible for 
bringing us within a hairbreadth of war). It 
is not only Lord Halifax’s speech, it is the 
Labour Manifesto joined with i^—and together, 
please Heaven, they will convince the Germaou 
Govemm^it that we are united and in earnest.. 

London, 

3rd July, 1939 



LITERACY IN BENGAL IN EARLY BRITISH PERIOD 

By A. N. BASU 


In an address given at the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs in 1931 Gandhiji had 
stated that today India was more illiterate 
than it was fifty or hundred Vears ago, because 
the British Administrators when they came to 
India, instead of taking hold of things as they 
were, began to root them out. 

Gandhiji had based his statement on the 
evidence furnished by Adam’s Reports on 
Vernacular Education m Bengal and Bihar 
(1835-38) and Leitner’s History oj Education 
in the Punjab since Annexation and in 1882. 

In a senes of lectures before the Institute 
of Education, London, which have been recently 
published under the title Some Aspects of 
Indian Education Past and Present (Oxford 
University Press, 1939), Sir Philip Hartog, 
well-known in this country, has tried to prove 
that Gandhiji’s conclusions were erroneous and 
that they were based on ft wrong reading of the 
data and also that some of the statements made 
in the two authorities referred to above, need 
not be taken literally and seriously. He has 
attempted 

“to remove, if possible, once for ell the imaginary basis 
for assertions not infrequently made in India that the 
British Government systematically destroyed the in¬ 
digenous system of elementary schools, and with it a 
bteracy which the schools are presumed to have 
created.” 

One of the main conclusions of Sir Philip 
is that Adam’s statement regarding ‘ 1,00,0(W 
schools ’ was a legend rather than a reality. 

In this short paper, I have tried to examine 
this conclusion of Sir Philip Hartog and dis¬ 
cuss the problem as far as the evidence supplied 
by Adam’s Reports are concerned. I have also 
drawn on other reports. But I have refrained 
from discussing the statements of Leitner, 
because I have not yet had the time to examine 
all the relevant matters relating to that. 

The evidence in support of widespread 
literacy in India in the early years of British 
rule is supplied by the number of schools which 
existed at that time; but Sir Philip Hartog 
considers this evidence as unsatisfactory. He 
thinks it likely that there was wastage in these 
schools and me to that wastage these schools 
failed to produce literacy and hence the number 
of schools could hardly be a true index of the 
spread of literacy in the country. 


One of the causes of the present-day 
wastage in the primary system of education is 
the poverty of the people. In those days those 
who were poor did not at all send their children 
to school. So there was no premature with¬ 
drawal and consequent wastage. As Adam 
mentions it, it was customary in those days 
to keep the children for about five ycare In 
the village phthshalas; the curriculum was 
simple; all emphasis was on reading, writing 
and elementary Arithmetic. So it would not 
be unfair to assume that the children did learn 
to read and write as a result of these years of 
schooling. Hence there could be hardly any 
wastage in the elementary schools existing in 
the pre-British days. So Here is no reason 
why the number of schools would not serve as 
an index to the spread of literacy. 

The question then is, has there been any 
diminution in the number of schools ? Sir 
Philip Hartog’s implication is that there has 
been no such diminution, on the contrary, he 
holds, the number of schools and scholars and 
consequently the percentage of literacy hae in¬ 
creased under the British rule; but the following 
statements prove otherwise. 

“In many villages where formerly there were schools, 
there are now none and in many others where there were 
large schools, now only a few children of the most 
opulent are taught, others being unable from poverty to- 
attend, or to pay what is demanded.” (Extracts from the 
Report of A.D. Campbell. Esq., the Collector of Bellary, 
dated Bellary, August 17, 1823; pp. 503-504 of the Report 
from Select Committee on the Affairs of the East India 
Company, Vol. I, 1832). 

“ In St least six villages that I visited, I was told that 
there had been recently Bengali Khools which were dis- 
continned, because the masters could not gain a liveli¬ 
hood” (Adam’s Report, p. 111). 

Incidentally it is interesting to note that 
the Collector of Bellary from whose Report I 
have quoted, adduced the following reasons for 
the explanation of the decay of learning : 

“I am sorry to state that this is ascribable to the 
gradual but general impoverishment of the country. Thi 
means of the maaufact«r>ng classes have been of late 
years greatly diminished by the introduction of onr own 
English manufactures in lieu of the Indian cotton fabrics. 
The removal of many of our troops from our own newly 
subsidized allies has also, of late years, affected the 
demand lor grain; the transfer of the capital of the 
county from the native government and their officers, 
who liberally expended it in India, to Europeans, restricted 
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bf law from employing it even temporarily in India, and 
daily draining it from the land has likewise tended to this 
eBect, whith has not been alleviated by less rigid enforee- 
menl nf the teventie due to the State. The greater part 
tif the middlinv and lower classes of the people are now 
unable to defray the expenses incident upon the education 
of their children as soon as their lender limbs are capable 
of the smallest laboui.” (Op. rit.) 

This then was the origin of wastage of 
which we hear so much in these days. 

Sir Philip Hartog himself quoted in¬ 
stances of the widespread belief in the existence 
of a very larger number of schools in the days of 
the early British rule. Here is another such 
instance In his evidence before the Select 
Committee John Sullivan, who had served in 
India for many years, said : 

“ There ia a aLhooImaater and village achooU in 
almost every village m India, but the education they are 
enabled to give i» of a very confined nature.” (Report of 
llie Select Committee, 1832, p. 65). 

The following passages in Adam’s first 
report aro also of interest in this connection. 
Speaking of the district of Hughly he states : 

” The indigenoua Elementary achools amongst Hindoos 
in ibis district are numerous and they are divisible into 
two classes: first, those which derive their principal 
support from the patronage of a single wealthy family; 
and secondly, those which are destitute of such special 
palionage, and are dependent upon the general support 
of the native community in the town or village in which 
thei are eatabliabed. The former are the most numerous, 
there being scarcely a village without one or more of 
them ” (p. 39). 

‘‘The indigenous elementary schools amongst the 
Muasalmans ne for the most part private places of 
instrurtion to which a few select pupils are admitted, . . . 
it was a rare thing to find an opulent farmer or head of 
a village who bad not a teacher in his employment for 
that purpose. This class, however, is alleged to ha-e 
dsrindled away and scarcely any such schools are now 
found to exist” (p. 40). 

What then about the 1,00,000 schools in 
Bengal that Adam speaks of ? Was it a myth 


as Sir Philip Hartog maintains, or had they a 
substantial basis ? 

It cannot be doubted that the statistics 
Adam provide in his third report do not bear 
out the statement he made in his first report 
of the existence of one lakh of schools in Bengal 
in those days, a statement which he reiterates 
(c/. p. 19) and which he feels were confirmed. 

Perhaps the explanation of the apparent 
discrepancy between his earlier conclusion and 
his later statistics lies in the fact that as 
Lord Minto stated in his Minute dated 6th 
March, 1811, education was in a state of 
progressive decay among the people and the 
number of the educated people was fast on the 
decrease. 

In one place Adam tries to explain the 
inaccuracy in his statistics by stating that 

“ itie greater attention given by Europeans to the 
Mohameddan than to Hindoo languages and literature, 
combined with the unobtrusive and retiring character of 
learned Hindoos, sometimes leads the public function to 
overlook institutions of Hindoo origin” (p. 36). 

It' is then evident that in the thirties there 
were surely not as many schools as there were 
immediately before that period; later statistics 
however do not disprove the claim that there 
was hardly a village, great or small, throughout 
the British territories, in which there vras not 
at least one school and in large villages more. 

Even Adam mentions that there were 
villages with more than one school (c/. Adam’s 
Report, Long’s edition, p. 164). 

From the above facts a deduction may 
naturally follow that just before the British 
rule the spread of literacy was greater than it 
was in the period which followed. In the 
absence of accurate contemporary statistical 
records such a deduction cannot but be in the 
nature of a generalized statement. 























EMERSON AND THEODORE PARKER 

By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


In a pbevioto article we pointed out that, while 
the influence of Dr. Oianning’s reli^ous thought 
appears in the writings of many of the younger 
men of his day, it was in* Emerson and in 
Theodore Parker that the greatness of his inspi¬ 
ration found most adequate expression. 

Theodore Parker was one of the group oi 
friends who, as Emerson tells us, " began to be 
drawn together by sympathy of studies and as¬ 
piration ” and “ from time to time spent an 
afternoon at each other’s houses in a serious 
conversation,’’—thus forming what was after¬ 
ward call^ the Transcendental Club. Emerson 
writes, “Theodore Parker was our Savonarola, 
excellent scholar, in frank and affectionate com¬ 
munication with the best minds of his day, 
yet the Tribune of the people, and the stout 
reformer to urge and defend every cause of 
humanity with and for the humblest of mankind.” 

He was bom in Ivexington, Massachusetts, 
and was the grandson of Uio Captain Parker 
who commanded the colonists at the battle of 
Lexington. 

After a course in Liberal Arts and Theo¬ 
logy at Harvard University, he became a 
Unitarian minister, settling first over a small 
church in West Roxbury. There he attracted 
some attention as a young man who re^ and 
studied much, who was independent in his 
thinking and who occassionally said ai^ wrote 
things a little too liberal to please his more 
conservative ministerial brethren. 

In 1841 Parker delivered in South Boston 
a sermon on “ The Permanent and Transient 
in Christianity ” which at once made him 
famous. It stands with Emerson’s Divinity 
School Address for its powerful liberalising 
influence upon religious thought in America,— 
thou^ its immediate effect was to start a bitter 
controversy between the conservative and the 
radical thinkers of the day. 

As result of the fame which this address 
gave him, he received an urgent call to Boston 
Here he had a career of fourteen years of great 
and ever-growing influence, preaching first to 
hundreds in the Melodeon Hail and then, ^ in 
Music Hadl, to thousands. Besides speaking 
in Boston every Sunday to the largest oongre* 
ration in America, he lectured all over the 
North, fighting a mi|^ty battle against slavery 


and in support of other reforms. Of his work 
in the cause of anti-slavery, Frothmgham says, 

“ Probably no one—^not Garrison, not Phillips 
himself, did more to awaken and enlighten the 
conscience of the North. ” 

At last, breaking down in health, he went 
to Italy in search of recovery, but died in 
Florence, May 10, 1860, and was buried in the 
little Protestant Cemetery, near the graves of 
Mrs. Browning and Walter Savage Landor, 
On the monument which marks his grave is the 
following inscription : 

“His name is engraved in marble. 

His virtues in thb hearts of those he 
helped to free from slavery and 
superstition. ” 

The friendship between 'Theodore Parker 
and Emerson began early in Parker’s career. 
Emerson’s Divinity School Address made a 
profound impression upon Parker. After 
listening to it, he wrote in his diary : “ It waa 
the most inspiring strain I ever listened to,— 
so beautiful, so just, so true, and t^bly 
sublime. ” A little later he gave a lecture in 
Concord and spent an evening with Emerson, 
which he called a great event m his life. 
During, his ministrv in West Roxhuiy, he often 
walked to Concord for a day with Emerson, 
which was always a source of inspiration to 
him. 

In an essay dated 1849, we find Parker 
writing of Emerson ; “ The culture of Emerson 
is cosmopolitan. He trusts himself, he trusts 
man, he trusts God. Hence he is serene; 
nothing disturbs the even poise of his charac¬ 
ter, and he walks erect. Nothing impedes him 
in nis search for the true, the lovely, and the 
good. He has not written a line wWch is not 
conceived in the interest of mankind. No 
faithful man is too low for his approval and 
encouragement; no faithless man too high and 
popular for his rebuke. Even Milton, great 
genius as he was, and great architect of beauty, 
has not added so many thoughts to the treasury 
of the race; no, nor bwn the author of so much 
toveliness. Etnenon Is a man of genius such haa- 
never appeared before In America, and but 
seldom in the world. Ko Engdish writer, I 
think, is so orightal. ” 



maharaja RANjrr singh 

A Study 

By GIRISH PRASAD MATHUR, m.a. 


JuBT a century ago died the lion of the Punjab, 
the statesman, the warrior, the idol of the 
Sikhs Ranjit Singh. Ranjit Singh lived to play 
a magnificent role in history at a time when 
the Bntish arn:^ were gloriously successful in 
Biuope and India alike. Napoleon in Europe 
and the Marathas in India were crushed by 1820 



MaWija Ranjit Sia^ 

•uid the tentacles of British IraperialisHi threa¬ 
tened the entire world. For full 40 years by 
™t of his tact and insight Ranjit saveS 
,■21-5 ' 


the Punjab from being swallowed im by the 
all-absorbing finish arras. Following, in the 
the Maratha erarquest^ ^ 
would have been certainly annesed^^%^^ 
Bntish 30 years earlier thkh 1840 adien ft was 
actually done, had there been no ^njit Singh. 
Thus Ranjit Siijgh occuj^s a very 

place in Indian Hjstoryy he being 
the last and the most pccessful 
Indian to effectively check during 
■g his life-time a portion of In^a 
from becoming red. Not only did 
he save the Punjab from the British 
■:.i; but also through diplomacy, cun- 
g ning and dissimulation, through a 
« policy of blood ^nd iron, he chcck- 
> ed the powerful Afghans under 
Dost Mohammad from conquering 
the Punjab and the unruly father 
tribes from plundering it. More, 
he saved the Punjab from getting 
permanently cut off from the 
Indian Empire. Afghanistan was 
a portion of Indian Empire but 
once it became independent it has 
continued to be so down to the 
present day. If Ranjit had not 
risen in the Punjab the probability 
was that Sindh, the N.-W. F.P. and 
the Punjab would have been a 
part of Afghanistan today. Ran¬ 
jit Singli is important in otfaet 
respects also. He found tbn 
Punjab at the opening of the l^h 
century full of efisoordant elements 
geographical expression; 
the Muslims were noBSUming them¬ 
selves in mutual rancours; the 
twelve Sikh Misls Were fitting 
amongst each other under petty 
chiefs inspired by political ambi¬ 
tions instead of religious fervour > 
that hfd, s^nt itself. He left 

Punjab ah brgaiused and homo- 

^encOT# kingdom by destroying 
. the Miala, conquering Multan in 
1818, Kashmir in 1819, Attock in 1811 
Pwhawar in 18M, and placing all under hfa: 
absolute ntfe; brought the scattered pe^le 
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comparifion. Osborne in his book, Court and 
Camp of Banjit Singh, calls him as the greatest 
of leaders of men from Ceaser to Napolean 
and the greatest Indian of the nineteenth 
century. 

RAKjnr’s Riutions thb Bbitish 
Once Ranjit said in a prophetic vein,' Sab 
Lai Ho Jayga.’ That shows tftat he was cons¬ 
cious of the superior strength of the British 
and as such during lus litc-tinie he took no 
offensive measures against the British. 
Adhering to a strict policy of conciliation and 
friendship he could yield to British demands on 
more than one occasion if it served the purpose 
of uniting and strengthening the Sikh kingdom. 
When in 1805 Ranjit refused help to Holkar 
against the E. I. Company, it was because he 
dreaded the discipline of tlie En^ish army 
which was present just on his frontier and 
which entering the heart of his small kingdom 
could have easily nipped in the bud a nation 
yet to be boni. If we examine the circums- 
Mahirani Jhindtn, Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s tances which led to the treaty of 1809 and the 
youngeat -.vile terms thereof we will find that Ranjit Singh 

a 11 o. • L j , , ^ humble pic because he reoognis^ 

of the Punjab under a uniform and consis- statesmanlike the superior strength of the 
tent system of Government; removed the last British. The threat of Colonel Ochterlony’s 
of from within the bordern of the troops, the knowledge how Scindia and Holkar 
Pimjab. He converted the Punjab from a and Akalis were recently defeated by the power- 
theoeratie into a secular Btate; gave it a ful British forces; the fear oi the Sikh chiefs’ 
workable and efficient civil 
administration; conferred upon 
it a splendid anny trained by 
European officers (in a single 
generation he raised his army 
from less than 8,000 untrained 
troops to a magnificent force of 
76fiOO men), and thus directed 
into proper channels the mis¬ 
placed energy of the Punjabis. 

He furnished Indian nationalism 
with what it greatly needs-^ 
tradition of strength and left 
behind a heritage of Sikh prow¬ 
ess, so advantageously utilised 
by the British from time to time. 

Such was Ranjit Singh and 
such his achievements which 
this article is meant to recall 
after a hundred years. The 
Skmipean writers arc all praise 
ior him. Be has been compar¬ 
ed with Mohammad Ali of 
Egypt, ^erick the Great of Prussia and CMi'ver revenge who may «Jemand proteetioo from the 
Cromwell of Ikiglaad. JacQuemont calfe iom British many o^er pra<^cal eoDiideratioos 
i4‘Bonaparte m miniature.” Even Grfffte who impressed up«m Ranjit the momify of 
^ genwally hostUe to Ranjit has adopted this agreeing to the tu^leasant toms ol the maty 



Ntlxrafa Ranj'it Siai^ ud I<ocd Auckluui, the then Governet- 
Generd of Indie* 
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of 1809. The OiscSatlei settlement of 1809 
deprived Ratnit of the Sikh states lying 
between the Sutlej and ^e Jumna and thus he 
could never realise the cberisted ambition of 
being the sole ruler of all the Sikhs. A diplo- 



Darbu of Milisraji Kmjit Singh drom nn old punting) 

matic defeat »t was no doubt, but whan we con¬ 
sider that Rai^ls subsequent conquests of Mul¬ 
tan, Attock, Kpshinir, Peshawar, etc., and " bis 
becoming'masto qf Ihe Punjab ahnost unheed¬ 
ed by the ffingjhh were poreible only ^ter 
the |eourity from 'Uie direction of the British 
was ensure by the 1809 agreement, it speaks 
volumes for Ms statannanship and hh capadty 
to take a praotioal view of things. The OSs- 
Sutiej settiemeat, broui^ about as it vrat Iqr 
a military demeaBtratiOT, left behind a-degafy 
of su^^^n Imt by 1813 ^^mjlt managed to 

*Ctuudniauwk 


remove aU^thase and invited Ooh,t«rio»,.yi« 
^lish -Agtot at teSueosh to laAbptowe 
marriage of. his wan, Prince IQiarait obtgh' 
Ranjit ttos Umiya awioua%<swM‘f||y«f|q^ 
for offence to tfe Oow^adny. In 

a dispiite about Wadai 
submitted; in ISB there ibas some 
ill-feel%'about OhmskooT) An^d- 
pur, Makhlwal and ferojwpur. It 
is truei, all theiie were restored to 
Ranjit' blR feroaepur, the moat 
important place, was naatebed 
away by the Coropai^. When 
Appa Sahib, the dispessawed ruler 
of Nagpur sought r^uge m. the 
Punjab, Ranjit refused hraa flwltor 
8^ as not to incur the wlTOtotont 
of the Company. All these facts 
show the anxw on the part of 
Ranjit to maintife friendship trith 
the British. The attitude of the 
Bntish, on the other hand was to 
hinit Ranjit’s ambitions and thwart 
his designs everywhere. The 
treaty of 1809 was the first step; 
the denial of' Ranjit’s claims to 
Ferozepur in 1827 which legitimate¬ 
ly belonged to him, the se«md step; 
the commercial treaty in 1832 with 
the Amirs of Sindh and thus de¬ 
priving Ranjit of his designs on 
Sindh, the third step; the denial of 
Raiijit’s claiiHs to Shikarpur in 
1834-36, the fourth step; the tri¬ 
partite Treaty to which Ranjit was 
an unwilling partner, the fifth stop. 
All these facts show conclusive 
the utter helplessness of Ranjit 
Singh against British diplomsf^^ 
and his consciousness of iti His 
greatness lies in the rMlisation of 
the superiority of British foreos; 
m his efforts to avoid as best as 
he might this superior force falling 
like a huge tree on a gently growing plant. Thus 
could he create a strong and BaiitMi'oat 

of the debris of a hopelessly disorganised Sikh 
community. 

It is not possible here to give even tiie 
briefest reference to his civil administration 
nor to the magnifiomt may whidj Ranjit 
raised and to wMch be gave the greatest stten- 
tiim. A brief mien» «f his character, however, 
will interest tim tonaral teadef. 

» Illiterate, uf^, ‘short and mean-lookii^,* 
simple and mipeaMtitibue, Ranjit ^ngb was yet 
witty, pleasing ha mamoers, courteous in con- 
veisatiiim/iatoiietive, oominunicative, enttwite- 
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poseessed himseJf of Kangra estates, it was not 
the outcome of his avarice or fanaticism. It 
was the result of a deliberate and calculated 
policy. He did not approve of hereditary wealth 
and houour and like ‘Tarquinius Superbus he 
struck down all the tall poppies in the garden.’ 
Ran jit was out out to be a great soldier. Possess¬ 
ed of a thorough knowledge of warfare, his mili¬ 
tary schemes of conquest were always of a 
practical nature. Never following Afghans and 
tribesmen into the hills he avoided exhausting 
his strength in wfld and hazardous projects. He 
showed a remarkable talent for matters of mili¬ 
tary organisation and adopted the western sys¬ 
tem of warfare more thoroughly and compre¬ 
hensively than others. 

Ranjjt Singh’s Despotism 
Ranjit established a pure and unmitigated 
despotism. He war the pivot round which the 
entire Ciovernment hinged. By destroying the 
Misls and allowing the Gunnata to decay he 


IStrdtr Mariiingh Nalwa, the famtiis general of 
Ranjit^A Arm 

ty inquisitive in nature and fond of learn¬ 
ing. A bom lover of sports, intensely fond 
of riding, hunting and shooting, having 
a virile physique and undoubted personal 
courage, he possessed an unsatisfactory moral 
character. He had a weakness for wine 
and women which he indulged in excess and 
with a ^nical disregard of public decorum. His 
sensuality was responsible for the disregard of 
his family with the result that ho left weak and 
irresolute sons behind In his religious views, 
Ranjit was no bi^t, though had a genuine 
respect for Sikh Scriptures. Although he re- 
gaided himself as nothing more than a mere 
drum (Ranjit) of the Sikh Commonwealth for 
the assertion of political supremacy against 
Moslems and the Afghans, he was tolerant to a 
fault, and included in his administration 
Muslims, Sikhs, X’ians, and Hindus. Griffin 
and others charge Ranjit with avarice but when 
we consider his handsome rewards to officials 
of all castes and creeds, his lavish entertainment 
of guests (it » said that he gave to Capt. Wade 
Ra. 6^00 a day and 101 pots containing foods 
of diffieneat kinds), the charge does not seem 
to he true. If he confiscated Hari Singh Nalwa’s 
cSta^ after his death or ordered the tiiumpbant 
soldiery td kurrente to him tiie spoils of Multan 
or compelled E^uwtdc Sin^ to deposit his 
mother’s oa^ wmNJi Ra. 50,(X),000 or if he 



F»qlr Nar-ud-din, focaigs minister of R«njit 

converted the Sikh Comnnmwealth which was 
a loose confederacy into a military monarchy 
based on personal rule. He was the State in 
person and could say with Louis XIV, “I am 
the State,” But the dictatorship of Rwit was 
not so absolute as Ihe dictatowlHp oi a Mussolini 
or a Hi3cr. Ranjit Sinf^ maii not ijgaore 
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altogether the living principle of the Khatoa, 
the most potent faotoo of Sikh religious life, 
nor the Akalis the most fanatic bigots of Sikh 
community, nor the martial nobility nor the 
common people possessed of arms and military 
traditions. His dictatorship was thus limited 
It was also a benevolent dictatorship. It did 
not meddle with village life nor with the deve¬ 
lopment of individual character and liberty, for 
even the meanest man could rise to wealth and 
power by dint of sheer merit. It gave peace, 
prosperity and contentment tef the Punjab such 
as was never known before. His dictatorship, 
again was not based on any theory of divine 
right. He never arrogated to himself any high 
sounding titles or claimed supernatural powers. 
But the despotism of Ranjit had the one fault 
common to all despotisms—there was none as 
capable to succeed him; none wlio could prevent 
a rupture between the conflicting interests at 
the court which his commanding genius had held 
together. His ministers were mostly liis 
favourites and adventurers and reflected tlie 
will of the sovereign; on his death they .shame¬ 


lessly took to personal gains at the coat of oolieo- 
tive benefit. Hk callous neglect of his family 
^ and the undue favours to Dogra Rajputs became 
the subsequent cause of the downfall of the SUsh 
Power. But Ranjit is not to blame. There has 
bean no dictator in the history of the world 
who has not left behind causes of the downfall 
of the nation which he had uplifted to the lofti¬ 
est heights. Sulla, Augustus, Frederick the 
Great, Peter the Great, Napoleon—all were dic¬ 
tators but after them causes of decline set in. 
The commandmg genius of the dictator does its 
work in his life-time and not subsequent^; and 
if subsequently his country declines, the merits 
of the dictator cannot be nfinimised. If today, 
Hitler and Mussolini were to die and Germany 
and Italy pale fhto insignificance tomorrow, tlie 
glory due to them and the services to their coun¬ 
tries cannot die. If after Ranjit Singh Punjab 
was swallowed by the yawning mouth of the 
Briti,sli Iiiiperiahsra, Ranjit’s place in the galaxy 
of tlie grcatcht men of India cannot be question¬ 
ed He will ever remain the saviour of the Sikhs, 
their hero and their god. 

I Photographs, by the coiirteay of the Tribune, Lahorel 


•POUTICAL PARTIES IN THE DOMINION OF CANADA 

By PnoYKshOB NARESH CHANDRA ROY, m.a.. ph.n. 


In the present House of Commons at Ottawa, 
which was elected in 1935, the Liberals have \ 
large majority. The total number of seats m 
the House is 246 and out of this number the 
Libei^als occupy as many as 142. Of the 
remaming 103 seats the Conservatives have 76, 
the Social Credit group 21 and the Co-operative 
t'ornmoowealth Federation (C. C. F.) 7. The 
House of Commons is elected for a period of 
five years but it may be dissolved earlier if 
such dissolution Aits the party in power. 
Ordinarily tlie next election is due in 1940 but 
there is,a tftlk of tlie dissolution and general 
election in tlie autumn of the present year. It 
is ejected by the opposition that in the next 
election, whether it comes this year or in 1940, 
the Liberals will not find it possible to stand 
their ground. Even if they come back with a 
majority, tiiat i» likely to be very small and 
even precarious. The Co-operative Common¬ 
wealth Federation is particularly hopeful about 
Its future fgq»ete to return a far larger 
number to Ottawa. 

The Llhe^ aim the Conservatives consti¬ 


tute the two old parties wliich liave alternately 
dominated the political hfe of the ooun^ 
since it became a Dominion under the British 
North America Act of 1867. The former are 
led at present by Mr. Mackenaie King who is 
sixty-five years old and has been at the helm 
of his party for about two decades. He was 
at one time a civil servant and the Deputy 
Minister in the Department of Labour. He 
resigned this jHisition in order that he mi^t 
join politics and enter Parliammt. He is not 
at present a very vigorous man. He seems to 
be aging and there are people inside the party 
who rather think that in the interests of 
Liberalism in the country he should now retire 
and give place to some younger man. Sixty- 
five is of course imt too efid an age but Mr, 
King suffera oftef from sciatica and finds it 
difiioult to pay contmaous attention to public 
affairs. He spetdts slowly but very clearly in 
the House. The writer did not notice any 
faltering in his time but those who heard him 
before tiuuk that he has deteriorated a good 
deal Hk, policy is “ wait and see.” His 
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opponent in political life arc of opinion that 
there is no greater past master than Mr. King 
in tlie art of avoiding ail controversial questions 
and postMning to the future the decision of 
all oonjjplieated but vital problems. 

It » very difficult to explain the platform 
of Liberal Party in Canada. 'Rie only, 
subject on which it seems to have a definite 



Tlte writer with Mr. .). S. 'Wdodsworlh, M.P.. 

leeilrr «f ti. C. F. Party and Pint. B. 

Cnha (centre) 

8 tandi> 0 int te tariff. It does not believe in high 
tariffs. Some of the members may be smd to 
be even free-traders. The majority may not 
go to that extent but pins its faith to only low 
customs duty. In other resfiects the Party as 
a wlmle lias really no views of its own It 
meets the situation as it arises. Some of the 
members are really progressive and believe in 
legislations which however, the other members 
of the Party will characterise as rank socialism 
and declare as such out of court. The term 
Liberalism therefore implies nothing. It re¬ 
presents no set of political principles. Most 
of its members are in fact as conservative as 
the dichards of tiie Conservative Party itself. 

In the election of 1936 the Liberals 
defeated the Conservatives rather heavily. 
For this triumph of the Liberal Party two men 
were particularly responsible. One is Mr. 
Mitchell Hepburn who carried the province of 
Ontario for the Party and tJie other is Mr. 
J. G. 'Gardiner who carried for it the province 


of Saskatchewan in particular and the Prairies 
in general. Both Mr. Hepburn and Mr, 
Gardiner are machine men. They built up 
party machines in their provinces so success¬ 
fully that the candidates of the other parties 
and groups had only a bad time of it during the 
elections. Mr. Gardiner was formerly the 
Premier of the Saskatchewan province and is 
now in the Dominion Cabinet as Minister of 
Agriculture. Mr. Hepburn is now the Prime 
Minister of Ontario. While Mr. Gardiner is a 
valued friend and colleague of Mr. Mackenzie 
King, the Dominion Premier, Mr. Hepburn’s 
relations with him are very bad. In fact the 
two are now at daggers drawn. Mr. Hepburn 
does not miss a single opportunity to fall foul 
of Mr. King. The latter of course is a more 
dignified man and maintains discreet silence. 
But inwardly ho reciprocates the feeling. The 
ri'lations between the Dominion Premier and 
the Provincial Premier, though both Liberals, 
have in fact reached such a stage that in Ontario 
there are practically two Liberal organizations 
now. Mr. King does not think it safe to 
depend upon the Liberal machine built up by 
Mr. Hepburn. lie has authorized the creation 
of a separate' Liberal Party organization in the 
jirovince. 

The Conservative Party was led till thn 
autumn of 1938 by Mr. R. B. Bonnet, the 
former Prime Minister of the Dominion. His 
health liowever gave way and he found it 
difficult to stand the rigour of the Canadian 
winter. So the doctors advised him to make 
his home in some milder environments. Ac¬ 
cordingly he left Canada some time ago and 
settled in England. His mantle fell upon Dr. 
R. ,1. Manion. This gentleman is a medical 
man by profession but has been long in politics 
and in the Parliament. In the Conservative 
Government of Mr. Bennet, he was the Minister 
in charge of the Railways. He is comparative¬ 
ly young and appears to be popular in the 
House. He speaks fluently and directly but it 
is doubtful if he has ftiore than avera(?o 
ability. As the leader of the opposition he is 
certainly no equal of the leadm: of th» Govern¬ 
ment. If tile Conservative Pa^ fe to be led to 
victory in the next election, it seems essential 
that a new leader must be found witii greater 
personal magnetism and greater parliamentary 
ability. 

The Conservative Pax^, as the name 
implies, believes generally in maintaining the 
Dtatua qm. It is not a party of ebai^. It is 
a party for ccHiserving what exists. It is true 
that in its ranks there are man who are fairly 
advanced in their social eeadOBde views 
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and who do not wax eloquent in regard to the 
imperial ooimection. But generally speaking 
the party may_ be said to exist for maintaining 
the existing social aid economic oi^nisation 
of the country. It is definitely protectionist 
and will oppose the lowering of the tariff. 

It may now be asked as to what differences 
there are between the Liberal and Conservative 
Parties in regard to their platforms. As it has 
been mentioned already except in regard to the 
()uostion of tariff policy, litjlo difference is 
noticeable between the two parties. In both 
the Libera! and Conservative ranks there arc 
men who are really very jirogrcssive and ad¬ 
vanced and even radical in opinion. Similarly, 
again in both parties there are men who are 
diehard in sentiment, outlook and policy. They 
would set their face against any change pro¬ 
posed. Now in view of the fact that the 
lilatform of the two parties is virtually the 
same and in view of the fact that the personnel 
of the two parties is also similar in character, 
there are many who think that they may he 
fused together and may constitute one united 
party. Wo far they have not only maintained 
their separate identity but have fought each 
other as if they disagree in fundamental 
matters. But this struggle is more a matter of 
tradition than a matter of principle. And 
already there are signs on the wall to show 
that there is every likelihood of the two parties 
coalescing in the near future. The advent of 
the Co-operative Commonwealth Party appears 
to make this inevitable. If this new party is 
to be kept out of influence and power, the two 
old parties must cease to quarrel and must 
close up their ranks. The retirement of the 
old leaders of the two parties may help in 
establishing the new alignments. Mr. Bennet 
has already retired and if Mr. Mackenzie King 
also follows in his rival’s footsteps tlie path 
will be paved for the unification of the Con- 
sorvaitives and the Liberals into one party for 
maintaining the status quo. Such a develop¬ 
ment is in the logic of things. The present 
division of pcditieal life into Conservative and 
Liberal is a highly artificial one. 

The next political group in the House of 
Commons which requires mention is the Social 
Credit party. This is a transient group and 
does not appear to have any future. During 
the period of economic crisis which began in 
1929 different remedies toe the ills of the world 
were suggested in different eonntries. Majcff 
C. H. Dduglas of Enid&Afi was the author of 
one such proposed remedy.- He wrote a number 
of tracts fai which he propounded his theory 
of social orianuatiisi m people woe 


expected to live with certainty as to 
economic welfare. Maladjusteaent was the one 
cause of econcHuic distress which afSicted people 
all over the world. This could be remedied, he 
thought, by a new policy regarding currency 
and credit. The ideas of Douglas were t^en 
up by Mr. William Aberhart, a gentletnan of 
German origin in the province of Alberta. He 
organized a party whose platform waS made 
up of the principles enunciated by Douglas. 
This party came soon to be known as the 
Social Credit party. Its purpose is to equate 
consumers’ purchasing power with total avail- 



parliament Building at Ottawa 

able production. This is to be gained by 
means of (a) the national control of currency 
and credit, (b) the establishment of national 
credit account, (c) the inauguratum of a com¬ 
pensated price discount and (d) the payment 
of the national dividend to evety citizen. 

In the elections both to the provincial and 
Dominion legislatures in 1985, AberhMt’s party 
was eminently successful. The people in this 
province had suffered a good deal during the 
previous few years and they thought it right 
to give Aberhart a chance. In the provincial 
legislature Aberhart secured an excellent 
majority and the fnembers returned to the 
House of Commons at Ottawa from Alberta 
were also mosUy of his persuasion. In the 
province Aberii^ formed toe government 
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which is still ia office. In the Dominion House 
of Gommons his group is led by Mr. J. H. 
Blsckmore.. But although four years back Mr. 
Abcrhart and his party attained such success 
in Alberta, it is unlikely that the confidmce 
which the people then reiwsed in this group 
will be rffloewed in the next election. It is now 
clear that the Social Credit Party in Canada 
consists ' of a number of faddists who think 
that the ills of this Dominion can be cured by 
one method and that method consists in a 
particular manipulation of the currency system. 
In a time of economic crisis and in a moment 
of absolute helplessness the people of Alberta 
might have given Mr, Aberhart a chance and 
might have even pinned thejr faith to his 
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quack remtsiy. But now it does not seem 
possible that this group will stand the ground 
in the next trial of strength. 

The other political group which demands 
mention here is at present a small one in the 
House of Commons at Ottawa. It consists of 
only seven members and is led by Mr. J. S. 
Woodsworth. This group has been elected 
under fhe auspices of the Co-operative Gbm- 
monwpalth FMeration which was organised in 
1932 aasT which is making slow but steady 
progress in the countojr. Uie Great War 
of 1914^18 >Uie labour movement did etiike 


much root in the Canadian soiL In 1819, 
however, there was considerable labour tJbuble ■ 
and there was an attempt also ft Suppression 
of strikes by violent methods. As a result of 
the application of such methods an atmosphere 
was created in which some of the labour leaders 
thought it right to contest parliamentary elec¬ 
tions and actually some of them found their 
way to the Dominion Parliament. One of 
them was Mr. J. S. Woodsworth. This gentle¬ 
man who was bqfn in the province of Ontario 
in 1874 but was brought up in the province of 
Manitoba, had been educated in the university 
of his jirovince and at Oxford mainly for work 
as a Methodist Minister. In fact, until 1918, 
be bad been engaged in the work of a clergy 
mail. But, as already mentioned, about this 
time labour troubles broke out and he thought 
it right to espouse the cause of the under dog. 
He had to give up his position in the Methodist 
Ministry ami henceforward devoted all his 
time to the organisation of labour movement. 
In 1921, he came into the Canadian Hon.?e of 
Commons and eat there as a labourite. For the 
next ten year.s however the Labour Party did 
not make much headway. The. programme of 
this Party was also not very clearly and 
definitely chalked out. But in 1932 came to 
end this period of indefinite action. The 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation was 
now started and today Mr. Woodsworth 
happens to be the national chairman- of this 
Federation and in this capacity he leads the 
small group of seven members who had been 
retuiTied under its auspices. 

The readers may of course be puzzled by 
the name of the Party as the present writer 
himself was. But he was told in reply to his 
question that this name was decided upon in 
1932 as a result of considerable deliberation. 
In the province of British Columbia in which 
the Party is making very rapid headway it 
has to appeal to the industrial workers who 
happen to live in the urban areas. In the 
province of Manitoba, however, where also the 
Party is achieveing considerable success, it has 
to work among the rural agricultiBal workers. 
Now the peasants, as it has been proved in 
France and even in England, are not attracted 
very much by the tenets of socialism. Socia¬ 
lism as a cry in fact leaves them cold. But 
co-operation has an appeal of its own both for 
the industrial and agricultural workers. 
Besides in North America (in Canada as well 
as U. S. A ) socialism even as an ideal is looked 
upon wii^ considerable suspicioo not oidy by 
the great capitalists but a& by the ordinary 
ra^ a^ file of the peqpte. So it was not 
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thought wise to alicna^ the sympathy of the 
general people by adopting openly the socialist 
label. Hence the innocuous naini' of the 
('o-oiierative Commonwealth Federation was 
chosen for the party. 

The platform of the Party, as drawn up 
in July 1938, appears to have much in coninion 
with the platfonii of the British Labour Party. 
Its mottos are security, Ireedoni, unity, 
democracy, justice and prosiienty The object 
ot the C C. F. IS • 

“to build a vocicly In wh cb evoiy man and woman ban 
an opportunity tot imcfid and ron^i nial w<»ik. a dticnt 
mrome and a voicp in tbe manogcmi rit ot butb pobt cal 
and pconomn attair^ It uim'« to pslablinb n MKial oidei 
baspjl on Froodom, Pt-arp and Plenty bn .ill ’* 

It thinks it can gam ils |)iii)iosc by jilann- 
ing “the inoduction and distiibntion ol our 
wealth ill ueoordanee wifli the needs ol (he 
people” It wants “to plaee the eiitiie issue 
and eontiol ol currency and ciedit und< i a 
piihliely-owned and eonttolled Bank of 
t'anada” It belie\es that 

“no foiin of so< al ownoish p can lio ri illv i(Tiilivi 
dpatt fiom th( soriiilizahon of tin* liiont idl s\si ni Ilii. 
involvos more than nioneldiv itfoon tiionttli noooldiv 
iiforin IS also an intiirrii} pail ol tin* C ( t [iiotiosaN’’ 

It accordingly wants 

“to sofiali/t*. in iIm* pulil c wilfaio. iinlnslrits and snvitts, 
Ihc piildic ownersliip ot winch is isscntial to tin opcia 
lion of ihc nalioral plan, pjrtuulailv ihosp who li an 
monopolist c m rharacicr.” 

Among the other items of reform which 
the C. C. P. wants to cany out is (he lehabili- 
tation of the fishing industiy and a iiroiie* 
standard of living for fishermen by eneoui aging 
co-operative credit iacilities and assoeialioii***, 
by stimulating the estabhsbinent ol eo-ojierativ 
fish packing and processing jilants and by 
guaranfeeing adequate prices lor the fishermen’s 
Jiroducts. The C C'. F. also wants to mtiodiiee 
the system of unemployment insurance. Canada 
IS one of the backward countries in ibis re«i)eet 
and the Party of Mr. Woodsworth is out to 
make good the situation. With regard to 
Unemployment Relief which is now a resjionsi- 
bility of tlie municipalities the C. C P. has very 
definite and clear-cut view.s. It wants that the 
Dominion should take up the responsibility. 

In regard to National Unity and Foreign 
Policy—^tho two subjects which are increasingly 
exercising the mind of the Canadian public— 
the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation has 
'cry advanced views of its own. It has set its 
face definitely against the decisions of the 
British Privy Otuncil under which the provinces 
have the Etominion at their mwey. It wants 
that the British North America Aet should be 
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immediately amended so as to bring the 
Canadian constitution into line with modem 
conditiona. In regard to foreign policy it wants 
that the Canadian iieople should cease to regard 
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(heir ODuntry as a mere colony and should 
iisMcrt the fact that ('aiuida is ns tree and 
iiKlependent a** any other independent country 
111 till* world imd it is m the light of this new 
status fot Canada that its foieign policy should 
be shaped. 

The Co-ojierative Commonwealth Federa¬ 
tion grouf) III the House of Commons is at 
piesent a very small one. But all the seven 
iiieiiibers w'lio make up the group are exceedingly 
1 anlw'orking and earnest men. Mr. Woofls- 
worth himself is a clear and convincing speaker 
Ills dejuity, Major J. W. Coldwell, who is a 
younger man, appears to have complete grasp 
of the prohloms of his country. He al^ speaks 
clearly and convincingly and has a fine voice 
which reaches all parts of the House and ought 
to apfieal to all sectionm Mrs. Maoinnis, whoM' 
husband is also in the House as a C. 0. F. 
member, acts as the Secretary to the group. 
Slie is the daugditef of Mr. Woodsworth and 
is a surprisingly well-informed woman. It 
seems certain that the Federation will forge 
ahead in Hie eoming years. 
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Side fey #de Uie Co-operative Coinmon- 
weaitii Federation is working the Communist 
Farty., It has no representetives in the House 
of Comrnbne at Ottawa. But outside it has 
eighteen thousand members and has succeeded 
in"^" returaing one tnember to a provincial 
assembly and about one hundred to the different 
imuiicipial bodies. It does not seem that the 
two loft parties arc willing to co-operate with 
each other. On the contrary, as in Great 
Britain, tlrere appears to be not only mucli 
suBtneion but l)ad blood as well between the 
two. The word Coinraunism stinks in the 
nostrils of -most men in Canada as it. iloes in 
the United States. In tlie province of Quebec 
where the Roman Catholic (.'-luirch holds com¬ 
plete sway over the mind of the iK^o|»le, <'om- 
rnuiiism wdiich stands for godlessness i.s given 
no (luartcrs. Jn 1937, was passed a law in 
that province which is known as the Padlock ' 
law. It puts communism practically muks' a 
ban. If any one is found to preaeli commun¬ 
ism, the room in which he lives nniy la^ |)ut 
under lock and key by the police and Ik^ 
tiirntsi out. 

Apart from the parties which have been 
enumerated 'above, there is one other party 
which is Working only in the province of 
Quelree teitt wheih has no national affiliation. 
This is wliat is known as the national Union 
Party—t.he party which is now in power 
in tlw, province? It has an intere.sting lustoiy 
hehind it and may be told here in a mitshell. 
For long (more than a quarter of a century) 
the Liberal Party was in )H)wer in (iuel)(H^ It 
was headed for ov'cr twenty years by M. 'rat- 
ehcre.au whose family has been settled in tlie 
province since the third decade of the 17th 
ocnturJ^ He has in his veins the blue blood 
of the <dd French nobility. He has the repu¬ 
tation of Iwing a very polished and cultured 
man himself a*^ all the members of his family 
are. also similarly soaker! in culture, which is 
the heritage of iimny of the old land-owning 
families in Quebec. Professor Kennedy of the 
Toronto University, who is a gootl friend of 
the Tatehereau family and knows it intimately, 
told the writer that such was the tradition of 
the. Tatchereaus that in family conversations 
there cmi never be any mention of money and 
material wealth. Alt financial questions arc 
talwb. T^ Tatchereaus talk about lltoraturc, 
philQSwhy> art and similar subjerfa. This is 
eeitwiBy * surpriaii^ in North America where 
everj^pg is counted and valued in terms of 
raont^ iWlien you wilt be taken round a 
builoHng or a monument, it is not the arohitee- 
ture of the building but the number of dollars 


Which it costs the Government, about which 
you will hear. In this material appraisal of 
values Canada may not have gone to the smne 
extent as the great republic iunnediatety to its 
south, but still this country also is tinged 
with the same brush to a great extent. The 
province of Quebec, where old traditions .are 
still maintained and sometimes maintained 
with a vengeance, appears to be an exception 
to this rule. And the family of M. Tatehereau 
illustrates it in jn eminent manner. 

Now sometime back the Liberal Party led 
so long by M. Tatehereau became unpopular. 
Many of tlie liberals themselves cut away 
from the Party moorings and founded what 
eanic to be known as the Nationalist Party. 
By nationalism of course it did not mean the 
tUinadian nationalism. It meant the national¬ 
ism of tiiiebec which was racially, spiritually, 
eiilturally, imd liriguistieally separate from the 
l■(‘st of (kitmcla. The Nationalists believed 
that (IucIh^c must cut away from the Dominion 
if it was to maintain its distinctive character. 
.Inst at the time that these laberals, now 
turned Nationalists, broke away from the 
fjiberal Party an<l thinned its ranks, the Con- 
■servatives who were so long in the wilderness 
ennie forward to exploit the opportunity. They 
joined hands with the Nationalists and the 
coalition thu.s formed came to be known as the 
National llnion Party. It fought the election 
of 193.5 under the leadership of M. Dupplessis 
who was foiiiierly a lawyer at the Three Rivers 
hut joined politics and entered provincial legis¬ 
lature in 1928. He is now forty-nine years of 
age and has been in the Quebec Assembly since 
he was first elected to it elevpn years ago. His 
coalition jiarty was returned to tile Assembly 
with a Large majority and he wM acicofdiugly 
called upon to form the governmeidi. Onpe 
however he became the head of the. nsmistry, 
he forgot all about the Nationalism' of ^ebec 
and is now as loyal to the federation as tlie 
premier of any other province. This attitude 
of his has no doubt alienated a number of his 
Nationalist friends. But he seems tq be 
strongly entrenched in power. The :pBlicy he 
is following has an authoritarian aira fascist 
bias which apjieals to the dignitaries Of Roman, 
Catholic ' Church. The Padlock Law ^which 
was passed two years ago parOy Rlufea 
this policy of the Dui^lessis Govaamseht, It 
is expected that so bng as he maintains' this 
authoritarian attitude, he Will have the support 
of the Church and t^refore of the electorate. 
So the-|4^ational Union Party whieh has only a 
provincial s^ificaRce w likely to remain in 
power for aotne years to tmm? , . ■ . 
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In the wider worid of Canada, however, fight as a uited Party against tlwj C.C.F. the 
if the Liberals and Conservatives combine and augnmente will be clear and logical.* 

Ottawa, Canada * The phatographa reproduced here wwe taken hy 

April 25, 1939 Proleasor B. C. Coha of the Science College, Calcutta 
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Kmi<hoii)kiiy i'l an aiicK'iil art. It ix iiii'iitioncd 
in the earlicht liixtorios of tiie vorld and wlicn 
• Moses wrote and Hotner sang,’ it is said, 
‘needlework was no new thing.’ The Old 
Testament gives ininulo deseniitiou ol the 
einhroidcry of tlie priestly garments, and it is 
supposed tlml the Helirew women learnt tlie 
art from the Egyptians. It is probably from 
this souree that it passed on to us. 

Indian embroideries whieh are ptaclised 
all over the country today comprise a large 
number of different kinds and classes of labnes 
[irodueed by art workers inspired by widely 
tatted aims and working under 
eondilions indefinitely diverse 
Kinbroideivd mvtslimB arc a 
class liy tlicrnselves, but inen- 
lion of the cotton, woolen, silk, 
satin, velvet, pashmina or 
kashmir and other fabrics, or¬ 
namented with embroidery by 
the art workers of India, brings 
into view a vast multiplicity of 
textile products, manufactured 
in many different places. 

The clothing of the people 
of India might almost be des¬ 
cribed as woven in the required shapes 
and giaes and but rarely cut inUi gannents 
that fit the body. It is this cireuiristanee, 
very possibly, that has given birth to the 
ineongrucms indifferences, when European 
costumes are resorted to, these being made to 
fit the body or ev«i to serve the purpose for 
which they were oi^nally desiirnpd. By far 
the largest portion of the people of India m 
ilressed in eolton. Certain colours or methods 
of omananta^on we, aa « rdo, rigorotaly 
adhered to byWWe important communitaes. 
Further, designs usually met with have been 
elaborated after cepteries eff adiqitation to the 
special purpose of particular garment. 


The cssenee of deeorativ'' iiH may be said 
to be conventionalism—Uie poetiy of arts as it 
inii!ht he defined. It does not follow that in 
the scheme of colours adopted, Uie leaves in a 
lloral design need be green any more than the 
floweis and Iriiits must of necessity originate 
at their tnii' iiosilions botanieally. To secure 
(lie efl'oct ami feeling, no abHolutc adherence to 
every coiiditimi of iialure is the aim of tins 
hiancli of art. Perhaps the most sirikii^ 
feature of Indian art may be said to be this 
masterly treatment of colour in which the 
resiionse and balance is invariably complete. 



A design in ‘Kalabatun.’ Cold wires have been worked throughout 

Pahtobal Am ^ 

A cursory glance of the Indian raaabroideries 
will reveal one or .two aspect# of collective 
interest tliat will be found mterwtirig. 
Embroidery has attained its higjb^t development 
in Northern or North-west India. It is more 
frequently found among the inhabitants of the 
hills than of the plains. It is a pastoral art 
in its inception. As a rule, hi^ly coloured 
embroideries are fodnd in temperate tracts and 
white embroideries in tropical countries. 

FVom the histofroal point of view, it would 
be of advantage to ^tray tide subject in l^h 
duses, the result attained by the aborimnal 
tribes as,spell a« that by the skilled artificers 
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Throughout the 


of the civilized communities. 


rawmtainous tocts of India embroidery, in 
some foim^ is nearly always met with. The 
stitches ensploj^ and the art conceptions dis¬ 
played by these aboriginal tribes are of the 


greatest possible value, in conveying a cnncep- 
tion of the knowledge jiosseesed by tbeni, luier 
to the Muslim conquests and domination. A 
.stuily of the embroideries eharaetoii.stii' of tin; 
hill tribes of Assam W'ould afford luiiterinls for 
the pi-oduction of an epitome of the n(;edlework 
not of India only but of the world. Sonn; of 
the examples seen in these tracts are of a very 
advanced order and exceedingly beautiful, such 
as the line-darn stitch cmbroid('ri(;s of tin; 
Kamptis and Singpos. The gracrtfiil scrolls 
worked by the women of Mani|)ur on their 
garments in satin-stitch, are indicative of an 
conceptions possibly of the greatest historic 
value. The embroideries of tbe flare and 
Khasia Hills are similarly beautiful and will 
richly repay critieal study and comparison with 
the be.st results in the more advanced provinces 
of India. 

Mktiiods Adopted 

The peculiarity of Indian needlework is 
that the needle is pulled away from, not drawn 
towards, the operator. In other words, the 
action of. sewing adopted here is just the 
opposite to that pursued in Europe. The per¬ 
sistence with which we work in this so-called 
'opposite direetion' seems due to the lesser 
(teVetqpment of the extensor muscles of the 
aati not a peryKwity in character. 


It would be noted that prior to the Muslim 
conquests the needle was not in much demand, 
since the garments of the Hindus were mostly 
worn in the condition in which they Were woven. 
Still, the extremely local character and intimate 
association with distinct 
races and aboriginal tribes, 
of many of the Indian dorms 
of embroideiy, point to their 
being indigenous. Moroovpr, 
tbe stitch used Very material¬ 
ly influences the nature of 
the designs adopted. For 
example, eurves would be 
next to impo-ssible with darn 
or satin stitches, but very 
easily attained by chain 
stitch. And this is precisely 
the character of the em¬ 
broideries met with in dis¬ 
tricts where! the one or the 
otleei- forms of needlework 
jerevails. Similarly, the pre¬ 
ference for embroidered gar¬ 
ments has largely dictated 
the class of fabrics to be 
woven. For example, it is 
customary for darn stitch 
to I)e einjiloyod on coarse cotton and chain 
stitcli to be used on .silk or woolen fabrics. 
From these and such like considerations, there¬ 
fore, it may be aceei)ted that the actions and 
reactions of eml)roidery on-the artistic feelings 
ami industrial attaimnents of the people of 
India is ikely to have been considerable and 
far-rea.(;luiig. 

In addition to darn stitch, two or three 
other forms of needlework arc met with in 
Kashmir shawls, table cloths and curtains.' The 
ontliues of the j>attenis in woven shawls are 
sharpened up by stem-stitching, with pasham 
thread. In all the cheaper embroideries, such 
us those i)roduci;d veiv extensively iii many 
towns of the Punjab, the embroidery is done 
witli (parse pasham or even imported woollen 
yarn, in stem and feather stitches. In the finer 
foiTOs the embroidery is in dam stitch and so 
niinute that the individual stitches can,'with 
difliculty, be recognized by the naked eye. 

Fink EMBBoroERiBS 

Within the last few years, embroideries of 
all kinds have become so popUtKrd^at a fairly 
large and prosperous indust^ has ijirung" 
Delhi, Agra,v Benares and LuckPow in the 
United^Provinces have been famous for many 
centuri^ fcir their rich emlnTuderiee, both in 
gold and silVOT wire as also in iriik ttoad. 



‘ KaSidani.’ Cold and silver threads Is ing worked on a ‘ .Sari ’ border. 
‘ Kiimdani ’ is duiu': on silk or musliiii 
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Tliey orginated possibly with the grandees of 
the Mughal Court and for many years were mot 
with exclusively on heavy textiles, such as velvet 
and satin, htrving a Iming of coaite cotton to 



‘ Zardiui Gold and wlvti wire being woiked 
on velvet 


f tiiv the wnght ot tlie niiivsi\< woik jilixd 
on Ihi surface Tins style ot woik is usid iiuim- 
ly loi men’s coats, caps, collais, and otliu such 
])Uii>()ses 

Dam and stitin stiftlus au (xtciisiMl-v 
Used by the people oi the Puniab, Smd anil 
Katliiawar In Eustiin Bengal, oeiuis atiothii 
siiiprisingly luteitsting untie oi (htse stylis of 
iieedlcwoik Fiom Daeca oome the last and 
finest embroideries in mid, silvei and silk, snl 
'hose einbroieleied neek-cloths winch in giitn 
HI marriages Besides, i>lmlkin wink sudi as 
handkerchiefs, curtains, embroideied with muga 
silk, IS also a speciality of this plan 

In Bahawalpui, Multan, Minitgoineiy, 
Deta Ghazi Khan and Jhaiig, a form ot embroi¬ 
dery 18 done that might be desenhed as a 
knotte'd form of erewel The thread passes 
through and through, repeating the same 
pattern on both sides, but a twist or knot is 
given by alternately looping one ovei the other 
in a short dam stitch Many beautiful 
‘ kamarbands ’ (waist-belts) are made of this 
and sold m thousands all over the country. 

Gold and Silveb Embroidebti 

Gold and silver embroidery falls undei two 
heaeis ;—(1) the heavy and massive (sardosi) 
pd (2) the light and graceful (kamdani) 
The former is worked on velvet or satm with 
usually a heavy cotton lining to give support 
to the gold work, while tiie latter is on muslin 
w fine silk Tliey are mainly accomplished as 
‘ couching ’ and ‘ laid ’ embroideries, that is to 


say, eeitain portions of the design are cushioned 
so as to raise the embroidery aliovi the general 
level, while m still other instances gold braiding 
or sjiecially-formed gold wnes art laul in the 
required fashion and attachineni given by 
yellow silk brought by needle from below. 

Another very expensive and tine embioideiy 
IS what 18 called ‘ kaJabatun ’ This is mostly 
done in Delhi, Lucknow, Multan and Peshawai 
It has biHjn estimated that Delhi alone piiidutos 
ovei 3,000,000 miles of these wins poi annum 

With some kinds of tliesi- tinbroideiiis, a 
foiiii of bi aiding is done which make them look 
artistic and beautiful It is calk (1 ‘ doll ’ wuik 
and IS commonly seen on pnshiiiina fabiics 
Tht liiitf tnmmings produced aie gota, kinan, 
and h.idla Tht w, by the looms uw d, might 
Ik d(sriil)(d as knitted moie than woven into 
an open ttxtuie 

Apiit fioin this, the massively heavy 
cmhioidirv of elephant tiappings and masnads 
(till gold (Mipit plaiid 111 front ot tin IhioncI 
still exists ,u!d ]s used by llaias and Nawnbs 
in almost all the States throughout India 
Till i( IS baldly any locality that does not show 



An Indiiin lady at her embroidery work 

somethmg in its gold embroidery that is as 
distinct as are its ruined tombs, mdsques 
temples and pslaees—something that marks the 
indmdualliy of its ruless aid the dynasty of 
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which, perhaps, it was the capital. This shows and its own distinct characteristics, which 
that every kind of national industry has its account for its cliarm. 
romance, its own record of steady development, taotographs by Mies WaWda Asii] ' 


TATA AND GANDHI 

A Study in Contrast • 

Ry FIRGZE ('OWA8 JI DAVAR, m.a., nn.n. 


Eoonomjhts jodne llie Krentness of a cnuiitry 
hy ilh wcattli, uioralistM by (he virtue of its 
inhabitants. Rotli criteria an- indi.speiisai)le to 
the well-being of the state, and the i)atriot can 
afford to diseard neither. In the latter lialf of 
flic 19th oentury India was industrially .so far 
backward as to aiijM-ar almost mc(iis'val. Her 
present position is very largely due to tlio en¬ 
terprise and ability of Mr. .Tamsliedji Nosliir- 
wanji Tata, the centenary of whose l)irth was 
celebrati'd by ids grateful fellow-eouutrymen 
in Mareli last. It is to this born pioneer and 
bis sons, who earned on their fatlier’s work in 
the same spirit, that fndia ow'es her indtistrial 
regeneration ami eeonoinie prospeiilv, for. 
Tiord Gurson remarked, no Indian of tlie present 
generation had done more for the eommeree 
and industry of India than ,1. N. Tala Tlie 
vast hydro-electric works, supplying electric 
energy to 9(t per cent of the mills in Roml)ay, 
and the colossal iron and steel works, that 
have converted the unkrunvii village of Rukehi 
into the ulfra-niodem city of .lamshedimr, are 
only two of the many concerns that lu'ar testi¬ 
mony to the genius and foresight of the 
master, who,' in ■words of his biographer Mr 
F, P. Harris, united the vision of an American 
captain of industry with the love of minutifr 
of a German. Today the House of Tatas 
provide* bread to 76,000 Indians—a proud 
record \mheaten in the land populated by erorcs 
of Hindus and Muslims. 

But man does not live by bread alone, for 
great is the eountrv, says Mahatma Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi, where truth and non¬ 
violence most prevail. Dear is India to 
Oandhi’s heart, but dearer still is truth, and so 
inherently religious is his na^re that he 
always places truth and non-violence befWre 
liberty. Gandhi in 1921 wrote in Ymmg India : 

“ If India made vioieiice h< r cceed, I would not care 
to live in India: she would cease to ov^e any pride in 
me. My patriotism is subservient to my idiiieii.* 


Ills transparent lioiiesty was admitted 
wlien lie withdrew the SatySgraha movement 
wlien it was at its height only because it was 
degenerating into mob-fury. Gandhi through 
Ids non-violence teaches not cowardice as is 
loo often supposed, but tlie noble gospel of 
suffering and sacrifice for tlie sake of liberty, 
truth and love. 

Gandhi, like religion, stands for renuncia¬ 
tion, Tata, like science, for acquisition : 
(Jandlii prcaclii's relinquishment of worldly 
(IchircK, 'I'ala acquired wealtli but gave away 
munifieeiit doiiatioiih to advance the welfare of 
tlie iicojile. Gandhi deereascal the draominator 
of the eouniry and ledueed his own sartorial 
and diefefie neials lo a kliaddar loin-eloth and 
a cup of goat’s milk. Tata inereaiied tlie 
national numerator by amassing millions and 
providing employment to thousands; but as 
Sif Dinshab E. Waeha observes in his life of 
Die great industrialist, he was convinced that 
wealth was only a means to an end, tlie end 
lieiiig the service of humanity in general and 
his country in partieular. Tata, for instance, 
slirewdly ealeulated that an I.C.8. post, held 
hy an individual till his death at seventy, cost 
our country nearly two lacs of rupees. Such 
posts were usually occupied by En^ishmen who 
thus drained our country of a good round sum 
during their lifetime. By establishing his cos¬ 
mopolitan scholarship Tata managed to secure 
these posts for Indians, and it was remarked 
in 1925 that 20 per cent of Indian civilians 
(and some leading doctors and engineers too) 
were Tata scholars. Tata again raised that 
the one thing lacking in India’s material 
development was soience, withowt oontintlftus 
progre^ in which industrial advanesment was 
not possible. This led to anott*r oostot^litan 
chanty—;^ establishment of the Ba^lore 
Research Institute, which cost the princely 
donor ^irty lacS', s^ to be the first large sum 
ever set apart for purely edueaMon&l purposes 
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in modem timeg. Gandhi, being a saintly 
person works for the refief of the down-trodden 
and backward classes ; Tata was a man of 
the world and believed-in the survival of the 
fittest. Tata’s aim in hie charities was not so 
much to prop up the weakest and most helpless 
Imt to ameliorate the condition of such people 
of strained circumstances as had brains ami 
merit to be of use to tlie country. 

Gandhi, like a typical Hindu sanySsin, 
practises and preaches the principle ; “ 1 have 

not, 1 crave not, I care not.” Tata, imbued 
with the true Zaratliuslitrian spirit, would have 
said: “ I get in order to give.” GamUii’s 
philosophy is essentially negative : he thinks 
of destroying Lancashire’s eommeroial supre- 
maey by boycotting its gisids and asking 
|)(‘ople to spin tlicir few clothes thi'inselves on 
a ‘ charkha.' Tata was decidedly m'silive and 
mined at introducing Western methods and 
machinery and beating Ijuncasliire on its own 
ground by producing in his mills cloth bctlcr 
and cheaiier than Knglish stuff. Gandhi is 
nothing it not an idealist; Tata was a man of 
rare vision but, as Sir Lawrenee .lelikins said 
about him ; 


“Its Miove fur lealll’cs and was iiul onu lo let down 
einply liiirkets Inin empty wells. ” 

(iandlii always dreams about the past 
when there were no inaehiiies lo grind ineii 
ilowii to soulle.ss drudgery, and when jM-ople 
eoiild meet their own re(|uireiiients on the 
spinning-wheel. Had this retrogratie theory ol 
Hark to Nature (after all not for the first time 
hroached by Gandhi to a womleriiig wtirld) 
lieeii literally followed, the great Indian leader 
would have put tlie hands of the clock ot 
Tndia’s progress back by a few centuries. In 
achieving India’s freedom be would have des¬ 
troyed her material and liainiiered her intellec¬ 
tual civilization. Tliis theory of retrogression 
to primitive conditions doubtless itossesses 
some charming romantic and poetic possibi¬ 
lities, but when reduced to practice it apjtears 
as absurd as the voluntarjy return of a full- 
grown adolescent to babbling childhood. The 
charkha is good enough for the poor, the un¬ 
employed, the cultivators who lie idle several 
months in the year : but it is an eyesore to the 
cultured, and the very idea of wasting two 
precious hours over that ante-diiuvian wheel 
looks like a revojting anachronism. 

Tata on the ^er hand realized that 
machinety wiHi all its evils (and their name 
is legion) had after all come to stay, and (hat 
its attendant disadvimtages bad to be manfully 
combated and oonqnerea or at least modified. 


Tata was consequently all for better and more 
efficient machinery, for he believed that the 
renunciation of the same wouki spell the in¬ 
dustrial-. and economic ruin of the country. 
But we need not whip a dead horse. Gandhiji 
himself travels by railway and motor cars and 
sends messages over the tek'phone and the 
telegraph, and thus silently disproves the 
much-maligned Back to Nature theory. Great 
men are often subject to great fads, and 
idealists generally tend to ignore all sense of 
Itroporfiou and proceed to undesimhie lengths. 
It is difficult, for instance, to forget or forgive 
Gandtii’s (piixotic freak, comic and yet crimi¬ 
nal, of destroying several palm trees in 
(iiijuiat. His iiare-brainc<l adventure of the 
htiriiing of British-made cloth alienated the 
sympathies of some of ids warniisst admirers 
like I he Hev. G. F. Andrews, who rightly 
condeiimed it lor the hatred it created among 
tlie people for the British. Gandhi’s extra- 
vagmitly iutile advice to the Indians not to 
many and breed a population of slaves in a 
eoimtiy already swarming with them was 
forlimalely not taken serioutlly by liis adher¬ 
ents or even by the memliers of his own family. 
In short Gandhi by his Himalayan blunders, 
his too apparent ineonsisteneies, his mmenount- 
ahle hliufflings, and his astounding instances of 
eomplele vottr-jan , has came to be the Chinese 
puzzle of Indian jHilitios. But great men are 
irresponsible in the sense of their btting more 
at tlie merey ol their inni'r voiee tlian wiokeil 
peojile are under the iloraiiiation of their lower 
appetites. Honest and oiitsiiokcii criticism is 
the only weapon a mystified nation can wield 
against I he iilleraiiei's of unbalanced genius. 
But Gandhiji, lik(> all great men, has suffered 
most not from his enemies, but from the un¬ 
critical and blind devotion of his own followers, 
who consider his own foibles us virtues and 
thus make their hero’s position all the more 
desix'i-ate. If only the blemishes of great 
leaders wore duly criticised by the thiwng 
jHiblie, it would help ts) bring their undoubted 
merits and services into well-deserved promi¬ 
nence. 

Tata through Up-to-date machinery ren¬ 
dered tlie most memorable services to his 
country by utilizing to the utmost her raw 
materials. If Tata ^Jjad renounced machinery 
and advocated the colt-of the chaikha, foreign¬ 
ers would have wormed their way into Indian 
markets, founded their own industeies in our 
country, and monopoUeed her resources as they 
have done in other parte of the world. ’This 
would have forged another link of servitude 
on India’s idready heavy oh^. But Tata 
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easily foresaw the calamity and averted the 
ilreaded evil with the help of Western machi¬ 
nery, thus bringing prosperity to his country 
and laying the land of his birth under an un- 
forgnittable <lebt of gratitude. Gandhi’s heart 
is replete with universal love, but for India’s 
sake he would break uitli the West—an 
attitude never uppieeiated hy Dr. Tagore. 
Tutu tm the I’oiitrary held that our eouiitry viis 
more likely to profit hy eo-operatioii witli the 
W(‘st than by sniippiug all eonni'ction with it. 
As Sii G. Sydenhaiii Clarke (later Lord 
Sydeiihaiii) observed whih' unveiling 'I'ala’s 
statue III 1912 : 

appliculisn nf die ^piril ol ihi* Wcsl mis'l 
lli(> nrt'tl. i,{ ihc F.iel lias rutiiid iin pai^ulrr ixiMitirnt lliaii 

Mr. Tata. ” 

Itiil the similarities hel\ieeii these two great 
Indians are baldly less pronoiiiieed than their 
difl'ereliees. Holh men weie relieent, heheviiig 
more in deeds than in words Hoth were keen 
on seeing that India should buy indigenous 
materials, and it is sigmlieant that 'I'ata re- 
nuiiK'd his Dharumsi Mill at Kiirla in Bombay 
as “ Swadeshi Mill ” and that belore the cult 
of Swadeshi hud been e.stablished or even 
seriously thought of. Both must be considered 
radieals in polities, looking to the eireiimslanees 
of their own times. Tiita had been a.-soeiated 
with the Congress, whose cause be iironioted 
unostentatiously with his purse. He is reported 
to have once remiirked to his friend Sir 
PheronKshah Mehta that he (the lutteri was 
not even half so radical us himself in political 
mattei-s Gandhi in spite of his dislike of 
WesU'rnisution, and Tata despite his being an 
Indian fimt and foremost, wi-re men of cosmo- 
imlitari outlook and claimed some of the noblest 
and most intellectual Westerni-rs as their inti¬ 
mate friends. Both were thoroughly self- 
respi'ctiiig. Gandhi is prcjiared to torgive the 
aggressor but not the aggression. When once 
severely handled in Booth Africa by a white 
fellow-traveller, he took the beating ipiietly, 
but refused after all to relinquish his seat to the 
niftian who so nidely and unjustly chose to 
deprive him of it. Tata was once ill-treated by 
an Englislmian, but the former, against all 
advice to the contrary, refused to pocket the 
insult till the man of the ruling race tendered 
an aiHilogy. Tata is said to have given up 
voyaging by steamcm belonging to a well- 
known English coin)iany, because he noticed 
certain invidious distinctions made therein 
between Indians and Eiiroiieans. 

Both these great men were endowed with 
wonderful steadfastness and perseverance. 
Gaujhi as a staunch satyagrahi faces tile 


heaviest odds but refuses to budge an inch 
when he believes himself to be in the riglit. 
Tata was a scion of one of the priestly families 
of Navsnri, noted for their extreme tenacity 
in any cause they happened to espouse. This 
elmructeristic was often displayed by our hero 
who w'us repeatedly baffled in life but was 
never daunti'd by his disu]>]>uintments. When 
he took over the Dharamsi Mill at Kurla, he 
louiid it extremely difficult to renovate and 
work it successfully, hut he plodded on for ton 
long yeais, brought expert men from his 
Kiii|)ress Mills of Nagpur, anil was satisfied 
only w'hen he raised the Dharamsi Mill to a 
high level of efficiency. It is the jirivilegc of 
trcfiliie.ss to make out or kindle greatness in 
knulred spirits Men like G. R. Das, the 
Ni’hiu lallier ami son and the Patel brothers 
were gfap|)led to Gandhi’s soul with hoops of 
si eel. ami the adherence of such distinguished 
men imheates the powerliil liohi and magnetie 
peisoiiulity ot tlie master. Tata also in his 
own way ami iii a mueh restricted circle in¬ 
spired some 111 his followers with his own rare 
genius and eiithiisiasm. Three names only need 
be meiilKilled -that ol bis brilliant seerelary 
Prol. Baijorji Padshali. Mr. (later Sir) Bezoliji 
Dadabliai. llie able manager of Ibe Emiiress 
Mills of Nagpur, and Mr A. .1. Bilimoria ot 
the Iron ami Steel ('onipany. 

Tata was at bis best when he engaged bis 
restless mind on some project or the other, 
great or small, lie carried on exiieriinents in 
agriculture, horticulture, serieullurc, cotton- 
growing, cold storage, the manufacture of arti¬ 
ficial icc and the boring of Arlesian wells. His 
building activities were continued on an exten- 
sn’e scale, and the Taj Mahal Hotel, ' a 
glorious asset of Bombay, will remain a 
memorial of Tata’s iiuignifieent contribution to 
till' city he loved so well. Annoyed at the 
exorbitant charges of several European 
steamers, Tata once conceived the ambitious 
project of building a line of his own, flying his 
own flag of “ Hmnata, Hukhta, Huvarashta ” 
(good thoughts, good words, good deeds), the 
key-note of the Zarathushtrian faith. He had 
also thought of a scheme for the reclamation of 
Back Bay, and another about the eonversion 
of .luhu Tara, then a negligible little village, 
into a sea-side resort. But he was not destinetl 
to outlive his 65th year and could hardly spare 
time for minor pursuits. Both Gandhi and 
Tata loved the poor and the depressed, Gandhi’s 
over-sensitive heart painfully reverberating the 
cries of grief sent up by crorcs of his down¬ 
trodden countrymen. Tata’s genuine sympathy 
for the poor may be judged from his advocaqr 
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of inordinately hea\’y taxation on the rich, for 
be held that incomes over Rs. 60,000 per year 
sliould be taxed at 20 per cent. Unstly, we may 
refer to Gandhi’s puritanical tastes and stoical 
liabite of life, his orange-juice and goat’s milk 
being likely to go down in history as the mini- 
iimni diet of the world's Dictators. Tata, it 
is true, was fond of the good tilings of the 
world, and indeed his esurient indiscretions are 
said to have hastened his end. But it is 
remarkable that both men hated drink and 
condemned drunkenness, an3 Tata heartily 
disapproved the idea tliat the right to sell 
intoxicants should be knocked down to the 
highest bidder. 

But after all is said and done, the fact 
remains that Tata wa.'- only a pioneer of 
industries, even though the greatest in Indio, 
while the world-reriowneii Gandhi, ivho belongs 
to a different category, is the inaugurator of a 
whole age. Gandhi’s interests and activities are 
so all-ernbracing and many-sided, that there is 
hardly a department of life unaffected by them. 
When a country festers in the depths of political 
and social degradation, bound and chained like 
Andromeda, and when the prospect looks 
gloomy with no relief in sight, some Perseus of 
rare genius or virtue, like Gandhi, is despatched 
by the Lord to lead her out of bondage. As 
jiatriot, thinker and leader of men, Gandhi’s 


place is among the few immortals in the w’orld’s 
history, who by their predominant influence 
have promoted the welfare and moulded the 
destinies of nations. Gandhi has effected an 
all-round and far-reaching aw'akcning both in 
British India and (let us hope even alter the 
Rajkot affair) in the Native States, and its 
results, visible in politics, literature, art, 
philosophy, religion, law and social reform, 
include the emancipation of women, the drive 
against illiteracy, the introduction of prohi¬ 
bition and the extinction of untouchabihty. 

Hindu religion, as lived by the Rishis of 
old, was displayed in the last century oy Sree 
Ramnknslina Paramhansa; but religion in 
actual practice in every conceivable walk of 
worldly life has been lii’cd and taught in our 
own days by Gandhi, the indefatiaable experi- 
mcnlei with truth. Gandhi has breathed a new 
soul in the decaying ribs of India, and the 
country now dances to the tune of this Mohan 
of the modern age, the most powerful soul-force 
m the world at the present day. Gandhi is 
greater than can be described in these few lines; 
yet it must be conceded that our industrial 
salvation at any rate lies not in hi“ primitive 
gospel of eharkha-spinning, Rack to Nalme 
and renunciation of niaehinciy, but will be 
achieved on the lines laid down by India’s fore¬ 
most industrialist—.lamshedji N. Tata. 


EDUCATION IN HYDERABAD 
An Analysis 

By S. RAMA CHAR 


Fioubes speak. To him who knows their 
language they convey a more accurate and 
vivid picture than a mass of isolated individual 
instances. In this article I propose to interpret 
the meaning of figures (provided in ofScial 
publications) relating to the Educational policy 
of the Hyderabad State. 

At the outset I would like to make it clear 
that I bear no ill-will towards any sect or 
community. If from the facts and figures at 
iny disposal 1 am forced to come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the Government of H.E.H. the Nizam 
are partial towards a particular language and 
community to the detriment of others it is not 
uiy fault. I do not grudge the progress that a 
particular community is making in the sphere 

23—7 


of education. In fact, even the achievements 
of the minority commumly arc not worth being 
proud of. The “ achievements ” arc anything 
but progressive. If the conclusions that I 
derive are wrong I am open to correction. 

Though in size and jiopulation Hyderabad 
is the premier State in India, from the point of 
view of literacy it is the most backward State. 
As far back as the year 1881, 37 people in a 
thousand were literate in Hyderabad. Today 
the expenditure on education is at least 50 times 
what it w'as in 1881. But the literacy figure 
is only 48.5 per thousand. The following table 
from the census report will bear out my con¬ 
tention. It will be seen that Hyderabad stands 
last in the list. 
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I.ITKK*TK PEB MILLE AGED 5 AND OVER 
Pkovinces Males 



1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

Hi'figal 

188 

181 

161 

147 

Madru« 

219 

173 

171 

137 

C. 1*. & Berai .. 

110 

87 

62 

103* 

Bombav 

IW 

138 

139 

131 

Travuncort' 

408 


248 

215 

MywHre 

174 

14.3 

112 

117* 

Haroila 

331 

277* 

229* 

199* 

Hyderabad 

a") 

57 

51 

21 

lilTGHAlE PER 

Hll 11. 

AGED 5 

AND OVER 


iVoMNCES 


Females 



l')31 

1921 

1911 

1901 

Bengal 

22 

21 

13 

9 

Madras 

25 

24 

20 

11 

C. P. SBfiar .. 

11 

8 

3 

8 

Buinbuy 

2.3 

24 

• 16 

10 

Tiuvaiu'UJc 

168 

— 

50 

31 

Mysore 

33 

22 

13 

8* 

Barodu 

79 

,51* 

25* 

9* 

Hyderabad 

12 

8 

4 

5 


In Hyderabad about 28.6 per cent of the 
boys ot (be school-Roing age and about 4.7 jur 
cent of (be girls of the school-going age attend 
hcliool. d'hc total number of ]jublic schools to¬ 
day in the State is 4790 with a strength of 
3,62,I(K) students against 7890 schools anl 
b'tOfiOt) students in Mysore; 3862 schools willi 
a strength of 7,55,139 students in Travancore; 
2.342 institutions with a strength of 2,80,735 
students in IJnroda. Let us not forget that 
Hyderabad is at least eleven times larger than 
Travancore and is threi' times more populous 
than Travancore. It is twice tlu' size ol Mysore 
in area and its population is 2^ times that of 
Mysore. While Baroda is less than a tenth of 
Hyderabad in area and its population is about 
1/6 that of Hyderabad. 

The Nizam's government do not seem to 
grudge any amount of expenditure on educa¬ 
tion. The expenditure on education since 1881 
has been steadily increasing. 


Year 
1881 
18') I 
l')01 
Wll 
1<)21 
1031 
1938 


Expeuditure 
Rs. 2,29.220 

„ 3,03,292 

„ 7,48.665 

„ 10,19,787 

„ 68,29,902 

„ 90,77,083 

„ 1,03,75,755 


While the annual expenditure on educa¬ 
tion in Hyderabad is about a crore of rupees, 
that of Mysore is only 66 lakhs, of 
Travancore and of Baroda within 4t) lakhs. 
The budget allotments for education in 
Hyderabad are more than double that of 
Baroda and Travancore, but the educational 
condition is not half as satisfactory as theirs. 


• Aged 10 and above. 


1 do not for a moment suggest that the educa¬ 
tional attainments of Mysore, Travancore and 
Baroda are anything to be very proud of. Only 
this much I say, that if theirs ie bad, Hyderabad’s 
is worse. Hyderabad spends about a crore o* 
rupees on its 4,790 institutions which have a 
strength of 3,62,160, whereas Mysore spends 
about 66 lakhs on its 7,890 institutions which 
have a strength of 3,39,696 pupils. On a rough 
calculation Mysore spends about Rs. 19 on 
every boy and Hyderabad spends about Rs. 27. 
We must also remember that Mysore has al¬ 
most double the number of .schools Ilyderabtid 
has, and therefore Mysore’s establishment 
charges must be more than that of Hyderabad. 
Yet, Alysore’s average is much less than that of 
Hyderabad. This is beciiuse the .Administra¬ 
tion is toi)-heavy. 

-According to the latest census report (1931) 
tile jxipulation of Hyderabad State is 1,44,,36,148. 
Tjinguistieally Hyderabad can be divided into 
three provinces. Telang.ana (Andhra), Maha¬ 
rashtra, and Karnataka, In all these parts of 
the State there are inhabitants whose 
mother-tongue is, besides the local language, 
Vrthi. The Tclugu-sjieaking population of the 
State is 69,72,534, Marathi—peaking 37,86,836 
Kanarese-speaking 16,20,094 and ITrdu-speak- 
ing 15,07,272. Tims we see that in order 
ot merit relugu comes first, Marathi second, 
Kanarese third, and Urdu laxt. Urdu is spoken 
by 10 per cent of the total poijulation of the 
State. Yet the medium of instruction in the 
Osmania University is Urdu. The Urdu medium 
of instruction has undoubtedly given a great 
impetus to Muslims. At the same time, as Urdu 
lia))pens to be a foreign language to a vast 
majority of the Hindus, it has acted as a brake 
on their progress. The following chart will 
bear out my contention : 



Total 

Hindu 

Muslim 

Year, 

population 

population 

population 

1881 

98,45.594 

88,93,181 

955,929 

1891 

.. 1,15,37.040 

1.03,15.249 

11,38,666 

1901 

.. 1.11,41,142 

98,70,839 

11,55,750 

1911 

.. 1,.33,74,676 

1,16,26,375 

13.80,990 

1921 

.. IM.71.770 

1,0656,453 

12,98577 

1931 

.. 1.44.,36,148 

151,76,727 

15,34,666 



No. of No. of 


Literates Literates 
per 1,000 per 1,000 
' Hindu Muslim among among 
Year. Literates Literatei Hindus Muslims 


1881 

.. 2,64,507 

45,752 

298 

48-4 

1891 

.. 3,46,475 

70,147 

.33-7 

61-6 

1901 

.. 2,50567 

63,110 

25-4 

54-6 

1911 

.. 2,67,041 

81560 

23 0 

590 

1921 

.. 2.77.056 

1,15522 

26'0 

89 0 

1931 

.. 4,05,614 

1,58,859 

33-3 

103-5 
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This tabic shovis that even in 1881 the 
jitiKial liteiacy oi Muslims was highei than 
that of Hindus But duiing the fifty yeai-' 
between 1881 and 1931 the literacy figure 
hii Mublims more than doubled itself vheieis 
that of the Hindus has incieased by onlj 0 t 
])fr (ciit 

While the Muslim population of the State 
IS 15 lakhs, the Hindus aie 122 hkhs The 
Hindu population is eight tunes that of 
Aluslmis Flora the tables gnen below it will 
b( neitieed thal in primaiy efasses Muslims «e 
numdieilly less tlun II i llimlus though thin 
piopoition to the population ma> be laigcr 
But as wt go up to Sicondaiy and Collegiate 
stages it will be seen that they outnumbei tin 
Tlmdu sfudents, though they foiin only 1/10 
of the Hindu population 


SiiorNis—P kim iKi iDieexios 


Year 

Hindus 

Muslims 

1900 

is '"1 

1 > U1 

IPOS 

26 418 

16 S16 

1010 

29 tS9 

1764i 

1918 

20 309 

20 747 

192S 

1 -18 il7 

67,8'7 

1950 

180 813 

19,827 


STimtNTs—ScroMieRe bDurenon 


Year 

HhkIiis 

Muslims 

I'tOO 

U 418 

Sl% 

1905 

6 002 

6107 

1910 

6,261 

7985 

1918 

10 ^(K) 

I2SI6 

1925 

IB 008 

18 9"! 

1930 

21,506 

21 621 


S^UDC^Ts ( nircihS 


Year 

[IindiiK 

Mu lim 

1900 

22 

12 

1905 

21 

8 

19J0 

49 

30 

1918 

98 

207 

1925 

591 

607 

1930 

4S\ 

667 


From the above tables it will be noticed 
that while all along the piopoition of Muslims 
in schools to their population is highii than llii 
piopoi+ion of Hindus to then pofnilation, the 
Muslims have been making r.ipid pioguss, 
paiticulaily fiom 1918 the year the ()«mania 
Iniveisity with its Uidii medium of instiuition 
■was inaugurated The attempts of flic Nuara’s 
(lovernment to elevate Urdu to the status of a 
National language has usulted m disaster to 
a large raafority of the people m the Stale 
Feihaps this is what Lend Iiwin had in mind 
■when in 1929 he said 

“ It will be the task of mature slatesmansh p so to 
auape the policy of the University that it may have as 
stronp an appeal to the Hindus as to Mahomedan subjects 
of Your Exalted Highness ’ 


1 am afiaid teen the establishment ot the 
Osniania Unmisity was not .utiutid with 
high ideals of education It seem (o me (fiat 
the Osmama Univtisitj was tstibli'lud with 
'I smiihii eibjeot which actuated M le luluy to 
intioeiucc English education m Inelia, the 
obieet being to produce I idu-kimw iv people 
for leeruitment in government spniec 'VVhtn the 
Afafiahi Dynasty got tiirah established m 
Tlydeinbad, it adopted Urdu is the State 
language As sufficient iiunibei eil 1 i(lu-s]ii ik¬ 
ing people weie not available in die State, a 
luge niinibei of people had fo be imported from 
the Funi lb anel the Ihiited Preuinees 1 Uti 
on the Government felt tlie need ot loeal 
peeiple knowing Urdu Sir Akbai Hvelaii who 
may iightiv be»called tlie fathei of the Gsmnnia 
1 nneisity, was not unaware of the elisadvan 
t ige s (it the Uidu medium But as H I \nsm, 
(lit Rfgistrii of the Osininii I iii\ii^i(\ puls 
it he met the objeetion^ thus 

He (Sr Akhal Hydji ) alsi rctfind to llii two 
ibjedions that iiiight Is ataticd a,, iinst thi sdnion of 
t tdi! as ih medium of insti ion n tin piop sid im 
virsitv firstiv thsi tlie maionty of llic pioph spitkc other 
laiipuagts and secondly, th( (hslnce t ood books in 
I Ilia As lo its iiisi II was poiniid ml lhal alll oiiph 
I Sis Inn thal llnst wliose imillid lonpio s i idti are 
in a minontv yet Urdu is ihc eullutal and ofiuiat 
langiiagi of ihc slali and of poFut smith ind is 
gdurally spoken hv those r/eiAses fn ni itliiih stmUnrs 
firm ltd tig to a (olitgt foitrse tin liaivit (Iieles 
mine) 

The object eif steliting tlie Univcisity 
seems tei bale bt‘en to inipatf inBtiuctieiri fo eine 
el iss ol people who spoki Urdu and who would 
pioceed to Univeisitv ami Ireiiii llientt on to 
Goeeinment seniee The inteiest ot the 
masses ot the people does neit seem to hive 
been eonsieieicd at ill Bui it may bi asked it 
it was for the benefit of this elnss that Urdu was 
chosen as the medium of instiuetiem and 
intioduced in aetondaiy and jiiimaiy schools 
also 

There are as many as 21,830 towns and 
villages in the Mate, among these the number 
of villages, which hove a population ot less 
than 5000, is 21,732 On the aveiage there is 
eme school foi eveiy 46 villages in Hyderabad 
State While Travancore has one school for 
every 1,320 of its population, Hyderabaei has a 
sehool lor eveiy 3,012 of its population There 
aie at least 3,000 villages m the State with a 
population of 500 to 1000 each, whirh ]ia\e no 
school of any kind at all 

Under such cireumstanecs one would expect 
that the Government W'ould enrourage private 
agencies to take up the education of their 
countrymen But Hyderabad is a cuiious place. 
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It is difficult to find conditions parallel to that 
of Hyderabad anywhere in the world. The 
Nizam’s Government do not tolerate the idea 
of private educational institutions being estab¬ 
lished. An order of the government prohibits 
the starting of private schools. If any indivi¬ 
dual or association establishes an educational 
institution without the permission of the 
government the Director of Public Instruction 
or the Divisional Inspector of Schools is 
empowered to take necessary steps “ either 
through the first Talu^dar of the district 
concerned or the Police Commisioncr of 
Hyderabad to have such schools closed ” The 
disastrous effect of this policy is revealed by 
the fact that while in 1925 there were 3,142 
private educational institutions‘with a strength 
of 76,654 boys, at the end of 1932 there were 
only 868 institutions with a strength of 25,262 
pupils. I fail to understand why the Nizam’s 
Government are afraid of private educational 
institutions. Mr. Ramchander Naik, at 
present one of the judges of the Hyderabad 
High Court, says; 

“Hic circular against the starting of piivate schools 
is the greatest obstacle in the spread of education. It 
has created difficulties which have caused a serious re¬ 
duction in the number of schools. The people of the 
state rightly look upon it as a slur on their loyalty and 
inlelligeme. The real object of the circular seems to be 
to swell the number of Osmania University schools and 
to show to the government bow successful the innovation 
has been. Outwardly the reason given is that people 
cannot be trusted with management of private schools. 
Every other country in the world is encouraging private 
citisens to take the education of the people in theii own 
hands; whereas this premier State actually prohibits the 
people from taking part in such activities.” 

The Hindu population of the State is 
1^11,76,727 and the Muslim population 
15,34,6^. The total Urdu-speaking population 
of the State is 15,07,272. It would be a mistake 
to think that the mother-tongue of all the Mus¬ 
lima is Urdu or that of all the Hindus is Telugu, 
Marathi or Kanarese. There are in the State 
89,592 Brahmin Hindus, 21,001 Adi Hindus, 
368 Jaina, 1,400 Sikhs, 3,305 Christians, 3,261 
Tribals and 234 belonging to other sects, whose 
mother-tongue is Urdu. Urdu happens to be 
the mother-tongue of 1,19,161 non-Muslims. 
Therefore Urdu at best can be the mother- 
tonguo of 13,88,111 Muslims. That means 
eveij among Muslims there are as many as 
3,46,655 people who do not know even how to 
speak Urdu. Thus we see that the Urdu 
medium of instruction is not only harmful to 
the majority of toe Hindus but to as many as 
3^ lakhs of Muslims. The above figures relate 
pnly to the language spoken. But as for 


literacy in Urdu, one per cent of toe total 
population or 133 per thousand are literate in 
Urdu. 

Pnl^or 

Year Total Mates IWalea 

1931 .. 133 217 45 

1921 .. 106 180 86 

The table shows the progress made in Urdu 
literacy from 1921 to 1931—not a very startling 
result considering the tremendous efforts that 
have been made to push Urdu. 

If people venture to condemn the adoption 
of Urdu as the medium of instruction, attempts 
are made to placate them by pandering to their 
feelings of patriotism, with the talk of a 
National language. I confess I am one of 

those who believe in evolving a common 

language—for the whole of India. Evolving 
a common language does not mean the 
suppression of provincial languages. One would 
only make an cxliibition of his ignorance if he 
says that Urdu,” the language taught in the 
Osmania University, is Hindustam. The 
language taught m the Osmania University is 
full of Persian and Arabic words, some of 
them cannot even be pronounced by the Hindu 
students without difficulty. A perusal of any 
of the books published by the Translation 
Bureau of the Osmania University will bear 
out my argument. Hindu students are forced 
to learn two languages which are not their 
mother-tongue. Let it not be forgotten that 
English is a compulsory second language in ths 
Osmania University. Under such oiroUmstan- 
oes there is no wonder that in attempting to 
learn two languages, toey leam none. 

In toe words of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
all provincial languages 

“ are ancient languages with a r.ch inheritance, each 
spoken by many millions of persons, each tied up inextri¬ 
cably with the life and culture and ideas of the masses 
as well as of the upper classes. It is axiomatic that the 
masses can only grow educationally and culturally through 
the medium of their own language.” 

That being toe case I do not hesitate to 
condemn the Urdu medium of instruction for 
one and all in the Osmania University. 

From a close examination of the figures 
and statistics relating to education, which I 
have set out in some detail (toough I am 
conscious of the fact that the attempt has been 
very incomplete), certain oonclusions inerithbly 
follow. 

Firstly, it is obvious toat the large sums 
of money spent on education in Hydertwad are 
not used economically and are not made to yield 
their best return, and that the administration 
is top-heavy. 
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Secondly, «the educational policy of the 
Isizam’s government is intended to give the 
benefit of education to a narrow section of 
the population and not to diffuse it widely 
among the masses. 

'Diirdly, the arbitrary choice of Urdu as 
the medium of instruction (despite the praises 
showered on it by ipen of such widely different 
opinions as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore) has had the effect 
of shutting out the majority, community from 
its proj>cr share of education, with jthe result 


that the general percentage of literaoj' is 
lowest in Hyderabad. 

His Exalted Hi^ese Lieutenant-General 
Asif Jah, Muiaffar-ITl-Mulk, Wal Mumal^ 
Nieam-Ul-Mulk, Nisam-Ud-Dowla, Nawab Sir 
Mir Osman Ali Khan Bahadur, Fateh Jung, 
Faithful Ally of The British Government, 
G.C.S.I., G.B.E., Nisam of Hyderabad is also 
the proud possessor of the coveted title of 
“ Sultan-Ul-Ulum. ” It is an irony of fate that 
not one in a score of the beloved subjects of the 
“ Sultan-Ul-Ulum ” can even read and write. 


TAGORE’S BIRTH-DAY GELEBRATION IN AMERICA 


The India I/sague of America celebrated on May 7th 
the 78th birthday of Rabindranath Tagore with great 
aucceaa. Many had to be tnrned away for lack of 
accommodations. The staging of Tagore’s Chitra was an 
exceedingly attractive addition this year. Audience in¬ 
cluded such prominent and representative persons as 
Dr. Geiger, formerly professor at Vienna University, an 
eminent Indologist and a friend of Tagore, Dr. & Mrs. 
Schwartz, former German Consul in New York, Mr. 
Govind Behari Lai, prominent Journalist and winner of 
Pulitzer Prize, Mr. & Mrs. Otto Wierum, yice-President, 
Bar Association of New York. Mr. Bomanji of Bombay, 
Mr. Shankar Marathe of Sogani & Co., Dr. Potter, 
founder of the Humanist Society, Mr. Fyzee-Rahameen, 
the well-known artist. Mr. Hemendra Rakhit. member of 
Board of Director of Alumnii Association of Internaturnal 
Houses, a Rockefeller Institution, and others. 

Mr. Nibahu Ram Checker, President of the League, 
welcomed the gueata. He dwelt on Tagore’s contribut on 
to India and the world. Like Kalidas and Shakespeare 
Tagore, said Mr. Checker, is the diving link between the 
cultures of the East and West in this age of stress and 
strife. Dr. Bibbuti Bhushan Mukherji, with his usuai dig¬ 
nity and humor, acted as the Toastmaster introduc-ng 
the speakers in appropriate manner. Tagore’s song of 
Victory, Jana-Gana-Maaa-adhinayaka jayo he, Bharata 
Bhagya vidhata, sung by Mrs, Indu Marathe, opened the 
proceedings of the meeting. 

As the Brat speaker of the evening, the Toastmaster 
Introduced Miss Shanti Flaum of Palestine and Santi- 
niketan, translator of Tagore’s works in Hebrew and 
Arabic. Miss Flaum viyidly portrayed the various acti¬ 
vities of Santiniketan and its unique character as it 
attempts to synthesise thd^ many cross currents of the 
cultures of the East and West. She recalled what Tagore 
said to an audience once, pointing to his advanced years, 
that now it is "your portion to come and take your 
place here as fdlow wodcers and dedicate yourselves to 
what I consider the purest ideals of Humanity. Dr. 
Anup Singh, a Harvard scholar and an able interpreter 
•of &dian Nationalism in America, stressed the unique 
significance of the Nobel Prise awarded to 
Tagore, add Dr. Singh, has succeeded in the wellnigh 


impossible task of conveying the innermost spirit of 
Indian poetry ii.to English. He spoke of Tagore’s deep 
patriotism—displayed when as an indignant protest 
against the Amritsar tragedy he flung aside his knight¬ 
hood—a patriotism as deep as his spirituality and parity 
of character. 

The versatile Madam Atya Begum, wife of the 
famous artist, Fyzee Rahameen. outlined Tagor's 
varied achievements as a poet, essayist, painter and 
musician, and dt/elt on Tagor’s deep interest in 
aesthetic dance. 

The Begum Shahiba was followed by Dr. Lin Yulang, 
the outstanding Chinese Scholar now in America, author 
of My country and My People and the Importmtee of 
Lilting—both among the best known and moat popular 
books of recent years. He was there, he said, to pay 
his homage to Tagore as the Poet Laureate of Asia and 
he was there to express gratitude for Tagore’s eloquent 
protest against the Japanese aggression in China. The 
exchange of letters between the Poet and Nognehi, he 
humourously characterized as ** Poetry and Trash—with 
Tagore contributing the Poetry, and Noguchi die trashl " 
Dr. Syud Hossain, Professor of Oriental Ciyilixation at 
the Univerwly of Southern California who recently re¬ 
turned from India and have had interviews with Tagore, 
found In Tagore a mystic and poet who converts “the 
sorrows of a snffering humanity into joyous and benignant 
song—one who is enwrapped in, and enraptured by, the 
multifold beauty of the Universe.’’ Tagore’s face, sadd 
Dr. Hossain, radiates an unusual grace—a grace oriy to 
be achieved by an inner spiritual iUumini^OB. Mr. 
Nirmal Das, playwright and artist and a contributet to 
American journals on Indian art and muric, recited in 
Bengalee verses from Gitanjali to the deJi^ of the 
audience. Ur. Mirza JaSar recited a beaniiM poem in 
Urih, Us own composition depieting Tagore aa one 
who is the servant of the Nation but a ruler of our beatt. 
The speeches were followed by the pesentsiion of Chitni, 
directed by Mme. Hilda Bonitss:, with a catt of Hindu 
and American players. It wus artistically staged and en¬ 
thusiastically received. Mr. Bhupesh Cuba, Director of 
the Institute of Hindu DanUng gave an exquisite render¬ 
ing on Esraz and flute during iniermissions. 
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By Pkoy. Dk. II. L. KOY, m.i. ('hem. 

The problem oi “ unemployment ” engages the 
attention of all thoughful people. The term, 
uiioniployment, is applicable, from the stand¬ 
point of economics, to those who have had 
regular employments before and are now throun 
(lUt ot work without being incapacitated by 
old age, illness or accident. The-e are hard 
cases, because such a condition implies that the 
worker and all his dependents'are without any 
means of livelihood. In. India during recent 
times, the olamour is raised regarding the un- 
emiiloyment of educated youths .after leaving 
college or school. Economically ^peaking this 
condition is not so very serious as the former 
one. They had not been wage-earners and 
were dependent for their up-keeping on their 
parents or relatives; the end of their education¬ 
al life means a partial relief for their supporters 
Their unemployment produces a demoralising 
effect on the middle-class society but raises no 
very great immediate economic problem. More¬ 
over, they form only a microscopic minority 
of the Indian population. Their unemployment 
is due to wrong selection of vocation. Almost 
every middle-class young man somehow passing 
the Matriculation Examination goes in for 
college education and continues there till he 
gets his Master's degree or is driven out 
because of repeated failures in the middle 
courses. Then comes the question of un¬ 
employment. He has attakiod no particular 
qualification. He generally chooses his subjects 
not out of any special love or liking for them 
but because they are easier to secure the 
naiiuisite pass-marks. Pc is a product for 
which there is no great demand in the market. 
Pali, botany, logic, anthropology, zoology, 
physiology, psychology, history, etc., and any 
queer combination of them are taken without 
any particular aim. This satisfaction of 
middle-class bourgeois vanity for getting a 
university degree lead.s the young men and their 
families to trouble and dissatisfaction. Thi« 
unwise investment of time and money means 
waste of national energy. University educa¬ 
tion is meant for those poor young men who 
are intellectually brilliant and for the rich who 
can afford the luxury of college life and culture; 
in the struggle for existence this training is not 
of much heS). The law of demand and supply 
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rules the market prices of inanimate and 
animate commodities including human beings. 
Brilliant M A.’s or M.Sc.’s in anthropology or 
zoology will fet^h no better price than matri¬ 
culates because the country is not in need of 
such men at present. General departments of 
the universities are primarily for culture and 
advancement of knowledge and the subsequent 
employment of the graduates is not their mam 
or direct concern, and the raUon d’etre of the 
universities is not to be measured by the ability 
ol their graduates to earn a comfortable living. 
The universities will justify their existence if 
their graduates get a sound liberal education 
and culture through disciplined training which 
would enable tliem to think rationally, act 
manly, and express themselves in speech and 
in writing in an explicit and logical maimer. 
A young man so trained should fit in in any 
sphere of life and activity, and the education 
will not be entirely of no economic value. 

It is neither wise nor just to curse the 
universities and still send our young men to them 
without any definite aim or purpose. They 
are our own creation and as long as they served 
the purpose of preparing the boys for government 
and semi-government jobs of which even the 
highest are nothing but glorified clerkships re¬ 
quiring no initiative or farsightedness, and 
requiring only execution of orders from above. 
The unemployment of the university educated 
men has directed people’s attention to reforms 
in the univensity education and administration. 
The defect in the whole system is thait in our 
country there is only one system of education 
—^the general education imparted by and 
through the universities, provimon for training 
in different vocational lines during the school 
age and post-school age being almost negligible 
in proportion to that for general education. 

It should not be asserted, neither is it a 
fact, that there are too' many schools and 
colleges. The percentage of the total popula¬ 
tion attending schools and colleges is far below 
that obtaining in more advanced 'countries of 
the world. The defect really lies in the pauraty 
of different types of educational institations 
and in the ratio of distribution of student# teto 
general and vocational educational establish¬ 
ments. 
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The tenn “vocaticmal institution” has a 
much wider meaning than for what it is 
generally used. It should include all institu¬ 
tions which train men and women for careers in 
life, imless education should be a hobby and 
not a preparation to earn one’s livelihood. In 
a more restricted sense the term excludes only 
such educational institutions which impart 
general culture. This is the logical meaning 
of the term, but the usage of words is not 
governed by logic. The conventional defini¬ 
tion is more immediate for our purpose. This 
terra generally includes only such institutions 
which impart education in specialised branches 
of training for industrial, commercial and 
agricultural professions of the undergraduate 
and pre-university standard. 

The natural question arises—when should 
a l)oy or a girl enter a vocational institution 
and whether vocational education should be 
iniiiarted along with general education in 
ordinary schools ? 

As an adjunct to general education such 
training cannot be wide and intensive enougii 
to fit a student for a career in the line, and so 
should not be called vocational training. It 
can only impart a technical bias and some of 
the students may find technical lines more 
suited to their talents and aptitude than 
general education. It helps the guardians and 
the teachers to some extent to sort out the 
students for different lines. From the pedagogic 
point of view some kind of manual work 
is absolutely necessary for Indian students 
who are more prone to speculations and less 
alive to the objective side of life. Moreover, 
it gives their brain a little rest and they enjoy 
the joy of creation. A student taking up any 
technical career, and for that matter all 
students, should develop the power of observa¬ 
tion. The teaching in our schools is very 
defective in this respect. In the elementary 
classes the students should be asked to observe 
in detail the changes that occur in the animal 
and ve^table world and compare them wi'th 
the printed illustrations. The way these 
subjects are taught frustrate the purpose with 
which they have been introduced into the 
curriculum. These should not form parts of 
examinationfl. The teachers should try only 
to rouse the interest of the students, and sharpen 
their power of observation. Another subject 
which is neglected in schools is Drawing. 
Drawi:^ is the language of enpneers and 
technicians. A scale drawing of any object or 
machine with section^ projection, plan eleva- 
“on, etc. explain more facts about it and makes 
n more vivid than pages of written description 


of the same. This teaching develops in the 
student a sense of proportion as well. The 
question now arises—at what stage should a. 
student join a real vocational institution ? 
This problem in our country at the present 
condition of spread of education involves many 
factors. In Europe and America where in most 
advanced countries primary education is com¬ 
pulsory, the students begin to join vocational 
schools just after the period of compulsion is 
over. Every one has to earn for himself, and 
according to the social tradition and convention 
prevailing does not become dependent on 
relatives. Literacy in India has spread up to 
now amongst only about 10% of the whole 
fiopulntioii. Tl^e caste-people have not yet 
been economically so oppressed as to eliminate 
the caste-and-family pride to an extent which 
would drive them into manual work of 
the artisans. The joint-family system is also 
reteiionsible for the wasteful continuation of 
general education by students who have been 
tound unfit for it. 'They will beg, borrow or be 
dependent on even distant relatione to enable 
them to continue their studieti in schools and 
colleges which have repeatedly declared them 
to be failures. And at last when every avenue 
for general education is closed to them they 
enter vocational institutions with an inferioritv 
coiujilex. There are, of course, exceptions, and 
this state of affairs is changing but with very 
depressing slowness. Moreover, the number and 
kind of vocational schools fulfilling the indus¬ 
trial needs, local conditions and capacities of 
the students are found w'anting. It must be 
admitted here that the number of students 
attending the vocational schools of all sorts has 
incresised about fourfold during the last thirty 
years; but it must also be recognised that 
industrial development ,of the ooimtry has 
increased at a more rapid rate. 

We may now consider the nature of the 
needs of the country for vocational schools. 
The present-day easy means of communication 
is djortening distances and breaking up 
barriers between different parts of the world 
and the economic life of different countries is 
rapidly approaching similarity. Every country 
is being industrially developed and trying to be 
self-sufficient and self-supporting as far as 
possible. Individual characteristics are dis¬ 
appearing almost to mtanpbility. The social 
life undergoes metamorphosis owing to economic 
conditions. However much we may vocally 
assert the distinctiveness of Indian life from the 
rest of the world, those who have eyes to see 
cannot deny that we are gradually and in spite 
of our protests advancing towarcte the western 
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mode of life and living and consequently our 
vocational educational system will have to be 
modelled according to the patterns existing in 
other industrialised countries. t)f course, 
modifications have tti be introduced to suit the. 
present economic life of and spread oi general 
education in India, specially in Bengal. Which 
kind of vocational schools should be started ’ 
To find a solution of this problem let us 
enumerate briefly the subjects that are taught 
in other countries specially in Germany. 
Germans, in every sphere of life, are verj’ 
methodical and they plan their activities to 
tlic minutest details and with utmost efiScieney 
luid thoroughness. 

Geemany • 

The compulsion to attend school is univer¬ 
sal. It IS leali-ed tlirougb the elementar.' 
seliools which consist of 8 one-year classes and 
the follow ing Foitbildungsschule teontinuation 
schools) which carries the scholars up to the 
end of the eighteenth year. In both these 
schools teaching and educational upiiliances are 
provided free. In other words, every young 
man oi' woman under the age of 18 (with one 
or two siiecified cxpei)tions), no niutier wlieie 
located or how employed, must attend school. 
The eight years’ study in the elementary schools 
is not enough; average students finish the 
elementary school eouise at the age of 14 and 
then they step in to the higher general educa¬ 
tional schools or must enter the continuation 
schools usually at the age of 14. Since 
between the ages of 14 and 18 the great, 
majority of the population belongs already to 
the class of working men employed in some firm 
or faetorv, tlie^e continuation scliooK are for 
all practical purposes vocational schools. These 
schools are by law maintained by the industrial 
guilds, unioas of artisans, chambers of com¬ 
merce, trading corporations and such other 
economio establishments. The State, the city 
and local governments are also responsible for 
the founding of such institutions wherever 
necessary. The tendency is to treat these 
schools more from the stand-point of their 
economic si^ificance for the country than from 
that of their character as educational institu¬ 
tions. The inspection and legal control are 
vested, therefore, chiefly in provincial ministries 
of commerce, industry, forestry and agriculture 
and only to a very small extent in the 
ministries of education, science and art. 

The different types of such continuation 
schools, where the students are already 
apprentices, are the followii^ ; 

(f) Trade-schoolsThe course covers 


three years. The subjeotb taught include- 
general principles of commerce, business corres¬ 
pondence, German composition, accounting,, 
book-keeping, economic geography, and civics. 
In commerce special attention is directed to 
transportation, banking and business law. 

iri) Industrial schools, t.e., schools for 
handicraftsmen:—Three principal subjects are 
taught. First and foremoet is the study of 
raw materials, machine tools and appliances as 
w'ell as the manufacture or construction of goods. 
Then comes the‘study of the business side of 
production, including the knowledge of credit, 
banking, money, export, import, calculating 
of wages, prices, costs, etc. Finally, the students 
get a general idea of law, civics, sanitation, 
cultural institutions of the land, and last but 
not the least, economics. 

(in) Factory schools :—^Thesu schools arj 
maintained by Hie great factories and work¬ 
shops for the benefit of their raw' recruits and 
apprentices. The curriculum is as comprehen 
sive as in an ordinary technical school 
comprising, as it does, engineering in its 
different branches, general science, German 
composition, accounting, civics, drawing, econo¬ 
mics and culture history. Physical exercise, 
gymnastics, sports, etc., demand special attention 
on the part of the authorities. 

(iv) Railway schools :—These are main¬ 
tained by the railway workshops and factories 
for their apprentices and w'orkmen, and tho 
curriculum is similar to the one mentioned 
before with variations to meet the special needs 
of the railway work. 

(u) Mining schools :—Same as above with 
variations to meet the demands of the profes¬ 
sion. 

(in) Rural schools ;—These are adapted 
to the needs of the boys and the girls living 
in villages who are in one way or other engaged 
in helping their parents in agricultural works. 
But these are not, strictly speaking, agricul¬ 
tural institutions; their character oscillates 
between an ordinary school and a technical 
professional school of an all-round character. 

(vii) Schools for working women:— 
Vocational schools for girls belong to four 
categories, e.g.. domestic science, agricultural, 
commercial, and industrial. The mstitutions 
are meant for young women aotutdly employed 
in domestic houses or factories. The courses 
cover in general the following ibraaoh«» of 
knowledge : German, sanitation, ci'rics, cook¬ 
ing, household work, needle work, including 
di-esB making, nursing and care of diildren, 
^mnastioB, sprts, music. The professional 
lessons comprise book-keeping, drawing, short 
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'hand, typewriting, etc., and are indeed the same 
as those for men desnbed m sections (i) 
and (»). 

Besides these continuation schools which 
the boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 
18 join after finishing their education in the 
elementary schools, there aie the Fachchultn 
(schools for special industries) which demand 
the same entrance qualifications A few words 
must be said first r^arding the highest 
technical colleges which are (failed Technische 
IJodischidi in (ipinianv 

The industrialisation of Germany as that 
<il otliei countiies ha^ been brought about by 
many factois As a rule, outsiders cast their 
(y(' on llu Tuhnifche Hothhchiden which 
'cadoniically and socially enjoy the rank of 
universities, as the chief if not the sole spintual 
louices of Gemianv’s industrial might. 

On an inten‘'ive examination, however, one 
■liould he inclined to revise one’s impressions 
ind ludgments One discovers that Germany 
s a vertiable jungle of industrial, professional 
nd othci institutions Their name is legion 
nd they are bewilderingly complex. 

It is this vast number of technical schools 
of all denominations, distributed as they are 
in every nook and comer of Germany that has 
democrafiM'd inventions, discovenes, industrial 
‘^kill, practical experience and scientific 
kiiolwedge among the masses of German 
pojiuUtion The backbone of industrial 
Gcmiany is built up on the nurture furnished 
by these schools which though bearing the 
modest name of Schule have not failed to 
maintain a standard of tuition sufficiently high, 
vueh as may enable the scholars to take charge 
o' faetaries and workshops as responsible 
managers and experts 

“ Industnal research ” is a problem for 
which perhaps in most cases the best equip¬ 
ment can be secured in a Technische Hochs~ 
'hide In order to equip oneself, further, as 
eacher of industnes for a technical institution, 
®e generally provides oneself with the training 
ind discipline such as are available in Tcchmsche 
iochchide. But those whose chief interest 
'cs in the building up of factories and work- 
hops find their aims invariably best served in 
"ch technical schools as are known as 
achschvlen. 

The^ Fachschtden which the girls and 
3VS join after finishing their elementarj’ 
oareer may be classified as follows : 

(f) Schools of architecture:—(Curses 
'* of about three years’ duration. Students 
ve to pass an entrance examination and must 
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have previously worked as an apprentice for 
about one year to an architect. Students leave 
the school with certificates in overground archi¬ 
tecture and underground architectuie. The cum- 
eulum includes general culture, economies, and 
special subjects needed in this line of work. 
There aie about 70 such schools m Germany with 
about 13,000 students on the roll, and these insti¬ 
tutions are maintained by the State. 

(it) Schools of metal industry:—^These 
schools impart training in machme makmg, 
mechanical engmeermg, and all kinds of metal 
work Students are generally admitted after 
at least 4 years’ training as apprentices or 
vvoikers m factoyes So the age of the students 
V arips between w and 30 years. 

(m) Schools of manufacture :—At least 
thiee years’ piactical work in factories after 
elementary public school course is the pre- 
itquisite foi admission. The curriculum is 
finished m two years There are two types 
ot eouises Manuiactuimg side ol the in¬ 
dustry and engineering side of the mdustry. 
(iv) Schools of spinning and weaving 
(u) Schools of industrial arts and handi- 
ciafts —^Every conceivable art and craft has 
ite special schools m Germany, and where it i« 
not possible to institute a ftfil school certain 
classes m the schools or museums are devoted 
to the subject 

In these institutions the training of taste 
IS provided foi the representatives ol every 
industry Accordingly, tiiere are separate classes 
loi carpenters and manufacturers of furniture, 
house-decorators, painters, modellers, scluptors 
in wood and stone, metal-workers, die-cutters, 
black-smith"!, silver and gold smiths, enamel 
workers, designers, painters of advertisements, 
jirmtors and compositors, book-binders, glass- 
painters, glass-cutters, and porcelain ariasts. 
For women there are special classes in weaving, 
kmtling, needle-work, embroidery of all sorts, 
clothing fashions and garment m^ng 

In each school the studies are oriented in 
three directions First, there is the aii^t’s 
aspect of every craft. And for thb the scholars 
have to take general drawing, calligraphy, 
drawing of plante and animals, nature study 
and water colour painting. Secondly, there is 
the technical and mwiufacturing aspect. The 
corresponding studies are construction, details 
of the special subjects, and raw materials Final¬ 
ly, there are courses in book-keeping, ealeulation 
of costs, industrial legislation, and civics 

The scholar must be at least 17 years old 
and must have practical experience in the crafts. 
The schools are visited not only by young men 
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and women who seek a full training which 
lasts often about 4 years and generally 2i 
years but also by elderly people who come in 
for certain courses in order to learn some thing 
new for their crafts as well as by artisans who, 
while employed as assistants in some studies, 
seek to advance their knowledge by attending 
evening classes. 

(vi) Schools of mining:—^Thc object of 
these schools is to turn out teeliniPHl officials, 
engineers, etc,, for the mines. 

(vn) Schools of navigation : Navigation 
compnaes five diffeienf kinds of sailing, each 
with its own technique Ho there arc five diffei- 
ent schools or grades—(a) coasting, (b) small oi 
short distance sailing, (c) fishing in high seas, 
(d) piloting, (e) long distance shipping 

(mi) Teclmical schools for special indus¬ 
tries ;— 

A. Metal industries—(a) Smithies of all 
sorts, (b) Installation industries—water, gas, 
heating and ventilation, (c) Instruments and 
machine-tools—^the apparatus for telegraph, 
telephone, typewriters, sewing machines, auto¬ 
matic calculators, cycles, gas-meters, water 
meters, photographic and cinema apparatus, 
gramophones, electrometers, etc , etc., (d) Clocks 
and watches, (c) precious metals The course 
covers three years and comprises lessons in 
goldsmitliB’ work, steel cutting, embroidery ii 
silver, etching, colourpig and printing on metals, 
foundry work, casting, etc, etc. 

B Wood wwk :—(a) (’arving and cabi¬ 
net making, (b) Toys, (c) Carriages, (d) Musi¬ 
cal mstruraents, etc. etc 

C. Chemical industries :—(a) Paper manu¬ 
facture, (b) Dyeing, (c) Soap-making. 

D. Ceramic industries :—(a) Bricks an 1 
tiles, (b) Procelain, (c) Glass. 

E. Photography. 

F. Leather industry. 

G. Garment-making and tailoring. 

H. Pood products. 

The description of the system of vocation¬ 
al education given here is ^at of one of the 
most methodically-planned and highly-indus¬ 
trialised countries of the world. The 
oonditkms prevailing in India are different but 
we can take lessons from this ^etem for r. 
beginning. Tlie cry that India is having'too 
much of general education is miscalculated and 
misleading; we should not curtail but rathoi 
expand it. What we need is more eaucation 
and education of all sorts The vocational 
education should be given the same honour as 
is paid to the general education. Students who 
an found deficient in the ordinary schools are 


not necessarily less intelligent. The tests to* 
which they are put and by which they are 
declared unfit are not the only tests to judge 
their intelligence and abilities. Even in this 
undeveloped state of our country we find that 
the so-called failures in schools prosper in life. 
The sorting out of students for different lines of 
training should start after they have finished 
the elementary education. This will effect 
a vast saving of man power as regards time, 
human energy, ajid human intelligence. Most 
of the bo-called failures in our schools are to 
a large extent due to the usual ab‘-enee of lin¬ 
guistic abilities. In England, France, or 
Germany an insignificant percentage of the 
w'hole population has the same knowledge of 
a foreign language as is possessed by an average 
student in a High English School in India. So 
we will have to change our measuring -tiel 
and not make fetish of the knowledge of the 
English language. Once we admit the useful¬ 
ness of vocational education we should now see 
how we can provide for the same. In Messrs 
Abbot & Wood’s report they have warned 
against the admission of more student- in 
vocational schools than could be absorbed by 
the existing industries Apparently the authors 
have always in their mind the large scale 
industries. But as shown in the case of 
Germany there are voeational schools tor every 
conceivable human activity and employment. 
The securing of service is not the criterion of 
usefulness of any systematic training. There 
will always be some who will not be able to 
utilise any kind of training. They are perhaps 
temperamentally unfit for jobs, they will 
continue learning new arts and crafts till they 
find a suitable one 

The Government of Bengal has already 
started a few vocational schools and we are 
thankful for the same. But very much yet 
remains to be done The Government pleads 
want of funds and not want of good intentions. 
One way out may be suggested as a beginning. 
There are some private vocational schools in 
and around Caloutta. Government should 
recognise them and with advice and some 
financial help remodel them. The proprietors 
or managing committees, as the case may be 
of such schools will resent government inter¬ 
ference, because government connection, in mo^t 
cases meant in the past absolute government 
control, irritating red-tapism, and rigid formal¬ 
ities. The Government will have to change 
their methods and approach people in a genial, 
concilatory mood. I am speaking from persona! 1 
experience. I am connected with a college 
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•engineering and technology founded in 1906 
which has trained more mechanical, electrical, 
and chemical engineers, foremen, surveyors and 
draftsmen than any other single institution in 
India and yet we have never met with much 
• encouragement from the government. Perhaps 
we are also somewhat stiff-necked and can’t 
bow down sufficiently to please the authorities. 
But with proper go^ intentions on both sides 
there can be found a via media. 

So, to start with the e:^ansion of voca¬ 
tional schools these private enterprises should 
be helped, regularized and remodelled and 
made more efficient. The remodelling should 
be done along the following lines; 

(i) The medium of all instructions should 
be in the mother-tongue as far as possible. 

Hi) As a pre-requisite, teaching of draw¬ 
ing should be made compulsory in the primary 
and secondary schools. 

(in) Curriculum should be drawn up for 
every line of training on a scientific basis, 
because every art if critically looked into wid 
be found to have a scientific basis. 

(iv) Economics of the trade or manufac¬ 
ture should be taught. 

(v) Book-keeping, accounting and coot 
calculation are absolutely necessary parts of 
the training; and want of knowledge in these 


subjecte has been the cause of failure of many 
public and private enterprises. 

(of) Knowledge ol marketing of raw 
materials and finished goods of line of 
training should be thoroughly tau^t to the 
students. 

(vii) Cultural education embodying the 
study of the mother language, national history 
and civics should not be neglected, because we 
want that students coming out of these schools 
should be as good citizens as anybody else. 

To cut down expenses the space in the 
schools should be utilized as much as possible. 
Classes should be held in the morning, at noon, 
and in the evening leaving intervals for clean¬ 
ing only. • 

The existing general school and college 
buildings can be utilised for lecture classes of 
file vocational schools; for practical classes 
accommodations can be made with slight 
additions and alterations. 

A regular survey of such non-governmen¬ 
tal public and private vocational institutions 
should be made by the government throu^ tlie 
Department of Industries and new lines of 
vocational education may be opened after full 
consideration by an expert committee. 'Die 
existing schools should be thoroughly overhauled 
where necessary and curriculum drawn up in 
a scientific basis. 


ECONOMICS OF INDIAN LABOUR 

By X 


Dr. Rajani Kanta Das is a wcl)*knowa economist and Ins 
writings on Indian labour and industry in the pages of 
thi<s Remlw and other periodicals, l^th national and 
mtrinational. as well as his treatises, have been before 
the public for the past twenty years. He has been a 
pioneer in the field of Indian labour economics. In addi* 
tion to hin various earlier works in the different aspects 
of labour, he has issued two new volumes, namely: 
(1) industrial Labor in India' published, though with¬ 
out hj« name, by the International Labor Office at 
Ceneia; and (2) Princifdes and Problems of Indian 
Labor Legislation, published by the Calcutta University 
aa Special Readership Lectures in 1937.® 

The most important approach to India's social 
development is the improvement of the working and 
living conditions of the wage workers, to which he has 
devoted the best part of his energy for over a quartm- 
nf a century. In 1916, he presented his study on Indian 
labour at doctoral dissertation, in the University of 


1. International LabcU' Office, Studies and Reports, 
Series A (International Relations. No. 41), Geneva. 1938, 
pp. Vin+335. Price Ts. 6d. or $2. 

2. Calcutta University Special Readership Lectures, 
University of Calcutta, 1938, pp. XIV+281. Price Rs. 2-8. 


Wisconsin, and In 1921-22 the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, United States Government, sub¬ 
sidised his studies on Indian labour and published parts 
of them in its official organ the Monthly Labor Review 
and even appointed him as Special Agent for a special 
economic investigation on the Pacific Coast of North 
America. His treatises on factory labour, factory legisla¬ 
tion, and the laboi movement in India, as well as on 
Hindustani workers on the Pacific Cotut, appeared in 
1923. 

It was on the merit of his worlu on Indian labodr 
and his connection with the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis¬ 
tics that Dr. Das was called upon by the International 
Labor Office to undertake, as research economist, a 
survey of labour conditions in India in 1925. His preli¬ 
minary report on industrial labour in India was submitted 
to the Royal Commission on Labor in India in 1929, 
which is known to have made full use of it. The 
International Labor Office has also published his writings 
OR woman and child labour in India, labour lefpslation in 
(British) India, and labour legislation in Indian States, 
in the International Labor Remew. The present volume 
on Industrial Labor liA India is mensly a continuation of 
bis former studies. It app’^om at a moment when India 
is engaged in national planning and industrialization, for 
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both of which the accurate and impartial fcitudy of Dr. Das 
is a welcome contribution. 

After the brief survey of the goographicab social, 
political and indufftrial background, the report deals 
successively with the nature and extent of industriel 
employment, labour legislation, industrial relations, em¬ 
ployment and unemployment, health and safety, hour^ of 
work, watms, standard of living and housing and welfare 
in all classes of organiz»^d industry, such as plantation, 
factory, mining and transport. Although a good deal if 
material has been drawn from the report and evidence 
of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, many other 
sources, both of past and recent years, have been tapped 
to trace in some detail the historical development of each 
aspect of labour and also lo give a comprehensive and 
np-to-dare view of the working and living conditions of 
all classes of workers now employed in organized industry. 

One of the objects of Dr. Das in most of his writings 
is to give an objective and comprehensive, though cons¬ 
tructive and concise, description of this subject-matter 
with a view to building a positive background of national 
thinking, and on this point the present volume under 
review is a great success. But in conclusion he also 
points out that India with her immense resources of 
power, raw material, labour, potential home market and 
constant presstire of increasing population upon the 
land, is bound to make a much greater progress in 
industrialization, indicating a still larger increase of 
wage workers in organized industry. The solution of 
some of the labour problems depends upon the concerted 
activities of the worKcrs, and trade unionism has already 
made considerable progress. But due to the fact that the 
Indian workers have not yet sufficient strength in solving 
some of their problems through collective bargaining, 
labour legislation is still a most important factor in the 
improvement of the labourer’s working and living condi¬ 
tions in India, Moreover, labour legislation has become 
an important institution in modem industrial society for 
the solutam of the increasingly complicated problems of 
production and distrlbui’on. 

Regarding immediate labour measures, he shows the 
uecessity of extending child labour laws to small factories 
and wndkshops. of reducing working hours in seasonal 
and non-regulated factories as well as in small mines 
and plantations, of extending the scope of the maternity 
benefit law to all women workers and of social insurance 
to all cases of sickn^s, old age and unemployment, and 
of emplofying women doctors and inspeetors in all indus¬ 
tries employing children and women workers. It is also 
shown that there is a great need of material help from 
lioth the municipalities and Provincial Governments for 
carrying on welfare activities in relation to workers’ 
housing, health, education and recreation. 

The more important of Dr. Das’s present works is, 
however, Principles and Problems of Indim Labor LegiS’ 
lotion. With a biief notice of labour legislation as the 
most dynamic instituation in modern society, growing, as 
it has done, from a simple restraint on child labour in 
Great Britain to a mighty world-wide institatioa of inter¬ 
national si^ficance, the history of Indian labour legisla¬ 
tion is briefly described and its procedure analysed. 
After enumerating its fundamental principles and eluci¬ 
dating its chief problems, the sginificance of labour 
legislation in social development is indicated. 

principles which guide, or, more properly, should 
guide, labour legislation, such as social justice, social 
welfare, national economy and international solidso'ity, 
eminoiated with e view to enouring its continued 
gnat in confonoity with the social and industrial 


development of the country. Social justice has long been.’ 
acknowledged as a foundation stone of labour legislation, 
but the rights and privileg’s as secured by law do not 
always lead to the moral and material welfare of the 
workers. The emphasis on the importance of social 
welfare as a separate and distinct principle of labour 
legislation is therefore to be welcomed. Nor less 
important is national or Mcial economy as a distinct 
principle of labour legislation in view of the fact that 
workers’ welfare, e.g.» shorter hours, better security and 
higher wages etc., are ultimately dependent on the eco¬ 
nomic condition of a country. ‘Moreover, the increasing 
welfare of the workers, as ini'eated by better health and 
a higher standard oi living, naturally add to the labour 
efficiency and national productivity, as well as to the 
higher purchasing power, thus securing a permanent 
home market for industrial products. Finally, international 
solidarity is an important, though not altogether new, 
factor in labour legislation inasmuch as in spite of this 
temporary setback the world has increasingly become an* 
Intenational market, where **sweated” labour in a back¬ 
ward country effects the labor conditions in on advanced 
country. As a matter of fact, the progress of legislation 
depends upon the concerted action of all the nations. 

The problems of labour legislation are roughly classi¬ 
fied under three headings; first, the development of a 
national labour policy, for which he advocates the growth 
of intelligent public opinion, workers’ class solidarity, 
employers’ enlightened interest, and representative govern¬ 
ment; secondly, the development of a class of wage 
workers who should specalize in the work of modern 
industry and live with their families in or nearby indus¬ 
trial centres, and for whom should be provided adequate 
hous'ng. proper sanitation, general and technical educa¬ 
tion, security in employment and income, and suffrage in 
the local and Provincial Governments; finally, the organi¬ 
zation of State function, with special reference to consti¬ 
tutional adjustment, administrative co-ordination, and 
adaptive legislation, has also been fully discussed and 
the importance of labour research and of the National' 
Labour Council in the development of labour legislation is 
ind’cated. 

The most important problem discussed by Dr. Das 
is the creation of a class of industrial workers for 
modern organized industry. This suggestion is quite 
contrary to the recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Labour, which would like to have the recruits from 
the village for temporary work in modem factory, a- 
recommendation which was strongly criticised by Mr. Dm 
in the pages of this R€tdew in 1932. Modem industry 
has to compete in the international market and the success 
of such industry depends upon the efficiency of the 
workers who are trained for such work. It is absurd tn 
think that a class of peasants and casual workers re¬ 
cruited at random from the village and at a comparatively 
advanced agp could be easily adapted to the work of a 
modem machine-power industry, and yet a body of twelve 
commissioners, six of whom were Indians, did not hesitate 
to recommond such a measure. 

The last but not the least important chapter of this 
volume is of special significance; in it it has been shown 
that the Labour Code has already been achieved in all 
branches of organized industry throughout the country. 
What is more significant is the fact that the Labour Code 
is an important landmark in the upward movement of 
the labouring classes, on the moral, material, and intel¬ 
lectual development of which depends the welfare of 
society in general. Labour legislation has thus become>' 
an important process of social devdopment. 




RELATIVE REUGIOUS-MINDEDNESS OF THE HINDUS AND THE 
MUHAMMADANS IN BENGAL 

By JATINDRA MOHAN DATTA m.sc., bx. 


It is a fact easily verifiable lhal reverence and 
conformity to religious observances is leas and 
fast declining among the Hindus of Bengal. 
This is but a reflection of want of religious¬ 
mindedness among them. Last year shortly 
after the Pujahs the writer went to Puri with 
two of his friends; one of his friends (scion of 
a family responsible for at least two dozen 
temples), who had been to Puri previously, 
never re-visited the Temple of Jagannath 
during our stay there excusing himself by say¬ 
ing that he has seen all that is worth seeing 
previously; the other friend went only once into 
the inner sanctum while he regaled ids eyes 
with the beauty of the Temple from outside 
several times—and he, a Brahmin, having the 
family idol worshipped daily at his home. Of 
the crowd assembling in the evening at the 
time of Arati we found by actual count only 
6 or 6 Bengalees on three successive days; 
although at the time about 250 houses on or 
near the sea-beach, besides the several hotels, 
were occupied by the Bengalees. One grandson 
by the distaff side, who inherited the vast 
wealth of his ancestor amounting to several 
lakhs, found it inconvenient to come down from 
the cool heights of parjceling to perform the 
Chatvrthi Sradh in time. These are not excep¬ 
tional instances; such attitude is unfortunately 
becoming too frequent. 

On the other hand the Muhammadans of 
Bengal are religious-minded, and religious 
fervour is on the increase amongst them—the 
cause may be partly political; but the fact is 
there. Lt.-Col. Upendra Nath Mukerjf writing 
some 35 years back observes in his A Dying 
Race thus : 

“ The main fact remains that in every village in 
Bengal there is a mosque or meeting place Vfhere religion 
and morality are taught; there is a ‘muezzin’ attached to 
tt who calls to prayers and reminds the village people of 
their religious duties at least four times a day; there 
is a teacher or mnllah who helps the religious duties of 
his congregation and there is a general meeting of practi¬ 
cally every Mahomedan, at least once a week, to perform 
his warship or listen to the sermon. 

“This goes on quietly without noise or ostentation 
all the year round, wherever there are Mahomedans, 
in eve^ village in Bengal. It is to be remembered that 
there is no Church building society, no central organi¬ 


zation; theie is no State help, no obligatory payments, 
no church laws, no compulsion, no collection at the end" 
of the service. To the Mahomedan reUffion is jnst as 
wcessary as food or drink, (italics ours). He seeks 
it. lie practises it. just in the same way as he works lot 
his food. In their homes, most Mahomedans pray 
regularly every day. The women pray apart but just as 
often and sometimes oftner than the men. Mothers teach 
piayei to the i children, fathers insist on their sons 
going thioiigh their devotions.’’ (See Chap. XIII, p. 62 
el seq). 

The broad facts being what we have stated 
above, the question is, can we measure quanti¬ 
tatively the relative religious-raindedness of 
the two communities ? Wc can only see or 
measure outward manifestations of religion; 
the deeper spiritual experience may be fell, but 
the same cannot be measured. How then are 
we to say that community A is more or lesv 
religiously-minded tbon community B ? It a 
community is religious-minded, ordinarily we 
may expect it to spend money on its places of 
worship. The same community, if fond of 
show, may be expected to spend money on its 
temples or mosques, etc., or mere externals. So 
from the money spent on mere externals we 
cannot conclude whether a given community is 
more religious-minded or more fond of mere- 
externals. If we use the term ‘relipoeity’ to 
express and include both religious-mind^ness 
and love of show, we may grt a measure of 
relative Religiosit,y of the two communities. 
And from this we may also get a measure of 
relative religious-mindedness. 

The Hindus and the Muhammadans of 
Calcutta are typical of all Bengal; so what may 
be found to be true of Calcutta is very likely 
to be true of all Bengal. The proportion of 
the Muhammadans in the area under the 
authority of the Calcutta Corporation is some¬ 
what less than that in the ‘ Census ’ Calcutta. 
The percentage of the Muhammadans in Census 
Calcutta have varied from 31.8 b 1881 to 23.0 
in 1921 and 26.0 in IMl; the average being 27.7 
per cent. For the area under the Corporation 
it is 3 per cent less; so we take the percentage 
of the Muhammadans b Calcutta Corporation 
to be 24.7, or some 25 per cent. 

The Corporation does not levy any rates* 
and taxes on temples and mosques; but im 
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the abseasment registers their situations and 
annual valuations are given. From sucU 
assessment registers we find that in the 32 
Wards of the Coriiorotion, there are 475 Hindu 
temples or places of public worship with a 
total annual valuation of Rs. 3,66,282; ai» against 
411 mosques with a total annual valuation of 
Rs. 3,74,634. 

Thus 475 temples, etc., supply the religious 
.needs of the Hindus of Calcutta, who form 
some 70 per cent of the total population; as 
against the 41 1 mosques, etc., for the 25 per 
cent of the Muhammadans.* The Relative 
ri'Iigious-mindedness may as a first approxima¬ 
tion be therefore said to be :— 

Hindu : Muhammadan—475/70 : 411/25 or 
1 : 2.7 . . . (1) 

Some 4 or 5 years back it was ascertained 
that the Muhammadans pay only 5 6 per cent 
of the total taxes and rates. Thus 25 per cent 
of the population pay some 6 per cent of the 
rates and taxes; while the 70 per cent Hindus 
pay some 90 per cent. The relative wealth 
(so far as Calcutta is concerned) may be said 
to be in the proportion of:— 

* tn tlii» oonnection it would be interesting to com 
pate tlie 20th century Calcutta with the Mediaeval 
Ciirdova of King Alhakem (i. 976 a.d.). In Calcutta, 
the liii.ll niitnbei of neeiipied iiouses is 2,10686 in lO."!!. 
As the MiihamniaUans are some 23 per cent of the popu 
lalton. ne may estimate the number of houses oiriip’ed 
by them to be 46,000. In Spain, when the Western 
Caliphate 111 Cordova was at ns height ol glory iindet 
King Alhakem “there wert twelve bundled tiiousaud 
houses SIX hundred mosques, fifty hospitals, eights 
publt schools, and nine hundred baths for the use of 
the public."’ (Condc’s Arabs m Spain, Vol. I, p. 489, 
Bohn’s ISditionj. Thus there was I mosque for every 
2,000 houses in Cordova as against 1 inosque foi every 
118 houses in Calcutta. It would thus seem that the 
modem Muhammadans of Calculta are more religious- 
minded than their Cordova ro-religionists of the lOlh 
«centur>. 


Hindu : Muhammadan ; : 90/70 : 6/26 or 
1 ; 0.18, or 5.35 : 1 ... (2) 

The average annual value of a Hindu 
temple, or place of worship is Rs. 771; the 
corresponding average for a Mosque is Rs. 912. 
Relatively to their wealth the Muhammadans 
spend (912/1; 771/5.35) or 6.31 times more 
than the Hindus. Or in other words the rela¬ 
tive expenditure of the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans in religious buildings for the 
same wealth is as* 1 : 6.31 ... (3) 

Dividing the ratio 1 : 6.31 by the relative 
religious-mindedness 1: 2.7 as found above in 
(1), we get the relative Reliposity as :— 

Hindu: Muhammadan: : 1/1: 631/2.7, 
or 1 :2.34 ... (4) 

We are not unmindful of the fact that 
many of tbe Calcutta Hindus build temples, 
ghats, etc., outside the municipal limits oi 
Calcutta on the banks of the sacred Bhagirathi. 
To give only a fev/ examples, the Maharaja 
Tagore lias got his Siva Temples and the Kali 
Temple, the Sanskrit College at Mulajorc, Rani 
Rasmoni has the famous Temples of Dakhin- 
eswar; the Dutts of Hatkhola have two sets 
of Twelve Siva Temples and Ghats on the 
opposite banks of the Ganges, etc., etc. Even 
allowing for such temples and ghats, etc., it 
may be safely asserted that the Muhammadans 
are twice more religious-minded than the 
Hindus; and their religiosity is also twice 
greater than that of the Hindus. 

As this is a preliminary study on an in¬ 
tricate and complicated subject it is feared 
there may be fallacies in our argument. Then 
there may be other very relevant facts of 
which wc may not be fully cognisant. We 
would therefore appeal to the reader to point 
out all such fallacies, and bring together the 
other relevant facts. 



THE ROMANCE OF THE INDIAN FILM INDUSTRY 

By D. D. KASHAP, m.a., b.cohi. 


One of the happiest persons in India at the 
present moment is Mr. D. G. Phalke, the man 
who produced the first Indian motion-picture 
in the year 1913. Little did he know then, that 
his furtive attempt would result in building up 
one of the most important industries of the 
country—^the cinematograph industry. This 
month the 25 year old child celebrates its Silver 
Jubilee in Bombay and of course the lather is 
mighty proud of it. 

The Growth of the Industry 

Mr. Phalke’s enterprise marked the estab¬ 
lishment of the industry in this country. The 
picture “ Harishchandra ” took the public by 
storm and it attracted so much attention that 
soon small producing concerns were set up in 
Bombay, Calcuttaf and Kolhapur, in most cases 
using residential bungalows as studios. The 
American movies had already made the people 
cinema-minded to a certain extent, andi they 
eagerly took to the Indian products, present¬ 
ing themes with which they were pretty familiar. 
The producers reaped enormous profits because 
the expenses were so low. A fairly good picture 
could be produced with Rs. 10,000/- and quite 
often it earned more than ten times its cost of 
production. It must be said to the credit of 
the Indian technicians that they performed 
their task rather well in spite of the fact that 
they had, no previous experience of the work 
and the equipment at their command was so 
crude and primitive. 

The first outstanding success of the 
industry was the “The Light of Asia,” a 
picture illustrating the life of Buddha. It had 
great vogue not only in India but abroad also. 
In 1928 came talkies, adding more expense to 
production costs, but not until 1931 did the 
Imperial Film Co. of Bombay, produce the 
first Indian talking picture, “Alnraara.” The 
same company were once again pioneers of a 
film-process. In January, 1938, they produced 
the first Indian colour picture, “ Kisan Kanya ." 
IncWentally, this concern is closed now. It is 
rather unfortunate, that the company which 
had done so much piemeering work should 
suffer from mismanagement and thus be forced 
to stop producBon. 


The tremendous success achieved by the 
first talkie made the Indian producers plunge 
headlong into turning out ‘'Oiuid him- Th 
studios worked feverishly day and night and 
jnctures were completed in the shortest possible 
time. The 100% talking and singing Indian 
pictures echoed triumphantly in the once silent 
ciiuma liallb It was a [lenod ot giciit boom 
!Ne\\ ooneciiis weie floated by dos'en- Tins 
lieetie giowtli •ended in a slump, and i huge 
number of film companies flopped. The cost 
ot production of an average picture had 
increased to Rs. 50,000 and the returns did not 
increase proportionately. The novelty of the 
sound had ceased to attract the public to the 
theatres. 

The Present Position 

Today the film industry enjoys as envious 
a position as is enjoyed by the much older 
industries like cotton, tea and jute. To sav 
that it has made a spectacular progress during 
the past 25 years would be an exaggeration. 
But it cannot be denied that it has achieved a 
good deal, taking into consideration the 
numerous handicaps under which it had to work. 

One of its greatest achieveijgenta is the 
winning of the sympathies of the ^eral public, 
who seem to be taking a keen interest in its 
affairs. Indian films and Indian screen celebri¬ 
ties have become the favourite topics of 
conversation in the house-holds. There was a 
time when prejudices against working in 
pictures were very strong and among many 
people there was a taboo against film actors 
and actresses. The industry was considered to 
be the asylum of moral lepers. But now both 
indifference and hostility have been overcome 
and members of good families, instead of un¬ 
educated dancir^ girls and men about town, 
are found working for the screen. 

Scratch a modem Indian youth, and he 
turns out to be an ardait film-fan. The 
glamour of the cinema in India as in the 
western world attracted an army of young 
people who invaded the centres of film-produc¬ 
tion in tihe hope of making their fortunes. 
Disappoinment ahd dis-illtisionment drove 
many of them back to their homes, but of this 
great multilAide have arisen many Indian stars. 
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VlTAl. Statibimcb 


The following figures will give the reader 
«ome idea of the importance and magnitude of 
the induatry; 


Number «1 Cinemas in India 
Indian Film Producing Concerns .. 

Numlicr of Indian Films Produced .. 


Amount spent in Publicity in News¬ 
papers alone 

Amuiim. spent in general Publicity 
including Newspapers 

Import Duly Paid by the Industry, 
yearly on raw and exposed films 
only 

Trans’l ehaiges (paid to Railways) 

Toial Investments in the Industry . 

Reraiiianee to U. S. A. and U. K. 
annually 

Numlii 1 of skilled workers supported 
by the Industry 

Ntimlwr of Foreign Pictures -shown 
in India 

Number of Distributing Offices 

l-euding Film Journals .. 

Niimbi'i (>1 Touring Cinemas 


996 

75 (Active Produc¬ 
ers). 

200 Feature films 
annually. (Aver¬ 
age of last 5 yrs.) 

Rs. 431 Lakhs. 

Over a Crnie of 
Rupees annually. 


Rj, 14,89,382 (1937- 
1938). 

About Rs 15,00,000 
Roughly 17 Crores. 

55 Lakhs. 

Ahoni 40,000 

400 (Average of 
last 5 yrs.) 
Indian 253, Foreign 
34 (1937) 

68 

500 


Thk SHORTTOMisras 

At present the principal handicap of the 
Indian filiu-prodncers is the lack of capital. 
Most of the concerns are privately owned and 
it has l)«'n found difiicult to interest honest 
invtelors and banks in the film industry. Ho 
far the procuders have been at the mercy of 
gieedy financiers from the cotton and share 
markets who charge very heavy rates of 
interest. They treat the poor producers in the 
same way as the Pathan money-Iendters treat 
the mill-hands. Now when the industry has 
ceased' to be of a speculative nature, there is 
no reason why the industry should starve for 
caftital The proverbial ‘ shy ’ Indmn capital 
is all the more ‘shy’ in the ease of the film 
industry. 

Then there is the ridiculously small market 
for Indian pictures. Imagine three hundred 
and fifty million people with only 996 cinemas 
to serve thTO. Film production in India is 
severely handicapped by the fact fhat these 
ZSOfi00,(]O0 pnseibie cinema-goers are split up 
into different races speaking different languages, 
and professing different religions. Modsover, 
the great mass of them are illiterate living in 
remote and obscure villages, where the cinema 
is tptal^ Unknown. 


Looking Ahead 

There is no doubt about the fact that the 
industry offers an unlimited scope for the future 
as an integral part of national planning. 

The film is now a medium of unrivalled 
excellence for amusement, education and the 
propagation of ideas. Through full length 
pictures, documentaries, educationals and news¬ 
reels it can get at the nation with a directness 
that no other method can offer. It is a pity 
that so far the abpve-mentionod' short subjects 
have been relegated to the backgrund on account 
of the huge length of Indian pictures; but steps 
are being taken to remove this drawback in 
the near future. The film is an accurate 
icporter and selecter of events, nothing is too 
small or too big to come within its scope. The 
camera’s eye ranges over the life of a wild bird 
or the retreat of an' army, it reconstructs the 
past and offers and criticises the present 
in terms more vital than those we know 
ourselves. It is a tremendous power for good 
or evil; and it should be the aim of the 
industry that film in India shall be a power 
for advancement. Along with the radio it can 
help to lift the curse of ilnteracy from the 
(ountry’s teeming millions. 

Europe and America have long recognised 
the potency of the film-art. The U.S.S.R. 
I'crhaps offers the most striking example of film 
as an integral part of national plan. That the 
Soviets have welded their unlettered mil¬ 
lions into a unity is largely due to their 
skilful use of film for propaganda. In Italy 
and Germany, the film has long had its niche 
in the affairs of State; and France, home of the 
art, has always respected the medium both for 
pure creation and social satire. Britain has 
so far recognised the film, that lamez faire 
has gone by the board and tJie Cinematograph 
.\et of 1927 has now been revised to back up 
British production and exhibition for the next 
ten years. The U. S. A. is the stron^old of 
the industry by right of quality and quantity; 
but what is more noteworthy is the way in 
which, of late years, the medium there has 
grown up, and with the goodwill of the State is 
now driving home some of the most profound 
social lessons through a medium originated in 
slapstiok. 

In response to the numerous delegations 
of the Indian producers the Government of 
India has also promised to give some material 
help to the industry. It & hoped that the 
various difficulties of the producers will be re¬ 
moved in due course, and they will find 
themselves equal to the task before tiiem. 
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POUTICS OF AN INDIAN MDSUM 

By ABUL MANSUR AHMAD 


As a future citizen of India a young Muslim 
must of necessity interest himself with current 
politics exactly in the same manner as and to 
the same extent with a young man of any 
community living in India. But his choice in 
this direction has never been as easy as that of 
his friends and plajraates of other communities 
and unfortunately it is growing more difficult 
every day. Rapid growth of new and diver^nt 
political ideologies like Socialism, Communism, 
Nazism and Fascism added to the already 
existing theocratic and democratic nationalism 
and imperialism has always been sufficiently 
perplexing and bewildering to make the choice 
of any young man of average intelligence 
anything but easy. Added to this, a young 
Muslim has got to consider and be on guard 
about the possibility or otherwise of reconsider¬ 
ing the special religious and cultural independ¬ 
ence with the Indian nationalism. The factor 
is a special problem with him because his 
community though a part and parcel of the 
Indian people is an important minority 
community with a dominating religion and 
distinct culture of its own which have bound 
together the Muslims of different provinces of 
India surmounting all minor provincial and 
racial distinctions amongst them in such a 
manner and to such an extent as has never 
been done by any other religion or culture. 

It is here that a young Muslim has been 
at a fix, and the teachings and activities of the 
leaders of his community, either past or present 
have been no indicator to any easy solution. 
The old and past leaders like Shaikhul* 
Hind, Abdur Rashul, Sapni, Mohamed 
Ali, All Imam and Ansari are no good 
examples if tiie present day leaders are 
to be credited with common sense and intelli¬ 
gence. Even present day leaders like Jinnsh, 
Shaukat Ali, Pazlul Huq, Hasrat Mohani are 
no clear pointer to any definite direction. All 
of them had one sort of politics during their 
young age and having had quite a different sort 
of pilitios in their old age. Mr. Jinnah wdio 
as an ardent Congressite nationalist in the year 
1916 refused to preside over the Lucknow 
t^nferenoe of the All-India Muslim Leape on 
the ground that it was a communal organiza- 
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tion, is today in the ripe old age running at 
an extraordinary speed from one end of India 
to the other with the most ardent appeal to 
the Indian Muslims to organize themselves on 
communal lines. Similar is the ease, though 
with divergent degrees, with almost all the 
active Muslim political leaders with the 
honourable exception of a very few. In short., 
very few Muslim leaders of active politics have 
been considerably either ‘ communalists ’ or 
‘ nationalists ’ throughout their political life. 
A great majority of them had been, in their 
early life, ardent supporters of the Congress 
which has been practically accepted by all 
sections of Indians to be the political platform 
of national struggle, but with their growing 
wisdom at ripe old' age, as they themselves 
assert, they have left the Congress in disgust 
for the alleged communal proclivities of its 
Hindu leaders, There are alfw some who them¬ 
selves joined, and asked other Muslims to join 
the Congress at a considerably later st^e of 
their life. This diagonally oppossed effect of 
wisdom and gray hairs uiwri the brains of the 
different Muslim leaders, has created no little 
difficulty in the way of young Muslim’s making 
his political choice. No doubt, there is in his 
young mind that natural urge for the political 
liberation of his motherland inflamed with 
youthful imagination inspired by the acample 
of youths of other countries of the world, but 
forsooth, be cannot in his enthusiasm, be so 
foolhardy as to tread a path which his predeces¬ 
sor has discarded as wrong after a sad experiaioe 
of a long period covering more than a quarter 
of a century. 'This has greatly bewildered the 
youn^ Muslim and created in him an intellec¬ 
tual impasse and spiritual deadlock. Is there 
no way out ? That is the most important 
question impatiently put by the young Muslim 
to his leaders. 

Intelligentsia is the heart of the body- 
politic wherefrom tiie blood of new ideas is 
circulated throughout the rank and file of a 
particular nation or community. In India it is 
the lives of Qandhis and Nehrus, Tilaks and 
Bases, Patels and Boses that are supplying the 
blood of inspirations in the minds of the 
younger generation so far as their political 
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ideas are concerned. But in the present 
Conununai atmosphere of suspicion and ill- 
feeling these inspirations emanating from these 
ideal personages loses much of their appeal and 
eflFectiveness before they can reach the heart 
of the Muslim youth. These leaders are being 
ch8ract»*naed by the Muslim leaders as Com¬ 
munal leaders of thought with definite anti- 
Muslim motives and even machinations. If 
these non-Muslim leaders are not to be followed, 
who are then there to replace them in 
the minds of the Muslim youth as sources of 
iuspiral ion ? Surely, Jinnahs and Huqs, Sik- 
andar Tlayats and Saadullahs 1 But where is 
in them that amount of self-immolation for a 
lofty ideal and a great cause, yhich alone can 
inspire awe and admiration in the imaginative 
mind ot the Muslim youth ? Will he, then, 
follow Ansaris, Azads and Mohamed Alia ? It 
is not possible either. They seem to have been 
oblivious of the separate identity of the 
Muslims, and they, together with those who have 
followed (hem, have been condemned as hire¬ 
lings of the Hindus by .linnahs and Huqs who 
seem to have been valiantly fighting the cause 
of the Indian Muslims. 

Now, therefore, an Indian Muslim youth 
has not got before him that elear-cut path of 
political life to adopt which his friend of the 
other community has got. He agrees with 
Giindhift anti Nehrus that India must be made 
politie.ally free. He agrees with Jinnahs and 
Huqs that Muslim interests should be safe¬ 
guarded and Muslim position assured before 
political independence is to be fought for. 
But he agrees with none in their condemnation 
of each other as eomiuunalists. It Gandhi's 
and Nehrus call upon their Muslim compatriots 
to join hands with them in their political 
struggle against the foreign imperialist, they 
are perfectly within their jurisdiction. If, on 
the other hand, Jinnahs and Huqs, as leaders 
of a minority community, want to be assured 
of tlieir minority rights, they are also perfectly 
within their jurisdiction. 

It is here that the Muslim youth becomes 
perturbed, his ideas become confused and his 
vision clouded. It is again here that his idealism 
is blurred, his keen sense of patriotism woxmded 
and his energetic enthusiasm damped. His 
inferiority complex due to his minority position 
and educational and economic backwardness, 
his sad experiences of bitter disappointments, 
his loneliness accompanied with positive want 
of sympathy from his brethren of the majority 
community in every field of activities, his 
ostraoical exclusion by the rigid and supersti¬ 


tious social conventions of the majority com¬ 
munity appearing to his inferiority-oomplexed 
mind as hatred and contempt, his unjust exclu¬ 
sion .from employments as a result of nepotism 
and favouritism, natural children of officialdom 
and clerkocracy, appearing, not without reason, 
to his aggrieved mind to be communalism pure 
and simple; all these go to solidify the thin 
clouds of doubts and suspicions mto one hard 
rock of distrust against the sense of justice in 
the members of^the majority community. It 
is here that the Muslim youth becomes con¬ 
vinced of the truth and correctness ot Mr. 
Jinnah’s reading of the Hindu mind. Now, if 
Mr. Jinnah’s diagnosis is correct, why not his 
prescription of the remedy—so argues the 
Muslim youth within his mind. 

But is that really «o ? It is this apparent 
truism that the Mustim youth has got to 
examine. We concede, he is, as he always has 
been in the past, faced with great difficulty in 
making his political choice, but never before 
ui his hie, has he been faced with ■^o elear- 
cut alternatives as he has been at the present 
moment. It is high time, that he should either 
join the ideology ot the Muslim League and 
organize themselves on communal basis, or in 
the alternative give up the idea of com¬ 
munal organizations and join the national 
lilattoim and woik ^houlde^-to-shoulder with 
ins compatriots of other communities in the 
ta.sk of building up the political destiny and 
economic structure of his great nation. In 
either case, he has, of course, got to give first 
consideration to the question of an honourable 
and prosperous existence ot his own great com- 
luuity. He has got most calmly and dis¬ 
passionately to consider as to which of these 
two alternatives will be more conducive to the 
well-being of his community accompanied with, 
let us say, if possible, the political and eco¬ 
nomic liberation of his country. Let us 
examine Mr. Jinnah’s theory first. 

Now, according to Mr. Jinnah’s theory 
Indian Muslims have got to organize them¬ 
selves on communal lines into one compact 
body. But it is not physically possible and 
practicable to bring all the eight crores of 
Muslims into the fold of one organization not 
unlike any other community of the world. 
Like other communities, the Muslim community 
also has got its own black sheeps. Mr. Jinnah 
knows it and admits it. So he says : let the 
best elements in the Muslim community be 
united under the banner of tlie Muslim L^^e 
as the best elements in the Hindu community 
has done under the banner of the Congress. 
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When, in this way, both the communities will 
have been organized in their respective house, 
let these well-organizd communities in their 
turn be federated into one great Indian nation 
to fight against the foreign imperialist. 

Now, let us calmly examine the correct¬ 
ness of or otherwise of Mr. Jinnah’s political 
ennunciation. This theory apparently pre¬ 
sumes that all the best elements in a particular 
religions denomination, who belong to that 
denomination either by accident of birth or by 
the factum of choice must, of necessity, also 
hold the same political opinion either with 
regard to the form of Government and struc¬ 
ture of society or with regard to the mthod of 
attaining them. In other words, it presumes 
that all the good Mussalmans believe collective¬ 
ly either in the independent, or in the 
dominion or in the protectorate state of India : 
it also presumes that all the good Mussalmans 
collectively believe either in a nationalistic, 
or in a socialistic or in a communistic state 
in India; still also it presumes that all the 
good Muslims collectively believe in the same 
method, either violent or non-violent, consti¬ 
tutional or unconstitutional, of attaining that 
political status. These are presumptions pre¬ 
posterous enough, on the face of them, to be 
dismissed straightaway, for two honest and 
good Muslims, equally strong in their belief in 
all the teachin|B of Islam, may, and generally 
do. honestly differ in their political outlooks 
and ideologies. This is exactly what is hapj^n- 
ing at present with regard to the political 
ideologies of Mr. Jinnah himself and Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad. In spite of both of them 
being good and honest Muslims they are 
differing like poles asunder in their political 
outlooks and ideolopes both with regard to the 
goal and the means of attaining that goal. 
Exactly similar has been the case between Mr. 
Jinnah and his great and illustrious namesake 
Maulana Mohamed Ali. This has been the 
honest difference between Ghazi Anwar Pasha 
on the one hand and Ghazi Mustafa Kamal 
Ataturk on the other; Zaghlul Pasha on the one 
hand and Tewfiq Pasha on the other; Nahaa 
Pasha on the one hand and Meher Pasha on 
the other; Sultan Ibn Baud on the one hand 
and Sharif Hossain on the other; Reza Shah 
Pahlabi on the one hand and Ahmed Shah on 
the other, and so on and so forth. 

In short, there shall always be honest and 
fundamental difference of opinion on political 
issues between good and honest Muslims them¬ 
selves. So even if we disregard the existence 
of cowards, weaklings, sycophants, traitors, 


title-hunters, job-seekers and count without 
them, it is both theoretically and practically 
impossible to unite ail the Mussalmans of India 
on the one and the same platform of the same 
political organization, because a political orga¬ 
nization means and implies and presupposes 
identity, not only of the political object but also, 
of the method and means of achieving that 
object. Herein, two good and honest Muslims 
can honestly ififfer and that also too funda¬ 
mentally to accommodate each other as much 
as a good and honest Hindu like Mr. Srinivas 
Shastri can fundamentally differ from another 
good and honest Hindu like Mahatma Gandhi. 
It was for no other reason than this that good 
and honest Mussalmans like Maulana Zafarali 
Khan and Maulana Hasrat Mohani have been 
compelled' to resign, and another good and 
honest Muslim like Sir Wazii Hasan has been 
driven out, from the Muslim League. Herein, 
therefore, Mr. Jinnah’s theory is based upon 
an enterily wrong hypothesis. 

There is another weak spot in Mr. Jinnah’s 
theory of communal organization of the Mussal* 
mans. His clarion call to the Muslims to 
unite is also a clarion call to the Hindus to do 
the same thing, Mr. Jinnah would not, perhaps, 
object to the Hindus organizing themselves. 

But why this unity of the Muslim in the 
one camp and of the Hindus in quite a 
different one ? Why can’t the Hindus, and 
the Muslims unite in one and the same camp 
as the Congress wants them to do. Evidently 
this organization of the two communities in 
two different camps does not mean and imply 
that they are doing it as against the foreign 
imperialist. Communalist leaders frankly 
admit that the fundamental difference that is 
keeping the two communities apart oaimot bs 
obviated, and disputes between them cannot be 
settled, unless and until they are first organized 
in two different communal camps. 'This is 
rather a serious implication ominous enou^ to^ 
indicate a dark age in the political future of 
India. It simply implies thik civil war is in¬ 
dispensable to bring the two communities to the 
lealization of each other’s strength which is 
necessary to make them admit and recognize 
each other’s rights and privileges. As an 
astute politician. Mr. Jinnah cannot seriously 
mean this, for it is the Muslims that will be 
injured most as a result of a civil war, and to 
the posterity he will be regarded as the worst 
enemy of the Indian Muslims who will have 
been re^nsible for bringing about such a war. 
Yet it is precisely what Mr. Jinnah’s political 
theory means and implies and his recent aoU- 
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vities and propaganda are, at a breakneck 
speed, leading us to. Needless to add, that the 
same is the fundamental defect with the poli¬ 
tical theories of Dr. Moonje and ■ Bhai 
Parmanda of the Hindu Sava. We need not, 
however, pursue it fuitlier as we are primarily 
concerned hero with the questim of the 
organization of the Indian Muslims. 

Theory of the communal organization of 
the Muslims as a remedial measure of their 
minority grievances is, therefore, based on 
WTOiig basis both from theoretical and practi¬ 
cal viewpoints. Any attempt towards this 
dm'ction is, on the one hand, sure to fail to 
bring all the Muslims into one united camp, 
for no single communal politieal tlioory will 
• ever attract the imagination of each and every 
one of the eiglit crores of Mussalmans or even 
of a great majority of them. The attempt, on 
the other hand, will make the non-Muslim 
Indians unnecessarily antipathetic towards the 
Muslims. As is only normal and natural with 
ail nltenipts towards communal organizations, 
unnecessary eiujihasis wnll be given upon minor 
and unimportant details with a view to speedy 
lealization of communal unity, which will sure¬ 
ly result in widening the gulf of communal 
differences and increasing the sense of com¬ 
munal bitterness. The universally accepted 
jiolitical aphorism, that communal concious- 
ness IS always disadvantageous to the 
minority, will get an additional proof here. 
Beside the non-Muslim minorities like the 
Brahmos, Christians, Shiks, Jains, Buddhists 
who are culturally and religiously more akin 
to tlie Indian Muslims than to the ortliodox 
Hindus, there are liberal elements in the ortho¬ 
dox Hindu eoimiiumty it'-ell wlio^r syuiiaithie^ 
ate witli the socially revolutionary principles 
of Islam. This liberal elements would have 
come a great way to help the growth of more 
Protestantism against Hindu conventionalism 
and thus served the cause of Islamic culture 
but for the recent communal cry of the Muslims. 
The communal organization of the Muslims 
has already alienated or is definitely going to 
alienate, the sympathies of these elements. 
The communal war-cry of the Muslim League 
IS definitely drivmg them into tlie camp of the 
orthodox Hindus against their will. 

There are a lot of deppressed and oppres¬ 
sed sects within the Hinu i umimunity ''c'i 
who, having been under numerous disabilities, 
both social and economic, at the hand of the 
upper class Hindus, were ready to fall in line 
with the Muslims or any other community in a 
al and economic revolution which n^t 


ultimately result in the political salvation of 
the Indian nation as a whole. The communal 
war-cry of the Muslim League has definitely 
driven a great majority of them into 'the camp 
and under the leadership of the vested interest 
and consequently there has been a definite set 
back in the process of social and economic 
levolution. 

It is very interesting to mention here thdt 
the arguments advanced by tlu- nuiuu Isablia and 
the Muslim League for organizing their respec¬ 
tive communities in separate camps are 
amusingly identical. “ The Muslinas shoiRd 
unite because they are dieorpnized and weak. 
Taking advantage of their weakness, the 
Hindus who are educated, organized and strong 
are turning deaf ears to the just and reasonable 
demands of the Musalmans,” says Mr. Jinnah. 
“ Hindus, unite, you are thoroughly disorganized 
and extremely weak. Taking advantage of 
your weakness, the Muslims who are a through¬ 
ly organized and homogeneous community are 
making all sorts of unjust and unreasonable 
demands", says Dr. Moonje. Both Mr. Jinnah 
and Dr. Moonje entirely agree that only the 
weaker of the two should get strong by organiz¬ 
ing itself in order to fight the unreasonable 
attitude of the other, but they thoroughly dis¬ 
agree as to which is the weaker party. Both 
agree that there cannot be any talk of 
compromise between the weak and the strong, 
but they differ as poles asunder in so far as 
each regards his community to be the weaker 
one. 

Evidently therefore, botii of these two 
leaders cannot be either serious or correct. 
Either the Hindus are stronger and the Muslims 
weaker or vice versa. But how is it that both 
the Hindu Sabha and Muslmi League, constitu¬ 
ted by astute politicians like Dr. Moonje and 
Mr. Jinnah, are vymg with each other to prove 
10 the world that its community is the weaker 
of the two ? Why do they not admit that botii 
communities are weak which is really the 
truth ? Who is there to deny that Indian 
Muslims, a community of 80 millions of 
servants of Allah, 97 p.o. of whom are plunged 
in the darkness of illiteracy, 90 p.o. of whom 
are serving as superstitious serfs and slaves 
of the oppressive and extortious feudal lords 
and usurious money-lenders, 97 p.o. of whom 
are wading through the mire of their miserable 
existence of want and privation in dilapidated 
rural areas, ravaged by dangerous epidemics 
but still tilling the soil and producing crops of 
which neither this nor that is his property, 
require organization ? Who, on the other 
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hand, will deny that the'Hindu community, a 
conglomeration of 270 millions of God’s 
children divided into as many groups as you 
have got hairs on your head, 97 p.c. of whom 
are deeply sunk in illeteracy and superstition, 
80 p.c. of whom are victims of inhuman social 
(vranny and treated as so many beasts or worse 
than that—as untouchables, also badly requires 
organization ? But what can Mr. Jinnah and 
Dr. Moonje mean by saying that these down¬ 
trodden millions cannot be oiganized on the 
-lime platform as against the organized force 
of social, economic and political tyrants, except 
lluat they have presiim^ that it is the other 
ronmiunity which is responsible for all the 
miseries of his community and that it is the 
other community alone which lla^ got to be 
fought against if its community is to get its 
rights ? This, as we have already shown, is 
a quack’s prescription who does not know the 
disease and therefore its remedy. 

Look at the subject from another point. 
AVhora is, after all, tills communal cry injuring 
the most ? It is not a bit injuring the foreign 
impel lalist oppression, neither is it shaking 
the foundation of foreign rule. It is doing 
absolutely no harm to the indigenous vested 
interest It is not touching an hair of the age 
worn class rule of the aristocracy. It is, on 
the contrary, either directly or indirectly 
strengthening all of them; it is, on the con¬ 
trary, standing in the way ol our intelligentsia 
meeting on political questions and our masses 
on economic issues. 

AVhat, then, is to be done ? If communal 
organization will not help us, what will 7 It 
is here that the Muslim young man will have 
to tax his brain most and must find out a path 
hitherto unbeaten. 

Now, if he is to come to a correct conclu- 
'ion, he has got, at the outset, to disengage his 
brain from some confusion of ideas which is 
'cry common at the present atmosphere of 
communal suspicion and mud-throwing. He 
has got to dive below the superficial meaning 
ot serveral common words like ‘ oommunalism ' 
and ‘ nationalism,’ very generally misused and 
misunderstood in our present day political par¬ 
lance. Oommunalism has, by this time, assum¬ 
ed the character of an obnoxious disease of a 
'wy private nature. The unfortunate fellow, 
a;ho is once aflElicted with it, of course without 
his knowledge and against his will, is a sinner, 
condemned by God and his angels to eternal 
perdition. The fellow, therefore, must not con¬ 
fess the sm so long as he wishes to remain as 
^ member of the civilised society. 


But the you^ Muslim, who is to find out 
the correct political front for his community, 
must raise himself a bit above the ordinary 
lun of young men. He must realize that it is 
no shame to be a communalist. Indeed, no 
body can be a good nationalist, not even a good 
man, without first being a good communalist. 
Olio who does not love his community, a group 
of human beings, cannot possibly love hU 
nation, a bigger group of human beings. ’To 
be able to sacrifice one’s personal pleasure at 
the altar of those of his family, is the first stage 
of the development of human mind. As soon 
after this first stage as the power of his .self- 
effacement increases, his vision broadens over 
wider lange, his Jove expands over bigger circle 
so as to cover all individuals belonging to his 
community irrespective of personal friend¬ 
ship and enmity, he becomes a communalist. 
In the course of his mental development the 
capacity of his soul enlarges itself and his out¬ 
look broadens and he becomes a nationalist. 
If the natural process is allowed to go, his 
mental capacity still enlarges 'and he becomes 
a lover of human beings as a whole. This is 
no metapliysics, but normal process of natural 
development of human mind hitherto unattained 
Ill a political sense, but clearly visualized in 
the future socialistic World State. The differ¬ 
ence, therefore, between the breadth of vision 
of a communalist and a nationalist is only a 
difference of degree. No body is justified, 
therefore, to condemn either Mr. Jinnah or 
Dr. Moonje for the ardent love he has got for 
his own community. Oommunalism can only 
be condemned in so far as love for one’s own 
community also connotes hatred for all other 
communities besides one’s own. It will be 
at once clear on a little bit of examination that 
this kind of communalism which can be dis¬ 
carded as exclusive communalism leads us 
nowhere but to ourselves. It defeats its own 
object by emphasizing the differraioes only, 
and by the process of gradual and' progressive 
exclusion it recedes further mid further back 
ultimately into the dark comer of one’s own 
narrow selfishness. An astute politician and a 
sincere lover of his community Mr. Jinnah can¬ 
not possibly advocate a suicidal political theory 
like this for his great community, normal 
working and logical conclusion of which will 
lead the Muslim oommuni^ into civil strifes 
between its seventy-two different “ Firqas ”. 

Therefore Mr. Jinnah’s mind must be dis¬ 
passionately and iqmipathetioally studied if 
one is to know the inner working of his motif. 
To be honestly frank one must admit that Mr. 
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Jmnah represents the average mind of the 
Indian Muslim intelligentsia. That Mr. 
Jinnah's communal call, apparently based on 
wrong hypothesis, is appealing to the minds of 
the overwhelming majority of the Muslim 
intelligentsia, itself shows that the idea, 
tliough latently, was already there. It is no 
use absuing Mr. Jinnah for his communal 
leadership, for it is not his oratorical skill that 
has created communalism in the mind of the 
Mussalmans but the feeling was already there. 
Mr. Jinnah’s fault or credit is that he has 
organised that feeling for whatever purpose he 
may have thought reasonable. 

Now, it will be clear on an exambation 
that Muslim “ CommimalismJ’ as shown and 
explained in the resolutions and demands of 
the Muslim League, is based on a sense of 
prievanee agamst the majority community If 
is precisely here that the weakness of com¬ 
munalism lies. It will appear to the average 
intelligence that communalism is not a political 
theory but is only an organized expression of 
grievances of a genuinly aggrieved minority 
community. This only means another truism. 
That is: it means that the vested interest in 
India has not responded to the claims of, and 
is not sympathetic towards, the downtrodden 
This is exactly what it should be and precisely 
what it is in the other parts of the world. But 
it is, after all, a question of horizontal division 
of Indian people and it cannot be remedied by 
a communal prescription which itself admits 
of horizontal division. For is not the Muslim 
community itself a combination of the oppres¬ 
sor and the oppressed ? Mr. Jinnah, therefore, 
has made a wrong prescription. The average 
Muslim youth is under the impression that Mr. 
Jinnah may or may not be right in his prescrip¬ 
tion. but he is certainly ri^t in his diagnosis. 
Tile fact, however, is that Mr. Jinnah is right 
neither in his diagnosis nor in his prescription. 
Tblike a good physician he has been misled by 
the shrieks of wailing and suffering patients 
rather than been led by his own judgment and 
experience. 

But what will the Muslim young man do ? 
What course will he take if he is not to follow 
the lead of Mr. Jinnah ? The answer surely is : 
to take the wisest and surest course; but what 
is the wisest and surest course imder the pre¬ 
vailing circumstances, is the question. 

To find out a eorreet answer, an intelligent 
young Muslim will at once sit to the oool cor¬ 
ner of his hamlet and simply enumerate and 
classify the gievances that his community is 
suffering from. Some of them are, no doubt. 


political, some economic, same social, some 
cultural and some religious. Now if he analyse 
them group by group and consider their bear¬ 
ings upon the Indian people as a whole, he will 
at once find that in each and every one of those 
grievances, the Muslims are in good company, 
that is they have got co-sufferers in other com¬ 
munities who constitute definitely the majority 
of the Indian people. If he has thus suecess- 
lully analysed the grievances and classified 
them, he will at^onee come to a correct basis of 
alignment for the purpose of righting those- 
wrongs. If with the exercise of a little bit of 
tactics you can convert yourself into the 
position of a majority in any particular item 
of grievance, )>■ it not foolish to shout from the 
house-top that you are in a minority ? That 
1 ^ exactly what Mr. Jinnah is asking you to do. 

I have already pointed out that there are- 
considerable liberal elements in the Hindu 
community itself and their sympathy are with 
the socially revolutionary principles of Islam. 
Besides, India is an historic place of legendary 
extremities and atrocities. On the one hand 
you have here got the finest monument of wealth 
and architecture in the world and on the other 
you have also the poorest and humblest of the 
cottage on the face of the globe. You hava 
here one of the wealthiest men of the present 
world on the one hand, and the merest and 
poorest labourer of the world on the other. You 
have here on the one hand, the highest of philoso¬ 
phies and the noblest of ideals in the world and 
the lowliest illiteracy and maddest of «upersti- 
tions on the other. It is here that you will find 
the loftiest of doctrinarianism on die one hand 
and the most atrocious tyranny on the other. 
The acid test of the special geniu« of tbe 
Muslim young man, enriched by the teachtoga 
of his monotheistic and socialistic religion, will 
be to marshal these atrocities and organize 
these grievances not from without but from 
within. If he can successfully do this, he will 
find that there is absolutely no ^fference- 
between himself and the liberal elements of the- 
majority community. He will discover to his 
unexpected satisfaction that he is not a member 
of any minority community, but that 
he is the leader of the largest ooncourse- 
of innumerable suffering human beings. But 
every thing will depend upon the method of 
approach. If you make any attempt to 
superimpose your superiority from outside, you 
will meet with resistance, but if you approach 
thin^ from within like a limb of the Indian 
nation, natural sympathies are with you and 
the field is yours. 
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As regards the safeguards of the special 
fiiinority rights of the Muslims they will 
naturally and automatically come through day- 
to-day struggle in the general process of 
political development. Even if there is iij 
Muslim League, on any vital communal issue 
on the point of being endangered by the State 
or the majority community, the Indian Mussal- 
Hsans will automatically unite and fight it to 
the successful finish. The Muslim community, 
oi for the matter of that any religious commu¬ 
nity, being a living organism go far as its 
icligious and cultural rights are concerned, no 
separate permanent organization is necessary 
to fight for those issues. Organizations will 
naturally grow from time to time on every 
issue at stake as occasions will arise. It is, 
therefore, wrong to suggest that the Indian 
Muslims should have a separate organization. 
For political purposes it is not feasible and lor 
religious purposes it is not necessary. For, a.s 
we have already shown, as regards political 
issues all Muslims can never have the same 
political opinion, and as regards communal 
issues, the Muslim community is, by itself, an 
Organization. The word Muslim, by itself, 
sufficiently means and implies a body of indivi¬ 
duals with identical beliefs and opinions on 
certain matters, to be regarded as an organiza¬ 
tion with the Holy Quran and sacred Hadishts 
a" its creed and constitution, rules and 
regulations. Any other organization within 
that orbit will mean only further narrowing 
down the circumference and dividing the 
Muslims on wrong issues into smaller circles. 
In this vew of the matter, the leaders of the 
Muslim League are well-meaningly and well- 
intentionedly only misleading the Indian 
Muslims to a very lugubrious political preci¬ 
pice. 

Now, what the Muslim youth should do is 
to regard himself an Indian with as much right 
and responsiblity towards the country as any 
ether Indian and also regard himself insepar¬ 
ably connected with the material and spiritual 
future of India, either good, bad or indifferent. 
If he can once do this by getting rid of the 
inferiority complex which he is labouring under 
as a result of the misleading propaganda of his 
feeble-minded and inferiority-complexed leaders, 
ae will gradually realize that he is not really 
so helpless as he used to think he was. I am 
f'llly alive to the fact that he will, at the first 
instance, feel uncomfortable and even lonely in 
all the spheres of activities: not only in the 
Congress, not only in the Kishan Sabhas, not 


only in literary clubs and reading rooms, but in 
all the non-communal meeting places like parks 
and squares, in trains and trams. But that is 
the normal lot of every new entrant. That 
should not scare him away, that should not 
make him lose heart, that should not discouciel 
him in the least. In the begining he may feel 
humiliated and miserable in the Congress or 
Kishan Shabha or any other national platform, 
but that should not unseat his judgment, that 
should not make him lose his balance of mind, 
just as he would not lose heart on his first 
entrance into a government office with prepon¬ 
derance of non-Muslmi officials. If there is 
evident Hindu influence and supremacy in the 
Indian National Congress, in the Kishan Sabha, 
it is no less so fn government or semi-govern¬ 
ment offices even in places where the Muslims 
are in a majority. Who is such a fool as to 
stop a Muslim employment-seeker from enter¬ 
ing a government office, where there is dearth 
of Muslim employees, simply because there is 
Hindu supremacy there at present ? An intelli¬ 
gent Muslim father will far rather advise and 
assist his young son to seek and secure an 
employment in a Tata Company even at the 
risk of throwing his son absolutely at the mercy 
of the communal tyranny of its non-Muslim 
Barrah Babu. If this is so in the matter of 
services, why this will not be so in the matter 
of politics where services are made ? 

In conclusion, my earnest appeal to the 
young friends of my community, therefore, is 
not only to join the Indian National Congress, 
the training ground of future administrators of 
India, in large numbers, but also to penetrate 
into all nerve centres of body-politic and par¬ 
take in those fields of activities where men are 
made fit to enter life. If he fails to join any 
of those training grounds, his community will 
be the loser to that extent. He should not be 
afraid of losing his identity. In fact, it is the 
communal leaders of the Muslim league, who 
have got no identity of their own to lose. If his 
great revolutionay religion has taught him 
anything, if it had made a man of himself, he 
will find that, if, as a Muslim he has got any 
message to give to the world, it is here in Indi.r 
where he should try it. If he begin to serve 
the suffering humanity as a true Muslim should 
do, he will find that he is not the leader of 
eight crores of Indian Muslims alone, but four 
times that number of human beings who in their 
wail of painful bondage of slaveries of innumer¬ 
able types are seeking his help and co-operation 
with folded hands and bended knees. 



THE THIRD ALTERNATIVE 

Bv Pboiessok Dh. KRISHNA PRASANNA MUKERJI, m.a., D.phil., 
FwiiKrly of Visva-Bharati, Santimkelan 


The world is shuddering at the prospect 
of anotlier uoild wai. The beiMldeicd nations 
of the world find no altei native betore them 
other than virtoni or /«««. Every nation or 
gioiip of nation' is determined to have ])cace .f 
possibh', a victorious war li ncccssai^; and 
because victory has to be achieved at all costs 
tif the Iflttei contingency arMes), each one of 
the nations niii't aim to its iitmo't capacity 
vmmindtul ot (oi peihaps indifferent to) the 
fact that the veiy act ot rearming is eliminat¬ 
ing one of the alternatives Uiz, possibility of 
peace) from the field oi jiractical politics 
leaving the nations no other option but to be 
dragged into a large scale massacie Now is 
the time for eool-laaded delibeiation 

How we wished that tlicie was a way out, 
that there was a “third altiriiativc" \ And 
perhaps there ts a third alteniative which may 
suggest itself if we are courageou' enougli to taco 
the facts and view tla issues involved in their 
true iierspective unswayed by state-idolatrj', 
unperturbeii by patiiotic fanaticism and un¬ 
affected by race-prejudice. The third alterna¬ 
tive IS indeed there and it will emeige auto¬ 
matically the moment we aie ready to seek 
dispawlonately the causes of this world-umest 
In brief and in general they are these : 

1. The unwillingness on the part of the 
more im^rtant Powers to accept it as their 
national ideology that robbeiy and greed are 
ignoble course of conduct and state of mind 
(re^eetively) as much for a nation as for the 
individunl. 

2. The insistence of the successful Colonial 
Powers to maintain the status quo irrespective 
of tlie method of acquiring and extent of their 
colonial possessions. 

3. Their unwillingness to revise the scope 
and extent of their monopolistic rights over the 
materials and markets of their Colonies. 

4. The existence of danger-spots in the 
State-system of Europe in the form of weak 
StatM (like Danzig, Poland, the Balkan and 
Baltic States) whose very w'eakness serves as 
the greatest temptation for adjacent big Powers 
to try to encroach upon their artificially created 
(and therefore shaky) sovereign rights. 

5. The existence of vast Continents (like 


South America, Africa, India and China) with 
infinite possibilities for economic development, 
in an unorganised and defenceless condition, 
evoking the lust and greed (specially) of the 
unsuccessful Colonial Powers who are smarting 
under a grievance, viz., the fact ol having to 
do without Colonies in a world-order in which 
they alone serve as emblems of a nation’s great¬ 
ness and are considered essentially necessary 
for major industries. 

6. The inability of the nations trying to 
fonn a Collective Security Bloc to take into 
confidence the potentially powerful and in¬ 
tellectually and cultuially advanced (but eco¬ 
nomically primitive) countries like Clima, India, 
Egypt, etc., (due to the white prejudice against 
coloured races, inespective of their cultural 
attainments) and to give them equal and inde¬ 
pendent .'tatus as units of any contemplated 
system of Collective Security against unhnvful 
aggression. 

If this IS a correct analysis of the causes 
of the present unrest it will be readily seen that 
m any future world-conflict there will be three 
major parties ; 

Croup A.—The successful Colonial Powers; 

Group B.—The aspiring (and as yet un¬ 
successful) Colonial Pow'ers; 

Group C.—The unorganised countries 
which are the objects of the Big Powers’ colonial 
expansion and exploitation. 

Any world-settlement to be lasting must 
satkfy all the above-mentioned three classes of 
nations. It will be a blunder of the first magni¬ 
tude to ignore the importance of any one of the 
above three groups. Not even the Group C- 
nations are to be considered so weak as to be 
safely ignored. Their potentiality to create un¬ 
rest is undoubtedly great, even though they may 
not achieve anything to their advantage through 
such conflicts. 

The “ Third Alternative ” which I want to- 
suggest in this brief article lies in bringing 
hbout an honest and honourable understanding 
with regard to the world’s capital, labour, raw 
material, trade, communication and strategic 
points among all these three groups of nations 
through a Conference convened ^''"forc the 
war breaks out) in a spirit of perfect equality 
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'and friendship. It is indeed a method which 
is just the reverse of that usually followed by 
nations to achieve peace and which was also 
followed at the Paris Peace Conference, viz., 
trying to establish lasting peace after a terrible 
fight for years when passions arc uncontrollable 
and vindictiveness becomes the guiding force 
tichmd every transaction. No wonder they 
almost always fail. 

The new method of arriving at peace, if 
adopted, may altogether avert the much-feared 
next war by removing the root causes of inter¬ 
national jealousy and friction. But supposing 
it failed to avert the war and the world is forced 
to be entangled in a major conflict in the near 
future fin spite of all attempts to avoid it 
through a conference as proposed above) owing 
to the unreasonable aggressiveness of any 
Power, even then this method of having a 
Peace Conference before the war (instead of 
after it) will have many advantages and serve 
many useful purposes. 

In the first place, according to the Group 
0-nations an equal and honourable position 
in the Federation of Nations will mean winning 
their support permanently on the side of 
justice, liberty and collective* security, a fact 
.'O imiiortant from the point of view of a pro¬ 


longed world war (which cannot be continued 
without a continuous supply of foodstuffs and 
man-power) that no Power, however aggresaive, 
can afford to ignore the danger of going to war 
without first enlisting the sympathy and sup¬ 
port of the Group C-nations on its own side. 

In the second place, a pre-War Peace Con¬ 
ference like this will either satisfy the just 
demands of the Group B-nations (in which 
case one of the greatest dangers to world peace 
will be eliminated) or it will reveal to the world 
that what they wanted was not just treatment 
but domination and tliereby help to unite the 
liberty-loving forces under one banner. 

And, finally, it will correctly indicate as to 
which arc the really justice- and peace- loving 
nations. In a Vord, it will pave the way for 
the establishment of a real and effective League 
of Nations or (to avoid that now-contemptible 
phrase) World Federation for ensuring liberty, 
justice and peace. Wanted, therefore, a World 
Peace Conference of the true representatives 
of the three above-mentioned groups of Powers 
in a spirit of perfect equality and mutual under¬ 
standing before the war actually breaks out. 
That is the need of the moment. That is the 
third alternative. 

June, 1939. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 

Tendency of Indian Moslems 


CoMMONAL tension between the two main communities 
in India, with day-to-day increasing hatred and ill-feeling 
between them, has become a cause of serious anxiety for 
all concerned with the benefit of the country. At this 
critical juncture when a political conciouaness is hope¬ 
lessly lacking among the masses, and when we need hard 
a united front against the alien power dominating over 
Ibe whole of India and almost driving its people, without 
any respect of caste or creed, to utter poverty and semi- 
stmation, certainly it is very regrettable that our other 
pievances, real or apparent, may give rise to such faulty 
dissensions. In spite of all positive efforts on the pert of the 
Congress to win over the Moslems by offering them and 
granting where possible undue favours, the entire Moslem 
mass has never paid any heed or attention to its call and 
the major section of Moslem leaders has had no hesitation 
to abuse the Congress every now and then. Nevertheless, 
uu Itas been denouncing the Hindu Maha- 

sabha only in order to weaken its lead over the Hindu 
population. 

The Hindu Mahasabha on the other hand claims the 
Wdit of protecting legitimate political rights of the Hindus^ 
™t it should have worked more on the constructive side 
tor the Hindu solidarity which would have been a mighty 

ae-ilo 


foundation for a Hindu nation in future rather than 
attacking the Congress as if to counterbalance the 
League’s abuses. But while criticising the Mahasabha for 
its plain defects it may be safely asserted that its anti¬ 
pathy for Hindii-Moslem unity has sufficient ground 
behind it. 

In the issue of The Modem Seidew of June, 1939, 
Swami Shri Shankaracharya (Dr. Knttkoti) criticised the 
trend of the Hindu Mahasabha dwelling upon the extracts 
from the speech of Sjt. Savarkar. So far as I could make 
out his chief objection against Sjt. Savarkar was that to 
the latter Moslem Oinmumty was Uke an intruder 
usurping the rights of the Hindus who owned Hinduathan 
as their fatherland for five thousand years. Swamiji says, 
“The latter (Moslems) would naturally retort and have 
retorted too that the Aryan Hindu is himself an intruder, 
the DU'avida and the Kolarian being the early lords and 
masters; and evra among them the Kolarians might turn 
the table upon Dravidas, until the Bhils and the Conds 
and the Santhals will remain as the only rightful sons of 
Hindusthan." While making out his expression thus he 
slips one thing important that the majority of Indiu 
Moslems does not care to acknowledge India as their 
fatherland unlike the Hindus, Dravidiims, Gonda, Bhils, 
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etc. Even Oiow aboriginet, although neglected by 
the Ayyan Hhidiu, could not eacape Aryan culture and 
civiliaation which once ipread over the whole of the eub- 
coalinent. A small minority of Parsis has been residing 
here for centuries and notwithstanding our difference with 
them in religion, culture, language, tradition they have 
not been omplained against as being unpatriotic. 
Then the reason for this adverse psychological tendency 
of bdamic India is a bit far to seek. The Mohammedans 
beloiig to a race which starting from its religious centre 
had crossed the Indian border for conquest with an 
endiusisatic spirit of proselytisation; and that was more 
and more encouraged in course of their rule for seven 
hundred years over the mighty Hindu population. The 
empin is gone, but the tendency survives. It is no matter 
of surprise if they feel that they can transform this 
land of Hindus to a Moslem-land like Persia or Egypt, 
just as they could bring their number to one-fourth from 
nU, A strange mild feeling of over-tolerance originating 
from a sense of so-called equality of albreligions, impressed 

S into the Hindu mind by some of the Hindu- 
ers themselves, has paved a broad way for non- 
proselytization. In these days of democracy, seeing 
that a particular community residing in the territory, 
demands and gets, not for services rendered for the 
common benefit but for its numerical strength, its share 
in the Government, it will naturally prefer the easier 
path; its political share being pre-assured, it tends to 
increase its number which will bring a propoitionate 
increment in political right. This is one of the reasons 
ndiy a Moslem generally does not want to render his 
smvices to the Congress for a joint sacrifice hut strengthens 
the Muslim League. 

The venerable Swamiji admittedly supports Sjt 
Savarkar when hr savs that nationality does not consist only 
in territorial occiipatian but more largely consists in s 
sense of inheritance, tradition, language, literature, reli¬ 
gion, culture; still be savs that Mr. Savarkar is not quite 
right about his lest of nationality and citizenship. To 
my mind of all these elements, culture counts most for 
tlm establishment of a true and sound nationality. Let 
the diSermit races and castes differ in other things but 
they must unite in one culture comprising of all cultures 
of the land. But a Moslem here would not accept a 
common culture until and unless he gains majority. He 
further says, “All the Christians, if they really believe 
in Christ, whatever their nationality, look upon Jerusalem 
with reverence. The Catholic in Canada, France and 
England still looks upon Rome, and more than Rome upon 
Jerosalem, as his holy land and still is a nationalist and 
eitiaen of Canada, France and Enfdand. The Moslem in 
Egypt looks to Mecca and Medina as his holy 


land, still has every right to nationality in Egypt. 
Similarly, let the Moslems in Hindusthan look upon Mecca s 
as their holy land and still make themselves more patriotic 
citizens and more patriotic nationalists.” I beg to be 
excused that here too a blunder has been committed in 
mistaking Holy land for a Fatherland. A holy land con¬ 
cerns one's religious faith, while fatherland is one 
inhabited by his forefathers. The Japanese are a nation by 
themselves, still they have deep regard for theit holy place 
Bodh Gaya. But do they ever intend to let the culture, 
civilization, language and historical tradition, etc. of their 
holy pace supersede those of their fatherland ? To my 
knowledge and information the Moslems in China have 
submitted adequately to the culture of the country, their 
names even are forms of Chinese words in part. Even 
the Islamic empires of Persia and Turkey have saved 
politics from the influence of religion and thus made a dis¬ 
tinction between the two. To faster their native languages 
they have translated their Holy Quran into them. Ini 
spite of ail these things within view, Indian Moslems 
would stir not an inch towards reformation. The reasons 
are obvious as explained above. Cenainly. it is never 
desirable that the Moslems of Hindusthan diould not look 
to Mecca and other places as their holy land, but it is 
desirable that they should acknowledge India as their 
fatherland. 

“It is not at all necessary,” says Swamiji Maharaj, 
“nor even likely, that under a democratic constitution, 
political parties should be organized on religous basis. 
Thev are certainly to be formed on the basis of profes¬ 
sional and economic interests which are not different 
for the Hindus and Mohammedans, as such. They need 
differ mainly in the matter of religious interests and so 
far as that is concerned, the Moslem minority can have 
no matter of anxiety from the Hindu majority, well- 
known for religious tolerance and hospitability. This 
IS a very nice scheme, no doubt, brought forth in 
different ways by various thinkers on the point. But" 
what I mean is that this sort of snperimposition will 
little help to uproot the bigotry present in communities. 
The remedy l.es in the change of heart and mind rather 
than in any external treatment. How would it be checked 
if prejudiced co-religionists of different professions based 
on economic basis as he (Swamiji) savs, co-operate to 
meet their religious demands ? Also, I do not believe that 
his advocacy for the tolerance and hospitabihtv of tha.- 
Hindiis can appease the Islamic zeal for proselytisaUcs..- 

NACUBWaB Pbasao, 

Bihar Vidyapith 
P.O. Sadaqat Ashram, Patna 







VENDETTA 

By M. A. MAZMUDAR 


A SHHiLL whistle, a sharp crunch of the wheels, 
and the train began to move. The solitary first- 
class traveller unshipped a sigh of relief. He 
was all impatience to reach his journey’s end, 
and the halt had been exasperatingly long and 
tedious. But the train, instead of gathering 
speed, stopped stone-still as soon as it had 
started. The traveller scratched his brow with 
irritation, and applied a couple of strong adjec¬ 
tives to the railway authorities. His irritation 
was, however, transmuted into a mild shock of 
interested surprise when the door of his com¬ 
partment flew open, and a young lady accom¬ 
panied by her small effects was hustled in by 
a bunch of peaked caps outside. The door was 
slammed down, and soon the train was in gradu¬ 
ally accelerated motion. 

‘‘ I’m frightfully sorry to have intruded 
upon you like this. I was a bit late, and couldn't 
for worlds afford to miss this train,” articulated 
the new-comer, her breast heaving and panting 
by reason of her recent hustle and exer¬ 
tion. 

“ Not at all, Madam. I feel extremely glad 
to have your company. I was dreadfully alone. 
And your company is an honour to me as well 
as a pleasure,” said the traveller, who was too 
experienced a young man not to make a proper 
response to this kind of speech from this kind 
of person. 

The lady remained bashfully silent. 

“ What place are you going to ? ” inquired 
the young man. 

“The Metropolis. Next station,” replied 
the young lady in a soft and silvery voice. 

“ How grand 1 I am going there too,” 
burst out the young man. 

A faint suspicion of a smile flickered 
momentarily on the cherry-like lips of the young 
lady. The young man, ever keenly observant 
of feminine graces, drank it in. She at once 
turned back, and started busying herself with 
her little impedimenta. 

“Don’t trouble yourself, ^adam, please,” 
exclaimed the young gallant, dexterously jump¬ 
ing off his seat, and confronting the lady’s lug¬ 
gage. “Allow me to be of service to you. 
Madam.” 

“ Oh, I hate myself quite for putting you 


to all this toil and trouble,” ejaculated the young 
woman. 

“ You are doing a great injustice to your¬ 
self, Madam. You have the right to harness 
every living young man to your service,” re¬ 
marked the young man in the midst of arrang¬ 
ing with meticulous care his fair co-traveller’s 
delicate appurtepances on the top berth. The 
lady seemed to have been a shade embarrassed 
by this bold and subtle hint at her personal 
appearance. 

“Thanks awfully. It’s so very kind of 
you,” cooed she when the young man had com¬ 
pleted his self-imposed task, and returned to his 
seat opposite her. 

“ Not at all, Madam. It’s nothing in com¬ 
parison with what I would love to do for you 
always,” responded he, devouring her by means 
of his frankly admiring, winkless eyes. 

For a brief moment, the two pairs of bright 
eyes posed themselves against each other wth 
an open, unashamed, meaningful stare. Modes¬ 
ty, however, made the young woman look down 
immediately. Her delicate neck and her creamy 
cheeks went crimson with a thrilling maiden 
blush. The young man grew ecstatic at the 
exciting effect he had been able to make on the 
lady. He continued to look at her with a fixed, 
.admiring, adoring, wondering gaze. He com¬ 
pared her, mentally, to the innumerable young 
women be had met, and decided that she was 
the most beautiful woman he had ever cast eyes 
on. She was still wavering between the con¬ 
clusion of girlhood and the commencement of 
womanhood. Hers was a tenderly plump and 
shapely little figure with a peculiarly wistful 
appeal. Some of her dark hair had been diis- 
engaged by the inflow of wind through the 
carriage-window, and were now playing a pretty 
game of hide-and-seek with her large, inverted 
eyes, and her smooth, round cheeks. Her per¬ 
fect white breast showed itself furtively through 
her thin silken sari. On it reposed a pearl neck¬ 
lace with a big blue gem in the middle. Wealth 1 
Beauty and wealth 1 

The lady must have been aware of the young 
man’s interested attention. But she kept on 
looking down, a picture of coyness, and seemed 
not to regard H. Her very passiveness encourag- 
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ed him, and made his warm blood tingle in his 
vcms. He was seized with a consuming desire 
to possess her. 

The train thudded blindly, noisily over its 
endless track of steel. But the two young pas¬ 
sengers felt that their compartment was pervad¬ 
ed by a haunting, palpable silence charged with 
the dumb yet surging and stormy passions of 
youth. 

At last, the young woman lifted up her ex¬ 
pansive eyes, and looked freely and fearlessly 
at her male companion. 

“ Why should you ever love to do anything 
for me at all ? ” she interrogaetd. 

“ Because—^because you are so beautiful ’’ 

“ Oh ! ” 

“ You are the loveliest, the most beautiful, 
the most captivating girl I have ever 
met.” 

” I don’t half deserve the compliment.” 

“ It’s no compliment. It’s the truth.” 

" You are such a flatterer I ” 

“ May I know your name 7 ” 

“ Lila.” 

” Lila ? What a sweet little name ! It’s 
replete with honey.” 

“ And yours 7 ” 

” Madhusudan.” 

Lila broke into a smile that went clean 
through the young man’s heart. 

“ Wliy do you smile 7 ” he asked. 

“For, Madhusudan means the stealer of 
honey.” 

The suggestion was too clear and direct for 
the young man’s alert intelligence to miss. It 
was almost an invitation. He rose from his scat, 
and sat beside Lila. 

“ I love you, I adore you so, Lila, he whis¬ 
pered eagerly, softly playing with her plump 
white hand. 

“ And I love you, dear,” responded she. 

“ May I have a kiss, dearest 7 ” 

“ Oh, no. Not now, dear. We must stop 
at this. We are nearing the station. Please go 
back to your seat. ” 

“ But won’t you let me have your address, 
Lila 7 ” 

"It will be better to let me have yours, 
dear. 'I shall motor down to you to-morrow 
evening, and take you home with me. I am a 
rich yet terribly lonely woman, and you will be 
such a comfort 1 To-morrow evening will suit 
you, dear 7 ” 

“Admirably, dearest.” 

The address was promptly given. Madhu- 
Budan grabbed his seat as the train pulled up 
jerkily at the big bustling station. 'They alight¬ 


ed, and were lost into the vast throng of people* 
that choked the platform. 

The place where Madhusudan soon found 
himself was an aristocratic suit of apartments in 
the top storey of a large and luxurious hotel 
bristling with young and eager pleasure-hunters. 
Any ordinary young man in his place would have 
kept fluttering and fidgeting about, being con¬ 
tinually haunted by the tender affair in the 
train. But he was not at all the man to sacri¬ 
fice the present f^r the sake either of the past 
or the future. He always cared for the nearest 
pleasure, snatched at it, sucked it, and flung it 
aside. He shelved the romantic adventure of 
the train into a dim and distant corner of his 
brain, and lost himself in the riotous round of 
enjoyments and engagements that the house of 
fashion never failed to provide in plenty. 

It was only when a powerful honk of a oar 
struck his ears at exactly six in the evening 
of the next day that he remembered hie appoint¬ 
ment with the lovely Lila. He dashed to the 
window, and popped out his head. Far below 
him was an elegant automobile, and from it 
peered in hLs direction a tiny, pretty head of a 
woman. It was Lila. He clapped his hands 
to attract her attention. She directly spotted 
him, and beckoned to him with her toy-like, 
hands. He just signed to her, and withdrew 
his head. Within the next seven minutes, he 
was a handhouic young man clad in a rich and 
immaculate dress, slipping down the hotel in a 
lift. The lift stopped, he tipped the attendant, 
burst out, and was soon beside the opulent 
and commodious car empty save Lila at the 
wheel. 

“ Hop in,” chirped Lila, after the endearing 
greetings on both sides were over. 

The young man hojiped in beside her with 
graceful agility. The two love birds were soon 
off pitching and swerving and tooting through 
the busy metropolitan traffic. 

“ Is it far, dearest 7” asked Madhusudan. 

“A good seven miles,” replied she. 

“ It must be out of the city then.” 

“ It is. I told you it’s a lonely place. But 
I love peace and solitude, and hate the thick 
traffic and jostle of the crowded city. And with 
you, I won’t after all be very lonely to-night. '*■ 

The car turned away from the main arteries 
of the dity, and threaded hissingly through a 
labyrinthiiw maze of sparsely filled streets. The 
swarming mass of humanity thinned and melted 
away into occasional stragglers. After having 
puzzled through the crooked confusion of nar¬ 
row and tortuous passages, the car took a 
straight, empty road. At last, it elided over a. 
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slight eminence, entered an enormous compound 
rampant with bushes and trees, and drew up in 
front of a large old house. 

The pair sprang lightly out of the car. 
Madhusudan stared at the house in blank 
wonderment. For, it was an ancient, gaunt, 
straggling structure with mouldering walls, 
mocking windows, and a vast craay roof. The 
plaster had come off at innumerable places in 
the walls, and so, the house appeared to be full of 
holes, grotesque holes. What particularly struck 
Madhusudan was the immense and elaborate 
facade that immediately glared at him. It 
affected him like the ghastly grin of some ghostly 
being. He had spent all Ins life among modern 
glittering hotels, and young enchanting beauties. 
He had met with youth and chann only in 
matter and life. Hence, as ho stood before this 
huge and hulking embodiment of the grim 
ravages of time, an unfamiliar shudder crept 
through his frame. Strange that such a time¬ 
worn, surly heap of rotting brick and wood should 
house such a youthful and lovely creature as 
Lila ! Strange and odd ! 

“ Let us go inside,” he said impatiently to 

Lila. 

“ Come on,” invited she, tripping up the 
steps, and opening the massive entrance-door. 

He crossed the door after her, and followed 
her through a dark winding passage into a 
spacious yet very ill-ventilated sitting-room. 

“ By God, this is really a museum ! ” he 
exclaimed, as he observed that the room was 
littered with old antiquated pieces of heavy and 
elaborately carved furniture with their paint 
worn out and shreds of cloth sticking out of 
them. 

“Well, and so it is. But a museum is 
rather an interesting place, isn’t it 7 ” 

“ Perhaps it is, my pet. And more so when 
it contains an alluring bit of romance in the 
person of an entrancing Lila,” he remarked, 
throwing himself on a ponderous couch. 

“1 am the least remarkable thing about 
this what you arc pleased to call a museum. 
The most wonderful thing about it is its under¬ 
ground work, a unique specimen of archseologi- 
cal interest. I’ll show it to you when you are 
refreshed.” 

“ I’ll be charmed to see it, dearest. jBut 
why don’t you get this fossilised job repaired 
and modernised, my girl 7 ” 

“ Why should 17 I am alone, and have 
only my own cravings to satisfy. I love beii^ 
entopib^ under an atmosphere of age and anti¬ 
quity. It has a purging emd wholesome effect 
upon my vagrant being.” 


2i)¥ 

Well said, my bewitching philosopher. 
But you are literally lonely, my dear. Don’t 
you keep servants 7 ” 

“ I do. But I have given them all a holi¬ 
day. They would be a hindrance to our liUle- 
orgy of love, dear.” 

“ Come Lila. You owe me a kiss.” 

“I’ll give you a bundled, dear But lot 
me first light a lantern, dear. It’s getting dark. 
And I must give you some ten and reliesh- 
inent There is plenty of *11010. The night 
is ours, dear.” 

Lila lit the lantern, put it on a small table 
beside Madhusudan, and went out of the room to 
prepare food and tea. Madhusudan sat in the 
large, creaking couch, running his eyes about the 
fitfully illuminated room and ruminating over 
the strange whirling of romance and adventure 
into whicli his casual railway journey had plung¬ 
ed him headlong. The flickering lantern lent a 
sly and lurking look to the dismal and 
dusty articles of furniture, and projected un¬ 
cannily exaggerated, distorted and quivering 
shadows on the wall beyond. He could smell 
the chill and choking atmosphere of age and 
decay that hung heavily in the room, and a 
cold shiver ran down his spine. 

“ Here you are,” chimed in Lila, putting 
a large tray before him, and waking him out 
of hi.s gloomy reverie. 

“ Thanks, dearest,” muttered he. 

A hearty refreshment and a hot instalment 
of tea dispelled from Madhusudan’s heart the 
awful gloom that had invaded it. He waxed 
playful and chatty. 

“ That kiss, Lila,” reminded he, his heart 
f.ll afire with a burning, blazing passion that 
he was wont to experience whenever he was in 
close contact with a young beauty. 

“ Madhu, dearest, will you humour a little 
fancy of mine 7 ” asked Lila with a soul-sub¬ 
duing tenderness. 

“ Oh, yes, my love, whatever it is. What 
is it, dearest 7 ” 

“ That you should give me your first kiss 
in my underground cellar. Shall we go there, 
dear 7 ” 

“ By God, yes. I would follow you any¬ 
where to snatch a kiss from you, love.” 

“ Would you 7 Oh, how lucky I am! 
Come, dear.” 

Lila took up the dimly burning lantern, 
and led the way. Madhusudan followed her. 
They were soon in a dark, damp chamber. 

“ Hold this lantern. I shall open the lid,” 
said Lila, handing the lantern to Madhusudan, 
and manipulating some lever-arrangement. A^ 
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larm lid of solid blacketone came easily off, 
and disclosed a gaping yawn of blackness in 
the floor. 

“Come. I’ll lead the way,’’ said Madhu- 
sudan, lowering the lantern into the circular 
mouth of the cavernous structure, and putting 
his foot carefully on the ladder that led dorrii. 
He clambered down a dozen steps, and holding 
the lantern over his head, looked up. A round 
'disc of leering blackness met his eyes. 

" Come down, Lila,” he said, his nostrils 
full of an ugly, damp smell. 

No response came. 

“ Why don’t you come, Lila ? ” 

Silence. 

“Lila!” 

In reply came a horrid b&ng that nearly 
sent the young man off his hold on the rungs. 
The lid was closed. The first formidable doubt 
about Lila’s integrity assailed his mind, and 
made his knees totter under him. 

“ Lila I ” he shouted with hoarse vehe¬ 
mence. “ Lila I Let me out. This is beyond 
joke.” 

The silence tortured him. A sudden flow 
•of cold perspiration oozed up on his brow. He 
was a prisoner in the doorless depths of a deso¬ 
late house. The grey horror of his hopeless 
position made his head reel. 

And then the awful stillness was cut 
asunder by a bitter chuckle of laughter Came 
a olear, continuous, resounding voice. 

“ Joke I Why should you be afraid of a 
joke, young man ? Human life has been a 
«heap joke to you throughout your unspeakable 
•career. Tlie desolation, the ruination, the 


damnation of many a poor misguided girl has 
been a joke to you. You have used all your 
life in turning maidenly innocence into pitch 
for your inhuman passion to wallow in. It was 
always you who profited, always the girl who 
perished. You hunted out a prey, enjoyed it, 
and pursued another. If the old one again 
crossed your path, you killed it. And you con¬ 
sidered it all a mighty fine joke, didn’t you ? 
The time has come for somebody else to play 
the same kind of joke upon you. And it shall 
be played to itS perfect end. Madhusudan ! 
Remember one early flower you sucked, and 
cast away as filth to rot in perdition. Remem¬ 
ber Sita. I am her sister. I vowed revenge 
upon the poor innocent’s fiendish seducer. I 
made the wreaking of this vengeance my life’s 
sole business. I hunted after you, and at last, 
tracked you down to your train. Your own 
beastly lust did the rest. My purpose in life 
IS fulfilled. You await your terrible yet well- 
deserved fate in a lonely place owned by me. 
Remember your sms, and pray to God for mercy 
in your last moments.” 

The voice stopped. 

“ Lila, you witch ! Let me out, let me 
out I ” came a baffled and broken shout. 

Grim silence. 

A wild, soared, squawking cry of horror 
and hopelessness rose in the lightless womb of 
the vast ruin, and soon subsided in it unheard 
by a hmnan ear. A solitary car slipped out of 
the wild garden, and was lost in the jostle of 
the world And in the subterranean inferno 
n as carried out to its terrible climax a sinister, 
a black Vendetta. 
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THE ARYA SAMAJISTS IN HYDERABAD AND THE 
PARAMOUNT POWER 

By Phofessob SRI RAM SHARMA 


With the presentation of a Memorial to the 
Crown Representative, signed, by some of the 
most responsible Hindus in India, the Arya 
Samajist struggle at Hyderabad enters a new 
phase. It is no longer a movement m which 
some Arya Samajist ‘ fanatics ’ alone are interes¬ 
ted, as used to be represented by a section of 
the press. The si^atories belong to all politi¬ 
cal parties and hail from various parts of the 
country. Some of them at least have never 
been unfriendly to the Indian princes. Others 
occupy a very prominent position in the Indian 
National Congress and have usually abstained 
from participating in all movements of a com¬ 
munal nature. What has brought them 
together in their demand for the intervention of 
the paramount power in the affairs of the State 
IS therefore neither communalism nor any 
hostility to the princes as such. In sober tones 
they have set down the undeniable fact that the 
Arya Samajists in the State are being needlessly 
denied their elementary right of prforming their 
daily religious rites unhindered in the btate and 
have called upon the paramoimt power to secure 
that minimum of good administration which it 
has been its endeavour to secure in all States, 
including Hyderabad. 

Meanwhile, some 11,000 Arya Samajists 
have gone to jail to vindicate their right to share 
in that ‘ broadminded toleration and sympathe¬ 
tic understanding ’ which, as H.E.H. the Nizam 
has proclaimed to the World Congress of Faiths, 
is so sorely needed today. These more than 
eleven thousand prisoners and undertrials in¬ 
clude the President of the International Aryan 
League, several Presidents of the Provincial 
Representative Assemblies of the Arya Samajists, 
the Vice-Principal of a Degree College in the 
Ptmjab, editors of the two of the most influential 
dailies in the Punjab, distinguished lawyers, and 
successful judges, besides a large number of 
Arya Samajist missionaries from various parts of 
the country. Those who have courted arrest 
come from almost all parts of the country; the 
P^jab, the United Provinces, the North- 
Western Frontier Province, Bihar, the Central 
Province, Madras, Sind, Bombay—almost all 
the Indian provinces—are represented besides 


several Indian states. Among those participat¬ 
ing in the agitation, in one form or other, can be 
found Arya Samajists of all types and descrip¬ 
tions. The stren^h of the Arya Samajist feel¬ 
ing in the matter can be easily gauged by ttte 
fact that not a single prisoner is known to have 
souglit release by tendering apology for his con¬ 
duct. If collections to support the movement 
are any index to the sacrifices a community is 
prepared to make in a cause, there is the signi¬ 
ficant fact that the fifth and the seventh ‘ Dicta¬ 
tors ’ alone have been able to collect in cash 
mor(' than Rs. 80,000 for the movement. 
Appraise it as one will, it will have to be admit¬ 
ted that by their struggle spreading over several 
months the Arya Samajists in Hyderabad and 
outside have proved that they have been intense¬ 
ly moved by the denial of their religious rights' 
in Hyderabad. No such movement can be 
artificially ‘ inspired ’ by outside agitators. 

The strength of the Arya Samajist feeling 
and the backing it has received prove eloquently 
that the movement was not launched light- 
heartedly. For six long years the /&ya 
Samajists tried to get these grievances redressed 
and exhausted all the constitutional means at 
their disposal before trying to use ‘ direct 
action ’ in this passive form for asserting their 
elementary religious rights. The ‘ Satyagraha' 
form of protest that they are making today 
speaks volumes in favour of their restraint. 
Not a single case of rowdyism, not one instance 
of their departing from the strict path of' non¬ 
violence ' has either been noticed or brou^t 
home to them. It is true, some of the most 
eminent of the Arya Samajists now in jail have 
gone on hunger strike several times. But they 
resorted to this last weapon of a passive resister 
only when they discovered that their humbler 
followers were not being allowed the ordinary 
amenities normally allowed to prisoners in jail. 
They have done their allotted share of hard 
labour whatever obnoxious form it took. 
Filling the Hyderabad jails to overflowing they 
have been content to live in the tin sheds tem¬ 
porarily coi^structed to accommodate them in* 
this burning heat. When 800 of them courted 
arrest towards the end of May last, despite thfr 
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fact that their exact number had formed the 
topic of comment in British Indian newspapers 
for at least a week, it took the Hyderabad 
authorities 30 hours before they were able to 
make arrangements for their elementary human 
needs. And the only protest the prisoners 
made was that they insisted on all being 
supplied ordinary amenities together. Those 
who were being favoured with early supplies 
refused to use them till their less fortunate 
brothers were also cared for. The Arya 
Samajists seem to have demonstrated the 
heights to which a true ‘ Satyagrahi ’ can rise 
•when protecting a just cause. 

The problem has several times been on the 
verge of finding an acceptable solution. In 
April last, negotiations were started between 
the accredited leaders of the Arya Samaj and 
the rejiresentatives of the State. It seemed as 
if a iX‘aceful solution was about to be found 
when the Nizam’s government slammed the 
• door in the face of the Arya Samajist represen¬ 
tatives. Since then locally or by a general 
declaration the Nizam’s government has tried 
to proclaim the relaxation of some of the 
restrictions the Arya Samajists are fighting 
against. A general order was issued proclaim¬ 
ing that tliere was no objection to the use of the 
Arya Samajist religious flag on the Arya 
Samajist temples. But when the Arya Sama¬ 
jists tried to take advantage of this order and 
hoisted the flags, they were arrested m several 
places. When the Arya Samajists offered 
themselves for passive resistance m a far-off 
comer of the State, the local ofBcials assured 
them that they had no grievances so far as 
that locality was concerned, because, without 
let or hinderance, they would be allowed to 
exercise the rights they were claiming. When 
a group of 800 volunteers tried to enter the 
State they were told at first that they were tree 
to enter the city and presumably exercise their 
religious rights as well. But as soon as their 
leader began addressing his companions, he was 
arrested and is now being prosecuted not only 
for holding a public meeting without permission 
but for several other acts as well. When the 
forthcoming constitutional reforms in the State 
were being eagerly waited for, it was expected 
at one time that the state announcement would 
try to meet the Arya Samajist case at least 
half way. But the announcement postponed 
for a few days on Juno 19 is still being waited 
for. It was being freely said then that the 
Government of Hyderabad was willing enough 
to appoint a commission of enquiry to go into 
the question of the religious rights and usuages 


of various classes of its citizens, though it was 
feared that an attempt would bo made to make 
this enquiry as farcical as possible. 

thus it will have to be admitted that the 
Arya Samajists have been deeply moved by the 
indignities—^real not fancied—^to which they are 
subjected in Hyderabad. The State itself has 
accepted the existence of ‘ Causes of Complaint ’ 
by the several attempts made to redress some 
of them as also by the rumoured proposal to 
appoint a commission of enquiry into the 
matter. The jlpril negotiations which were 
abruptly terminated also proved the same 
thing. 

Under these circumstances, it passes one’s 
comprehension how any sane person can try to 
defend the Government of Hyderabad for its 
failure to live up to the ideal of ‘ broadminded 
toleration and sympathetic understanding ot 
different faiths ’ which the Nizam has emphasiz¬ 
ed so much in his recent message to the 
Congress of Faiths m Paris. 'The Arya 
Samajists in Hyderabad are demanding nothing 
more than the exercise of their elementry religi¬ 
ous rights in iieace. It passes one’s under¬ 
standing why the Muslim League should get 
upset over thejr demands. One can easily 
imagine the Muslim League being perturbed by 
the Arya Samajist actwitirs, though passive 
resistance at least m a religious cause is no 
longer tabooed even by the Muslim League. 
Had the Muslim League, so anxious for 
the preservation of the cultural rights of 
minorities in British India, sympathized with 
the Arya Samajist demand and objected to the 
methods adopted by them one would have 
easily understood it. But cither to deny the 
existence of grievances which the State itself has 
recognized in one form or another or to talk of 
the demand for their redress—which is not 
criminal even in Hyderabad at present—as a 
threat to Islam, is an attitude which smacks of 
rank communalisin and nothing else. Because 
it is an Arya Samajist demand, forsooth it must 
be condemned as anti-Muslim. 

The restrictions placed on this movement 
by certain governments are due to certain 
misunderstanding caused not by the action of 
the Arya Samajists but by those of their 
opponents. The inquiry into the Sholapur riot 
proved beyond doubt that the conduct of the 
Arya Samajist volunteers was neither objection¬ 
able nor provocative. The cases that are 
pending in the Patiala State clearly indicate 
that neither the Arya Samajist volunteers nor 
their Hindu or Sikh sympathizers were to blame 
for the unfortunate happening there. The 
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Government of Madras has withdrawn the 
orders in spirit if not in form. The Govern¬ 
ments of Bhopal and Gwalior seem to have been 
frightened into taking action for no cause 
whatever connected with anything that hap¬ 
pened or was likely to happen within their own 
territories. 

The case of the Punjab Government stands 
as a class by itself. Whereas Madras and 
Bombay took action under the ordinary law 
for the purpose of keeping tly peace of their 
own territories, the Government of Sir Sikandar 
took resort to the Princes Protection Act for 
authorizing the District Magistrates to take 
action not in the interest of the peace of their 
own areas, but in the interest of the peace of 
Hyderabad which the Arya Samajists are 
supposed to threaten by their courting arrest 
peacefully ! That the sections enforced in the 
Punjab were not intended to cover ‘ the attack ’ 
—presumably by courting arrest—of the Arya 
Samajists of the Punjab across hundreds of 
miles and crossing several other jurisdictions, is 
clear from the fact that the sections can be 
easily evaded. An Aiya Samajist has simply 
to say that he was going to Delhi—or for the 
matter of that to any other place beyond the 
Punjab except Hyderabad—^to avoid falling 
into the clutches of these sections. These 
sections were intended to cover cases of persons 
entering a neighbouring state from the fron¬ 
tiers of a British province. The District 
Magistrate of Sialkot could easily check the 
entry into Kashmir, from within the frontiers 
of the Punjab, of persons carrying on anti- 
Kashmir agitation. But it would have been 
impossible for the District Magistrate of 
Ambala to prevent persons leaving Ambala 
who might in the end try to enter Kashmir. 

But the very fact that the Government of 
Sir Sikandar has taken action under the Princes 
Protection Act, proves that the Arya Samajist 
agitation is neither anti-Islamic nor a menace 
to peace. There are powers enough in the hands 
of the Government for suppressing any move¬ 
ment which tries to create by its own action 
feelings of hatred between two communities or 
otherwise disturbs the peace. That there has 
been no occasion to invoke them in the Punjab 
proves that those responsible for tiiis movement 


cannot be convicted of attacking either Islam 
or the peace of the country. 

It will have to be admitted, however, that 
interested quarters have tried to convince some 
Muslims that this movement is antagonistic to 
their interest. These efforts have been of some 
success to the extent of provoking threats from 
a section of the rather irresponsible Muslims in 
the Frontier that if the Arya Samajists do not 
desist from their peaceful activities the Hindu 
minorities in the Frontier Province will have 
to suffer. The very nature of these threats is 
a proof positive of their unreasonableness. 
Nothing that the Arya Samajists claim and 
nothing that they are trying to achieve show 
the least inclination to attack the religious 
rights, usuages, and susceptibilities of the 
followers of other religions, least of all the 
relipon of the ruler of Hyderabad. Denied 
their own nghts, they arc not foolish enough 
to do anything that would place even similar 
restrictions on the religious rights of others. 

Thus denied justice in Hyderabad, purified 
by the sufferings of their thoushnds of correli- 
gionists there, strong in their attachment to 
truth, non-violence and therefore toleration, the 
Arya Samajists have now knocked at the door 
of the supreme Government. That their grie¬ 
vances are genuine they have amply proved. 
That their continuous existence denies to the 
Arya Samajists that minimum of religious 
toleration which the British Government has 
always tried to secure for the religious minori¬ 
ties in all states cannot be gainsaid. 

That the imprisonments of thousands of 
British Indian subjects in Hyderabad jails 
which are not obviously meant to hold such 
large numbers is a matter that concerns the 
British Resident in Hyderabad—^the represen¬ 
tative of the British Crown there—4ias been 
admitted by the Under-Secretary of State for 
India in the Commons. What the memorialists 
demand involves no threat either to the Nizam 
or to the ruling family. 'The whisper of the 
residency is the thunder to the palace ’ has often 
been justly said when describing the relations 
of the British Government with the State. Will 
the British Resident be asked to whisper a 
discreet inquiry into the ears of Sir Akbar 
Hydari so that the matter may be a little speed¬ 
ed up in the interest of all concerned ? 

July 12. 1939 
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EN6USH 

UNITY THROUGH RELIGION : Being the Report 
of the Proceedings of the Fourth International Congress of 
the World Fellowship of Faiths, held at Madras, India, 
1938. Compiled by Miss Sakuntala Sastri, M.A. (Cal.), 
B.Litt (OxoD.), Vedatirtha. 210-6, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta. Price not mentioned. Crown 8vo. pp, ISO-j- 
xii. Frontispiece, a portrait of Sir P, C, Ray, D.Sc. Re¬ 
productions of two group photographs of the President 
(the Maharaja of Pithapuram), the Director (Mrs. Clarence 
Casque), and the principal speakers and members of the 
committee. Cloth, gilt letters. With a dust cover. 

This well got-up and interesting little volume con¬ 
tains the compiler’s Preface, Foreword by Sir P. C. Ray 
(Chairman of the Committee), Proceedings of the three 
Sessions of the Fourth International Congress of the 
Fellowship of Faiths and of the Supplementary Session 
at Cocanada, Presidential Address of the Maharaja of 
Pithapuram, and speeches and papers by Sir K. V. Reddy, 
Dr. G. S. Arundale, Mrs. Georgena M. Gault, Mrs. Eliza¬ 
beth Bedlington Hopt, Maulana Syed Abdul W. Bokhari, 
Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer, Dr. F. W. Thomas, Dewan 
Bahadur S. R. Ranganathan, Her Highness the Maharani 
Saheba of Nabha, Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, Prof. 
D. D. Kanga, Mr. Watanabe, the Hon’ble Mr. Yakub 
Hassan, Sri Ramananda Cbatterjee, and others. 

Some of the speeches and papers make very instruc¬ 
tive reading. The compiler is entitled to the gratitude 
of the reader for the pains she has unselfishly taken for 
bringing out the book. 

D. 

TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON NUTRITION: 
Guidinc Principles eor Studies on the Nutrition or 
Populations ; By Professor E. /. Bigieood, of Brusseb 
University, Publsshed by the Hadsii Organisatum of the 
League of Nations. Pp. 281. Price 6l-\ $1.50. 

The author has endeavoured to work out methods of 
enquiry which can be generally applied as to the actual 
food consumption and the sute of nutrition of given 
population groups. The Hand-book is divided into two 
parts; (1) Dietary Surveys, and (2) ENQumiES 

into the State op Nutrition or Populations. 

There are four types of dietary survey: investiga¬ 
tions may extend over a whole country, or be limited to 
population groups, to families, or to individuris. Hie 
author describes the technique of these surveys-weighing 
methods; method of records in household books, question¬ 
naire method, etc; he then deals with the analysis of the 
ccdlected data from the standpoint of the physiology of 


nutrition and with the scales of family consumption 
efficients which have to be used in comparing the results 
of enquiries concerned with groups of different age and 
sex composition. The last two chapters of Part I deal 
with ffiets from the economic standpoint and the statis- 
ticri significance to be assigned to the results of surveys. 

In Part II of his handbook the author discusses the 
somatometric (biometric, clinical and physiological) 
methods that may be suitably employed in these investi¬ 
gations. Special attention is given to the physiological 
methods, especially those for detecting latent hypo- 
vitaminoses and iron deficiency. 

The handbook is completed by examples of surveys 
of various types in a number of different countries; it 
also comprises a terminological index and bibliorgraphi- 
cal references. 

S. 

INDUSTRIAL LABOUR IN INDIA: Internatimal 
Labour Office. Studies and Reports. Series A {Indus- 
trud Relations), No. 41. Geneva, 1938. Price 7s. 6d. 
$ 2 . 

Although India is still essentially an agricultural 
country, modem industries have been making rapid 
progress, employing an increasingly large number of 
workers. The wooing and living conditious of these 
workers form the subject-matter of the present treatise. 

This volume, which draws largely on the Whitley 
Commission Report, is divided into ten chapters, the 
first 'being explanatory of the geographical, social and 
political setting of the problems of industrial labour in 
In^a, while the others deal with the nature and extent 
of industrial employment, labour legislation, industrial 
relation, employment and unemployment, health and 
safety, hours of work, wages, standard of living, and 
housing and welfare. 

The report records the progress so lu made with 
regard to the improvement of labour conditions in India. 
Much indeed has been done in recent years in this res¬ 
pect, and a considerable body of law has been enacted; 
but, as this report (quoted below) also points out, much 
remains to be done. As regards trade unions, “from the 
infmmation available it would appear that the recognition 
[of trade unions] in India is stiH generally limited to indi¬ 
vidual employers; of collective bargaining in the sense of 
negotiations between organization of employers and orga¬ 
nization of workers tlmre is very little;’’ though ‘the 
importance of developing healthy trade unions is denied 
by practically none,* “ on the question of the recogni¬ 
tion of trade unions by employers, which * has become 
the acid test* the opinions of employing interests are 
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Btill very divided.”-“The development of legal provision 

for conciliation and arbitration between employerb and 
workers is still in an early phase.” As regards social 
insurance, “ there is as yet no social insurance 
legislation in India other than the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, which has been recently amended 
and extended, and the five provinrial Maternity 
Benefit Acts; legislation relating to insurance aganst 
sickness, old age and unemployment has not yet been 

enacted.”.“The information given above fin the 

volume under review! concerning wage levels, the indeb¬ 
tedness of the workers and their standard of living shows 
that the economic position of the Indian workers is a 
matter reipiiring the urgent attention of all authorities 
who realise the importance of raising their social and 
economic status as well as of industrial efficiency.” 

P. 


A HISTORY OF THE QARAUNA TURKS IN 
INDIA : By Dr. Iswari Prasad, M.A., D.L\tt., Allahabad 
University, Vol, I, Pages 379, Indian Press, Allahabad, 
1936, 

Though Dr. Iswari Prasad is the author of more than 
one book on Medieval India it is this volume under review 
that won for him the highest distinction his university 
had in her gift, and jso recognition outside as a 
historian of repute. The last chapter of the book on 
“Authorities” will bring home to the mind of every 
student of Indo-Muslim history the wide range of tiie 
author’s acquaintance with original as well as the 
secondary sources of the history of the first two Tughlaq 
Sultans of Dellu which forms the subject-matter of this 
book. Dr. Iswari Prasad’s task has been one of excep¬ 
tional difficulty in dealing with “highly controversial 
problems” with which this volume abounds; and abrtve 
all on account of the nature of hie brief, namely, “ lo 
redeem a great historical personage from unnusrned 
obloquy and the condemnation of misinformed or un¬ 
critical chroiticlers and historians.” This volume unlike 
other works of the author is written in a critical and 
argumenutive, and therefore less readable style. It re¬ 
quires more than one perusal and much careful thought 
to discover the merits and defects of this learned 
disseration. We are, however, constrained to remark 
that Dr. Iswari Prasad’s work has not been eminently 
judicial; its spirit being mainly that of the bar and not 
of the bench. The author in dealing with the charact'T 
of Muhammad Tughlaq seems to have derived his 
inspiration from Mr. G. Browne’s superficially brilliant 
Apologia on Muhammad Tughlaq published many years 
ago. We shall only dwell on those parts of Dr. Iswari 
Prasad’s book whitffi are in our opinion unsound. 

To begin with. Dr. Iswari Prasad has not perhaps 
succeeded in proving that the Quaraunas were Turks at 
all. All the earliest and best authorities quoted by him 
point to the Mongol or Tartar origin of the Quaraunas. 
But he would still nuuntain that Quaraunas were Turks, 
because two least reliable Indian authorities,, Ferishta and 
Sujan Rai Bhandari, record a legend in support of this 
view made current for the first time by Raverty. Hiis 
shows that the quthor's mode of weighing the evidence 
of authorities leaves much to be desired. It is also 
interesting to note that Dr. Iswari Prasad attributes to 
Tughlaq Shah’s Hindu blood through a Jat mother his 
“modesty and mildness”—characteristics vdiich ore yet 
to be discovered in a Punjabi Jat, male or female. 'The 
toajor portion of the book is pre-eminently a biography 


of Sultan Muhammad Tughlaq, which fills 330 out of 
379 pages of this volume. 'The whole thesis in this 
portion of the book is that old controversv. started by 
Browne, whether the Sultan was a mad man or a 
political genius bom far in advance of hi« time. Nohody 
ever suspected that the Sultan was a lunatic of such a 
violent sort as would have justified his confinement in 
an asylum if he had been a private individul. On the 
other hand, even in the pages of Dr. Iswari Prasad's 
book, there are proofs of the Sultan's eccentricities and 
unsound intellect verging on madness that brought un¬ 
told misery on his people. Though Dr. Iswari Prasad 
has something to say in extenuation he has, in our opinion, 
failed lo refute the charge in a convincing manner in 
spite of all his well-documented advocacy. Some of his 
arguments to prove that the transfer of capital, enhance¬ 
ment of revenue and peasant-hunting in the Doab, intro¬ 
duction of the token currency and the project of the 
conquest of Khorasan and Persia—were no mad freaks 
of a callous tyrants but brilliant flashes of statesmanship— 
are too weak to carry conviction. The author has not 
been fair to Ibn Batuta and Ziaiiddin Borani from whom 
he quotes only those facts that fit in with his theory, 
but omits others that go against Muhammad Tiighlaq’s 
character. 

However, Dr. Iswari Prasad's book has great merits 
also. His reconstruction of the chronology of this period, 
and the purging of many persistent historical heresies 
are contributions of great value. The book under review 
is indispensable to every student of Medieval India, no 
matter whether he agrees with or diflers from the view¬ 
point of the author. 

K. R. Qanunco 


INDIA IN WORLD POLITICS : By B. A. Khatma, 
M,A, Published by Amrit Books, New Delhi. Crown Svo, 
Cloth bound. Price Rs. 2, Foreign 3s. 6d. 

This is a well-written book about nothing in parti¬ 
cular. The author thus describes his wwk in the 
Preface : “ I have tried to demolish the so-called demo¬ 
crat^ and parliamentary system of government and have 
criticised dictatorship supported as it inevitably is by 
mibtary might. I nave favoured neither socialism nor 
capitalism.” One wonders what, then, the author would 
be really talking about. 

The plan of the book serves to add to the confusion. 
After brii^ng under review the outstanding events of 
post-War Europe from the struggle for independence in 
Turkey, Arabia, Iran, Palestine, Syria and China down 
to the Italian, German and Japanese aggression, the 
author, by a wholly inscrutable process of reasoning, 
comes to the unexpected conclusion that there is coming 
a new ‘golden age through modernization, free from un¬ 
healthy tendencies, political, economic, social, and reli¬ 
gious.’ What the author states as a conclusion is, indeed, 
no more than a matter of faith with him; for he does 
occasionally refer to it as a dream, although he still seeks 
to defend it on somewhat flimsy grounds. Thus, on page 
104, he says ; 

“ If we appear to be visionary, and too optimistic and 
unpractical, let us assume that our dream proves to be 
such and no more, that the good that we find coming to 
the world does not happen. Then the other alternative 
is the disaster that will overtake this machine eivilization, 
which will end in a relspae to barbarism and the ultimate 
extinction of man. Bnt we cannot believe in this alter¬ 
native.” 

This kind of reasoning is hardly oonvinmng. 
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Honestljr, the book » a deceptive and a diaappointing one. 
It atarta from a good tational analyaia of political evcnta, 
and exactly when the reader iiegina to expect a aocio- 
logical explanation of theae thinga, the argument riaea to 
an ethereu and myatical plane, propheaying a golden age 
for the world and ending with an invocation of the 
Supreme Creator. The book haa been rightly dedicated 
to a Princely Noble Soul. 

Bool Chand 


RllPAVALI ; By Nandalal Bose, Second Edition, 
Vol. I, Parts I & 2, Chuckerverty, Chafterjee & Co,, 
IS, CoUege Square. Published by Biswarup Bose, K<da- 
bhaoan, Sanlineketan, Botpur, Brice 12 as. per part. 

Rupaoali by Nandalal Boae ia a aheer delight. 
Juat aa Flaxman’a drawings wue hailed with delight in 
England in an age which waa fast sinking from the 
fascination of romance to blatant realism so theae draw¬ 
ings are a revelation in this materialistic age of ours 
of the great past of India in creative art. The drawings 
are based on the finest achievements of the mural painters, 
chiefly of Ajania, and the work of the Rajput artists but 
they are not mere slavish copies. We esteem those as 
fortunate who will take their lessons from these Sawings 
of heads of men and women and beautiful poses of 
limbs. Nandalal Bose’s outline drawings are powerful 
renderings—but withal beautiful—of form and mass ins¬ 
tinct with life and expression. He is no less a master 
of line than his great progenitors of Ajanta. The book 
is a second edition in a more convenient format in two 
parts of a work which was first published several years 
ago. It is beautifully produced and the printing and 
paper are of a quality in keeping with the nobility and 
beauty of the drawings. At the price of 12 as. per part 
the book is practically a gift and every one interested in 
art should secure copies. 

Ajit Ghose 

INDIA SPEAKS : Edited wtk introduction by B. 
Keyed, M,A. S. K. Lahiri & Co., Ccdcutta. 

For over a Century and a half, from the age of Ram 
Mohun Roy to that of Jawahar Lai Nehru, great leaders 
have addressed the nation and the general public on 
diverse topics of national and international interest. In 
the short compass of 100 pages, the editor has succeeded 
in presenting a wide range of topics discussed by differ¬ 
ent types of leaden like Dadabhai Naoroji. Syad Ahmad 
Khan, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Aurobindo Ghose, Tilak 
and Gandhi, Asutosh Mookerjee and C. R. Das, Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore and Sarojini Naidu. In the selection of the 
specimens of speech we find that the editor is judicious 
and discreet, aiming to help the rising generation of 
students in appreciating the lofty thoughts of their 
national leaders. Such a volume, we hope, would help 
stimulating, in the mind of our students, real interest in 
the public affairs of our country. The introductory notes 
on Oratory and Principles of Public Speaking add to the 
interest of the book. 

K. Nac. 

TARUCHI BADSHAH BEGAU; Trandated by 
Muhammad Taqi Ahmad, L.T., leith a Foreword 

by Sir Jaiunath Sarkar. PuMished by the Indian Press, 

Ltd., AnOudsad. 1938. Pp. M+vH. 

The book under review is the En^sh translation of 
a Persian manuscript, embodying aa inteieating account 


of the career of Badshah Begam, consort of Gbaziuddii 
Haidar, Nawab of Oudh during 1814-27. The text wai 
written by one Abdul Ahad, Sheristadar in the office of 
the British Residency at Lucknow at the instance of 
Lieut. J. D. Shakespear, Second Assistant to the British 
Resident Col. Low. Sir W. Sleeman, in his work A Journey 
Throufdt the Kingdom of Oudh merely gave a description 
of the Begam’s startling coup in favour of her alleged 
grandson Fardun Bakht dias Munna Jan whom she wanted 
to place on the throne of Oudh, but her full career 
had hitherto remained shrouded in obscurity. The 
present monograph has lifted the veil that hang on 
her romantic personality and disclosed for the first time 
an account of her ancestry, marriage, interference, and 
dominance in the stale, and above all, her religious beliefs 
and practices. Rarely do we get glimpses into the seraglio 
of Indian Kings and potentates; thanks to Mr. Taqi 
Ahmad's efforts, these pages enable us not merely to 
watch the career of a power-loving and spirited woman 
but also to cast a peep into the world of royal feminine 
seclusion where light and life did hardly exist. 

One of the topics vlhich has been discussed at length 
is the question of the origin of Faridun Baklit alias 
Munna Jan who was superseded by the British nominee 
Muhammad All Khan on the throne of Oudh. Sleeman 
declared that “ Munna Jan was the son" of Nasiruddin 
Haidar. 

The most interesting portion of the book is the 
account of religious innovations introduced by the Begam 
and Nasiruddin Haidar, «.g., the Chhat ceremony of 
Imam Mahdi, the institution of a body of “Acchhotis" 
who were supposed to be the wives of the Imams, the 
occasional fits of religious ecstasy under which the Begam 
used to divine the past, present, and the future. These 
practices are so sharply at variance with the tenets of 
orthodox Islam that they would be read with the greatest 
interest by all; for. as Sir Jadunath remarks in the Fore¬ 
word, “they Ulustrate a phase in the development of 
Shiaism known to few of us before.” 

Mr. Taqi Ahmad has not made the translation literal 
but he has made it very readable. We have noticed slips 
in composition here and there, e.g., page 4, 1 25, p. 26, 1 
12, p. 1 8, p. 59,1 7, but in spite of this defect we have 
no hesitation in offering our warm congratulations to the 
translator for his discovery of the Persian manuscript and 
publication of the translation. 

N. B. Rat 


LOCAL AUTONOMY Vol. I: By G. F. F. Foulkes 
(Salem), Published by G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras, 
Price Re, 1. 

In this handbook of about 150 pages a good deal of 
useful information is given in regard to the Madras 
Presidency and such subjects as education, primary and 
secondary; public health and nutrition of the individual; 
the co-operative movement; administraton of civil justice 
and village self-government and rural reconstruction. A 
number of suggestions pointing out the lines of future 
development is also made. But this mass of informa¬ 
tion imd suggestions are not presented in an attractive 
form and one wonders whether the tffiject of the writer— 
that of makiag the electorate think of these pnfftlems 
in a realistic and practical manner—can be achieved 
by such a publication. The title of the book too is mis¬ 
leading and not expressive of its contents. 

Gintifcm Nihal Simcb 
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OUR DIFFERENCES : By M. N. Roy. Saraswaty 
Library, Cottage Square, Calcutta. Pp. I-I83. Rs. 2/-. 

ROYISM EXPLAINED : By M. N. Roy and K. K. 
Sinha, Saraswaty Library, Cottege Square, Calcutta. 
Pp. 65. Price annas -/S/-. 

The two small books are of interest and valoe to 
many intelligent men who fail to understand why Mr. 
M. N. Roy is disowned by the movement in India of 
which he was the pioneer from abroad. Mr. Roy in the 
first book explains his differences with the communists. 
These arc, according to him, “no differences.” For, the 
Sixth World Congress of the Communist International 
had rejected his theory; but the Sevanth World Congress 
went bock to the old position— i.e. of the united fronts 
tn the fight against British Imperialism. “This being 
the case, as far as 1 am concerned, the controversy is 
closed; there are no differences any longer.” The readers 
would naturally then conclude that his theory of “ de-colo- 
nisalion,” his “revisionism,” etc., are also the accepted 
theories of the communists;—and that would be 
absolutely a wrong idea to form. The differences are 
wide. ; they grow wider in tactics as Mr. Roy proves 
daily. He is himself the victim of ultra-leftism that he 
condemns in his critics of the past. Indeed, as his co- 
workers must have perceived, as Mr. Kernik now must 
have seen, Mr. Roy cannot be saved from himself. 
While Royism is explained, fairly in these two books; 
Royism is exposed daily by Roy himself. If Roy is the 
most brilliant intellectual of the Indian Left as he writes, 
Roy IS the least dependable political leader of the Left 
as he acts. 

Bharadwaja 

MOTHER INDIA: By Anilbaran Ray. Published 
by the Gita Prachar Karyalaya, 108/11, Monoharpukur 
Road, Kalighat, Calcutta. Pp. 48. Price As. 8 only. 

The book reads well and is fuU of patriotic fervour. 
Sometimes it even verges on a rhapsody. “ Mother India,” 
we are told at the very outset, “is not a mere name or a 
figure of speech; she is a Soul and Personality, a goddess 
Power who has a mission to fulfill in the world” (p. 1). 
It is undoubtedly a fine sentiment for an Indian but is 
blissfully indifferent to the realities of the situation. 
“The political freedom of India" the author proceeds to 
assure ns, “is bound to come because it is a condition 
necessary for the manifestation of the Soul of India ” 
<p. 24). This is like the Jews’ hope in their Messiah; 
quite elevating, but without any indication of its necessary 
fulfilment. The fact that the freedom of India is “bound 
to come,” does not, we hope, imply that there should be 
no striving for it. 

The Napoleon LaPlace incident referred to on page 
26, is 'omewhat wrongly stated.. LaPlace was not 
‘explaining’ to Napoleon the relative positions and move¬ 
ments of the heavenly bodies; he went to the Emperor 
to present a copy of Ids book on the Celestial Mechanism. 
And Nqioleon did not ask LaPlace "where is the place 
of God in your system ” t this would be a crude question 
to ask; but he only remarked that he was told that 
LaPlace had not mentioned the Creator of the Universe 
in his book. To this LaPlaee’a reply was not that ‘there 
was no place lor God in the Unfverse ’ but that he did 
not require such a hypothesis. We have a summary of 
this conversation in Ball’s “ History of Mathematict," from 
which it is quoted by Ward in his "Negurciism and 
Agnostteitm." Wo hope Mr. Ray will realise the differ¬ 
ence between this version and his. 

U. C. Bbattackabjee 


MY IMPRESSIONS OF THE WEST: By Kshitith 
Chandra Banerfee. To be had of all principal Bookstalls. 
Illustrated. Price Rs. 2-8 only. 

Two earlier volumes of the author’s travel notes (Afy 
Travels in the East and Across the Near Bast) were 
noticed in these columns some time ago. This volume 
describes his tour in Greece, Italy, France, England, 
Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Tuikey, and will 
be read with interest. 

P. B. S. 

THE ALL-INDIA INDUSTRIAL AND COMMER¬ 
CIAL DIRECTORY, 1938-39: Edited by M. G. Desai, 
B.A., imd G. k. S. Rao, B.A. Published by the All-India 
Industrial Federation, Medows House, Medows Street, 
Fort, Bombay. Price Rs. 2. 

This is a very useful compilation, furnishing detailed 
information about vyious industrial and commercial under¬ 
takings in British India and the Native .States. Some 
instructive papers have been contributed to the volume 
by Sir M. Visesvarayya, Mr. J. C. Kumarirapa, Prof. B. P. 
Adarkar, Hon’ble Mr. Govindlal Shivlal Motilal, Mr. J. P. 
Mehta and others. 

.SoiiRiN Dn 

SWAMI DAYANAND SARASWATI—Ills Liff. anb 
TEA riimcs and other Papers : By Sivananda Prasad 
Kulyar, with a Foreword by Arharya Ram Deva. Pub¬ 
lished by Sharma and Kulyar, Patna City. Price Re. 1-4 
only. 

This book contains a shott biography of the 
Swamiji, founder of the Arya Semaj, together with a 
Chapter on the exposition of the tenets of the Samaj. 
Hence it will be found very useful by all who desire to 
know about the Arya movement within a short compass. 

IsiiAN Chandra Ray 

LIFE’S SHADOWS : By Kumara Guru. WUh a 
Foreword by Sir S. Radhakrishnan. Published by D. B. 
Taraporevttla Sons & Co., Hornby Road, Bombay, Price 
Rs. 2 or 3s. 

The Author has sought in this book to “ present, 
from a psychical standpoint and in various aspects, a 
realistic picture of the educated Tamil Brahmin of the 
last generation.” Tlie characters in the sketches of his 
book belong to a period of transition in India when the 
stream of vrestern civilization had already begun to flow 
in and vitally affect the foundation of the Indian civiliza¬ 
tion. Many young men of the time succumbed to the 
dazzling brilliance and superficial glamour of the western 
modes of life but some also remodelled their outlook of 
life to a certain extent without losing their Indian sonl. 

The characters in ‘Life’s Shadows’ faH under one 
or the other of the two categories, mentioned above. They 
are more types than individuals; still every sketch as a 
whole has a singular charm and interest. It appears the 
sketches have primarily been written for those who have 
no innght into the mysteries of Indian civilization. The 
author has attempted to point out the rationaHstic and 
smenti^ basis of many of our customs and traditions, 
and has been snocessful to a considerable extent. He is 
not blind to the ‘defects of Hinduism’ but one wishes 
that he could have seen some good points of the western 
civilization. 


J. C BRATTAcnAnyra 
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THE GITA: A CRITIQUE: By Prof. P. Nora- 
dmham, MA., L.T, PubUthed by the Hiucley Press, 
Mttdrtss. Pages 270+v. Price Rs. 2.8 or 5s. 

TWi ctitiqae of the Gila contains English rendering 
of the important slokas of all the chapters except the first 
of which a summary is giver. The original text is omitted 
hat tranijations of slokas are critically annotated. The 
author who is a retired professor of Philosophy has made 
a very bold attempt in making what may be rightly called 
a hiatorical or higher criticism of the Gita in the book 
under review. The only object of this study, according 
to the author, is to examine from a common sense view¬ 
point the highly developed views of the Hindu mind, 
contained in the Gita, on the great problems of human 
life as varieties of philosophic opinion. 

As the Gita tries to reconcile the various currents of 
Indian thought, many scholars including Prof. Narasim- 
ham have been deluded into thinking that it is the work 
of more than one author but the language of the Gita 
throughout goes against such an assumption. Prof. Hara¬ 
s'mham also raises the old question of interpolation. He 
remarks in the foreword that the Gita may not be taken 
either as a part of the original Mahabharat or even as a 
literal account of what was taught by Sri Krishna in the 
battlefield of Knrukshetra and that G'ta may have been 
but a consequence and justification of deification of Sri 
Krishna at a later date. But Sir Radhakrishnan and 
Tilak who arc accepted authorities on the subject con¬ 
tradict such a supposition and observe that the Gita is a 
genuine part of the Mahabharat because of stylistic resem¬ 
blances and of Internal references to the former in the 
latter. 

It is to be regretted that a learned man like Prof. 
Narasimbam has been led into a suspicion regarding the 
date of the composition of the Gita. He is of opinion that 
Buddhi Yoga that holds an important place in the Gita is 
so Bospiciously similar in name and doctrine to that of 
Buddhism that both might have the same origin and Buddhi 
Yogs was intended both as an appreciation of and a 
countepblaet to the influence of Buddhism. But Dr. Das- 
Giipta remarks that the Gila is assuredly pre-Buddhlstic 
as it does not contain the slightest reference to anything 
Buddhistic and moreover, its langiisge is archaic and un- 
Paninean. The learned Doctor further asserts that the 
Gita is the earliest available literature of the Bhagavat 
school—a sect which dates from a period long anterior 
to the rise of the Jains in the eighth century B.C. 

However much we may differ from the learned 
author we cannot but commend the labours of his act've 
retirement. 

SWAMI jACAOISWAnANANDA 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF SANSKRIT 
MANUSCRIPTS; In H. H. The Maharajah’s Pdace 
Library, Trivandrum, Pols. I and 2. 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF SANSKRIT 
MANUSCRIPTS ; In the Curator's Office Library, Tri¬ 
vandrum, Pol. I, Edited by K. Sambasivasastr:, Curator 
for the publication of OdieraM Manuscripts, Trivandrum. 
Published Under the authority of the Government of H, H. 
the Maharafah of Travoncore. 

SouA India hat the proud ptivileM of possessing 
manuscripts of many an important «dd ^skrit text, the 
discovery of which has meated nothing less than a wel¬ 
come sensation in the world of Sanskrit scholars. 
Pnbliestion '«f Descriptive Catalogues of the vations 
manuscript eolleetidns deposited in different parts of 


Southern India, especially those in the State Libraries,, 
will be highly appreciated by all lovers of Sanskrit. 'We 
therefore extend a hearty welcome to the latest, but not 
the least commendable, venture of Travancore, which has 
earned a well-deserved reputation by bringing to light 
the dramas of Bhasa as well as a host of other valuable 
Sandtrit works, in the direction of making known the 
contents of its manuscript collections through the issue 
of a series of Descriptive Catalogues. The volumes under 
review are however not quite up to the mark. They are 
not free from many of the defects, common to most of 
the Descriptive Catalogues which are more or less super¬ 
ficial and mechanical, replete with vagueness and repeti¬ 
tion, This is partiglly due to the fact that the volumes 
seem to have been produced in undue haste owing to the 
anxiety of placing them before the last Trivandrum 
session of the Oriental Conference, But all scholarly 
work—especially manuscript catalogues—^requires time 
and patience to make it thorough and useful and should 
never be done in a hurry. A reference to some of these 
defects is made in the following lines in the hope that 
they may be remedied .in the subsequent volumes as far 
as practicable. 

The volumes give description of about 700 manuscripts 
containing about 900 works, arranged alphabetically 
under Veda, Srauta, Smriti, Purana and Vedanta. A 
number of these works though belonging to other subjects 
are also found to have unfortunately been included either 
through inadvertence or owing to their accidental appear¬ 
ance in manuscripts containing works with which the 
volumes primarily deal. We should draw the atten¬ 
tion of the learned editor to the desirability and 
practical utility of placing the commentaries by the side 
of the texts rather than arranging them according to their 
names which are of very little importance. Details re¬ 
garding manuscripts and their contents have, as usual, 
been arranged under several heads such as, substance, 
size, leaves, script, subject, author, remarks, etc. The 
section on remarks, which is occasionally very useful, 
gives a more detailed information about the contents of 
manuscripts, refers to their condition and nature of 
writing, gives accounts of local authors and makes brief 
references to printed editions, if any, (though not neces¬ 
sarily the latest and the most authoritative). It must 
however be confessed that the indication of the subject- 
matter or of the extent of the works contained in parti¬ 
cular manuscripts is not always clear and intelligible. 
Thus the mutual relation lietween manuscripts Nos. 435- 
36 as well as 440-41 in the Palace Library Catalogue is 
obscure. The same is the case with reference to the 
subject-matter in 491. Little help can be derived in these 
cases from the mechanical quotations of extracts from 
the beginnings and ends of the manuscripts, which 
abound here as in many other catalogues of the type and 
which ought to be discouraged in every scientific cata¬ 
logue beyond the barest necessity. The learned editor 
has referred, in the Preface to Vtd. H of the Palace 
Library Catalogue, to two old manuscripts, date—vindica¬ 
ting post-colophon statements in which as well as in 
other manuscripts have not curiously been quoted. 
Evidently there may be several more manuscripts,, 
important from one standpoint or another, to which 
pointed attention of scholars could very usefully be 
directed in the prefaces or even in indices (the absence 
of whidi in these volumes is most regrettable) with 
astm-ics prefixed to unique or otherwise important manu¬ 
scripts. 

The exact implication of the mention of names of 
owners in the Curator's Office Library Catalogue is not 
appareai. 

CmNTAHAtlAIt CHAIOATATT 
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The th«?e-8hake*crow»ed Ma^edeva in the I)aBc 0 of Hiwr^ 







: .DAHCES 

By G. S. DUTT, I.C.S. 



These has hitherto been a general tendency in 
this country to place rural art generally and 
rural (fences in particular in »lower category 
(if value, both culturally and artistically, Qian 
the more sophisticated types of art and dances 
which have hitherto piassed under the names of 
classic art and classic dances respectively. 
Whatever may be the relative position of folk 
art and folk dances in Europe to the classic or 
to the sophisticated art and dances of the 
bourgeois in that continent, it is not perhaps 
generally recognised that the position is entirely 
different in India, Here a more intimate 
acquaintance and correct appreciation of the 
rural arts and dances will reveal the fact that 
in their own way they display a degree of pro¬ 
fundity of philosophical conception and inten¬ 
sity of feeling and a standard of virile and vivid 
artistic expression which are in no way inferior. 
to the more sophisticated types of art and 
dances which have received appreciation in the 
art world. In certain directions they are o; 
even neater significance m., in their virile, 
direct and unsophisticated expression of tlie 
innermost spirit of India. 

The view which I have expressed above 
singularly confirmed by the evidence supplieil 
by some, living traditions of aheient Bengali 
mask dances which 1 have had the opportunity 
of discovering very recently in the district of 
Mymensinghj mi exhibition of which w^ 
arranged by me a few days ago in Galcutta in 
the presence of a few distinguished art connois¬ 
seurs, who were all deeply impressed the 
artistic and tlw cultural value of these an<a®t 
Bengali danj^es, and of the face masks Which 
formed an part of .them. They rat- 

pressed wrprise' at the fact that? Bengali tradi¬ 
tional daiKsee‘of such surpassing artistic and 
cultural excelltoce, should have survived to the 
present day, unnoticed by the educated and 
cultured elaases in our countiy.. 

The entire ari of these - Bengalee nuui:; 
dances fe pprel!^ riiral .in oharicter. The woodeh 
{“s^, bj|:^ple and effective design me made 
r^ral ei|R>eQt!^ and are paintodj 


by ttfe' 
equalif: 
and th^ 

' i 


this art is inexpensive in the MEtrerac ahd is 
permeated throughout by. the • Simpliolty, 
sincerity and spontaneity pf expression, the 
spirit of rural Bengal in It* deep-seaM'^ilo- 
sophieal aspect, . , ” : 

Tlie make up of the danfees is simple and 
effective. The eostuii|l6; A also of tits 
simplest pc^ible chtii^ter ' and are made 
locally by t^ village artists themselves. The 
dances repres^ an ancient folk art of great 
value and significance. These folk artists of 
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are.to^be 
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stage in aneient titnes and which are recorded 
m ancient Indian treatises. We have in these 
dances, which are free from any form of 
I>edan^, a wonderful blending of classic and 
ruranio motives with unsophisticated forms of 
folk expression. 

Those mask d.ances aie essentially deino- 
oratie in character and form an integral part 
of the religious and social life of the rural 
Hindu population of Bengal, irrespective of 
caste or rank. They are not practised as a 
thing apart from life as a so-called performance 
of art on a theatrical stage. They form as 
mucli n jiart of the natural life and scenery of 
the village as the trees, rivers and the people 
themselves and are performed entirely m the 
open air on the occasion of the annual religious 
festival of Chautra Sankremti. The artistes are 
drawn from all ranks of all the castes and they 
l>articipatc in the dances in a spirit of devotion, 
as an act of personal aSdhana. 

The masks are the property of the village 
Hindu community and are subscribed for by one 
and all as such. There are several parties oi 
these folk artistes who present mask dances 
depicting a spiritual ideology in the Fergana 
Kagmari in the Tangail Subdivision in the 
district of Mymensingh. The particular party 
which was brought by me to Calcutta for the 
purixise of demonstration hailed from the 
village of Binnafair in that locality. The 
loader of this party and tlie drum instnictor is 
Arjun BehSrfi, ordinarily known as the 
liSyen or the drunimcr. At the time of the 
IH'rformanees at the religious tcatival, he is 
given the siieeial appellation of Sidhvli which 
has the profound meaning of “ attuiier,” or 
“inspirer" of the rhythmic aSdhana or spiritual 
exercise and in that capacity he is accorded 
special veneration and rospoet by all castes. 
The party consists of five other artistes from 
the same village. One of these belongs to the 
same eastt' (BchirS) as the BSyrn and 
performs the part of an assistant drummer and 
the others belong respectivoty to the caste 
of Sutradhar (carpenter), Malakar (Mali), 
Kaibarta (boatman and trader) and Goswami 
(Brahmin), thus rcpr(*8enting a cross section of 
almost the entire Hindu ca^ Merarohy of tlie 
village. 

It is difficult to say which is the most 
important dement in this composite art of the 
mask dances of Mymensingh ; wheth^ it is the 
sculptural excellence of the wooden makks made 
by the village carpenter or the remarkable ex- 
presidveness of the paintings made on them by 
the village potters, or the plastic vigour of move¬ 


ment of the human limbs which support the 
masks, or the stirring notes of the rhythmic 
beats of the drum. All these varied elementa 
are wonderfully fused into one integral whole 
and cast an irresistible spell over the rural 
audience, a spell which could be unmistakably 
felt even by the distinguished art connoisseurs 
who witnessed the performance in Calcutta in 
a corner of the city, in an urban setting which 
constituted a positive disadvantage to its proper 
expression and appreciation. 

The first item in the performance was 
the Mahadeva dance. The Sadhvh, Arjun 
Behara, and his assistant, Kesava BeliSra, first 
take their stand on the ojien arena without any 
artificial stage scenery or screens of any des¬ 
cription. Nor do ,they themselves have any 
make up at all in the way of dress but stand 
as ordinary villagers in their ordinary daily 
garb and proceed to give a series of vigorous 
beats on their Dhaks invoking the spirit of the 
dance. On the part of the actual performers 
of the divine art, there is also no attempt 
whatever at producing any illusion of stage 
effect. No disguise is made of the fact that 
they are ordinary villagers well-known to the 
awlicnce, who have dressed themselves in a 
speeial garb for the purpose of participating in 
the aSdhana of the danee. The part of 
Mahadeva in this particular party is performed 
alternately by Brajabashi Kaibarta and 
Proinotlianatii Goswami. The artiste wears a 
simple red loin-cloth; the front of the body 
waist upwards, as well as the legs and arms, 
is completely bare except for a smearing of 
white ashes and chalk. A double string of 
rudrakaha seeds is worn round the neck and 
a simple red cloak reaching slightly below the 
knees is worn on the back. He also wears a 
wig of black hair with two long matted locks 
reaching down to the knees dangling in front 
on either side of his neck. With both hands he 
holds reverentially the mask of Mahadeva 
which he is about to wear. In this posture he 
advances from a comer from amongst the 
audience and holding up the mask high with his 
hands, he bends down and touches the ground 
with his head as an act of devotional prepara¬ 
tion to the sacrament of wearing the mask of 
the Divine Spirit. As soon as he puts the mask 
on his face, two attendants tie it up with 
strings. They then place a simple iron triahvl 
(trident) in hie right hand, which he holds 
upraised high in air, and a small aankha 
(conch-shell) on his extended left hand. Round 
both the ankles are tied strings of simple brass 
ankle belts thus completing the dressing. 



MASK DANCES OF HYMENSINGH 




Th« dignitjr of the uiaek of Mahideva k 
greatly hei^tened by the crown of enakee with 
which it is aurtnounted, the snakes forming ihc 
crown being three or five in number. 

The mask including the crown of snakes 
surmounting it is hollowed and carved out of a 
single piece of mango or kend wood. To give the 
necessary fleshy tone and sheen to the surface of 
the wooden skeleton of the mask, it is plastered 
and covered over with a cloth soaked and 
vsmeared in clay which, when dried up, is painted 
over with a thick application of paint in the 
requisite colours. The only colours employed 
in the Shiva mask are simple white and black. 
A red cloth is bandaged tightly round the head, 
cars and front of the neck, so that the mask 
may fit tightly round it. A third eye is painted 
on the forehead of the mask in accordance with 
tradition. 

Perhaps tlic most fundamental element in 
the whole art is the conception of the mask and 
the paintcMi design on it as it supplies the 
particular mood and feeling of the eosinie spirit 
which is sought to be delineated through the 
music of the drum and the dance niovemcnth of 
the human figure wearing the mask. The most 
inomincnt mood portrayed in the Maliadcva 
mask, sculpturally as well as pictorially, is the 
supreme spirit of lofty detaohment, the spirit 
of unconquerable freedom and naturalness 
pennoated by an effortless power which tames 
and holds in easy and effortless cheek the most 
turbulent and unruly elements in the universe 
as depicted by the hooded snakes sunnounting 
the mask. 

The notable feature of the Mahadeva mot}} 
in this dance is tJiat it represents the Bengali 
conception of Shiva—^not a remote philosophical 
and sujmmatural abstraction of the revolving 
and whirling universe which forms the Shiva 
motif of South-Indian art but a distinctive 
Bengali creation in the form of a combination 
on the one hand of the completely detached 
and unworldly Yogi with the trishid m hand, 
and on the other, of the married man who has 
a wife at home and who acknowledges a 
husband’s duly towards her to supply the 
conch-ehell out of which are made the bangiee 
whi<^ she lov68 to wetu'. In this conception the 
hooded sna^ on the jtead r^es^ the tamed 
passions of hwaani^y. Thw personal^ ahd 
human cemeepiion of Mahideva is a dilttuteC 
feature of rural Bengal btang part of^Uie de^ 
seated ideology of„.tine rural Bindu population 
of the protkee and h) waBy ^bolical of the 
dratna of hnman life nsd of the tgflrH of 
trying the fatter cfdl 


with the mrtemal daily duties of the woniiy 
life. This Shiva motif is deiineatedi thrcttijd^ut 
rural Bengal not only in songs and danedk but 
also in the ballads and paintings of the 
and m the earthen doll representations (tf thin 
deity. The deities of the rural Bengalee 
Hindus, and their culture and, art are r^lly the 
symbolical ropresentntjons of the apotheosis of 
Man and arc based on thr BciS»lee Bahajiqfa 






A leaping moveniwit in the Dasee of Shaktl 

ideology vii; that Man at his best is the higiiest 
embodiment of all Being, 

This corresjwnds to the Sufi doctrine 
embodied in the Persian eocgilet; 

“Aj Khwia Kbadi taJab 
Aj kbudi Khoda tdab.” 

(From &If teek aeU and In *elf msA 3^. 

The basic features of the dsnee of 
Mahideva are its balance and restirlunt and 
tlie dignified rhythmic prooess ffogi slow 
measured steps to #ie, gnoduaBy developed 
finale. The body from the wraSet upwards as 
w^l as the arms are held itt a ri^d attitude. 
Iffie movements alje.of lho legs only, except that 
«ie upper part pf |he body is swayed with a 
digpifira movemeni ttom side to doe according 
to & degre^ pf tdgour reached by the dance. 
The movediMk the legs are oharaeterieed 
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by an eifoiitesB yet reBtrained Tindava 
abandon, there being hone of the Hpeetaeular 
iMovernents titat are generally associated with 
the mbre eoiihisticated fomm of the dance of 
Sfaive. There is also a total absence of any 
attempt at stage effect or of any MudrSs or 
other conventional poseb or leonogi'aphie atti¬ 
tudes. All the raovcinenta proceed out of the 
free and natural inner urge of creative self-ex¬ 
pression of the artinte. In fact, the actual 
movements vary considerably from artiste to 
artiste impersonating the same character within 
the same party. The leading motive of this 
Mahideva dance, as already explained, is the 
ixtrtrayal of a spirit of lofty detachment, 
combined with the calm harmony of inward 
joy that marks the spirit of the high-souled 
rc«luse. In popular Bengali art and philosophy, 
wildness of movements and activity are set 
apart entirely for the Shakti to whom Shiva 
imparts energy for activity, himself remaining 
in the lofty sphere of calm detachment expres¬ 
sed by measured and highly restrained 
rliythmic movements. The dance of Mahadeva 
is designed to produce in the audience a spirit 
of syntiiesis and harmony between a lofty and 
pla^d non-attachment on the one hand and the 
duties of domestic Ufe on the other,—^between 
tlie _ mundane life and the life of the inner 
spirit, betweep wordly work and spiritual joy, 
lietween Heaven (symbolised by the Trishui) 
and the earth (symbolised by the Sankha), 
thft activities of the mundane life, although 
dutWt^ performed, assuming a comparative¬ 
ly inaignifleant value in relation to the higher 
spiritnal value of mdstence. 

After the MahSdeva dance has come to 
its natural climax to the accompaniment of the 
Dhik, there follows a brief interval during 
which a short melodious chant is sung by two 
or three of the artistes with a view to preparing 
the audience for "Sie neat scene. 

The next item is the ^ce~de-remtance of 
the programme, namely, the dance of Kali, the 
personification of the supreme cosmic energy, 
A profound philosophical significance attaches 
to the dance, as will be presently explained. 

The artirt»s who perform the dance in this 
Pjuty alteniately are Muchiram Suteadhar and 
Tarani Kanto Das (olios Keru The 

orriste dresses up as a female wearing a sin)|de 
rieevetesB bdteuse with a ted dimiUnid-ihAped 
dea^ in the middle of the breast. Biriov ms 
is a skirt made with two baiuiB pf red 
olom teps^ted ah intervening hand el Mue 
cloth. Bounding briis are worn on hWh Rm 
and siamif inaip«i«v» banglse hem # the 


wrists and ,at the elbows. There is also a 
simple garland hanging from the neck on ttic 
breast and a rough wig of matted hair reaching 
below the waist. The mask is worn in Uie same 
fashion as in the case of MahSdeva. The Kali 
mask is also made from a single hollowed out 
piece of wood except that a detached piece of 
wood is used lor the protruding red tongue and 
there is a simple design of painted paste board 
surmounting the wooden struoturo of the mask. 
Except the white, of the eyes and the black of 
the eye-balls the rest of the face is painted blue 
with red lines reprosenting the two blood 
fctreams trickling from the two ends of the 
mouth. Red lines also mark the eye-brows 
and ornaments. After the mask is worn by the 
artiste, the attendant places a khSnrd (a 
Bengali type of sword) in her U|)raised right 
hand and a round eartlien mrd or larap-hohler 
with a burning wick in it in the extended lelt 
liand. Sometimes the sword is held in the left 
hand and the lamp in the right. The symbolihiii 
employed is simple', direet and yet profoumi. Tlie 
lamp held rigidly without any movement what¬ 
ever, represents tlie steadily burning flame of 
life. The active sword-anii represents the active 
struggle for existence and for self-preservation 
and self-detence, as well as an aggressive battle 
with the enemies of life The prominent bright 
eyes represent elarity of and fixity of purpose 
and deU'iinination. The protruding tongue 
represents the ever-unsatiated urge of life and 
the putpose of being and the desire for self- 
realisation and self-fulfilment. Thus accoutred 
with the steadily burning life-flame on one hand 
and the frresistible weapons of defence and 
aggression on the other and the ever-un- 
satiated urge for self-realisation resistlessly 
driving her onward, the cosmic Shakti or 
personification of the cosmic energy befpns her 
Dance of Joy to the rhythm of the drum. It 
is the rhythmic joy of dance that alone can 
sustain the spirit of Life in its struggle for 
existence and self-realisation and in its grim 
battle against the enemies of progress. 

Before the dance of Kali takes place, the 
Mahadeva appears again dressed exactly in 
his garb described above and lies prostrate on 
his back in the middle of the arena in a perfect¬ 
ly morionkss state. The Shakti on W part 
thereupon perfoims a (piiok running movement 
round tee prostrate figure of her dhrine consort 
and when after a eomplete round she reai^ 
hie she delihenrtely appioatees Idm 
between Ms extended 1^ and lifting her 
leg plaeee her right foot ou hie oheei and in 
teat position poi&im a fow riupte end qnjrit 
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(iiince inovemeute lo the accompaniment of the 
ilium, after which she withdraws her foot from 
tlie body of MahSdeva and proceeds to perform 
her ]oy dance of the self-preservation of life 
tnd destruction of life’s enemies, while the 
aitiste who represents Mahideva gets up from 
Ins prostrate position and leaves the arena 
lining performed his initial part in setting 
sliakti on her course This momentniy act of 
shakti placing herself above the piustuate 
ligiiie of her male spouse, whtch is a familiai 
subject of the repiesentation of Kali and Shiva, 
IS variously interpreted Accoidmg to one 
siliool of thought, including the popular artists 
(heinsclves, Shakti is about to begin hoi dance 
III destruction of the entire woild, wlun 
\1 ihadeva, in mder to savi tin iiglitiims 
(Uments of the world against her dcstructiv' 
Ktivity prostiates himself in her path so as 
III cheek her indiscriminate, and uniestiained 
pi ogress Kali, without noticing her husband 
iving 111 hei path, unwittingly tiiads on liim, 
hut finding out hei mistake, she immediately 
I hecks her unrestiained caieei and as a result 
Ilf her intense surprise and bewildeimtnt, she 
involuntanly protrudes and bites her tongue 
with her teeth This sudden interlude selves to 
discipline hei activity so as to keep it from 
destioying the world as a whole The influence 
Ilf Shiva thereaftei dissuades her fiom destroy- 
mg the righteous aspects of the world and she 
confines her work of destruction to the un- 
iighteous in the shape of the Asuias with whom 
she has a long and relentless fight until they 
lie finally exterminated It is the joy of this 
fight against the evil forces of the woild that 
is delineated in the dance of Kali According 
to another school of thought, while the mam 
jiurpose of the dance is the destruction of evil, 
the momentary physical contact with the 
prostrate body of MahSdeva is interpreted as 
a Tsntric sexual act or Shxva-Shakti umon 
whereby she is charged by her male consort 
with tile righteous energy with which she is 
enabled to proceed with her joyous task of the 
ilestruotion of evil. 

As tile dance proceeds, the rhythms which 
are slow to bepn with become more and more 
accelerated and the movements of the legs 
become more and more of a Tfeidava character. 
Shakti now (uwuches low, and now leaps in the 
air, whtie her all time remains fixed 
n^t ahead, whereas the ann wieldmg the 
swMd of destruction h* farandislhed and whurled 
furiously. XJndrar the wisaedry of the dram- 
miw and the danee, the hummi being 
perfmming the danee apfiean to beoeuie 


transformed into an (xprossion of the divine 
eneigy overroramg all the forces of evil in a 
proti acted but victorious combal With all 
the wildness of the movements there is a wtrong 
abiding sense of an underlying spiritual and 
beneficent purpose, so that the dadee aitually 
opeiates not to tomfy the audience but hi 
gem 1 etc in them an exalted spirit ot righteous 
eiicigy and undaunti'd courage, Th< gmiius of 
the folk artistes succeeds in entirely divesting 
the Kali danee of the character of a mere aca- 
deinii delineation and imparts to it an intensely 
pdsonal and human interest 

Then is no element of idol oi image 
w 01 ship pu'sint m the spirit of these dances ot 
m the feeling /iroduced among the audience 
Till sjiirit of the liances, on the other hand, is 
distinctly non-dcnommational and broadly 



The Bura-Bun or the i^ eoaj^S dssoe 


cosmopolitan and the effadt ptsfidueed is also 
correspondingly unddhnntinatjtmal, cosmopolitan 
ami elemental. As''the dsxioe prooeeds, the 
audience mily see before tiient the eymbol of 
tbe fiame of life fighting joyously its etmnal 
battle of struggle for existeaee and for self- 
realisation through the dretnietion of the 
euemi^ tiutf blew tie pro^s. The dancer 
does not loss Mnwelf in an unrestiwued eestalic 
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fit On the otixir biuidi ihe entire perfortnanee 
18 a deliberate wad leiional symbolic re^reeen* 
tation of the apint of joyous battle against the 
forces of evil >#Bd the obstructing hindrances of 
life. As sichHhe Ksli dance may be described 
as rile joy dance of the soul of humanity in its 
grim batUe of life. It is pre-eminently the dance 
of Power and Vitality. The social and educa¬ 
tional value of this dance lies in the fact that 
it servos not only to transform and exalt the 
spirit of the actual dances and to promote 
their physical fitness, but also to generate in 
tlie audience a spirit of active courage and 
vigour of tlionght and activity. The complete 
absence of any conventional mudrois or incono- 
graphic poses and the sincerity, freedom, 
directness and spontaneous character of the 
movements makes this inner meaning of this 
dance easily intelligible to one and all, including 
even little children, without the need for refer¬ 
ring for its interpretation to dictionaries of 
dance poses. 

That the inner life urge and the genius for 
plaKtic expression of these folk artistes is not 
confined to Puranic themes only, that they arc 
ci^^ahlc of appreciating and delineating the 
joy of life, animating every section of the 
creation and every plane of existence, is 
effectively illuatratod by the equal skill, 
effoct.iVone88 and appropriateness with which 
Uicy enter into ri»e indwelling joy-urge of sucli 
animals, as the tiger, crocodile and the monkey 
in dances witli appropriate masks representing 
these animals, accompanied by movements 
distinettve of each of these animals whieh are 
similariyjperforjned to the accompaniment of the 
drum. iV i'nm.c tdcill is illustrated in the 
exquisite artistry of the Bvra~Buri dance 
rqwesenting a c|wet wherein two artistes wearing 
masks of a m}ddle»agsd woman and on old man 
respectively tUoVe la rhythmic unison in ac¬ 


companiment of the note) of the drum represent¬ 
ing the joyous harmony of conjugal ^i£^nce 
and the indwelling spirit of work and joy even 
among the aged. male and aged female. 
There is a masterful bjending of humour and 
profundity in these dances which place tb«n in 
the level of high art and beyond that of mere 
casual amusement. The artistes have among 
their repertoire otiier interesting dances such 
as.thc Radha-Krishna dance, the Hara-Parvati 
dance, the Gangs dance and the like. 

Mask dances of considerable value and 
importance are also practised on the occasion 
of religious festivals of the Chakra SankrSnti 
by large sections of the rural poimlation in 
other districts of Bengal and particularly in 
Vikrampur in the district of Dacca. Tlie 
maslcs in the Vikrampur dances are made of 
sola j)ith instead of wood and the dances 
(hcmselvos in that area also exhibit certain 
local variations of considerable interest. In 
certain other districts the masks are made of 
the dried hard rind of the gourd and I have 
been able to secure a highly intere.sting mask 
of this type for my folk art collection. 

By virtue of the unique character of their 
elemental directness, spontaneity and sincerity 
and their high cultural and artirtic significance, 
as well as their social and recreational value, 
all these mask dances of rural Bengal, in 
common with other folk dances practised by 
the various sections of the people of the 
Hindu and Moslem communities, deserve much 
greater attention than they have hitherto 
received and they derive to be conserved and 
practised not on the uAan stage as items of 
curiosity and amusement but in their rural 
surroundings as a vital social smd educational 
force helping in the furtherance of the natural, 
spontaneous and unsqihisticated development 
of tlie rural life and culture of Bengal. 
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The neatly kept rows of latrines at the 
Gomatipur Colony 

nm under the supervision of the local Harijan 
Sevak Sangh supply foodstuffs and other 
necessities at fair rates and on guaranteed credit 
system. Harijan Sevaks of the Sabarmati 
Ashram and the Municipal authorities closely 
co-operate in all the schemes of welfare of the 
sweepers and the result has been in every way 
magnificent. 

Even big cities like Madras and Bombay 
cannot stand any comparison with Ahmedabad 


Some students of the Primary school at Gomatipur. 

A crerhe is attached to this school. The uniforms 
of the stiidemf are supplied by the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh 

in regard to their treatment of their sweeper 
employees. Calcutta is unique in its indiffer¬ 
ence to the housing of its army of sweepers. 
Ahmedabad is a city whose distinct watch-word 
is ‘ necessities first and beautifying last.’ Its 
sweepers’ colonies and quarters are truly a 
paradise. 





PARTING OF THE WAYS IN THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

By SUDHIR KUMAR LAHIRI, SACHIN SEN, BENOYENDRA NATH BANERJEA, 
NEPAL CHANDRA ROY, NIRMAL CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA 


[The following arc notes of the discussion at meetings 
of the Politics Club, Calcutta, on the talk by Professor 
Nripendra Chandra Banrrji, a resume of which was 
published in the July issue of The Modern Reviev), —Eb. 
M. R.l 

Mr. S. K. Lahiri : 

In his addri'.ss brlore the Politics Club, Calcutta, 
at the meeting held on the 11th June, 1939, 
Professor Nrijicndra Chandra Banerji gave a 
short and interesting history of the evolution of 
tlie Indian National Congress since its inception. 
He made a rapid survey of events leading to the 
session at Tripuri followed by the resignation 
by Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose of the office of 
President of the Congress at the subsequent 
meeting of the A.-I. C. C. in Calcutta and the 
formation of the “ Forward Bloc.” Prof. 
Banerji describes the election of Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose in spite of the opposition of Mr. 
(Jandhi and the Congress High Command as a 
challenge to Gandhian dictatorial leadership. 
In Nripen Babu’s view a new orientation was 
the need of the hour, a new leadership backed 
up by muss resistance and he thinks that the 
old leadership should now be replaced by the 
Forwanl Bloc as led by Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose. The immediate need of the Congress 
was to weld all the forces inside it on a ‘ for¬ 
ward ’ programme, such as that indicated by 
him and to reorganise the entire machinery on 
a fighting basis. 

It will certainly be extremely difficult 
to find a leader in place of Mr. Gandhi, 
But a continuation of Mr. Gandhi’s leadership 
with the [lerpetuation of the present Congress 
High Command cannot certainly be in the 
beat interests of the countiy, a considerable 
section of the general public having already 
expressed its dissatisfaetion with their policy 
and programme m an unequivocal way. The 
situation clearly demands an alternative leader¬ 
ship, whether of one person or a group of 
persons. What the country needs is a leader 
who understands and represents the thought 
of the whole people in place of a group who 
have arrogated to themselves the position of 
guardians of tlie people and of their welfare. 
The ,question is. with Pandit Jawaharlal sitting 
on the fence, who is to take the place of 
Gandhiji ? Notwithstanding the feveridi energy 


with which he is working, it does not appear 
that Subhas Babu’s activities and utterances 
with reference to the Forward Bloc have so 
far been able to inspire the needed confidence 
in the public mind. The leading exponents of 
the Forward Bloc appear somewhat like the 
contents of a box of mixed biscuits. So long 
as the leader and his party do not become a 
compact and united body of people, there is 
very little hope of the emergence of new 
leadership in place' of Mr. Gandhi and the 
Congress High Command. Whatever might be 
their shortcomings they know what they 
really mean, have no vagueness about their 
intentions and are united by very strong ties, 
besides material interests of a very substantial 
nature. Any leadership to be able to displace 
Mr. Gandhi and his followers must above all 
be able to convince the country that they are, 
on the one hand, inspired by the highest ideals 
of service and sacrifice and have, on the other, 
clear-cut and definite views about a number 
of thorny problems that have come to the fore 
since the new Constitution came into force. 

The Congress has placed on the forefront 
of its programme the ideal of independence. 
All the parties, of course, so far as outward 
appearances go, are of one mind in the matter. 
But from the way in which Mr. Gandhi and 
the Congress High Command have so far 
proceeded with their work, it is difficult to 
understand whether they are w'orking for a 
popular form of Government or for a group 
dictatorship in which their position will remain 
entrenched and intact. This is a matter of 
fundamental importance and in view of the 
growing tendency shown by them in favour of 
anti-democratic methods and dictatorial 
devices, a clear and unequivocal declaration 
on the subject is needed. It is to be regretted 
that Subhas Babu has not so far been able to 
show that there is any difference between him 
and the Congress High Command including, 
of course, Mr. Gandhi, in this regard. To 
condemn dictatorship on the one hand, and on 
the other to practise dictatorial technique and 
methods, is a policy that is being persistently 
followed by those who are entrusted with the 
affairs of the Congress. The time has come 
when a clearly defined policy in favour of a 
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r democratic form of government should be laid 
down and scrupulously followed. Any devia¬ 
tion from this should be put down with the 
‘ilrongcst hand. The wide and enthusiastic 
support that the Congress has received from 
the general public from the beginning has been 
because of the declaration made by the 
Congress and its leaders from time to time in 
favour of the democratic ideal. It was never 
suspected that a group of people would, taking 
advantage of their position, .concentrate all 
power in their hands and make every possible 
effort, with the help of the official ministerial 
bloc, to retain this monopoly in their hands 
to the exclusion of others. 

Non-violence is the key-note of Mr. 
Gandhi’s political creed and it has been incor¬ 
porated as the corner-stone of the Congress 
policy. This, however, of late, has been used 
more for purposes of embellishment and decora¬ 
tion in the propaganda of Congressmen than 
tor anything else. Even in many of their 
ordinary activities this policy is often observed 
more in the breach than otherwise. As a 
result this has encourged cant and dissimula¬ 
tion and has given an appearance of sanctimo¬ 
niousness to some of their activities and 
utterances. Further, it is not possible for 
ordinary mortals to understand how it is 
pos.sible to foster the revolutionary urge along 
with a non-violent strategy. This is a matter 
in which, in the first instance, an unequivocal 
declaration is needed so as to avoid further 
indcci.Mon and confusion. In this connection 
It may reasonably be asked, is it a wise and 
practical policy to entrust the same set of 
people with revolutionary activities and con¬ 
structive work, such as liquidation of poverty, 
J'cmo^'al of unemployment, development of 
industries (both cottage and big industries)— 
an anomaly to which reference has been made 
by Nripen Babu ? The problem of universal 
education may also be mentioned in this con¬ 
nexion, for so long as the people are steeped 
Ignorance and illiteracy no substantial 
NjJ^ess in any direction is possible. If both 
reV>!lS,Utionary and constructive activities are 
combined in the same bodies and are carried 
on by the same set of people any such scheme 
of action is foredoomed to utter failure. 

Moreover, it is not out of place to ask, 
how far is it possible to reconcile the theory 
of non-violence with such policies as have 
been urged in respect of possible development 
arising out of war, foreign complications, the 
attitude towards the British Government in 
the event of a •world-conflict, activities of 


Fascist and Nazi powers, etc. Any attempt 
to avoid the shouldering of responsibility in the 
matter at a time when the cult of force has 
assumed threatening dimensions cannot but 
bring about utter chaos and ruin. In order that 
the country may be able to avoid such a 
contingency, India should be prepared to take 
the most vigorous measures of defence against 
foreign aggression as also against the forces 
of disruption in the country itself. Non¬ 
violence like free trade is a eotinscl of perfec¬ 
tion. As in the ease of free trade, the 
adoption of its principles by a country cannot 
generally be of advantage to it when other 
countries are not prepared to accept them. 
Similarly, non-viplenee in the political sphere 
can be effective only when other countries or 
opposing parties accept it as a part of their 
policy. The fate of the League of Nations and 
the way in which the nations of the world are 
increasing their military expenditure by leaps 
and bounds demonstrate how unprepared the 
world is at the present moment, for this high 
and noble ideal. 

The dictatorial methods of Mr. Gandhi and 
his followers, the advent of the Forward Bloc, 
the aggressive and anti-national pose of the 
Muslim League, the unprogressive attitude of 
the Ruling Princes of India, the rising tide of 
Communalisni as a result of the infamous 
Communal ‘ award,’ the emergence of a spirit 
of inter-provincial rivalry, the secret manceuvr- 
ing of the capitalist class with a view to forti¬ 
fying their jiosition at all costs, the ominously 
uncertain international siliiation have all 
combined to bring into prominence a number of 
crucial questions. If the fulurc progress of the 
country is to be safeguarded along popular 
lines, that is to say, along lines in which the 
democratic forces of the country will have the 
controlling influence against all forces of re¬ 
action and group influences, then it is essential 
that proper decisions be made with reference 
to these and prompt action taken to give effect 
to such decisions. 

Take for instance the problem of com¬ 
munal differences. Democracy is not certainly 
an easy form of government, and if it is to 
succeed in this country, it is essential to have, 
as far as possible, a united people to support 
it. By the introduction of communal electo¬ 
rates. the progress that the country had begun 
to make in the direction of homogeneity has 
been completely lost and all sorts of differences 
and disruptive tendencies are being accentuated 
and encouraged. The Congress has. of late, 
assumed a timid and spiritless attitude in the 
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matter. If we are to have real democracy the 
Congress should be able to take a bold stand 
m respect of the ‘ Communal Award ’ which has 
hampered rather than assisted the unity which 
was the most essential condition of any pro¬ 
gress on popular lines. If this cannot be done 
tlie result will be the advent of a sort of 
anarchy in the land and the emergence of all 
the forces of reaction of which we have 
already begun to have a foretaste. 

With reference to the problem of Federa¬ 
tion, the anxiety shown by a ^oup of Congress¬ 
men, who wield a dominant influence over the 
counsels of the Congress, to hasten its inaugu¬ 
ration, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
Princes and of the general' body of the 
Congress, has naturally aroused no little suspi¬ 
cion in the public mind as to the real intim- 
tion of Mr. Gandhi and his followers with 
reference to this matter. No amount of 
sophistry is likely to convince any progressive 
Indian of the wisdom of giving effect to the 
present scheme of federation so long as its re¬ 
actionary features have not been shed. With 
the Communal ‘ award' in force and the States 
receiving a share of representation out of 
proportion to their population, etc., along with 
other undesirable provisions which have been 
incorporated in the present scheme of federa¬ 
tion, there is very little hope of progressive 
India making much headway against the 
forces of reaction w'hich have been attempted 
to be stabilised by the new Constitution. 

It is to be deploerd that the Congress, 
instead of encouraging a policy of decentrali¬ 
sation and helping the development of a sense 
of provincial responsibility and initiath’c, should 
be so unwise as to pursue a consistent policy 
of all-round centralisation. Tlic autonomy 
that has been granted under the new Constitu¬ 
tion to the Provinces leaves much to bo desired. 
But the Congress High Command, by bringing 
the Congress Minist^ under their heel, have 
rendered Provincial Autonomy, suoh as it is, 
entirely meaningless and ineffective. This 
practice, to which the Congress is a party, 
militates against all accept^ principles of 
democracy and responsible government and 
should, therefore, be abandoned. The methods 
that they have been following seem to show 
that th^ have completely failed to com¬ 
prehend the real purpose of democratic 
government. It is, as Woodrow Wilson 
puts it, 

"thM we nay hoM oooneel with one another, so as not 
to deipead tt(>on the understantUag ot one man, but to 
depend upon the coansel of all. For only as men are 
—’ •Smi* ftvn, nMdfl and 


interests, can the general interest of a great people be 
compounded into a policy that will be suitable to all.” 

Mr. Sachin Sen : 

It is claimed that the Forward Bloc is revo¬ 
lutionary in outlook and action; that it is a 
definite move against the dictatorship of the 
Congress Executive; that it is a platform for 
the consolidation of the various Left Wings of 
the Congress; that it has grown out of histori¬ 
cal necessity. " 

First, the programme outlined by Prof. 
N. C. Banerji for the Forward Bloc is really 
revolutionary, a.^! the objective set out can not 
be achieved without direct action and complete 
change of the existing order of .society. The 
programme emphasises the difference not only 
in the method of approach but in the objective 
Itself, and as such it involves a clear departure 
from the accepted policy of the Congress But 
in fact, the Forward Bloc, as it is, has accepted 
the official policy of the Congress and its 
emphasis on direct action is the pivotal point 
of difference. The Right Wing group believes 
in two things, viz., that the possibilities of the 
technique of constitutionalism are not exhaust¬ 
ed, and that the country is ill-equipped for 
immediate direct action. The advocates of the 
Forward Bloc feel otherwise. But it must not 
be forgotten that if direct action is favoured 
and resorted to, parliamentary programme is 
frankly abondoned; if parliamentary programme 
is pursued, direct action recedes in the back¬ 
ground. Frankness requires it to be told that 
the revolutionary urge in the execution of a 
parliamentary programme is. in the ultimate 
analysis, nothing but an emphasis on the speed; 
it does not involve an assault on the funda¬ 
mentals of the adopted programme. 

Secondly, to appraise the charge of dicta¬ 
torial methods of the Congress Executive, it is 
necessary to enquire if their authority is based 
on the free assent of the people and if the 
priraaiy members of tlie Congress are shut out, ^ 
constitutionally or otherwise, from exercisinp* 
influence in the formation of the Congress Hi^ 
Command. A party can not be said to assume 
the role of dictatorship merely on the ground 
that it does not function to the liking of the 
minority party If democracy is understood 
aright, it may be said that the mistakes, the 
whims, even the topatience of the ruling party 
do not clothe it with dictatorship if the people 
are left to elect or eject them annually. If the 
vast masses obey blmdfold, they deserve dic¬ 
tatorship. 

Thirdly, the Forward Bloc by accepting 
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the economic programme of the Congress, 
which is based on the acquisitive order of 
society, can not call itself a socialistic Bloc. 
The Bloc is frankly critical of the Right Group; 
it .is out to consolidate the Left groups for 
carrying on the struggle of independence but 
not for executing any planned socialistic 
programme. 

Fourthly, the historical necessity was this 
that the Right Group was stagnating. Power 
has a corrupting influence aiid the Forward 
Bloc by its critical attitude will seek to stem 
the tide of stagnation and corruption. The 
Bloc is perhaps governed by the belief that in 
the task of wresting political power from the 
third party, there is little wisdom, and less 
justification, in generating class conflict, class 
liatrcd and class consciousness. It may, there¬ 
fore, be taken as a “ hyphen ” between the two 
funilamentally competing and conflicting groups 
in the Congress. But if the Bloc veers round 
to the socialistic programme aiming at classless 
society, should it not be open to the charge that 
the Party is intensifying class-conflict to the 
detriment of the united struggle for political 
independence ? 

Profeslior B. N. Banerjea : 

Has there been really anything like a real 
parting of the ways in the Indian National Con¬ 
gress? If the cleavage is between (1) a party of 
conservation, a party or group which seeks to 
carry to its logical end the erstwhile traditional 
Congress demand for a transfer of governmental 
power to the sons of the soil, and (2) groups 
of congressmen who want to constitute them¬ 
selves as the vanguard of a real social, economic 
and also political transformation,—^the parting 
of the ways should take place in a more 
logical fashion. The Congress not only in its 
first phase but even in its Gandhian phase, had 
demanded a real control over the administration 
and readjustment of the economic forces in 
favour of the indigenous manufacturer and the 
1 “ masses of India.” Today when, whatever 
niight be the slogan, the Congress is working 
I’le new Constitution and is inclined to feel 
that its programme is receiving a partial ful¬ 
filment through the Congress governments, it is 
not unlikely that many are feeling that the 
ihase of direct struggle should cease. One 
night go further and urge that the logical 
ruition and culmination of ^e pre-Lahore-and- 
varaehi Congress ideology is being discovered 
hrough the recent Gandhian policy of consti- 
itionalsm, consolidation, conciliation and com- 
•^ise : one need not be surprised at the 


determined opposition by those who do not 
accept the thesis of class-struggle to allow the 
Congress to fall into the hands of those who 
seek to use it as an engine of further radical 
changes. 

The Congress started with the aspiration 
to become the “ Opposition ” to the constituted 
authorities, ready to take up the reins of 
government when the opportunity was offered. 
Circumstances have, on occasions, driven the 
Congress to the ways of direct conflict and the 
forces of “ Forward ” ideology and action have 
naturally found a prolific breeding-ground under 
its aeg^s. The parting of the ways should 
therefore come now, as the *' parliamentary ’ 
and “ revolutioBiary ” forces should no longer 
pa».s under a single flag. The po.sifion, how¬ 
ever, IS that neither of these camps want to 
cut adrift from the moorings, both want the 
backing of the Congress for their programme 
and tlie “ forward " groups in particular seek 
the protection which the use of the name of 
the Congress gives them. 

My submission is that those who hope to 
cajiture the Congress from the " rightists ” are 
under a delusion. The Congress is dominated 
by Indian capitalists and worked in terms of 
ideologies favoured by the middle-classes. 
“ Democratic methods ”—^the latest slogan, is 
unsuitable to a revolutionary struggle. By 
democratic methods the Kisans or masses can 
hardly expect to capture the Congress machin¬ 
ery : election tactics and changes of constitution 
would defeat such attempts by leftists. Why, 
therefore, spoil time in tlie parliamentary game 
of playing the opposition wilhn the Congress ? 
Those who believe in ‘ forward ’ action should 
better consolidate their position among the 
masses rather than seek to change the 
Congress creed and constitution, and the 
executive. 

There is as yet no parting of the ways. 
The various dissatisfied groups are only throw¬ 
ing feelers and few of their members possibly 
are prepared to go the whole hog even to the 
extent of fighting the Congress and face the 
‘ facist terror ’ to be initiated by Congress 
governments. Whether the Congress is aban¬ 
doned by ‘right’ groups or by ‘left’ groups, 
direct action can only result under determined, 
homogeneous leadership. By gradual elimana- 
tion, when such radical leadership emerges, 
whether in the name of the Congress or in the 
name of such a group, a struggle will result—a 
struggle far-flung, bitter and with international 
repercussions, 'fill then we can hardly talk of 
any real parting of the ways. 
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Mr. N«|m 4 Ouuidni Rry s 

Since Mr. Gandhi’s advent, the Congress 
' movement has captured the imagination of the 
people. But ^ough it has become widely 
popular, it can not be said that it has permeat¬ 
ed the masses to any considerable extent. Mr. 
Gandhi’s manner of living, some of his doctrines, 
bearing on the face of it some outward resem¬ 
blance with the ancient doctrines of Ahimsa 
as preached by Goutama Buddha, Mahabir and 
the Vaisnava sadhus, so deeply implanted in the 
Hindu mind, and above all, his jiose reminiscent 
of a medieval saint greatly stirred the popular 
imagination. But it is a mistake to suppose 
that the largo masses of people crowding to 
have his darshan wherever he goes, have any 
acquaintance with his ideas and principles, 
much less any deep-rooted faith in them. In 
fact he has always been an enigma to nmny of 
us. At times, he aj^ears to be an idealist 
refusing to budge an inch from his principles, 
come what may; on other occasions it appears 
that the idealist is merged in the astute diplo¬ 
matist and his principles drowned in the icy 
current of opportunism. This dualism has not 
a little hampered the uninterrupted progrcos 
of the movement, and, on more occasions 
than one, greatly affected the true interests 
of Uie country. When he first came out 
with the triple boycott as the sovereign 
remedy for all the political ills of the 
country, there were many people who doubted 
the wisdom of boycotting the legislature. 
I remember at Santiniketan wc had many 
discuaeions with him on the subject, but Mr. 
Gandhi simply laughed us down. But later on 
we were not a little amused when we found 
him dilating on the newly discovered virtues of 
the lenriature and advancing the very argu¬ 
ments he had treated with supremo oemtempt. 
He had crane back to the point whence he had 
flown away. But much loss of time ensued and 
the country inevitably suffered badly. Next, 
he sternly put down his foot on the proposal 
of Imding evidenoe before the Hunter Commi¬ 
ssion after the Punjab atrocities in spite of the 
best advice and earnest appeals of veteran 
pohtioianB like Pandit Madanmohan Malviya 
and the late C. R. Das to the contrary. Had 
he not taken up such an uncompromising atti¬ 
tude at the time the vaunted and so called 
raviBaed methods of admiiustrataon of the 
bureaucracy would have been fully 
expobeii to the ^are of the dvilised world by 
startling revalatTons of the sbockiim bm^tari- 
tiee perpretrated daring <he ibartial law regime. 
The oppratunily was Irart. The third loss of 


another great opportunity was, when Mr. 
Gandhi’s interference torpedoed the almost 
successful termination of negotiations conduct¬ 
ed by Indian leaders headed by that stalwart 
and practical statesman Pandit Madanmdhan 
Malviya with Lord Reading’s Government on 
the occasion of the Prince of Wales’ visit. It 
is no mere idle speculation to say that but for 
Mr. Gandhi’s obstinacy the history of India’s- 
political prowess would have told a different 
tale. To make«a long story short, Mr. Gandhi’s 
presentation of India’s cause as the sole accre¬ 
dited representative of the Indian National 
Congress and his mishandling spelt disaster for 
the country, for, but for his obstinacy there 
would perhaps have been no minority pact, and! 
the communal ‘ award ’ with all the evil conse¬ 
quences in its train. His tall talk and threatened 
repudiation of old debts, drove the saner sec¬ 
tion of the British statesmen' into the arms of 
reactionaries and the minority part and com¬ 
munal decision were the result. To crown all, 
instead of boldly challenging this manifestly 
unjust and positively anti-national decision he 
worked out the mischievous cononclrum of 
“ neither accept nor reject.” 

Here again the obstinate idealist unflin¬ 
chingly sticking to his “ inner light ” gave place 
to the opportunist diplomatist anxiously catch¬ 
ing at the imaginary shadow. His famous fast 
completed the tale of woes and the world today 
is witnessing the deplorable and disgraceful 
sight of India split into warring communities 
and castes struggling for sordid gains and 
greedily grasping the bait cast for them. 

It is a lesson of-history that only idealists 
with an absolutely pure object are often 
privileged to look through long vistas of time, 
with that full vision of the ultimate consequences 
of any policy and action which is denied to the 
opportunist. Gandhiji has been so much obses¬ 
sed with the ambition of immediate result that 
his vision has been greatly blurred and his 
judgement warped and he coud not foresee the, 
pernicious effects of communal representation) 
which even some of the English members of the 
bureaucracy could clearly anticipate. 

It is not dut of place to refer in this connec¬ 
tion to tile observations made by some 
members* of the Indian Civil Service, serving 
in the Central Provinces, at the time of the 
introduction of the Mantagu reforms. They 
said: 

“It b generally admitted that conunnnal representa¬ 
tion b the negaUpn of responsible Goremment. If then 

• whoae riew are pabliabed in a pampMet under the 
edltoreh^ of Sir E. Ba»er. 
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m^nsible Gorenoitiit it our goal, it teemi to at to be 
jneither vise nor honest to, set out on a road which 
admittedljr leads in the oppo^te direction. The argument 
that there is a strojig and steadilr growing popular 
sentiment for communal rqitesentation merelt emphasises 
the neoeisity of making a mean cut at once.” *«<* “A 
temporary concession will rapidly ^come a permanent 
right, which will be demanded with irresistible force by 
ah eter ittctearii^ nuUhtt of coaailittitiea’' 

Again, 

“It is idle to talk of reconsideratioa at a later date, sub¬ 
mission to a reforendum and so on. Whenever the question 
came up for reconsideration, bitter religious antagonism 
would be aroused; and the intervening period would be 
devoted, not to educating the Muharamaden to territorial 
electorates, but to stirring up agitation against the sus¬ 
pension of privileges which would, of course, be represen¬ 
ted as religious rather than political. From discussion 
with prominent Moslem leaders we believe that so long 
as the question is open, the Muhammadans will protest 
and agitate; but if the time-limit is absolute, they will 
acquiesce.” 

Subsequeitt events have proved the accura- 
<cy of these observations. 

With regard to the programme of the 
Forward Bloc, my opinion is that Subhas 
Babu’s emphasis on ce^in points of difference 
with the orthodox Congress programme was a 
.difference without distinction, the rest was 
clap-trap and mischievous twaddle. Take for 
instance, Mr. Bose’s attitude towards war. 
From all indications, neither is the British 
Empire about to collapse as Mr. Bose seems 
to infer nor would it be a proper occasion to 
haggle and bargain. The world is divided into 
two warring camps with different ideals. It is 
absolutely necessary for Indians, whether they 
like it or not, to take aides. It will be the clear 
■ duty of Indians to fight, without any bargaining 
for democracy with which the sympathies un¬ 
doubtedly are. However great might liave been 
the lapses of Great Britain in the past, however 
■outrageous her conduct and policies might have 
Been, Great Britain stands for democracy and 
in the triumph of democracy lies the salvation 
of India. In fitting for principles irrespective 
of self interest, Jtodia will ^ow in moral stature 
and will earn her moral right to independence 
as her birth right. Besides, in a war Indians 
will gain experience which will immeasurably 
stren^hen their cause. Their demand will then 


be iiraiistible Which no amount of si^hiatry or 
Maehiavellism will be able to withstand. 

ProfowW’ N. C. jihtMtfeeiuiryyai 

The history of the Congress may be divided 
into different phases. It began as an organisa¬ 
tion obedient to the British Government 
Political disappointment converted it into the 
deeply discontented body in the first decade of 
the present century. Aocuinulatinpi political 
disappointments converted tiiis discontented 
Congress into the rebellious Congress of 1921. 
Since the inauguration of the new reforms in 
1937 Congress is beginning to settle down to an 
acceptance of Constitutionalism as an instru¬ 
ment of national policy towards the realisation 
of the goal of independence. Until recent times 
the Congress has been an organisation of lower 
and upper middle classes with a sprinkling of 
feudal elements. These classes have sought to 
promote their interests through the fiidian 
National Congress by working for the establish¬ 
ment of a democratic regime in India. Today 
the masses have began to awake. But the 
official policy of the Indian National Congress 
is unrelated to the vital economic needs of the 
Indian masses It practically ignore the 
economic basis ot the problem of Indian free¬ 
dom. The presence wthin the Congress of a 
group that will work for the economic freedom 
of India is a historical necessity. The Gonnhsa 
socialists and the Communists have been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. At 
Tripuri before the superior strategy of the 
Right they proved to be a rabble, thorou^ly 
unconscious of their historical role. Hence the 
need for a new forward policy under new 
leadership. The programme of the Forward 
Bloc of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose falls far short 
of what is demanded by the Indian situation. 
Indeed there is little to choose between his 
programme and tiie official Congress programme. 
A party of advanced socialism conscious of 
its historical role can alone fulfil the function 
of raising the Congress today to a highef level 
from which it may be able to fight successfully 
the forces of oppression represented, by Capita¬ 
lism and Ofmperialism.That is the forward policy 
that we need today. 
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Propaganda aa literature 

For centuries there has been a sharp dis¬ 
tinction between propaganda and all sorts of 
literature. Every time that a perfect work of Art 
has been achieved, it is certain that an alteration 
has followed in men’s outlook,* not only in the 
time and place where the work was produced, 
but down the ages in all times and places. 
Since the war, however, we have discovered 
in three or four domains, political, economic 
and now artistic, that our settled opinions have 
to be reconsidered if not abandoned. Writes 
Humbert Wolfe in The Aryan Path : 

It ia to be observed In this connection that in Rusaia 
ia the earljr dajra of the revolution there emerged what 
vaa deecrited aa maaa-poetry and masa-iiterature. It 
WM auggeated that individualitr even in creation waa 
contrary to the proletarian theory. One diatingoiahed 
poat^evolution poet in Ruaaia pubhahed poema in a 
volume addi lome such title aa “A Million,” or “A 
Thoaaand.” He meant by this that he waa the instrument 
thiui)^ which a large number of otherwise inarticulate 
persona were expreaaing themaelvee. 

At the time the theory, like some others evolved in 
those days in Raaaia, waa exciting but appeared to be 
no more than a aixth-fonn eoatasy. Tboae who took that 
view wore profoundly wrong. The theory contained the 
taeda of the whole propaganda movement, which in 
Gormany and Italy has become one of the most potent 
infiueHces over men’s minds. 'What has happened is that 
the Rusaian theory has been carried many degrees farther. 
The State itself, as representing the total mind of the 
country, ia using individnala as part of a titanic form of 
literary expression. It is no longer a question of one 
man or one newspaper atating a point of view and thus 
beginning to change men's opinions. From end to end 
of the country a huge continuous symphony is being 
composed and, what ia more, being played by an enormous 
oreheetra under single conttnuous direction. 

The writer points out the deeper signifi¬ 
cance of the attitude of some of the States in 
Europe towards the Press aod the people as 
regards their freedom of expression. 

Thii is not merely a startling politied phenomenon, 
ft goea deeper and suggests as change in the tnndamentals 
,01 iri$ bocauw the complete regimentttioQ of ill artistic 
raimaai^ does not end with the Press. It is obvious 
that in fiotion and the theatre the same rigid ndet apply 
to native ]8iodaoti<m as in the case of t£ Press. It is 
untIuhksUa, fog examplo, that thm wouU hsi ih» 
hope of any |day <« a democnilc hasubefol SNMBted 
in Germany. Here again, the same relentlesa pressure 
I prodnees a soriea of writers who, without losing thrir 


literary powers, be^me subordinated to an impulse out¬ 
side themselves. In other words, in their case for the 
Muse is substituted the figure of the State. Accordingly 
the Arts range themselves automatically side by side with 
the Press as forming a part of the same instrumental attack 
on the human mind. 

If we can assume a growing oommunlty both of action 
and thought and an increaaing elimination of individuaitty, 
then surely we may be driven to expect a literary expres¬ 
sion less and less representative of individual ideas and 
more snd more reflecting a nation's attitude as unresist¬ 
ingly as a lake reflects the clouds that float above it. If 
this be BO, then, from the first crude idea expressed in 
Russia, we might expect to see art on the scale of that 
mountain sculpture in the United States which occupies 
a substantial part of a range. It will be conceivable that 
the great artists of the future will be the lineal successors 
of Herr Goebbela and whoever may be the Directors of 
Propaganda in Russia and Italy. This man, in his Govern¬ 
ment office with a large and competent staff, will in fact 
be writing books, plays and music on a vast scale, using 
the whole national mind and will aa his material. 

It will not be a question whether pure beauty has 
been attained. The question will be whether human 
happiness, as understood in the new world, is advanced 
by this or that artistic development. In a word, art will 
step down from its pedestal and become ae mu^ a part 
of life as eating and drinking. Nobody would be able 
to escape from it and no individual would be able to, 
alter its direction. 


The Recoiutractioii of Democracy 

Orthodox democracy has proved itself 
miserably uneqfual to the exigencies of modern 
goveiiMent. 'fte problem is to modify toe 
tiaditional institutione of democracy to suit 
existing conditions and then demonstrate their 
intrinsic worth. Remarks Dharamvir Bhorsi in 
The Calcutta Review : 

The indflciency of democracy first became noticeable 
in its economic aspect. One of the fundamoital dogmas 
of the liberal school was that bidhdduals should be left 
free to handle their property according to their private 
wifoes. Ihia princiue was productive of unden'riily 
good results during the greater part of laat century when 
industry wre in its eorlv stages of development. The 
population in all countries was then largely settled upon 
the land and was little a&cted by the rising tide of 
induatrialiim. Capitalists conld turn their weririi to any 
purpose without causing the least bardsldp to the common 
people. 1«e enly data to suffer were the labourers, but 
their juforey noon than oeuntetbalanced by the 
geueru inruipSnty whkb pereadad the industrial wi^A 
By the end of the nineteenth eentury, however,, 
capitalism had developed to such aa extent as to vitrily- 
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inflanice large maeeea of people. At the same time, 
the popolarizatioo of democracy enabled these masses to 
become articulate and to demi^ that industry shall not 
orerride their interests. That, the capitalists vere bound, 
sooner or later, to govern their actions not solely by the 
motive of private profit but by a consideration of the 
common good. In other words, democracy was coming 
into conflict with one of its own children—the principle 
of Udssez-fdire, 

Laissez-faire, in fact, was a fallacious 
theory ever since it was propounded; but it 
required a good deal of industrial advancement 
to make the fallacy sufficieniiy obvious to the 
jcommon man. 

An uneducated and ignorant electorate continually 
comes in the way of a correct solution of urpnt questions 
and prevents decisions being taken at the opportune 
(moment. 

Political democracy also renders the taking of rapid 
decisions impossible. Every new situation in national 
or international affairs has to be submitted to the judg¬ 
ment of Parliament, and by the time a decision is 
reached, circumstances may have changed so much as to 
make it inapplicable. The (juality of the decision is, 
of course, a separate matter. On occasions calling for 
rapid action, therefore, dilatory Parliamentary procedure 
has invariablv been abandoned. The latest example is 
furnished by the present French Government, which, in 
view of a critical foreign situation, has vested extra- 
■ordinary powers in the Premier, M. Daladier. The British 
Government, also, has often had to act lately without 
consulting Parliament, despite the persistent protests of 
Ml. Attlee and his group. 

In the political field orthodox democracy 
has manifested its unsuitability for modem 
conditions; it has failed utterly to deal with 
the problems and exigencies of a world which 
is becoming increasin^y complex. 

There has arisen, therefore, a wid^read apathy and 
even hostility towards democratic institutions. The man 
in the street is distrustful of democracy because it cannot 
^ve him economic security; the intellectual person has 
lost faiUt in democracy because of its general inefficiency, 
both in the economic and in the political fields. Thus 
all classes are turning to the newer and ^re vital 
doctrines which have acquired a challen^ng importance 
•during the course of a mere generation. Everywhere, men 
are transferring their allegiance from Parliamentary 
democracy to Fascism or Communism. Democracy has 
ceased to command any'respect, even from the peoples 
whom it still exists. 

th s situation continues for any considerable period, 
■democracy is bound to be exterminated by the newer 
creeds. The ideals of liberty which inspired men a 
■century ago will find no support snd authoritarianism will 
become the rule. Small cliques will acquire power in 
all countries and, by ruthleBs regimentation and propa- 
.nnda, keep entire nailliona in abject subjugation. 
Iixesponaible autocrats will, through systematic indcctrina- 
tiom subordinate to their purposes countless multitudes 
^oe submissive by bio-chemical manipulation. In 
race of such a terrible proqiect, it clearly becomes the 
•^ty of those who believe bt Uberty to revive the faith 
•<i ‘democratic* pmples in liberal institutions snd to 
Maep them from joining the nudes id the reactionaries. 

DeoiooraOT is essentially a philosophy oi 
liberty, uid the preservation of liberty tdionki 


be our guidiM motive in any reoonstrutition of 
demoraracy. But we must be careful to distin¬ 
guish between genuine liberty and merely 
superficial liberty; allowing ourselves to be 
bound by the former but ruthlessly discarding 
the latter. 

Modem demoorahiee have failed tra^cal- 
ly in the sphere of economic administration 
also. 

TUI lately, it was not considered desirable even to 
attempt an interference with commercial and flnancisl 
conditions; but, as we have already seen, circumetonces 
have forced them to abandon this policy of indifference. 
Still, however, a lingering faith in lauiex-fdire prevents 
effective action and industry continues to function contrary 
to the interests of large masses of people. The working 
class has no security of employment and the disharmonies 
of private capitalism continue to involve millions in 
periodical misery. A system of regulated private enter¬ 
prise is clealy indicated under the circumstances and has 
long been advocated by the most distinguished oconomiatB. 
But before such regulation can be achieved, democratic 
administrators must recognize that USsia-ftdre, in con¬ 
ferring economic liberty upon one section of the people, 
withholds it from a much larger section. Since true 
democracy aims above aU at an equitable distribution of 
liberty, Imssez-faire as now oraefsed should be rigoroudy 
eschewed. We should not hes tatc to limit the freedom 
of the magnates of industry so that the masses may be 
provided with economic security; for economic security 
is the foundat on stone on which ail liberty rests. 

The dictatorial states havh. indeed, succeeded in 
tremendously enhancing the economic security of the 
working classes, without disseminsting a proportionate 
degree of liberty. And this forcibly brings home to us 
the perversity of their methods. For although economic 
security is undoubtedly preferable to civil liberty, it has 
little value if entirely divorced from the lattn. In fact, 
bare economic security cannot for any length of time 
sat.sfy any but the lowest type of human being. The 
problem for demoeracies, therefore, is to manage the 
economic system in such s way as to ensure for every¬ 
body a reasonable amount of security coupled with a 
reasonable amount of liberty. Obviously, this cannot be 
done by the rigid planning practis^ in dictatorial 
countries. Some sort of planning, however, is necessary 
if the multiplicity of capricious and unregulated decisian 
of private capitalists is to be prevented from reactiag 
disastrouriy on the nation as a whole. 

The essential virtue of the scheme, however, is that 
industry is directed to the public interest without depriv> 
ing the industrislists of their liberty of action; lor 
although they are not left entirely to their own devices, 
they unquestionably retain the essence of liberty, as truly 
conceived. 

Hie Aapiration of Yontm btdia 

India has the highest tecord in death rate 
and unemplc^ment ahd the lowest record in 
income, literacy and efiSciency. Writes 
Prabuddha Bharait editorially : 

If we take dM trogUie of examining the statistics of 
the average annual income of Ac diSoent countries of 
the world, die lurid rictitre of Ii^'a present deatitntion 
and economic ptoatradon becomes revealed in all Its 
ntkedneaa nnto Mn eyes. India has not at the pveieiu 
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itif own tbu R*. j27 to her credit m the ivetage income 
pet heed per enagin, wheree* the big Imperlalietic powers 
ef the Wett Keh u Americe, EngUnd, France and Japan, 
haM la. 1,00 b, Ra. ’»e. Re. 4S0 and Ra. 345 aa. the 
antaaa a^wl iacone per head reapectirely. The coi^i- 
tion j eMeatioB ht this coantry is none the less appailing. 
A eoftpantise study of rite world figures of the progress 
of Ihteraey disposes startling disparity in this regard 
hMwntia Ridia and the rest of the countries. Literacy in 
IfaBaiSdi, Norway, Denmark and Germany is 100 per 
tMU„ in America 05.4, in England 93.5 and in Japan 
97R, whereas in British India it is only 8 per cent! In 
thort 92 per cent of her people are still without the 
eleinentary knowledge of the three R’s. Ihe figures given 
above, though disconcerting, are revelatory of our actual 
position in the educational world today. In British India 
alone every year four hundred and fifty lakhs of people 
sUSer from various kinds of diseases, and out of them 
8G6 people die every hour. The average length of life 
in America is 55.5, in England S2A in France 48A and 
hi Japan 44A, whereas in India it is hnly 22.7. And so 
far as the question of unemployment in different countries 
is concerned, the statistics collected by the League of 
Nations show that 40 million people are unemployed else¬ 
where in the vritole world, but more than that number are 
irithout any employment in India alone. Even when the 
comparative efficiency of an average individual is taken 
into consideration, India cannot produce more than lA 
on her record, though America, En^and, FVance and 
Germany have 30, 18, 18^, and 12 to their credit respec¬ 
tively. 

But we need not despair. The future of 
India depends upon the rising generation of the 
country. 


There is no movement in the world today, which 
dors not count upon the creative genius and activitiea of 
young men for its aucoesa. What is wanted at this psycho- 
iogii^ hour in India is the heroic aelf-eacrifioe of the 
youths of the land to build her future destiny. In an 
eloquent and inspiring address to the students of Santi- 
nikeun, Mr. Subhaa Chandra Boae, the late President 
of the Indian National Congress, emphasized this very fact. 
‘’Your task,” said Mr. Bote, “lies there amidst the lowli- 
eM and the lotu Are you preparing youraelvea for that 
gigantic work of national re-organisation ? Are you 
ready to dedicate your life to the mission of serving the 

r iple in fulneta of time each in his or her own aphme ? 

you are so armed, then and only then are you doing 
your aoldien’ duty to your count^ and your people.” 
A lofty tense of pride for India"a oulturid heritage, a 
bunmng ptation for the uplift of the anuken mattes, a 
spirit of selflessness, sno, above all, an hadomitabie 
courage to actualise in liUe the aublime idealiam at let 
forth in tte univeraal gospel of Vedanta mutt be the 
priding principle in the Uvea of the sturdy youths.of the 
JfSi ^*>4 *S»t is why Swimi Vivekanuda also said, 
"What our country now wants ate m^Mfiet of iron and 
wwm ql steel, ifigantle wills whidt nofhlng ean remit, 
WUcf can peneutte into the mysteriet and seerqta of the 
ubIww, aed will accomplish their puiqiose in any fudiiiHi, 
wM'ir it ment going down to the Mttom of the ocean 
and caaMiag death face to face. ” A hnadted thonaand 
WCfWp Kqd trith the zeal of holinaia, forrified 
emi 4)ai||l Ww at m I^, mid nerved to Uon’a couraga 
Mri the faUen, mutt go 
oner Rim Imillh aw hreadth of the land preaching tqe 
H lilwifBn, tha gospel of help, & gaapd td 


aocitl riung-up—the gospel of equality, liberty anci 
fraternity. 


Jaiidam 

According to Prof. Pritam Singh, the Jain- 
sect wag founded in the same period as Buddhism, 
and resembles in many ways that great reK^on. 
He writes in The Trivini: 

The word Jain it derived from Sanskrit Jina, mean¬ 
ing the “Conqueror of the World.” The community is 
to be found in every important Indian town among the 
merchant class. In pujertt, Rajputana and the Punjirio 
they are ftiriy numerous, while in South India they 
reside in the Kanara district. There are two kinds of 
Jaint—Digamhara and Svetambara, etch of which is split 
up into several aub-divisions. The Digamhara or “Sky- 
robed” regards nudity as the indispensable sign of holi¬ 
ness, though they wear a large Chador these days, which 
they take off when taking meals. The “ Svetambara ” or 
‘ White-robed ’ belongs to the other school. No inter¬ 
marriage can take place among these two branches, nor 
can they eat at the same table; otherwiae the doctrine, 
the discipline and the loyalty are the same. 

Jainism like 'Buddhism is regarded as a 
universal faith and both are opposed to Brah- 
minism. 

Its object ia to lead men to salvation; so it admits 
low-bom Sudrss as well as aliens within its fold. But 
in practice this is very rarelv done if ever. Like Buddhism, 
Jainism is a philosophical ethical system intended for disci¬ 
ples, who are divided into monks and the laity. Like 
Hinduism, Jainism seeks salvation in setting the human 
soul free from the revolution of birth and death. The 
means of reaching this are the Right Faith, the Right 
Knowledge and the Right Way, By Right Faith ia meant 
the full enrrender to the Jina or Teacher, in other words 
the firm conviction that he alone has found the way of 
salvation. If you ask a Jain who Jina is, he will give you 
exactly the same answer as a Buddhist would give you 
with regard to Buddha. The Jains prefer to use the names 
Jina and Arhat, while the Buddhists prefer to speak of 
Buddha at Tathagaui or the “perfect one.” The Jain* 
call such perfected aoula aa Tir^mkarai or the founder* 
of religion. There were twenty-four such Jinas, like the 
25 Buddhoe and the 14 Manut, and the last one, vdio 
appeared in the last half of the sixth eoituty according 
to some or the first half of the fifth oenturv according 
to others, was known aa Vardfatmana or Mahavira who ia 
a historical perionage and the ‘present day Jains believe 
in him. Jainism is, however, an independent sect and 
not a branch of Buddhism, since the Buddhists confirm 
the statements of the Jains about their prophet. 

The foUewing facts seem to be incontrovertible. 
Vardhamana was the younger son of Sjddhartha, a noble¬ 
man of the Kahatriya race. They were the residenta of 
Kundapura, a euburb of Vaisali in the Tirhnt district 
of Bihar Province. At the age of thirty Vardhamana 
now known aa Mahavira or “(keat Hero” left his home. 
He had married and had a daughter. He became a home¬ 
less ascetio and -wandetmi for more than tivelve year*, 
and led a very hard life impooing on himself the aevereat 
mortifioatioiia, Bo iBacarded ilu clothe* and devotqdi 
himself to OMsIiMtion and attained to die stage of Nirvana- 
He uuid>t I* known aa the nirfrmtha (no tiea) doc¬ 
trine and orgaMted aa aieetie order and toiA the nam» 
“MtAarnTg.” w Wavdled ae a teacher fat thirty yaarit. 
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during which time he went all over the country and he 
won many {oUowers. The acene of hie activitiee coirea- 
pond» to that of Buddha and he waa not only a contem¬ 
porary of Buddha bat hia fallow countryman alao. He 
paaeed away in the town named Pavanuri, at the ripe old 
age of 72. 

The writer summarises the Jain doctrine 
briefly as follows : 

(1) The world ig uncreated. It exiata without a 
ruler, only by the power of ita elementa, and ia everlaat- 
ing. The elementa of which thia world ia conatituted ere 
SIX in number, viz., aoul, righteousness, sin, apace, time 
and matter. Soula are aeparate indapendent existences 
and possess an impulse to action. In the world they are 
chained to bodies. Merit and sin drives them from one 
existence to another. Virtue leads to birth in noble races, 
sin consigns the souls to lower regions, in the bodies of 
animals, vegetables and minerals. 

(2) According to the Jain doctrine, soul exists in 
inorganic matter, such as atones, earth, water, lire >ii>l 
wind. 

(3) The bondage of souls can be broken by the 
suppression of all activity or, in other words, by the 
control of senses. New Karmas should not be crested 
and hence asceticism becomes necessary. The final stage 
IS the attainment of Moksha or Nirvana, full deliverance 
from all bonds. The soul is immortal and after death 
wanders into the heaven of the Jinaa or the delivered 
ones and continues eternally to live there. 

(4) In placing virtue and vice as substances, 
Jainism stands alone, and it is atheistic in so far that 
it holds that the world is self-existing. 

A Jain ascetic has like other ascetics to 
take five vows : not to hurt, not to speak un¬ 
truth, not to appropriate to himself anything 
without permission, to be chaste and to be self- 
sacrificing. 

This asceticism is both outward and inward, and 
the self-discipline is of the sternest type. Solf-mortifica- 
tion and fasting are carried to an extreme. A disciple 
of Jina, when he enters the Order, has to give up hia 
possessions, wander homeleas with a begging bowl in 
hand and never stay longer than one night in a place. 
He must carry three articles with him, a straining cloth, 
a broom and a veil for the mouth. Sins must be confessed 
as among the Catholics and the Buddhists. For the 
laity, the discipline is relaxed considwably. 


The Indus Valley 5000 Years Ago 

The discovery of Mahenjo-daro has 
established beyond doubt that highly civilised 
communities lived in the Indus Valley nearly 
6,000 years ago. Before this discovery, the 
credit of which goes to the great archaeologist, 
the late Mr. RaWialdas Banerji, it was assumed 
by scholars that Egypt and Mesopotamia were 
the cardies of the most ancient civilisations of 
the_ world. The following is an excerpt from an 
article in Science cuid Cvltwe : 

European sehoian up to 1923 always nsed to beli^ 
tha elainu of IniBa as the home of Sny ancient civiUsa- 
tioB. Until shoot twenty yetn ago, very few pas- 


Meurysn antiquities were known or recognised in Indie. 
At the suggestion of Sir John Mudiall, the Igte Bai 
Bahadur Dayorom Sobni, in 1920, started excavations St 
the site of Horappa near Montgomery ia the Punjdt 
where peculiar seals had been found; but it remained for 
the late Mr. Rakholdas Banerji to recognise the import¬ 
ance of this find. It was a great surprise when in 1923. 
Mr. R. D. Banerji dug cut a city in the Indus valley, wfaidi 
showed that even 5000 years igo, when formerly oidy 
Egypt and Babylon were known to be civilised, in thegf 
Indus valiew communities lived in well-built and well 
laid out cities, consisting of houses made of burnt bricks 
and containing an elaborate system of drainage. Accounts 
of this great discovery were publish^ in many popular 
journals. Between 1928 fend 1931 this place has been 
further re-excavated by Mr. E. Mackay under the guid¬ 
ance of the Archaeological purvey of India, and as a 
result, we have two sumptuous volumes dealing with the 
eivilisation in the Indus valley 5000 years ago. They are 
in continuation of tlw three volumes edited earlier by Sir 
John Marshall which gave a first account of the relics 
of Indus valley civilisation. These two volumes have been 
prepared under the general editorship of Dr. K. Mackay 
assisted by the late lamented Mr. N. G. Majumdar and 
several other scholars, namely H. L. Srivsstavo, C. C. Ray, 

C. S. Hemmy, besides officers of Arohseological Survey 
of India. Sir L. L. Fermor assisted in the identification 
oi rocks, Col. Seymour-Sewell and Dr. B. Prasbad in the 
identification of zoological objects and Dr. B, S. Guha 
the skeletal materials. 

Mr. Mackay thinks, as was also surmised 
by Mr. R. D. Banerji, the first discover of this 
civilization, that the ancient city was situated 
either on the banks of the Indus river or on 
a branch of riparian connection in the shape 
of ghats or wharves. 

The city appears to have suffered from disastrous floods 
several times during its lifetime, which is estimated to have 
come to an end about 2500 B.C. This date is arrived at from 
certain recent discoveries by Dr. Frankfort at Tel Asmar, a 
mound to the east of the ancient city of Kish in Mesopota¬ 
mia, which show that the upper level of Mahenjo-daro 
were contemporaneous with certain buildings which he 
had excavated at Tel Asmar. The latter have, on very 
good grounds, been attributed to the Dynasty of Saigon 
of Agade. The pnncipel object of interest found in these 
excavations, which seems to serve as a link between the 
two places, is a cylinder sea], obviously of Indian work¬ 
manship, bearing the figures of elephant, rhinoceros and 
fish-eating crocodile, animals that are peculiar to IniRa 
and are not found in MesoTCtamia. This seal must have 
been made for his own use by an Indian trader staying at 
Tel Asmar shout 2500 B, C. The lowest level of Mahenjo- 
daro has been assigned shout 3000 B. C. on the stren^h 
of the find of a vessel of a greenish grey stone having 
an intricate matting pattern carved upon it. A duplicate 
of this pattern was found at Susa, layer No. 2, whose date 
is supposed to be 3000 B. C. It is thus seen that Mahenjo- 
daro like many other Indian cities situated on the banks 
oi rivo-s had rather a short Ufe. Further, the discovery 
of the Indus valley seal* at nuuqr old sitea of Mesopotamia 
shows that there was extensive trade between the two 
countries five thonaafed years ago. An echo of these 
commercial intercoutsa ia preserved in the—/ofoka stories 
(Rooeru or Bahjlon /atawt) written about the first or- 
seoond century B. C. 
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Lament of mi Exile 

The Old Testament is a rich mine storing 
np some of de^ and abiding things of the 
human soul. The Lament of an Exile is both 
pathetic and exquisite. A. J. Saunders considers 
tUs R»lm in an article in the National Christian 
iteview : 

One of the mo»l pathetic outcries of an Exile in 
the whole field of literature is that of the 137th Psalm: 

By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, 
we wept, when we remembered Zion. 

We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst 
thereof. 

For there they that carried us away captive required 
of ns a song; and they that wasted us required of us 
mirth, saying. Sing, Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 

How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land? 

Ihis little fragmentt of a songaof sadness has been 
called a Jewish Elegy. It is the lament of an exile from 
home, carried by force into a strange land. Delightful 
luomories of the old days in the dear home country rise 
before him, and are contrasted with the loneliness and 
harshness and strangeness of the land of captivity. 

If 1 forget thee, 0 Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning. 

If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to 
the roof of my mouth; if 1 prefer not Jerusalem above 
m> chief joy. 

In the conflict which raged between Egypt 
and Babylon towards the end of the 6th 
eentury b.c., Judha took the side of Egypt, but 
Babylon conquered Egypt and punished Judah 
for her faithlessness. 

lu fact there were two periods of terrible punishment. 
Jerusalem was taken by the Babylonians, the golden vessels 
of the Temple were made a apoil, the King of Judha— 
Jrhoiarhin -was carried into capacity to Bkbylon with his 
offieera, his mighty men. and all hia skilled workmen—10,000 
captives in all. After eleven years of troubled rule the King 
of Judah—^Zedekiah—again aought an alliance with Egypt 
which brought down the wrath of Balwlon once more. 
The Babyloniana took Jerusalem by blockade, blinded 
poor, misguided and unstable Zedekiah, slew bia officers, 
burned the Temple, broke down the city walla, and 
carried away another lar« numbe of captives. A poor 
and miserame remnant of the people waa loft in Judah 
to prevent the land from telapaing into a deaert. This 
ancient account of the calaatrophe of Jerusalem is only 
one of many aimilar expeiiencaa through which the 
Uebrewe have passed in their long and checkered hiatory. 
At diSerem c^ioda countriea like England, Ruasia, 
Germany, and Paleatine have all indol)^ in ill-treatment 
and savage baiting of the Jews. The thing that I marvel 
at as a student of history is the powm’ that seems to be 
inherent in the Jewish eharecter tq rise above national 
destruction and community petaeeiition, and to go on 
again Without resentment and without biltemess. They 
have a power of resiUence which la a national character- 
ilMie. 

The writer observes a deeper note in the 

Fsahn: 

Let ua mend a moment in looking mtat caratully 
iltfo that Btne Pidhn. One is imptened imnashatafy 
with the note of atdoeaa—the sadneia of an exile l<«|dng 
Imr home. That hm been the experleno of IsraeUtes 


through the greater part of their national life. Richard 
G. Moulton sees in it two parts: the plaintive memories 
of Zion in Babylon, and the passionate reccdlection of 
Bdwlon in restored Jerusalem. Then i^aln in the ^dat 
of the distreas there is the light of patriotism like a clear 
shining lantern in a dark place. 

If 1 forget thee, O Jerusalem— 

If I do not remember thee— 

If I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy, 

But greater than all waa his sure trust in God; 
nothing could shake bis faith in the triumph of right 
and justice. 

We are exiles |ar from home; nationalism is drawing 
the cords of reatnetion and mpoaition tighter around 
us; we become desoondent at timea, and are inclined to 
say : ' How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange 
land?’ 

In the last place he wants us to see two 
or three of the larger issues in the present 
situation. 

How many people today are slaves in their own 
lands or exiles in a friendly country. Think of the lose 
in initiative end co-operative effort in a condition like 
this; the Supreme Command reducing the man-power 
and woman-DDwer to mere mechanical toys; pull the 
string and the figure works. 

That leads to a second question : What is the real 
meaning and purpose of Life ? Surely man who was 
made in the image of Cod is for highn ends than the 
mere sport of political forces and the tool of economic 
policies. Man was not created to be the fodder of 
machine warfare, or to be the target of bombing planes. 
The answer to Aryanism and racial hatreds is the 
Christian doctrine of brotherhood ; God hath made one 
race all nations of men to dwell in harmony and co¬ 
operation on the face of the earth. The meaning of Ufo 
is fellowship in progress and achievement towards the 
highest ideals of human attainment. 


Poete and Inspiration 

The words of an inspired poet, however 
lacking in significance th^y may seem to an¬ 
other, must-be the exact representation of his 
mood at the moment. If his fire does not fail 
while he is writing, he wUl produce something 
which, read in its entirety, will be capable, 
under favouring conditions, of arousing the 
same emotion in others. In the course of an 
article _ on emendations in poetry in The 
Twentieth Ceutwry 8. N. Misra observes ; 

Blake's principal care was for impulse, tpontaneity> 
primal force; he declared it was his aim “to cast aside 
from poetry all that is not Inspiration.” As in all great 
poets, so in Blake, genius and spontaneity are one and 
assert the divine right oi the soul to have power over the 
dead unthinking chaoa which it shall quicken into Rfe. 
He commits every coueeivaUe fault againM prosody, 
grammar, taste: he takes no oore for the metre and riiw 
to tunes, that do not depend for their bfiunty either on the 
dismal of accents or the countiag of syllsUee; qaeodons 
of iiwm and expression, such us have hoen known to 
poets in all ages, hardly wfet Unre into kit ndnd. 
u the dupth and intensity of his vHDOtional eepaiense 
brought him a viaiini of reality aaul the tlaRi waa ao 
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bluKmed iatth from the elemenul forces of the Universe 
that it wonU not be denied, he i^ve it utterance in a 
longaage iMch, except to 'those in empathy vrith his 
vision, reads like on elabortte cipher devised from common 
words to emhody the forms of things uncommon. Inspira¬ 
tion in poetry sneh as his means intense dear insight that 
has the warrant of ultimate certainty; poetic expression 
in it means the crimson glow of the furnance in which our 
solid-seeming globe and all the structures of heaven are 
melted to run through a mould of the poet’s own making. 

About Shelley he says : 

The poet who fulfilled tffe requirement of 
intelligibility even in the heated and impetuous moment 
of creative passion was Shelley. Like Blake, he trusted 
his vision completely and gave it utterance in the language 
of vision; but unlike Bloke, he used words in their 
usual connotations. Shelley is typical of the kind of 
poet by whose work it is possible to feel the original 
emotion in its pure form. If his fire lost heat in the 
moment of final creation, he left his poem unfinished, 
rather than try and eke out by intellectual effort an 
overblown state and lose himself in the craftsman. Hence 
the numerous fragments of poems that he left. He 
compared the mind in the moment of poetic composition 
to a fading coal; every time the poet labours to revive 
bis passion and its counterpart of vision, hie breath blows 
away with the filmy ashes a portion of what was once 
his inspiration. 

The poet who philosophised on the nature 
of poetic creation and diction with some valid 
cogence and popularised the notion of poetiy 
taking “its origin from emotion recollected in 
tranquillity ” was Wordsworth. 

In his Preface to the Lyrical Brdlads he wrote: “Tlie 
emotion is contemplated till by a species of reaction 
the tranquillity gradually disappears, and an emotion, 
kindred to that which was before the subject of contem¬ 
plation, is gradually produced, and does itself actually 
exist in the mind. In this mood successful composition 
generaBy begins, and in a mood similar to this it is 
carried on,” The ambiguity in the use of the word 
“ tranquillity ” is directly traceable to the confusion in the 
mind of Wordsworth between emotion and sensation. 
Sensation is the first impression received from the senses 
while emotion is the feeling that follows the sensation or 
impression. It is self-evident that good poetry it never 


an immediate reaction to sensation wfaiidi makte the first 
provocation to fibe mind. The sensation described could 
give nothing better than a coloured photograph by way of 
a poem. It gees withant saying thm all sensations must 
be assiinilated into the sum id our egperienoe before their 
proper level and proportion oan be aaoigned to thorn. 
What Wordsworth calls the stage of “contemplation" la 
nothing more mysterious than what takes place in the mind 
of every man. The sensation can certainly be revived by 
contemplation, but no “ unique mode of expression we call 
poetry” arises “out of the nnion of contemplating mind 
and the reviving sensibility.” What artists and poets 
always look for is the pecuBar feeling which follows 
the sensation and gives to the object behind it a 
character or a face. Through this character or face, they 
gain insight into the soul of things. They are able to 
do so by suffusing the objects of sense perception with 
light of their glowing passion, by clasping, as it ware, the 
universe so close tn the bosom as to fwcome one with 
it. So long as the poet remains absorbed in the oon- 
templation of sensations, bis soul lies inactive; but the 
moment he succeeds in putting bis whole being in the 
centre of the object contemplated, he becomes a “living 
soul ” and his passion brings him s vision of reality. 
These moments of exalted “motion are moments of 
intuitive apprehension and admit of no recollectiona in 
tranquillity. Thus it was that Sri Krishna, when adeed 
to repeat the Gita after the battle, was unable to do so— 
he had forgotten it. 

Thought Rplic 

To day on the sin-laden dust of the earth pours 
tainted rain from the sky. Our long wait for the cleans¬ 
ing bath in pure wat r from on liigh has been repeatedly 
doomed to disappointment; the mud is soiling our minds, 
and marks of blood ore also showing. How long can we 
keep on wiping this away ? Bven the pure silence oT 
the empyrean is powerless to clarify the discordant notes 
of the prayer for peace which is rising from a blood¬ 
stained world. 

Peace ? Who can truly pray for Peace ? Only they 
who are ready to renounce. 

Atha dhira amntatvam- mditva 
Dhravam adhruvesviha jm Prarthayante. 

Men of tranquil mind, being sure of Immortil Truth, 
never seek the eternal in things of the moment. 

Rsbindrsnatr Tacori. 

in the ViavaSharati fitwn 















The Wotid’a mggtrnt Sdiool 

Adult illiteracy will be banished for ever 
from China after 1941. This is the latest deci¬ 
sion of the Ministry of Education, which aims 
at eradicating all adult illiteracy in Chma 
within two years. Prior to the war, China was 
■ carrying out a universal educational programme 
which aimed at teaching the nation’s 192,000, 

' 000 illiterates aged below 45 years to read and 
write before 1942. The war has caused this 
decision to endi China’s illiteracy still earlier. 

Accvtdlng to the statiMict of the Minietry of Edu¬ 
cation in 19% when the oiiginal eix-year mass education 
programme wae launched, China'a adult illiteratea then 
numbered 200dXK),000, m nearly half of the entire popu¬ 
lation. Sinee then, it it eatinuited that about 10,000,000 
peraoni have been educated. The present task of the 
Ministry, therefore, is to teach the remaining 190,000,000 
adults how to write and to read. Throughout China today 
free education it given to 45,000,000 school cluldren. 

Officials of the Ministry are optimistic that the vast 
programme can be completed within two years. Their 
scheme is to switch the peace-time four-month anti- 
iUiteracy clasaes into two-month courses which mean more 
inteniified woric in a shorter period. Every year four 
laeh daeses will be held in quim succession as compared 
with Vfif two before the war. No holidays will be given 
to the atudents who must study for two hours each day. 
Every diatriet government from the remote inland to the 
neatest wir-seones has been instructed by the Ministry to 
place the onforcement of mass education above all other 
wartime dutiee. The Ministry will appoint a director to 
each province to direct and supervise the universal educa¬ 
tional activitiea within his domain. 

Leasons in the adult education claases 
diSw widely from i^eir peace-time contents 

which inolnded Chineae, arithmetio, music, history, 
geography, hygiene and vocational training. The war¬ 
time ouridoiilum will consist mainly of courses that 
have a bearing on national defence and anti-aapesnon. 
Instruction in patriotic singing, peddio health, ai^^dd 
preoantiona and current events wiu be T>aniealtrly stres¬ 
sed. Each student is remiited to lewm it least 1,200 
words in rudimentary Chinese during the two months. 
Te«bo(4ia are preper^ Iw the MinhiHT whiiffi dletribuies 
them to every province, u lOSB, Kwangsi ptovince done 
leeeived 3,000^100 oopiee from the Midstxy In addition 
t» n cash M^dy. tarn year am 1,500.080 students 
gradswMd hem the varimia anhwid ndih eduoarion 
dasws in KwaiOri, wbkdi, aeeenhng to dm iKsM oSeia! 
repott, BOW p am eswa «bN iffitsfatea ent M a 

total popuMoo «f Mer aSmfiOt. The peaHaeta! aatho- 
lities hate |di«dy mdbiliakd fjOOO hMaditn to ttadieate 
UUteraey hi ICwanid in dm neat 18 omiiha. 

The populeriamtkm of adult education, 
«ooonting to the cdBcsUa of the Education 


Ministry, will not in any way conflict with the 
nation’s censcription law. 

The Ministry will not interfere with the recruiting 
officers while drafting men for service, but it requires 
them to sat aside two hours a day in the training camps 
for teaching the youths how to read and write. 

Before the fall of Hankow, a big anti-illiteracy 
movement affecting 500,000 persons in that Central China 
city had most remarkable resulta. For the aix months 
following its inauguration, two classes of 100,000 adults 
received the benefits of education and the third class was 
just about to start when the critical war eitustion com¬ 
pelled the authorities to end the campaign. 

In Chungking today, more than 4,000 adults have 
dready graduated Horn the first mass education class, 
jointly smnaored by the Ministry of Education, the Gene¬ 
ralissimo's Headquarters and the Municipal Government. 
The Chungking women police-cadets have dready com¬ 
pleted a houae-to-houae canvass which showed that there 
are still 150,000 illiterates among the city’s 500,000 people. 
It is expected that within a year Chungking will have set 
an example to other Szechwan cities in having completely 
banished illiteracy. 


Adverse Social Legislation in the 
Soviet Union 

Not very long ago, the Communist dicta¬ 
torship of Russia sought to inspire public 
opinion with the supremacy of the working 
class. According to Salomon Schwartz, who 
contributes a paper on the subject to JevHsh 
Frontier, there occurred .a change of outlook in 
the course of the past year; it is becoming more 
and more evident that the latest development 
of ^viet Russia is going in the direction of the 
social retrenchment of the working class. This 
recent social political reaction appears imdet 
the cloak of increasing labour discipline and 
greater production and is revealed-in a series of 
legal changes. 

WoBKSRs’ Sick Benefit Insubance 

Heretofore, bedth msurtnoe in the U.S.S.R. was 
oatataadiog for Ha lugh rates of sick bmefita. 

In 1931, this regulation waa caitoiled inasmuch as 
the rida to the full aide benefit (ie, 100% of the wages) 
ww determined by the length of time daring which the 
reo^dent had been • wage-earner la generd (dtia it the 
acHidled “generd labor tenine”}, m well at by the 
period of Ua angagemeat at a in$ettmet in a given 
e a tahli t hme nt (the tabw tenun hi the last estabUthnirat). 
Hiaae liuHationa which in 1931 wen ^odfically based 
on policy of prodnotioa, aain bow been extremely elaborat¬ 
ed. Ihe nDetd “labor teoure” baa aow faeen conqdctdy 
diminatod! from the laws of hedth insuranoe. Ihat law 
pertaiat only to the labw anrae of the lalett emi^di- 
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of vioietielte et <lhe hdMr diwiiiillne.'' , 

The teaipUM|U mentioned efaeve apply eniy to mem- 
ben of the Trade Uniiula. For non-ffiembers, they ate 
even mme etringent- 

MATsatNiry Inmirance Laws 
No leas drastic is the reform in maternity 
Insurance : 

Haretofore, the faenefita pud in the Soviet Union to 
I xpeotant mothera and to thoae in ohlld-faed, was for eight 
weeha preceding and that many areeka following ohild- 
birth (at the rate of sick beneiit). Until imy recently, 
thia regnUtion was regarded aa the pride of Rnaaian aociid 
Irgidebon. Suddenly it changed. After December 11. 
19% Diiinerous ronununioations and ardclet in the Soviet 
press began to attack the then existing malnnity insnr- 
anco iawa, and there was no one who raised Us voice in 
their defense. It wei contended that the period of pnblic 
support waa too loofr The argnmettt wee diat expectant 
mothers worked in their househidd Wiost nntil toe day 
prior to confinement. Simttuly, they mainUdOod that with 
the present devolopnknt of nurseries, mothers need _ not 
be released from work for so many weeks after duldhirth. 
But these eiwreSpondenta forget that the. nuraerieo ate 
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a atonetery ehnaiiMktlnn WipnMt |D <Mf* wkh* 
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1 f **. 

mo liHEPtu p Gpmpp 

Wntiftg in thft ym ft 

observed that the Buftopp wmWp* 

ance was neither o{)etft« Whr tfMpm'inwr 
oomedy, nor farce, a<>r IniiiloidlflMMa, Wl #niw4b 
blend of all five. Tlie fwWirfng nh|b wi* Iftc 
Burmese stage as it is toilfty afipftar m • {rftjWr 
by Dr. J. A. Stewart, Beadw im HnruMsIe 
Univemity of London Bbhodl of, Drigntdi^ ftw 
African Studies, read befop ln<ha and 
Burma section of the Boyaf Sk^y of Arts, 
Txmdon, and puhlislted in the Journal of »tbe 
Society. i , 

A performanoe laata ahent eiW hem, ftmm Use in 
the evening till five in,the niocUag. The •ndisBoe in'* 
eludes people who ere prepared to main k ftiW of H, 
and others whose Unit ft amout 2 nun. Tlie with there- 
fore, ft made to oonsjat of two careacenfte iMteiUM one 
culminating about two and the other an daamt ftoil Abw 
till midnight the time is oockidod hy « It^, f duet 
scene, nsually involving the kppesranoe Si • Siim and 
ministers, in which the foundation of the plot it sad 
a scene of singing and danohag between a snb ai w s r y pair 
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The eeareu eit of an eniertainment o( thie 

kind in die menbert of the company 

and good oonilihlisid^ 

ThekO dm iMMwt e{ plota at aotto ready to hand 
in ihO BlldWMt nm K 'In local tolkdore, and all that has 
to Ift iito Ik dtia feitod i» to decide on the characters, 
Milcet die cdt^ia, and inform them of the scenes in which 
thaf MVe to appear. The company has probably a 
apecikliat who will provide the necessary songs, set to 
new, or partially new, aks of his own, or to tradHionai 
airi. The orchestra produces its own incidental music, 
oit a basis of tradition, with liberal borrowings from for¬ 
eign music of the moment. The rest is improvisation. 
A play may yary from performance to performance as the 
actors happen to think of new business or dialogue. The 
amount of dancing and singing may be more or less accord¬ 
ing to the degree of appreciation shown by the audience. 
Each member of the company must be ready to re^nd 
to the imkdration of another. They*muBt therefore be all 
friends together, and, in partimlar, must be zealous friends 
and servams of the aotor-manager. This essential good- 
compankmsbip is seenred by a practically commnnal life 
during the touring season, when the whole company forms 
a family of which the actor-manager it the strict but 
kindly head. He is commnnty addressed as Soya, “ teacher, 
patron.” 


ZmIuiI t the Economic Basis of Islamic Tithes 

Jatimiramohon Datta writes in the Econo¬ 
mic Jownal : 

Tile religion of Islam may for all practical purposes be 
divided into two parts: faith and praetirc. The 
articles of religious sractice are fourfold: Prayer indud- 
ing AblMiion. Alms, Fasting and Pilgrimage. We are here 
eoncemed with the second uticle of I^arlice, viz., the 
giving of alms. There arc in Islam two kinds of aims ; 
<1) those pregcrihed by the Law, called Zskai, like tithes 
in the Christian Cbw^, to be made in specified propor- 
tiiAs, whuther !• noney, wares, rattle, corn or fruit; and 
voluntary gifts, callad Ssoakat. made at the discretion of 
the giver. £v«xy Muhammadan is enjoined, in one way 
or another, in dtspense a tenth of his revenue in relief of 
the indigent opd distressed. It is bis religious duty to 
spend or to givcIZAKAT. 

The gueation is whether this almost compulsory charity 
of onr-tentb of the imfividsal income was fixed empirically 
and arbitrarily; or it had some baais of justification in the 
economic structure (perhaps imperfectly observed) of the 
early tshunie camnwnities. 

In every ntwinal ooniatinUy, which is not in the grip 
of actual famine, or in the midst of a lag war, the number 
of nnsons who earn sufiiciently to make the two ends meet 
(which we riiall caU subsistence-mark) must exceed those 
who do not so cam. Let ns as a first amroxfanstion and 
as an extreme case suppose the nvo numbers to be espial 
to each otlier. Among those who earn sttSeiently the 
Pareto Law of distri^tion of laoomes will hold good. 
But the Pareto Law cannot he expected to ap^ ta those 
whose eanilag is below the sabdsteiiee-mmrk. Let us sup¬ 
pose thei among this class the distribotian of ineoaet is 
HtMwr, ,kell tbit h varies from aubautonemtaorfc ta'bidf of 
ht let ta auppase that, a mven loge pWnn <a{ Ihe eeni- 
iBMiJty 'it peraumaotiy below the semHstarst^ Bmit is 
to auppaM pramenent famine eonditioas. 

fiicR lAtowB thfit the Zmxf eoiipbted is 
sufficient to meet UiA what* of tlie poorer |)prtion 
of the coimpunitjr. 


Allowing {or the cost of collection of ZakaTs said some¬ 
thing for evasion—both wilful and onconscionSf tl^e is 
sufficiently close correspondence between the two aides of 
the eijuatlon to warrant us to think that the amoinit of 
Zakat was not fixed arbitrarily but was baaed on ob^- 
vanee of the economic structure of the then Islamic Society 
and its wants. 


The Child as an Individual 
C. F. Whitcomb observes hi Amfirioa : 

Progressive education In its ahaorpllna with the train* 
ing of the child as a memner of the group seems to 
obscure the development of the child as an individual. 
The training of a child to take his place in no matter 
what current political or economic society is a risky 
businosb. It shares the weakness of all systems which 
fee man from a temporary rather than from a 
permanent status. The roan educated to be a 
good democrat (or a good Nazi or a good Cnmroii* 
nist, for that matter) falls into two dangers : first, hi*- 
individuality is minimized to the glmry of die community^ 
the Slate, and the eventual deimeation of its leaders; 
secondly, instead of learning to be a man, an individual, 
he becomes simply another democrat, another Nazi, an¬ 
other Communist, existing solely for the glory of his 
party or State. So, education based on a philosophy of 
social values alone, disregards the iir«t, the primal right 
of man, his consideration as an individual, as a child of 
Cod, who is superior to any temporal order or system. 


Germany'g Uncertain Economic Future 

.lolm C. deWildc concludes his monograph 
on Gernirmy’s controlled economy (in Foreign 
Policy Rcportu) with tlie following observations 
on Germany’s uncertain economic future : 

The growing difficulties with which the Reicli has 
had to rontend recently cast doubt on the frequently 
heaid boast of the Naris that they have devised a 
“depression-proof” economy- While collapse is unlikely, 
there ate riiort-tcrm dangers which menace the regimen¬ 
ted economie stability in (^rmany. llie most immediate 
of these is the highly nnfavourWbIc development of the 
trade balance, which strikes at the vitals ef (yerman 
economic life—the supply of raw materials. It certainly 
suggests that Germany could not withstand concerted 
ceonomic pressure applied by other countries over a pro¬ 
longed period. A more remote danger, perhaps, is the 
strained condition of German finances. Continuation of 
the present rate of spending may ultimately lead to open 
infiatloh despite the tight control which die government 
exerctaos over wages and prices. Yet it is well to 
remember that the government can obtain more funds by 
reducing consumption and, in case of emergency, scale 
down its armament and puUic works program. 

From the long-range point of view one may also 
qiie^ion the stoMlity Nazi economy. Owing to the 
natnte of government spending, a terions fiii^portion 
has develoMd between the capital goods aiiji eonsu- 
ntera’ goods induttry. Should Geantay fMara some day 
to mote oetmal peace-time activity, this may prove to be 
• seriniw pndfiem. The govemnent's eoonomic experts 
often tiu: el the neetsUy of nltimeudy iietomiiig to a 
regime df inivate enterprise, yet the meesiiMs th^ have 
meessrUle devised for me rega ne ntation of bnahiesa have 
gone tar 4«finrd deattoying that managerial ta)«nt and 
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initiative whieh aie a pterequiaite for this change. Al¬ 
ready government control of economic life has produced 
s welter of regulations involving the conduct of buainesa 
in all sorts of bureaucratic restrictions which may ulti¬ 
mately produce stagnation. Up to the present, Gorman 
business has been hept going largely by lavish government 
spending. When a reduction in such expenditures 
liecomes imperative, Germany will face the serious pro¬ 
blems involved in a transition from public to private 
enterprise. While the large, stored-up demand for 
housing, plant and equipment, and consumers’ goods run 
provide Germany with plenty of work in such an eventuality, 
the change from one type of activity tnsanother will entail 
difficult readjustment. It is then that the ingenuity of 
authoritarian economic roelhods will be put to real test. 
Mcanwliile, the Naas have kept the Germans hard at work, 
hill only at the expense of regimented consumption end 
the loss of individual freedom and enterprise. 


Hitler Goes to the Arabs 

German Propaganda lias been extrcinely 
busy for some time past in the Near East, where 
the Germans have spent large suras of money 
to ercatc unrest and to further their own 
influence. Writing in Amu, Albrt Viton dis¬ 
cusses the German aims in tlie Near East 

1 do not think that Beilm’s primary aim iv to pre- 
pure the ground for a Germanic invasion. Not ut the 
moment. To be sure, conversations with German iliplo- 
malic representatives in the Near East have convinced me 
that the old dream of a Berlin-Baghdad-Basra railroad 
tunning through German-controlled territory is by no 
means dead. No Nari imperialist will agree to slop the 
Drang narh Osten at the gates of Istanbul. But these 
are dreams, not factors in practical polities at the imme¬ 
diate present. For one thing, the Germans realise that 
tremendous amounts of capital and labor will be required 
to develop the Near East, neither of which they will be 
able to afiwd for a long time to come. Other areas closer 
to tlie Reich offer better prospects for immediate returns, 
for another thing, the Nazis have assigned the Near East 
to Mussolini in payment for holding the other end of 
the Axis. They arc perfectly willing to allow Mussolini 


to take over the territory first and do there the dirty 
spade work. They can afford to wait. 

Of greater immediate importance arc other 
considcnitions. As the writer points out, the 
Germans realise that the Near East tiffers an 
ideal field from which to harass the British and 
French empires and bleed them of tntops. 

This is -not synonymous Wiril the much-advertised 
nuisance value. T^ latter, invented by II Dure, implied 
a more or less passive nde and became a country like 
Italy, which is and bids fair to temain a second-rate 
power. Germany, however, is a fust-rate power vdiich 
can affoid to play an active role. While Italian pro¬ 
paganda, even during its most active period in 1936-1937, 
was aimed to ereate among the Arabs so nebatous a 
thing as riiltural good will, the German luand is design¬ 
ed for the sole puiftose of making tnnible for France 
and England—especially England - by creating bloody 
distiirlianies wliieli require the concentration of troopa. 

For, two facts are clear to the German general staff. 
First, more British troops were concentrated itetween the 
Mediti rianean and the Indian Ocean during the World 
War than on tlie Western Front. Second, native guer¬ 
rilla warfare in Libya and Flench Morocco sinee the 
World War has resulted in the death of at least a roiiple 
of hundred thousand soldiers. Exactly how many men 
thi Ficnili are losing every year in their Afiican posses¬ 
sions will not be known for many a decade, if ever; nor 
have leliulile figmes lieen published of Italian lossns in 
l.ibya The Gormans are, howevhr, convineod that the 
Flench and Italian losses have been lolossul. A German 
military officer I met m the Balkans pointed out to me 
that no type of warfare has such bsd effects upon the 
morale of modern armies as guerrilla. Five m six 
thousand active guerrillas ran easily neutralise fifty to 
stventy-five thousand trained and well-armed soldiers, and 
keep them hnuy too. 

They do not, as the Italians did, distribute petty sums 
to villime nonentities who promise to pray for the latader. 
Ihey place not the slightest value on Arab sympathy with 
their cause, and do not murh rare what the Arabs think 
of them BO long as they can gel the Arabs to riot. T^eii 
method is to operate through leaders with large fidlow- 
ings, at whose disposal they place oonsiderable resources 
and, what is even more important, plenty of anmunition. 


BAIDYANATH DURING 


Baidyonalh Dbom, which is considered os an im- 
portaaf “tirrii,” is visited every year by a large number 
of pQgrims. U b said that the most auspicious time te 
give marings to Siee Baidyanalfa for blesrings is duriUI 
the Bhadn Puroima (Sfith September to 3rd OetolMrl. 
The famouB "Kiadra Pamhna” MeU is idso held dwiag 
this fusrivad. * 


THE BHADRA PURNIMA. 


Before the advent of the lh*lhln»W tlus “tirtha” 
encircled by dense forests could oMy he visited by an 
adventurous few. The Rgffwiys how fnfiw it within the 
reach of all. Those vdM pn^poae to *risit Saidyaiiath can¬ 
not do better than to thkO mlvnittge of the extended 
week-end return tidlpts'tlhM: wffl be issued by the East 
Indian Rsitways. 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Miw Lsoui GttOfiB has earned the dih- 
toctioji of beiof the first Indian lady to bo 
appointed to service of the Oovem- 

fllent o| tndia to the Defence Department, after 
havhtt 'jp#a»e4 the eatamination of the Federal 
INtolw service Conanission Mtss Ghosh hails 
fitoo Daooa. 


Miss Pbatibha Ghobb Dabtidab is the 
only Bengalee fprl who has come out success¬ 
ful in the final MB Examinatton of the 
Calcutta University this year. She took her 
M,B Course in the Calcutta Medical College, 
where she was awarded a scholarship. She 
hails from Gava, Bansal. 



Rini PnMm Kumari Mrs Pratibha Raatogi 

Rami Pbttam Kxjmaei of Saliaspur presided Mbs Pbatibha Rastogi stood first in the 
over tile fifth Agra Province Zemindars’ Con- M.A Degree examination of the Benares Hindu 
feronoe nHuch met at Beneras in July 1939. University. 



* Tbs late andcBta who „ 

lie lwR«a WmMoti UBiTOnri.tir QM 



toi degre* et lihii Indian ‘Vomnn'i lyMrrftr- 

L'jl* *i%.*-®*''*J* WwiU S*a WMt« «1>* 

«f Ihs Hwlda lb. B. Ck Kbsr 



THE PAUSE BEFORE DANZI^ -B v 

By GOPAL HALDAR 

FtajDEKic II, who once annexed the city of rule are less pronounced here than in the 0ty 

Danzig and the present Corridor stated in his of Danzig. For, only one-third of the popuia- 
“ Political Testament “He who holds the tion—of the 600,000 inhabitants of the 
mouth of the Vistula and Danzig will dominate territerry—are German; Poles and Kashubes 
Poland more than he who ruleg over lier.” The make up the remaining two-third, The Poles 
Free City of Danzig and the Polish Corridor, who came after the Order of the Teutonic 
therefore, acquire peculiar importance in the Knights in 1454, and remained in control of tlie 

politics of Eastern Europe, and, the Nazi game area up to 1772, held their own in this rural 

around it, as is easily understood, is not limited side against the gennanising proress, so much 

to the City or the Corridor as its objective, but so, that even though the territory was passed 
extends to the country beyond and around, off to the Prussian Kbg, Frederic II, at tlie 
the country that expinvi once and came first Partition of Poland, the Prussian tone and 
to life again in the Versailles Palace, colour could not predominate in the composi- 

Versailles has been written off, and the new tion of its population. The Prussian rule came 



torn nations and states of Versailles are going 
down. Poland, the largest of them, has been 
facing the hour of her trial ever since March 
last. Danzig and the Corridor are now on the 
Nazi programme of German ejcpansionism. 

Danzig and the Corbidoe in tub Past 


to an end by the Treaty of Versailles, , as is 
known, when it returned to Poland, now 
brought back to life. 

Vebsaildhs Cbbations 
At Versailles the' State-makers were at 
pains to give Poland an outlet to the sea and 


The Free City of Danzig is ethnologically 
German. There are 408,000 inhabitants of which 
236,000 are of the City itself. Ninety-,six per 
cent of the population is German. This is due 
to the fact that the Order of the Teutonic Knights 
had in the Middle Ages got control of the .City, 
founded by the Slav Dukes of Pomiaellcn. It 
had already seen many masters before the 
Teutonic Knights came—^Pomerania, Poland, 
Brandenburg, Denmark. But the Order of the 
Teutonic Knights germanised the territory and 
then gave it the tone and colour that has per¬ 
sisted still. The City changed masters. It 
became one of the four chief cities of the 
Hanseatic League. In 1455 it incorporat,^ 
witii Poland which allowed it to maintain its 
right as a Free City. After the partition 6i 
Poland in 1793 it became Prussian, and, only 
for 8 years, 1807-1816, after the treaty of Tilsitt, 
a Franco-Polish garrison marked a break of the 
Prussian occupation of the City until thfe 
Versailles Treaty of 1918. But meanwhile the 
old Hanseatic city sank to the rank of a small 
provincial garrison town. 

The Corridor has a past equally varieiiJ 
but not identical in all respects. People 
Slav origin were its masters and inhabitaibi 
uhtil 966 A.D., when it came under the domi¬ 
nation of the PoHsh loh^ lasted uittHl 
1308. Then l^e Grdicts of Hie Teutonic Kn^ts 
heM it np Hdl results of '^eic 


give her back her natural hinterland which 
comprised of the City of Danzig. A new Stete, a 
re-born Roland, could otherwise . neither stand 
on her legs nor effectively rise in the East as a 
powerful barrier against Germany. But Danzig 
with its immediate neighbourhood was German 
in population—and the war was fought on the 
principle of self-determination for peoples. The 
masters of Europe at Versailles detennined the 
conflicting issues in their own typical way. 
Danzig and the German rural are a around it were 
not to be incorporated in the Polish speaking 
Corridor immediately to the iVest as the map 
shows. The town of Danzig with the surround¬ 
ing territory was formed, therefore, into a Free 
City, to be placed under the protection of the 
League of Nations. 

The League't)f Nations Also appoints a 
High Commissioneri and the Qty is under 
him and a Polish High Gpin^SSibner. 
Internally Danrig is a 

Senate of 12 memhere, de^d hy the Diet or 
Volkstag of 72 members. Boat ' today are 
predominantly NatipnalrSoi^lwte (Nazi). The 
fcffeign poli^ ot,DanSig ooBld be directed by 
Ppjhmd, but, Pali^ h*d Idng yielded this right 
. to: the Danzig aufeijties. Outside the City 
tm Ml extra-teBritpriai piece of mound, caRed 
the WestmsmlhHa, situated at the mouth of 
the river Vistula (Weichsel), Poland main¬ 
tained a MO^'garriBon, and rihee Jtmuary, 
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1922, the Polish-German customs frontier ex¬ 
tends to the sea. So, there is a customs union 
between Danzig and Poland. 

Impoktance or Danzig 

Danzig witnessed a new life as Poland 
came to life again. Polish trade made of the 
provincial town a port of world importance. 
The total tonnage movement before War was 
scarcely 1 millioQ tons; today it is about 6 
millions of tons. The exports of course excc«d 
tlie imports by almost 5:1, and the chief 
items of Danzig’s exports are coal, sawn 
timber, grain; those of imports salt herring, 
coffee, ores and sulphates. Approximately 30 
per cent of Poland’s exports and imports pass 
through Danzig. 

For Poland thus the importance of Danzig, 
both geographically and economically, is evident. 
It represents the mouth of the river Vistula, 
the gate of the Corridor; it is the Polish outlet 
to the world overseas; it is the key station 
to the Polish economic order. Its strategic 
importance follows from the above. The Baltic 
Sea would l>e at the command of the German 
Navy, which already is inferior to none in that 
region. Danzig thus would give control 
over the Baltic shores Besides, the 
adage of Frederick 'II, Hitler knows, is as 
applicable today as in the past. In the hands 
of Hitler, Danzig would acquire a decisive 
position. The Corridor would be hardly defen¬ 
sible; Poland would be out off from the sea; 
and necessarily depend on the goodwill of the 
Fuehrer for a means of access to the sea. 
This would turn an independent Poland into a 
vassal State of Germany, and since the 
liquidation of Czecho-Slov^ia and acquisition 
of Mcmel, that naturally is the big item in 
the Fuehrer’s programme. After the Czech 
annexation, it is impossible any more to deceive 
oneself with the Hitlerian doctrine that the 
object of the present Germany is nothing but 
a unification of the German races. Danzig 
Germans have still less to complain of “ oppres¬ 
sion ” that the Sudetenlanders raised against 
the Czechs. The Free City enjoys self-govern¬ 
ment; and even its Nazi character is fully 
recognized by Poland. “ The annexation of 
which Hitler aspires has nothing to do either 
with Gcamany’s ‘vital space,’ or ‘tiie libera¬ 
tion of OM>re8sed brethren. ’ It is to secure a 
leverage for controlling Poland.” 

Poland’s PolimoN 

The (douds over Danzig lowered not all of 
a sudden, nor out of nothing. They spproatdi- 
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NOTES 


“ The Modern Review ” Not Surprised 
Af Soviet-German Pacts 

The Modem Revwvi for July lubt, page 16, 
contained a note forebliadowing some sort of 
understanding which was going to be arrived 
at between Hitler and Stalin. Therefore the 
news relating to the Soviet-German pacts do 
not come to us as a surprise. And some people 
in China had glimpses of the Soviet-German 
pourparlers so far back as May last. Were the 
Britibh secret service men asleep ? 

Earlier, when M. Litvinov, who is a Jew, 
resigned or had to resign, it was surmised that 
that was due to the influence of ifazi aftti- 
Semitism. 

Our .July note bore the head-line “ HHkr is 
Courting Stahn ” and ran as follows : 

“ The China Weekly Review for .Tune 3. 
1939, has an article on how “ Hitler is Courting 
Stalm ” which is too long to quote in full or 
summarize. We quote only the last two para¬ 
graphs. 

“ If, indeed, Soviet-Nazi raiiprocheinent becomes a 
fact, and Moscow 6nally declines to be drawn into; the 
orbit of the democratic “ encirclement policy,” the (meet 
on the Far Eastern situation will be far-reaching. Japan 
will be left completely isolated, for Italy counts but little 
in the Far Eastern situation, while Germany, because she 
is Soviet Russia’s most powerful neighbour, counts for a 
great deal. With its hands united in Europe for agree¬ 
ment with Hitler, Soviet Russia will surely adopt a 
sterner policy toward Japan in the Far East and Du 
Nippon would find herself compelled to tread very warily 
out here. 

"During the past week, inspired press dimatchea 
hove contained threats that Japan will j<dn the German- 


Italian alliance if Soviet Russia enters a military alliance 
with Britain and France. But w’lat will Japan do if 
Soviet Russia, instead, makes friends with Nazi Germany? 
That IS a much more interesting question. In such an 
event, perhaps, japan will join up with Britain and 
France. This is not at all impossible, for Britun and 
France would then have sound reasons for rapprochement 
with Japan. But it will be a bad day for China if such 
a thing comes to pass.” 

/ 

The Uniqueness of Nepal 

The uniqueness of Nepal consists in two 
or three facts: it is the only independent 
part of India; it is the only independent Hindu 
State in the world; and it is in this State alone 
that under the existing circumstances the Hindus 
can be taught “to rise to the lull stature ol 
their growth” in the twentieth century, as 
Shivaji taught the Hindus of his age to rise to 
the full stature of their growth. 

What was Shivaji’s achievement and what 
did he exnect the Hindus of his age to achieve ? 

In Shivaji And Hu Tmem Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar concludes his masterly summary of 
Sliivaji’s achievement, character and place in 
history in the following paragraphs ; 

“Before he came, the Maratbaa were mere hireliaga, 
mere aervantv of aliena. They aerved the State, but had 
no lot or part in ita management; they ahed their life¬ 
blood in the army, but were denied any ahare in the 
conduct of war or peace. They were alwaya aubordinatea, 
never leadera. 

“Shivaji was the first to challenge Bijapui and Delhi 
and thus teach hia countrymen that it was possible for 
them to be independent leadera in war. Then, he founded 
a State and tau#it hia people that they were capable of 
administering a kingdom in all ita departments. He haa 
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Iffoved tx liii extmple tbat the Hindu race can build a 
nation, found a State, defeat eneitiet; they can conduct 
tbeic own defence; they can protect and promote litera¬ 
ture and art, commerce and industry; they can maintain 
naviee and ocean-going fleets of llieir own, and conduct ^ 
naval batUea on equal terms with foreigners. He taught 
the modern Hindus to rise to the full stature of their 
growth. 

“He has proved that the Hindu race can still pro¬ 
duce not on'y lamadwrs (non-commissioned officers) and 
chitnius (clerks), but also rulers of men, and even a 
king of kings (chhatrapan). The Emperor Jahangir cut 
the Akahof Bat tree of Allahabad down to its roots and 
hammered a red-hot iron cauldron on to its stump. He 
flattered himself that he had killed it. But lo ! within 
a year the tree began to glow again and pushed the 
heavy obstruction to its growth aside ! 

“Shivaji has shown that the tiec of Hinduism is not 
really dead, that it can rise (torn beneath the seemingly 
crushing load of centuries of political bondage, exclusion 
Horn the administtation, and legal re^ssion; it can put 
forth new leaves md branches; it can again lift up its 
head to the skies."—r*?. 405-406. 

Bhivaji had to carve out an independent 
State. But as Nepal ts an independent State, 
the statesmen whose high task it is to guide 
its destinies need not do what Shivaji had to do 
to secure for himself and his people unrestricted 
scope for their activities for the attainment of 
the highest level of enlightenment, prosperity 
and political status and power then attainable. 
Nepalese statesmen have the field ready for 
their operations. 

As regards defence, Shivaji required a 
navy as well as a land army. Nepal, not being 
a maritime kingdom, does not require to and 
cannot have a navy. Its soldiers are among 
the finest in the world. One may be sure that 
the supreme commander of the Nepalese forces 
has an eye to the most up-to-date equipment 
lor his army and also to aerial safety. 

The short article on Nepal and its supreme 
Ruler published in this issue of The Modern 
Eevievo shows that His Highness the Maharaja 
Joodha Shumsher Jung Bahadur Rana has been 
exerting himself to make his people great in 
literature and art and commerce and industry 
also and that he has moved in the direction of 
making citizens of them in the modern sense. 

We cordially congratulate him on the 
seventh anniversai^ of his accession to his 
high office, which is to be celebrated today, the 
first of September, 

Modernization in Nepal 

It was twenty-eight years ago that Nepal 
took the first step for tlie subsequent abolition 
of slavery in that kingdom, thereby placing 
itself in a line with those modem civilized 
{jpountries which value man’s personal and indi¬ 


vidual freedom highly. This decisive step in 
modernization taken by Nepal attracted our 
attention when we were at Geneva in September 
1926 at the invitation of the League of Nations. 
In that month Sir William Vincent, leader of 
the Indian Delegation to the League, made a 
speech in the League Assembly on the slavery 
convention. On a passage in that speech we 
sent from Geneva on the 30th September, 1926, 
the following editorial note, which appeared 
in The Modern Review for November, 1926 : 

“ Was AbolitIon of Slavery in Nepal 
Due to League’s Influence ? 

"Sir William Vincent concluded his speech 
(on the slavery convention) by saying ;— 

Such has been the moial influemr of the work of the 
League and of the high ideals for which it stands, that 
I saw in the Times the other day a statement, and 1 have 
no reason whatever to doubt it, that the Stale of Nepal, 
an independent .St.te.not in India but on the northern 
frontier, has recently completed the libciation of 50.000 
slaves at a cost of £375,000 paid by the Stale. That is a 
result on which the State of Nepal may, 1 think, be 
congratulated, and is clear evidence of the influence of 
the League in the East. 

“ We are not unwilling to give credit whore 
credit is due. But wc do not remember to have 
heard or read before that the State of Nepal 
has abolished slavery under the influence oj 
the League, of ■which Nepal is not a member. 
We should like our readers in Nepal and else¬ 
where or others who know either to confirm or 
to contradict what Sir William has said. ” 

Evidently in response to our request Mr. 
A. C. Rai sent us a communication from 
Kathmandu, Nepal, which appeared in full in 
The Modem Review for December, 1926, from 
which some extracts are given below. 

Nepal is not a member of the League and one fails 
to undeistanl Low the League could have influenced her 
in her decision to aboli«h slavery. The abolition in 
Nepal haa been entirely due to a spontaneous act of 
generosity and heroism on the port of Maharaja Chandra 
Shamshero, Prime Minister and de facto ruler of Nepal 
and not to any external influence or moral pressure from 
the League or any other body. This is evident from the 
report on abolition issued by the Anti-slavery Office at 
Kathmandu (August, 1920), a summary of which ap¬ 
peared only two months ago in almost all the leading 
journals of India. According to this communique, upon 
which the Times report is based, the Maharaja’s anti¬ 
slavery campaign began as far back as the year 1911, 
when the first Census was taken of the entire slave- 
population in Nepal, which was followed by a second 
Census in 1920 and a third in 1923-24. It also appears 
that in the year 1K20, certain important anti-slavery laws 
were passed whereby it was enaett 1 that “ escaped slaves 
who had resided for ten years ui more in a foreign land 
would be antomatical’y I'ec'-ied free men and that those 
who had been away for three years might on their return 
home cUJm emancipation on payment of the legal 
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amounU to their former mastera." {The Pioneer, 
August 30, 1926). 

Thus various measures for manumission of Nepal 
slaves were adopted by His Highness the Maharaja long 
before the League appointed its first commission of 
inquiry on the subject of slavery in the year 1922. At 
a time when the League could hardly exercise any in- 
fiuence in territorie, beyond its direct control, the 
Maharaja of Nepal legan seriously tackling the problem 
and tactfully preparing bis country for that great an 
nounccment which he was to make in November, 1924, 
of his final determination to eradicate slavery from his 
land. 

Mr. A. C. Rai added : * 

Mr. John Harris, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Anti-slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, says: 
“Not within living memory has such a remarkable step 
been sooiuaneously taken by any Government with regard 
to slavery.” 

Alter quoting relevant passages from the 
Westminster Gazette and the Manchester 
Guardian, Mr. Rai observed : 

So far from the Maharaja's action being influenced 
by the League we have on the other hand every reason 
to believe that it was his campaign against slavery that 
“attracted the attention of the League which recently 
appointed the Slavery Commission to deal with slavery 
and conscripted labour m various parts of the globe.” 
(The Times of India, September 1, 1926). 

In an editorial note on Mr. A. C. Rat’s long 
and important statement we observed ; '* The 

above statement therclorc fully corroborates 
our editorial remarks in The Modern Review 
for November 1921) ” lalrcady quoted). 

In spite of what appeared in The Modem 
Review Sir William Vincent’s mistake was not 
acknowledged. On the contrary, it was repeated. 
So we wrote the following editorial note in our 
issue for February 1927, page 200: 

“ Nepal And Tub League of Nations 

“ Nepal is not a member of the League of 
Nations, and had been making preparations for 
the abolition of slavery a decade belorc the 
establishment of the League. Yet Sir Williani 
Vincent claimed for the Lea^e credit for the 
abolition of slavery in that independent king¬ 
dom. The hollowness of this claim has been 
exposed in this Review, but nevertheless it 
finds place, unaltered, in the ‘ Final Report of 
the Delegates of India to the Seventh (ordi¬ 
nary) Session of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations (1926))’ We suggest that some 
future “ delegate of India ” should claim that 
the abolition of slavery by Great Britain and 
by the U. S. A., in the last cen'ury, was due to 
the retrospective influence of the League.” 

At long last, however, the mistake was 
admitted. So we wrote in our issue of October, 
1927: 


“ Abolition of Slavery in Nepal Again 

“We are glad our repeated contradictions 
of Sir William Vineent’s story that Nepal 
abolished slavery under the influence of the 
League of Nations have borne fruit. The 
Maharaja of Kapurthala (as a ‘ delegate of 
India ’) admitted at a League meeting this year 
that the League had nothing to do with it— 
Nepal did it independently. ” 

All honour to Nepal and its Ruler that 
this great act of humanity was done spontane¬ 
ously —not under any sort of external pressure 
or influece. 

Foroed Labour in How Many 
Indian States ? 

In the chapter on Findings and Recommen¬ 
dations in the Orissa States Enquiry Commit¬ 
tee’s Report we find the following paragraphs : 

11. Bethi, Begari, Rasad, Megan, Bhett :—Forced 
labour end contribntiona are widely prevalent. Regula- 
tiona sanctioned by the Ruleia and the Political Agents 
are usually set at naught and people continue to groan 
under the weight of these systems and usages. 

12. Of these bethi for kheda operations to catch 
elephants, still in vogue in severel States, is intensely 
hated by the public. Belhi for shikar excursions, with its 
attendant evils, still persists. 

Nepal could abolish slavery spontaneously, 
without the stimulus of the pressure or in¬ 
fluence of the League of Nations or the British 
Government, but obviously the great influence 
of the Paramount Power has not availed 
to put a stop to forced labour in many an 
Indian State. We wonder in how many of 
these States it still persists. We would in this 
connection draw attention to a four-column 
editorial note on the 'object in The Modem 
Review for August, 1926. In our i'sue for 
November, 1926, page 563, a statement of that 
year’s Indian Dcleg.ation to the League of 
Nations is quoted to the effect that 

Recent enquiries have eatiafied the Government of 
India that slavery in the ordinarv sense is noi now practised 
in any Indian Stale and that i lierc condii ons are present 
which may be held to amount to forced labour of the kind 
against i liich the draft convention is d reeled, no serious 
abuses exist, and progress is in (act being made in 
removing or mitigating such conditi-ns. 

That was in 1926. In 1939 “ such condi¬ 
tions ” persist “ unmitigated ” in many States, 
And in 1926 itself in October The Servant of 
India wrote :— 

“We read in the memorial sent to the Mahireja of 
Jodhpur by the Ad India Raon Rajput Mahasabha, 
Ajmer, that the Raona Rajput community in lodhpiir Stele 
(numbering 46.677) hat been groanma under a most 
pernicious practice known as the ‘sicvery of Raonas’—a 
malevolent and inhaman measure passed by the Consul- 
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tMiw Coiuu^ of Jodhpur State, dated the lltb July, 
1926, under which the muter of the Raona baa the abau- 
lute right of maintaining and exttacting work from 
them, <d Mttii^ Uiem free at will and calling them 
bade on necesai^ of giving away the daughtera of Raonaa 
or whole familiea of them aa dowry of Rajput daughtera, 
even it the Raona be aerving elaewhere at the time ...” 

The Subodha Patnika of Bombay ol 
approximately the same date drew attention, 
to what a correspondent of the Times of India 
had written about Hyderabad. According to him, 
in Hyderabad “each aristocratic house over¬ 
flows with any number of purchased slaves— 
men and women—and this an spite of the recent 
firman of the Nizam against forced labout.” 

We wonder whether the state of things in 
Jodhpur and Hyderabad, and in many other 
States, is the same now as in 1926. Forced 
labour exists in some Orissa States at any rate. 
We should be glad to give credit for its aboli¬ 
tion (if and when it takes place through the 
instrumentality of the British Government) to 
the Ijcague of Nations at the proper tune. 

Russo-German Pacts 

Trade follows the flag. Politics m the 
modem world may sometimes follow trade. 
First came the Russo-German trade pact, and 
then followed the Russo-German iKilitical oi 
politico-military non-aggression pact. It is a 
very important episode in contemporary inter¬ 
national history and is bound to have far 
reaching consequences. 

We will not speculate what the results will 
be—the scene shifts too rapidly and too often 
for a Monthly Reviewer. 

The Russo-German pacts constitute a 
diplomatic defeat for Britain and France and 
may presage other kinds of reverses for them 
Hitler has been too quick for them and per¬ 
haps also more of an opportunist than they, 
forgetting old scores. Of course, they also are 
opportuniste. It is not any “ eternal verities ” 
or immutable principles which made them 
hesitate to come to some agreement with Soviet 
Russia; in the “ real-politik ” of no country is 
there any adherence to any immutable 
principle or eternal verity. What pre¬ 
vented France and Britain from concluding 
some .sort of alliance with Russia was the 
memory of old unhappy far-off thinp, or some 
‘ phobia, ’ some suspicion, or some political- 
casti- feeling. 

“Is Language or Creed A Greater 
Cause of Discord In India ? ” 

An Irani professor of a college in Iran 
was good enflOi^ to pay us a visit the other 


day on his way back home from America 
where he had been during the last two years. 
In the course of our conversation, he asked us 
whether in India its many languages are a 
greater cause of disunity, discord and conflict 
than its many creeds, or vice versa 7 Though 
the question was somewhat unexpected, our reply 
was : “ We have not yet taken to breaking one 
anotlier’s heads on the ground of our mother- 
tongues being different, though all are not 
agreed as to what should be our common 
language. But we have broken one another’s 
heads and bones and slam one another because 
of credal differences, and may do so again. ” 

We did not then and do not now remember 
whether there have been any mild or severe 
lathi charges on Anti-Hindi Agitators in 
Madras. But it is true that in no province is 
anybody sent to jail for not being or for not 
agreeing to be a ‘Hindu, a Muslim,. . . .; 
whereas in Madras it seems still to be true that 
people can be and are sent to jail for expressing 
their dissent in a particular way from a 
particular article in the linguistic creed of the 
Indian National Congress 1 

“ Why Islam Is Strong In India ” 

The Irani professor referred to above gave 
expression to a rather interesting opinion ol his 
ol his own accord. As acording to his personal 
observation and experience and his information 
regarding Islam, by which perhaps he meant 
Islamic bigotry and religiosity, it is not strong in 
Turkey, Iraq or Iran, he has come to the conclu¬ 
sion that it is strong here because the British 
Government back it. 

That the British Government patronise 
and back Indian Muhammadans is a fact. 
Imperialistic policy requires it. 

Satyagraha in Hyderabad Called Off 

The Hindus and Arya-Samajists who had 
been carrying on satyagraha m Hyderabad for 
winning religious liberty, being satisfied with the 
assurances given by the Government of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam, have discontinued 
the movement. Satyagraha had become 
inevitable as that government would not listen 
to reason, though the movement could not but 
cause some communal tension. Now that it is 
happily over, it is to be hoped communal good 
feeling wdll be restored. 

Satyagrahi Prisoners Released in 
Hyderabad 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam and his 
Prime Minister Sir Akbar Hydari are to be 
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congratulated on the release of the satyagrahi 
pri'soners It will go a great way to conciliate 
public opinion. But alai?! the memory of the 
heroic men who died m the course of the stniggh 
will make people regret that the Hyderabad 
authorities had not been wuse and humane m 
time. 

Drought And Excessive Rainfall 

Gujarat, Katthiawar and adjacent part* 
aie suffering from drought and parts of Bengal 
Irom excessive ram. There is jiublic sympathy 
for the buflerers Irom both these opposite 
causes. On such occasions immediate and 
temporary relief is required and given u'- far 
as the resources of the Government and the 
public permit In addition, jilans to jirevent 
■>ueh distress have to be devised and carried out 
to the best of human scientific knowledge, skill 
and resources But in India the people liavi no 
power and eontiol ovci all the resouices oi tin 
eountiy, there is deartli of widesiircad sclent ihc 
knowledge, engineering skill is utterly 
inadequate, and the public cannot even 
imagine that anything beyond occasional 
and temporary alleviation ol distress i> 
feasible nie controlhng iiersonnel ol the 
Government in India consists of birds of jiassage 
who think sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof and the Secretary of State for India 
lesiding in London is troubled more with 
anxiety for the safety of Britain and hei 
empire imiierilled by the international situa¬ 
tion, than with the distrecb of the masses in 
ilifferent parts of India 

No wonder the jieojile of India continue to 
be fatalists instead of being doughty fightot*- 
even with the forces of nature 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s hsil 
to China 

On the eve of his ih'jiartuit loi China 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru decluted that he was 
going to China, “ heavy at heart, at the seem¬ 
ing disruption of what she laboured to build 
during these many years,” adding; “ I shall, 
however, bring back something of the courage 
and invincible optimism of the Chinese iieojile 
and their capacity to pull together when jicril 
confronts them. ” We do not have enough of 
these qualities. 

In ancient times there was close spiritual 
and cultural connection between China and 
India. Rabindranath Tagore’s visit to China 
some years ago revived this relationship. 
Those in China who value cultural intercourse 


between the two countries have enabled tiie 
Poet to establieh the Cheena Bhavan in Santi- 
niketan in order to systematically promote 
Sino-Indian studies. Cultural relainmship such 
as that existing between these two great 
countries is more lasting and deepd than 
political alliances. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s viSKt to China 
will draw the two countries closci together It 
will enable the Pandit to establish various kinds 
of contacts, though effective political alliance 
between a dependent and an independent 
country it. not practicable. 

All lovers of freedom in India feel that 
China has been fighting not only for her own 
liberation but aho for freeing the world from the 
menace of prcdatoiy aggression She is fight¬ 
ing our battle, too AVc wish hei complete 
success. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru will make 
that (juite clear 

Folk-lore in Andhra-desa 

A correspondent of The Hindu of Madias 
writes to that paper' 

Raj*hmuni>by. Aug. 17. 

Ml. Devendra Satyarlhi. >vho6C ih to 

collect Indian folk-lore, paid a viq^t io ibe local Govern¬ 
ment Training School on Tuesday, 

Mr. Satyarthi uddresbed the bludenu of the Bchool 
on “ Folk-lore.” lU observed that the days in 
which the parents and masters alike felt it below their 
dignity to learn rustu songs were fast disappearing. In 
oveiy country there wat* a movement to pieserve the rich 
ancient folk-lore of the land The puiposc of the collec¬ 
tion of folk loic—of the songs of the mother who sang 
the iiiilaby, the woman who sang to the tune of the 
grinding mill, and the cultivator while gamering the 
harvest,—was to discover and illuatiate the unity of 
thought underlying the songs and poems in every pro- 
vmrial language. Thest rustu songs would provide us 
with positive proof that India was a nation, lliey would 
also help us to rcionstnict the national literature of the 
new India. 

A recitalion of lelugu ballads was given yesteiday 
in ihi Training Si hool by professional ballad singers. 

Sir M. Visvesmraya on Planned 
Economy for Provinces 

Senna and Cvitune for August has pub- 
lisfied Sit M Visvesvaraya’s note on “ Planned 
Economy for Provinces ” It describee what 
IS planning and treats of “ plan and its opera¬ 
tion, ” “ mam heads of development. ” “ indus¬ 
tries in three classes,” and “ development 
campaign.” 

The mam lines of advance have been 
summarized thus; 

Of the proposals outlined m the preceding sections 
of this paper, the following items are fundamental for 
securing rapid economic advance 
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<1) Establishment of heavy industries, specially 
those relating to the manufacture of machinery 
and heavy chemicals, 

Exu naive spread of small-scale and cottage in¬ 
dustries, 

(2) Providing adequate tariff protection for both 
heavy and cottage indus'r'es, 

(3) Increasing prodtictmn under agriculture, 

(4) Providing banking anc! ciedit facil ties, 

(5) Rapid extension of literacy, 

(6) Establish ng reel self-government in villages, 

(7) Introducing a District Development Scheme as 
outlined. 

The following is a summary of the prin¬ 
cipal conclusions and recommendations: 

(r) Economic Plann ng is a means to an end. The 
end Is to secure a rise in material prosperity and 
standerd of living. 

in) Economic planning is part of a larger develop¬ 
ment, namely, ** Planning for Recohsti action and Nat on 
Building.” 

(irt) The organization best calculated to promote 
the proposed developmentK in a province will include 
(a) A Five-Year Plan, (6) A Develojimcnt Department, 
(c) A Provincial Economic Council and (d) A Separate 
Development Budget. 

(iv) The Five-Year Plan should give a schedule 
showing the arowth or increase expected in the five-year 
interval, in income, production, trade, banking, and other 
occupations and activities within the province as pre- 
vioudy indicated. 

(o) The main result expected from these impiove- 
ments is a r'se in the standard of living. In the present 
case, a rise of at least 100 per cent should be attempted 
w'thin five or seven years. It would, of course, be more 
If the Central Government were also auiimoinous. 

(of) In order that small scale and cottage industries 
may be successfully estabi shed, local se'{-government 
in villages must become a reelity. There should be no 
hesitation to grant self-government to village populations 
to the same extent that Japan has done. Rightly diecied 
the concession would help to stimulate creative power, 
aspiration and ambition among our rural oommunit cs. 

(wi) Nation build ng will be a slow process at first 
but it is bound to anw as the country gets fuller contiol 
of money power, manufpcturing power and p"wer of 
defence. The banks ere the mains’av for all growlh. 

iviii) A beginning in plann’ng ma) be made in each 
Province at once by the etablishmfnt of a Developmf'nt 
Department under the supervision of a Min ster with a 
competent secretary and a staff of three or nioie exp'^rts. 

iix) The Developmfnt Department should be able 
to Btsrt surveys end investigations and prepare a pro¬ 
visional Five-Year Plan as well as a plan for action in 
the first year. ' 

(x) The resot.rces of each province in men, materiel 
and equipment should Ite fully mob 1 s^'d to serve the»>e 
ends. The services of un'versitv and co’lege profcss-^is 
retired offie’eU, economists, fincnciers, engineers, che- 
m'sts and other experts, wherever available in the 
country, should be freely util sed by conHltuting com¬ 
missions, committres. informal * brom trusts * end the 
like. The men should be adequately rewarded for the r 
services. 

(xi) The huge waste of effort that is goinx on w*ll 
be prevented, if the Covernmen' also awakens the general 
police to the fact that in present-day economy, egricul- 
tur^ ijjtottgh a necessary occupat.on, plays a less im¬ 


portant part than industries. In advanced England^ 
agriculture, though protected and subsidised, is regarded 
as on the whole unprofitable. 

ixU) This is a mach'ne age. It is power machinery 
that moves heavy railway trains, immense sailing ships^ 
m litery and naval armaments, automobiles, aeroplanes, 
mills, pumping engines and a host of other instruments 
of mechanical production and propulsion. The condition 
of the country will rema'n low and primitive until the 
dcficienci.s in mechan cal equipment and use of machinery 
are speedily made good. 

The development of a comprehensive scheme should 
not stand in the way of starling activities in each pro¬ 
vince on an organised plan to enable its population to 
work for its more essential and urgent needs. This class 
of needs should be singled out and placed in the fore- * 
front of the programme. The beginning of planned 
development should not be delayed. With an early 
beginning for instance, a village or a district may be 
able to show increase in its school-going or literate- 
population, at the end of the first year of operation of 
the plan. It may show an increase of, say, 5 per cent 
in agricultural produce and 10 per cent in manufactured 
products. If at the* end of the first year the people of 
an area are taught to think in terms of improvement in 
this way, a welcome change will have taken place to 
methods of proved efficacy common m Western countries 
and Japan and a no’able beginning will have been made 
in planned development. 

“ American Press and Indian 
Questions” 

In our last July number, page 24, we noted 
that Mahatma Gandhi told a representative of 
tlie New York Times: “Your press has made 
very iittlc effort to cnliighten American opinion 
on the right lines.” On this remark of Mahat- 
maji we observed : “ The Asia magazine of 
New York has made some efforts.” 

As luck would have it, the August number 
of the As'o magazine contains three articles on 
subjects relating to India. They are; 

“ Mystery ot the Khaksars, ” “ The Feudal 
I'h’rd of India,” and “ The Singing Tribe of 
Todas.” The first two are topical. The in¬ 
telligentsia of India do not possess much definite 
information relating to the Khaksars. Recent¬ 
ly we road in the papers that the U. P. Gov¬ 
ernment have ordered government officials not 
to join the Khaksar movement and that a 
Lucknow barrister, who is a Khaksar, has pub- 
lic'v received disciplinary thrashing, and that 
willingly. 

“ Mystery of the Khaksars ” 

Dr. Amiya Chakravarty summarizes the 
fourteen points of the Khaksar movement, as 
incorporated in its vows, in his article as 
follows : 

(1) A world social system built on tolerance should 
be established. (2) Islam means early Islam of the Holy 
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Prophet. Khaksars cannot follow any example but that 
of his life. (3) The religion of the moulvis, or priests, is 
false. Khoksars would uproot jt and re-establish Islam. 
(4) Khaksars do not &lieve in moulvis. (5) Khaksars 
do not favour or oppose any Muslim religious sect. 
(6) Khaksars will act upon the Koran and the Hitiis 
(sayings of the Prophet). (7) Khaksars believe iii 
toleration toward Hindus, Sikhs and Christians, and arc 
ready to give assurance that their cultures are safe. 
(Does this imply that the Khaksers, a small minority, 
already envisage their supremacy over the vast majority 
of Indians when the latter are to be petronisingly 
favoured with toleration and assurances of culluial 
safety ?—Editor, M. fi.l (8) Khaks^ys aim at world 
conquest and will, by good acts, win prestige and establish 
superiority of this nation over others. (10) Khaksars 
will build up a Baitalmal or Treasury. (11) Justice is 
supreme and must be observed. (12) Trade must be 
practised and improved. (13) Associate Khakssrs will 
contribute six pies a month or one rupee a year to the 
Baitulmai, and will be ready to make any sacrihce at the 
order of the Idara Ilya Hindiya. (14) Khaksars are 
opposed to all those leaders, editors and others who ex¬ 
ploit the nation or relations between Hindus and Muslims. 
They will avenge themselves, if necessary, at any cost. 

We will extract a few more sentences from 
the article. 

Khakear literally means “earthlike.” 

Martial preparedness is insured by those who can 
parade with an easy economic conscience and run camps 
with private purses. 

. . . parades multiply and mock fights produce 
casualties. 

But communal violence he (the leader) condemned 
bitterly. 

Intrepid followers hold marches, maneuvers, bayonet 
practice, mass-prayers and khaki drills from Sind to 
Panjab and the Northwest Frontier; in the United 
Provinces and in Hyderabad the movement runs strong. 

Non-violence does not function as a Khaksar prin¬ 
ciple; and practice, whether of mockfights or mimic 
maneuvers leading to casualties, will bear this out. 

The threats, therefore, mentioned in the vows, and 
freely delivered in conversation, need not be treated too 
lightly. 

Bayoneting of dummies and parading have not worn 
down their spirit;. 

Dr. Chakravarty writes of Khaksars doing 
admirable unpaid philanthropic work also and 
concludes his article with the following 
sentences : 

Destiny’s horizon becomes luminous today in our 
subcontinent, events move forward with tremendous 
acceleration. As I saw Allama Innayatollah's red-brick 
house silhouetted against the suburban sky of Lahore, 
and bade him good-by at his door, an air of significance 
seemed to invest bis quiet presence, promising not merely 
successful organizing but an ultimate far-sightedness 
which will unite the Khaksar movement with the great 
pacific sources of civilization. 

The Hindu Outlook of Delhi gives a fuller 
account of the organization of the Khaksar 
movement, which conveys a distinct impression 
that it is a militant and military movement. 


" The Feudal Third of India.” 

The ar.icle on “The Feudal Third of 
India ” in the August number of the Asia 
magazine of New York has been selected by a 
committee of librarians in America “as one of 
the best articles of the month in all American 
magazines.” . 

In that article the writer conjectures that 

When Federated India becomes independent, perhaps 
there will be cn Indian Confederacy comprising Federated 
India as at present adumbrated and the independent 
state of Nepal. Even such an Ind'an Confederacy will 
not comprehend the whole of India if French India and 
Portuguese India remain outs’de it end constitute what 
may be called Indior Irredenta. Whether Burma will 
ever come into the Indian Confederacy cannot be fore¬ 
seen. 

In the opinion of the writer even those 
Indian States which are misgoverned, and they 
are the mtijority, are not without their uses 1 

The Indian States, nominally ruled by unworthy 
Princes, serve a useful purpose in the British Empire. 
For one thing, they serve as a foil : by comparison with 
them, British India appears very well governed indeed. 
Moreover, in the Indian constitution as embodied in the 
Government of India Act of 1935, the States, whtwe 
rulers are autocrats, have been set up as bulwarks of 
British autocracy in India. They are to act as break¬ 
waters aga'nst the advancing tides of democracy and 
Indian nationalism. 

It has been asserted in the article that the 
people of the States have the undoubted right 
to demand that Britain must do her best to 
make them self-ruling. 

Manv Viceroys and Governors-General, including 
I,ord Curzon and the present Viceroy. Lord Linlithgow, 
have made significant pronouncements laying down that, 
just as the British Government is bound to maintain the 
Pr’nces on their thrones, so it is bound to see that their 
subjects ere well governed. But British Viceroys as well 
as other Britishers and non-Britishers know that rulers 
of people become servants of the people when they are 
made responsible to them. 

As regards the duty of the British Govern¬ 
ment to the people of the States, the writer 
observes : 

Whether the British government does Its duty to 
the people of the Stales or not, its duty is quite clear. 
If any British statesman says that Britain has neither 
the right nor the might to put pressure on any ruler rf 
any State to grant civic and political rights to his 
subjects, such opinion must be considered absurd, 
British political officers residing at the courts of the 
Indian Princes do apply pressure on the latter to safe¬ 
guard and uphold imperial interests and prestige. That 
being so, why cannot they press a ruler to grant to his 
subjects representative institutions and responaiide self- 
government ? And it need not be pressure at all. Let 
it be advice, let it be suggestion, let it be a mere hint. 
The States’ rulers possess invisible microphones which 
magnify the Briti^ political officras’ whispers into 
Jupiter’s thunder. 
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In oonclusion the writer lays down the 
Aj»e qm rmi of good government in the Indian 
Htates : 

In order that the Indian Sutee may have coniinuoua 
good government, instead of the chronic misrule which is 
the fate of moat of them, occasional intervention on the 
fuat of the paramount power, after glaring miarulr in 
some State, is not enough. Good government can liecome 
the rule, aa It ie now the exception, only if rcfiponsible 
eelf-govemment be secured to the people of the States by 
the constitutions of the Slates. The paramount power 
should see that they get such constitutions. Let the para¬ 
mount power then, in the words of one of its distinguished 
Viceroys of more than a half century ago, “ preset ibe” 
responsible self-government for the Indian States and 
“insist that its advice he adopted,” without ilelay. 

The words within marks of quotation are 
from Lord Lytton’s dispatch to the Secretary 
of State prior to the rendition ol My-ore in 
1882. 

proposed National An Gallery in 
New Delhi 

Some month.", ago we had occasion to 
notice the scheme for the establishnmot of a 
National Art Gallery in New Dellii iircparcd by 
the All-India Fine Arts and Crafts Society of 
that city. That project deserves full public 
support, which we hope it will roceiive. 

Professor Dhar’s Land Improvement 
Expierimenls 

Auahabsd, Aug. 21. 

, Land improvement experiments carried out by Pro* 
fessor N. R. Ohar of Allahabad llniversity arc said to 
be attracting the attention of scientists in such widely 
separated parts of the world as California and Palesime. 

The method adopted by Professor Dhar of adding 
molasses and other by-products of the sugar industry and 
eelluloaic material to the soil it is stated, is particularly 
suited for removing the alkality of “ usar ” land and 
alkaline fields and thns making them fertile. The method 
also lends itself to increased crop production in normal 
soil. 

California is particularly interested in green manuring, 
chemical fertilising and alkali neutralising. A letier 
written by Professor Fisher of “ Los Angeles ” to Professor 
Dhar says that acme of his (Professor Dhar’s) successful 
experiments on alkali reclamation or nitrogen fixation 
might be " translated into like results in our irrigated 
regions.” 

The citrus industry of Palestine is also said to be 
interested in Professor Dhar’s researches. It ia not possi¬ 
ble for the orange growers of Palestine to dispose of all 
the orange crop produced in one year, with the result 
that considerable quantities are annuaUy wasted. Even 
after making syrups and jams from the orange juiee and 
extratning pectine and essential oils from the peel, large 
quantities of pulp and peel remain unutilized. Professor 
Raezkowski of Jerusalem writes to Professor Dhar, “your 
discovery would appear to lend itself admirably well to 
tender the use of orange peel and of otherwise unutilisable 
bruit possible as an appropriate medium for fixing nitro¬ 
gen in the aoil. It ts for this reason particularly that 
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your discovery is likely to solve a vexing problem of our 
citrus industry.”— A. P. 

Some Caumpone Workers*Are 
Disillusioned And Become 
Sensible 

Cawnporc has been the scene of the most 
harmful labour strikes in India in recent 
times, in addition to being notorious for 
bloody riots. It is a welcome sign that in such 
a city hundreds of workers have come to find 
out their mistake and repent of it. Two 
thousand workers of the New Victoria Mills of 
Cawnpore have sent a memorial to the Minister 
of Development, asking him to get the manage¬ 
ment to re-open the Mills. They have expressed 
want of confidence in the Maadoor Sabha 
(Labourers’ Association). They now want 
work to earn their bread, not strikes. 

The disillu?.ionmcnt should .spread to tliose 
other industrial areas where the workers arc 
(xploitcd by labour-leaders who are themselves 
not labourers. They can only bring about 
strike.s but cannot provide any gainftil occupa¬ 
tions for the workers. 

Mahatma Gandhi on Hunger-strikes 

Recently in Ilarijan Mahatma Gandhi has 
described hunger-strikes as a “ plague ” and a 
“ nui.sancc. ’’ He has gone to the length of 
suggesting that it should be considered whether 
the Congress Working Committee should not 
lay down a rule that a public and political 
hunger-strike (of course by Congressmen, of 
whom Gandhiji is not one) without permission 
•should i)e deemed a breach of discipline. As 
Mahatmaji himself set the example of fasting 
(unto death if need be), he should clearly 
differentiate between his fasts and others’ fasts, 
giving his reasons. 

Madras Ter-centenary. And 
De-martializing of Madras 

On the occasion of the recent celebration 
of the ter-eentenary of Madras, on which wo 
heartily congratulate our sisters and brethren 
of Uiat city, the Governor of the Madras Presie 
dency opened a historical exhibition organized 
for commemorating the event. In the course 
of his speech he complimented Madras on 
possessing the distinction of having been “» 
nursery of India’s trade ” and “ the first train¬ 
ing ground of the army in India. ” The mention 
of the latter item in the compliment was rather 
lacking in politeness, though, of course, no 
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discourtesy was intended. It reminded the 
people of Madras that, though in point of time 
they were the first fighters for the British 
Government, they have long ceased to be con¬ 
sidered fit to be recruited for the army—and 
that for no fault of theirs. 


Russo-German Non-Aggression Pact 

The Russo-German Non-Aggression Pact, 
which is intended to remain in force for ten 
years, was signed at Moscow on the 23rd 
August last. 

The text of the agreement as released by 
the ofEcial German news agency reads :— 

“ Guided by the desire to strengthen the cause of peace 
between Germany and the Soviet Republics based on the 
fundamental stipulations of the neutrality agreement con- 
I eluded in April 1926, the German and Soviet Governments 
' have come to the following agreement; The articles 
follow: 

Firstly, the two contracting powers undertake to re¬ 
frain from any act of force, any aggressive act and any 
attacks against each other or in conjunction with any other 
powers. 

Secondly, if one of the contracting powers should 
become an object of warlike action on the part of a third 
power, the other contracting power will in no way support 
the third power. 

Thirdly, the Governments of the two coniracting 
powers will in future remain in consultation with one 
another in order to inform themselves about questions 
which touch their common interests. 

Fourthly, neither of the two contracting parties will 
join any other group of powers which directly or indirectly 
is directed against one of the two. 

Fifthly, in case differences or conflict should arise 
between the two contracting powers on questions of any 
kind the two partners will solve these disputes or conflicts 
exclusively by a friendly exchange of views or, if necessary, 
by Arbitration Commissions. 

Sixthly, the agreement has been concluded for a dura¬ 
tion of ten years with the stipulation that unless one of 
I the contracting powers gives notice to terminate the year 
^ before expiration it will automatically be prolonged by five 
' years. 

J Seventhly, the present agreement shall be ratified in 
' the shortest possible time and the ratification documents 
Mil be exchanged in Berlin. The treaty comes into force 
immediately af,“r it is signed.” 

The agreement is drawn up in the German and Russian 
languages and is dated August 23.— Reuter. 

I It may be that the two contracting 
bowers are really “ guided by the desire to 
prengthen the cause of peace between Germany 
hnd the Soviet Republic”, but that does not 
mean that they have peaceful intentions as 
regards other countries. Germany is fully 
prepared for war and as we write (August 25) 
she may have already made herself responsible 
for acts of aggression against Poland. And 
Russo-Japanese fighting has been going on for 
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some time past on the Manchurian and 
Mongolian fronts. 

The Russo-German Pact naturally reminds 
one of Hitler’s boasting promise that he would 
give India to Russia and Africa to Italy. 

Movements of Nationals of Different 
Countries Residing Abroad 

In consequence of the silking of the Russo- 
German agreement the nationals of different 
countries, such as Britain, America, etc., residing 
in Gennany, Britain, etc., have been ordered 
or asked to return to their own countries. This 
is usually done on the eve of war breaking out. 

Russo-German l^act Makes 
Japan Indignant 

As the Russo-German Pact strengthens the 
hands of Russia and destroys all hope of Japan 
receiving any help from Gennany, it has 
naturally roused Japan’s wrath. 

Tokyo, Aug. 24. 

Irritated rommenta are made in the newapapers at 
what la conaidered Germany’a “ betrayal ” of an ideological 
ally. ^ 

The irritation is accentuated lly the alleged offer from 
Berlin to act the intermediary in the negotiations for a 
Non-Aggression Pact between Japan and the Soviet. 

The “ Miyako Shimbun ” asks cynically, who said the 
Anti-Commtem Pact was a spiritual accord between 
nations ? Whoever says so is an optimist. Japan's great 
indignation and anger must be borne in silence. 

The “ Asahi Shimbun ” states that Germany has clearly 
violated the letter and spirit of the Anti-Comintern Pact, 
which has been reduced to a scrap of paper. 

The “Miyako Shimbun” says that Japan is shortly 
denouncing the Nine-Power Treaty.— Reuter. 

The British Premier’s Statement After 
The Russo-German Pact 

After receiving the news of the signing of 
the Russo German Pact Mr. Chamberlain made 
a calm and considered statement appropriate 
to the gravity of the situation. What he said 
on Germany’s attitude on (he Danzig question 
and on Germany’s provocative anti-Polish pro¬ 
paganda appears to us to be correct. 

Mr. Chamberlain went on to observe : 

This Press campaign is not the only symptom, which 
is ominously reminiscent of the past experience. Military 
preparations have been made in Germany on such a scale 
that that country is now in a condition of complete readi¬ 
ness for war. In the beginning of this week we bad word 
that German troops were beginning to move towards Polish 
frontier. It then became evident that a crisis of the first 
magnitude was approaching and the Government resolved 
that the time had come when they must seek the approval 
of Parliament for further defence measures. 
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Rdsso-German Pact 

TTiat was the sitaation on Tuesday last when in Berlin 
and Moscow it was announced that negotiations had been 
taking place and were likely soon to be concluded for a 
Non-Aggression Pact between those two countries. 

I do B<ft attempt to conceal from this House that 
the announcement came to the Government as a surprise 
and a surprise of a very unpleasant character. 

For some time past there have been rumours about 
an impending change in the relations between Germany 
and SOTiet Government but no inkling of that change had 
been conveyed either to us or to the French Government 
by the Soviet Government. 

Bobibshell Flunc Down 

The House may remember that on July 31, 1 
remarked tbt.t we had engaged on a step that was almost 
unprecedented in character. I said we bad shown a great 
amount of trust, a strong desire to bring the negotiations 
with the Soviet Union to a successfu} conclusion when we 
agreed to send our soldiers and airmen to Russia to dis¬ 
cuss military plans together, before we had an assurance 
that we should be able to reach an agreement on political 
matters. Nevertheless, moved by the observation of M. 
Molotov that, if we could come to a successful conclusion 
of our military discussions a political agreement should 
not prevent any insuperable difficulties, we sent a mission. 

The British and French missions reached Moscow on 
August 11. They were warmly received in a friendly 
fashion and discussions were actually in progress and bad 
proceeded on a basis of mutual trust when this bombshell 
was flung down. 

It was, to say the least, highly disturbing to learn that 
while these conversations were proceeding on that basis 
the Soviet Government were secretly negotiating a pact 
with Germany for purposes which on the face of it 
were inconsistent with the objects of their foreign policy 
as we had understood it (cheers). 1 do not propose this 
afternoon to pass any final judgment upon this incident. 
That I think would be premature until we had had 
opportunity of consulting with the French Government 
as to the meaning and consequences of this agreement, 
the text of which was only published this morning. 

Wo have shown in a previous note that 
Chinese journalists knew in May last, if not 
earlier, that pourparlers were going on between 
Stalin and Hitler, and that when M. Litvinov 
resided it was said to have been due to anti- 
Semitic Nazi influence. So, unless British 
secret service men are utterly inefficient, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s statement that the Russo-Ger¬ 
man agreement came suddenly upon the British 
people like a bombshell is itself very surprising. 

Mr. Chamberlain has made it clear that 
Britain’s obligations to Poland and olher 
countries remain unaffected by the Russo- 
German agreement. 

“But the queation which the Britith (vovemment had 
to coBoider when they learned of thii anaonnoement wat 
what elect, if any, thia changed aituotion would have upon 
their own policy. 

"In Berlin, the announcement waa claimed with extra¬ 
ordinary cynimraa aa a great diplomatic victory, which 
Inoved any danger of war and it woa claimed that neither 

nor France would any longer be likely to fulfil out 


obligations to Poland. We felt it our first duty to remove I 
any such dangerous illusion (loud cheers). f 

“The House will recollect that the guarantee which ‘ 
we gave to Poland was given before any agreement was 
talked of with Russia and it was not any way made 
dependent upon any such agreement being reached. How i 
then could we with honour go back upon such obligations, I 
which we had so often end so plainly repeated ? There¬ 
fore, our first act was to issue a statement that our obliga¬ 
tions to Poland and other countries remain unaffected.’’ 

We shall be glad indeed if the guarantee to 
Poland remams inviolate. But all talk of 
‘honour’ should have been avoided. Britain 
did not act honburably in the cases of Abyssinia 
and Czechoslovakia 

Mr. Chamberlain concluded ; — 

“ If despite all our efforts to find the way to peace—and 
God knows I have tried my best (cheers)—if in spile of 
all that we find ourselves forced to embark upon a struggl-, 
which is bound to be fraught with suffering and misery 
for all mankind and the end of which no man can foresee 
—if that must happen we shall not be fighting for the 
political future of ’a far-away city in a foreign land, we 
shall be fighting for the preservation of those principles 
of which I have spoken and the destruction of which would 
involve the destruction of all possibilities of peace and 
security for the peoples of the world. 

To Act as United Nation 
“The issue of peace and war does not rest with us 
and I trust that those with whom responsibility does lie 
will think of the millions of human beings, whose fate 
depend upon our action. For ourselves we have a united 
country behind us (cheers) in this critical hour and I 
believe that we in this House of Commons will stand 
together and that this afternoon we shall show the world 
that as we think, so we will act as a united nation, 
(cheers). 

It must be said in justice to Mr. 
Chamberlain that he has tried his best to pre¬ 
serve peace under very provocative circumstances 
and even when accused of cowardice and 
betrayal of trust. If now war comes, it will 
not be his fault or that of the present 
British Government. Indirectly, of course, if 
it comes it will be the result of what was done 
to Germany after the conclusion of the last 
great war. 

How Britain Can Fight Other 
Powers' Aggressions 

The root cause of all imperialistic wars is 
Britain’s vast empire, of which the most 
important part is India. Britain’s possession 
of India excites the envy and cupidity of all 
imperially-minded powers. They want to have 
similar empires. Britain can lay the axe at 
the root of imperialism and lay the foundation 
of lasting peace in the world by allowing and 
helping India to become self-ruling. She can 
then oppose imperialistic aggression on the part 
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of other countries with good grace and a clear 
. conscience. ^ 

All this has been shown convincingly in 
iDr. J. T. Sunderland’s India in Bondage, pros¬ 
cribed ten years ago by the British Government 
in the plenitude of its wisdom. 

Where Britain Looks For Help 

In the course of his spcedh the British 
Prime Mimister said ; 

'' The pronouncement that we have made recently 
and what I have said today reflects, 1 am sure, the views 
of the French Government. Throughout we have main¬ 
tained the customary close contact in pursuance of our 
well-established cordial relations. Naturally our minds turn 
too to the Dominione. I appreciate very warmly the pro¬ 
nouncements made by the Ministers of other parts of the 
British Commonwealth. (Cheeis). Indications, which have 
been given from time to time and in some cases as 
recently as yesterday, of theii sympathy with our patient 
efforts in the cause of peace and of their attitude in the 
unhappy evint of ihetr proving uiiMicicsstul, aie a souice of 
profound encouragement to us in these critical times. 

*‘The House will, J am sure, share the appreciation 
with which His Majesty’s Government have noted the 
appeal for peace made yesterday by King Leopold in the 
name of the heads of the Oslo States after the meeting 
at Brussels yesterday of representatives of tho^ States, 
it will be evident from what 1 have said that His Majesty’s 
Government share the hopes to which that appeal gave 
expression and earnestly trust that effect will be given to 
it.” 

There is no mention of India in these para¬ 
graphs, though in the last great war India’s 
help was of the most vital importance and if war 
comes India will be again bled. The reason for 
the omission appears to be the British imperial¬ 
ists’ feeling that, as India is a slave, her 
resources can be commandeered and therefore 
need not be “ appreciated. ” 

British Labour Party’s Attitude 
At The Present Crisis 

On the 24th of August last Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood spoke in the British House of 
Commons to make the position of the British 
Labour Party clear at the present crisis. 

Mr. Arthur Greenwood, who followed Mr. Chamher- 
lain, declared that the latter’s statement was of the utmost 
gravity. “War clouds are gathering in Europe and the 
world is in the shadow, and a terrible terrifying responsi¬ 
bility lies on the shoulders of him who lets loose the 
hounds of war. I say that thi., situation has arisen very 
largely through mistaken policies, which we strongly criti¬ 
cised in the past, but we ace facing a. tragic aituation and 
I do not propose at this time of crisis to rake over embers 
of days behind us.” (General cheers). 

The Peace Front, which most of ua hoped for, has 
been greatly impaired by this morning’s news, but Britain 
ud France remain in alliance and close friendship and 
in a sense, therefore, we are in no worse position. My 


main purpose is to try and make clear the attitude of the 
Opposition. 

Mr, Greenwood read a declaration of the NaUonsi 
Council of Labour, published last night, and added, “I 
speak for the millions of Labour eupporters of this coun¬ 
try when 1 say that we will take not one single syllable 
or comma away from our declarations. We still stand by 
them without qualification or hesitation. We are not sup¬ 
porters of this Government, but let no man abroad thiw 
that Labour will be a willing party to acquiescence in any 
further actions of aggression. The world must know that 
in this attitude against aggression British Labour is un- 
shakeable.”— Renter. 

That is to say, if war comes the British, 
nation will present a united front to (he aggres¬ 
sor or aggressors. 

Indian Communes and Russo- 
German Pact 

It is said that Indian communists, follow¬ 
ing the example of the communists of Russia, 
have no religion. Russian communists profess 
to be atheists. But though the Bolsheviks do 
not believe in God, it has been thought by the 
communists of India, and perhaps by others, 
too, that they have certain immutable hi^ 
democratic ideals and principles. For this 
reason Indian communists have almost deified 
the Bolsheviks. They swear by thorn almost. 

But now the Bolsheviks have joined hands 
with the Nazis. Perhaps Fascism (or Nazism) 
and Communism are two sides of the same 
medal! By which side will the Indian com¬ 
munists swear now ? 

The expression “ slave mentality ” has 
become current com with tlongresswalas— 
particularly with their extremest wing—^to be 
flung at the heads of their opponents. Perhaps 
the time has come for this extremest wing to 
shake off all foreign isms, think out their own 
rdeais and principles in consonance with India’s 
past and present, and thus cease to be ideologi¬ 
cal slaves themselves. 

Suggested Soviet Justification For 
Siding With Germany 

Students of the history of international 
diplomacy do not generally or invariably seek 
to find any moral justification for alliances. 
They have their obvious reasons for not doing 
so. 

If then the Russo-German agreement were 
not found to be the outcome of adherence to 
any higli ideals or principles, Russia would not 
be to blame according to diplomatic ethical 
standards. It has been said in justification of 
the step taken by Russia that, thou^ the 
western democracies (France and Britain) were 
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ostensibly tiding to conclude agreements with 
Soviet Russia, in. secret they repeatedly tried 
to push Germany into conflict with the Soviet 
union, thereby deflecting the Nazi aggression 
from themselves towards Russia. 

President Roosevelt^s Appeals 
For Peace 

President Roosevelt has made dramatic appeals to 
Herr Hitler and President Moscicki to preserve the peace 
and suggests three methods of avoiding war, firstly^ hy 
4Rrect negotiation, secondly, by submission of their con- 
troveisy to impartid arbitration, thirdly, an agreement to 
adopt a procedure of conciliation and to select conciliator 
or moderator. 

President Roosevelt also suggests a truce ** for a 
reasonable stipulated period ** and «8ignficantly remarks 
that the people of the IJnited States are as one In opposi¬ 
tion to policies of military conquest and domination and 
in rejecting the th^is that any ruler or people possess 
the right to achieve their ends or objectives through the 
action of plunging countless millions into vrar and bringing 
distress and suffering to all nations ** belUgerant and 
neutral.” The President’s suggestions do not mean that 
President Roosevelt has another “Munich” in mind, 
according to his secretary. 

Prerident Roosevelt’s message to President Moscicki 
is shorter and reads : 

“Hie manifest t^avity of the existing crisis imposes 
an urgent obligation upon all to examine every possible 
means which might prevent an outbreak of a general war,” 
with this in mind he felt justified in suggesting certain 
^sible avenues to a solution be considered. President 
Roosevelt thereupon outlined the same solutions as to 
Hitler and adds, “Should you determine to attempt 
a solution by the way of these methods you are assured 
of the earnest and complete sympathy of the United States 
and its peoples.” 

President Roosevelt then appeals to President Moscicki 
to refrain from any positive act of hostility during the 
exploration of avenues and concludes: 

“It is I think well known to you that speaking on 
behalf of the United States I have exerted and will con¬ 
tinue to exert every influence on behalf of peace. The 
rank and file of the population in every nation—^large 
and small—-want peace. They do not seek military con¬ 
quest. They recogni. -i that disputes, claims and counter¬ 
claims will always arise from time to time between nations 
but that all such controversies without exception can be 
solved by peaceful procedure if the will on both sides 
exist to do so.— Reuter, 

Washikoton, Aug. 24. 

President Roosevelt in a message to the King of Italy 
says, “ Again a crisis in world affairs makes clear the 
responsibility of the heads of nations for the fate of their 
own people and indeed humaUty itself. It is my belief 
and of the American people that Your Majesty and your 
Government can greatly influence the a^mting of the out¬ 
break^ of war. America often find it difficult to 

vitaaliae the animoutibs whidi have often created a crisis 
among the nations of Europe, but we accept the fact that 
these nations have an absolute right to malntam their 
national independence, if they so deure. If that be a 
sound doctrine then it must apply to weaker as well as 
stronger nadoBa. The acceptance of this means peace 


because fear of aggression ends. The alternative, which 
means efforts by the strong to dominate the weak, will lead 
not only to war but to long future years of oppression on 
the part of victors and rebellion on the part of the van¬ 
quished—so Metory teaches.” 

President Roosevelt referred to his suggestion of 
April 14 for an understanding against aggression to be 
followed by discussions to seek a relief from the burden 
of armaments and open avenues of international trade and 
also discussions of political and territorial problems, and 
added, “Were it possible for Your Majesty’s Government 
to formulate proposals for a pacific solution of the present 
crisis along these lines, you may be assured of the earn¬ 
est sympathy of the United States. The Governments of 
Italy and the United States can today advance those ideals 
of Christianity which lately seem to have so often been 
obscured. The unheard voices of countless millions of 
human beings ask that they should not be vainly sacrificed 
again.” 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in China 

Inida feels honoured and gratified at the 
warm reception given to Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru in China and at Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek’s personal care for his safety. 

Chungkinc, Aug. 24. 

Four hundred representatives of the Kuomintang, 
Government and public organisations welcomed Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru when he arrived at Chungking air held 
at 13-30 y»terday afternoon. Chuchiahna, Secretary- 
General of the Kuomintang, greeted the distinguished visi¬ 
tor while school girls presented flowers. Public organi¬ 
sations gave tea reception in the afternoon and dinner in 
the evening in honour of the Indian leader, while Govern¬ 
ment ofBciais are tendering tea reception to-morrow. 

Marshal Chiang Kai-shek is receiving Pandit Nehru 
on Saturday while Lt.-Col. Prideauzbrune, head of the 
British Diplomatic Mission is entertaining the vistor to 
dinner this evening. Pandit Nehru has also promised to 
lunch with the American Ambassador, Mr. Nelson John¬ 
son. 

In a dark suit and a white “oversea cap,” similar 
to the one worn by General Franco and Signor Mussolini, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was given an enthusiastic wel¬ 
come at a mass meeting this afternoon. Picked members 
of “The Three Peoples Principles Youth Corps" of the 
Kuomintang, as also girl athletes, acted as a guard-of- 
honour, escorting Pandit Nehru to the meeting hail where 
Chenlifn, Minister of Education, and other prominent 
Government officials and civic leaders were also present. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru spent a thrilling and inter¬ 
esting first night in China’s war-time capital as th# result 
of an attempted Japanese air raid which was frustrated 
by Chinese pursuit planes after a fnrious air battle. 

Reuter learns as soon as the news of the Japanese 
planes heading for Chungking was received Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek personally telephoned to Mr. Chuchiahua, 
Secretary-General of the Kuomintang, asking the latter 
to look after the safety of Pandit Nehru who was accord¬ 
ingly taken to the well-constructed dug-out of the Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Wang Chunghui, where he met besides the 
Foreign Minister several other Government officials. 
During the raid Pandit Nehru spent two most interesting 
hours exchanging views on national and International ques¬ 
tions.— Reuter. 
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Congress of Anthropology and 
Pm-histork Archaeology 
in Turkey 

Calcutta, Aug. 11. 

Dt. Kalidas Nai;, of the Calcutta University, and 
Chairman, Calcutta Branch, Indian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, has been invited tu participate in the 18th 
International Congress of Anthropology and Pre^htstoric 
Archjeology. The Congress will be held about the middle 
of September at Istanbul under the patronage of the 
President of the Turkmh Republic. 

The Historical Society of Ankara (founded by Kemal 
Ataturk) will organise excursions into the atchseological 
Mtes of Turkey like Alaca Hoyuk ana Boghaz Koi where 
the earliest (14lh century B.C.) mention of Vedic Gods 
was discovered in a Hlttite-Mitanni treaty. 

Dr. Nag has be^n invited to deliver an address on 
ihe ‘ Pre-historic bank-ground of Indian Aichaeology' and 
be proposes *to draw the attention of the antiquarians 
assembled in the Congiiss lo the veritable mine of ancient 
culture, that u India.’ Dr. Nag will visit the cultural 
institutions of Syria and Palestine like the American 
University of Beyrut and the Hebrew University of Jeru- 
Hulem. delivcnng, at the latter place a few lectures on 
^Tagore and Gandhi as Educationists.’ From Palestine, 
Dr. Nag will visit the excavation sites and field-museums 
of Iraq and thence proceed overland to Teheren where 
he will deliver a course of lectures on * Indian Art and 
Archeeology ’ as a guest-lecturer to the University of Tehc* 
lan, Iran.— A. F. /. 

Disciplinary Action Against Sj. 

Subhas Chandra Bose 

So much has already been written by so 
many persons on the disciplinary action taken 
by the Congress Working Committee against 
Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose and so many days 
have already passed since the action was 
taken that it would not be proper for us to 
inflict on the public another long note on the 
subject—^particularly when the whole world is 
faced with issues of the gravest character. 
Sufiioe it to say that in ot» humble opinion 
the action taken was neither constitutionally 
correct nor consonant with expediency. We 
could have stated the reasons for our opinion 
but refrain from doing* so. We shall not 
complain if the majority of our readers or 
even all of them thinK we are wrong, though we 
think we are right. 

Mahatma Gandhi On the Wardha 
Decisions 

In the course of a statement issued to the 
Press Mahatma Gandhi says : 

“I continue to receive mostly abusive letters about, 
what may be called the Subhas Baba resolution of the 
'K'orking Committee. I also saw a letter addressed to 
Hajendra Babn, which can hardly be surpasaed in the uae 


of filthy language. I have seen some criticisms about die 
war lesolutian.’' 

It is a shame that there are men in the 
country like the writers of these letters. 

We have no desire to comment at length 
on Mahatmaji’s statement, but will make a few 
remarks on a few points. 

Gandhiji says : 

“In my opinion the action taken by the Working 
Committee was the mildest possible.” 

We are temperamentally reluctant to use 
superlatives, as such use very often leads to 
the violation of truth. We will not say more. 

Perhaps Gandhi ji thinks Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose has been guilty of a very 
heinous ofience. We disagree. 

Mahatmaji *says, Sj. Bose “ had pitted 
himself against the Working Committee, if not 
the Congress organieation.” Of course, if 
S]. Bose thought that the Working Committee 
(i. e., the rightist majority of its members) had 
pitted themselves against him ever since he 
stood as a candidate for the presidentship for 
the second time and could even prove it, 
that would not justify him m pitting himself 
against the Committee. Nor would he be 
justified in pitting himself against the Congress 
organisation, which has for years been con¬ 
trolled by the rightists under the dictatorship 
of Mahatma Gandhi, if he believed that that 
organization had been pitted against him and 
if he could prove the correctness of his belief. 
That 18 our conclusion so far as abstract 
reasoning goes. 

But as Sj. Bose is a human being, not an 
abstract entity, it is possible that the 
attitude of the (rightist) Working Committee 
and the (rightist) Congress organization to¬ 
wards him has determined his altitude towards 
them without hi- being conscious of the fact. 
We do not say tliat tliat is what led him to 
initiate the 9th of .July protest movement. We 
are speaking of a possibiliiy. It would appear 
from Sj. Boso’s statements that in his opinion 
he acted from a sense of duty. That is not at 
all improbable. 

We have not written this note and the pre¬ 
vious note in a controversial spirit. Had we 
chosen to enter into a controversy, we could have 
marshalled plenty of arguments—^may be of 
a trivial character—in support of our opinions. 
But our object is different. We desire that a 
man of Mahatmaji's position will scrutinize 
the actions of the rightist leaders, from the 
time that many of them issued their statement 
against Sj. Bose’s candidature for the president- 
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ship for the second time to the time when Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad was placed in the presidential 
chair in what many, including ourselves, consi¬ 
der an unconstitutional and irregular manner, 
in tlie way that h© has scrutinized Sj. Bose’s 
actions. V/heA was done to Sj. Bose at Tripuri, 
including the maneuvring for passing the 
Pant resolution, should also come under 
Mahatmaji’s scrutiny. 

No scrutiny of tho conduct of only one 
party can lead to any satisfactory conclusion. 


“ Thp. Abode of the Nation ” 

The Mahajati-Sadan (“ The Abode of the 
Nation”) or Congress House has been a 
desideratum in Calcutta. All* the purposes 
which, according to Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
it 18 intended to serve are not at present 
served by any edifice, public or private, which 
we have in Calcutta. 

For the collection of funds it is perhaps 
necessary to appoint trustees in whose integrity 
the public has faith and a solvent, efficient 
and reliable treasurer like the late Sir R. N. 
Mukerjee but for whose treasurership of the 
Chitta Ranjan Seva Sadan Funds sufficient 
funds could not perhaps have been raised. 

The short speech which Rabindranath 
Tagore delivered before laying the foundation 
stone of the building was entirely worthy of 
the occasion, and it was one which he alone 
could have composed and delivered. We say 
this with relcrence to the original Bengali 
speech, of which the English translation gives 
the gist, as it were. All who know Bengali 
should read the original speech. 


Subfuts Chandra Bose At the Foundation 
Laying of Congress House 

The speech which Sj. Subhas Chandra 
Bose delivered on the occasion of the laying of 
the foundatiou stone of Mahajfiti-Sadan, asking 
Rabindranath Tagore to do so, was quite ap¬ 
propriate and unexceptionable except for one 
passage, which is extracted below. Said he : 


Today clouds have darkened our political finnainent 
and the Congress stands ai one of the cross-roads of his- 
tory. Shall we hark back again to the days of Conatitu- 
tiMialiem Vfhich we thought we had discarded in 1920? 
Or* ahall we continue along the path of inaes>moventent 
which ends in maas-struggle ? I shall not enter into a 
controversy. I diall only aay this that the awakened 
masses of Ma cannot give up the method of self-help 
and self-reliance, of mass-organization and masa-atruggle 
whit ^llfca s given them the success they have won and 
whi||Hi^ bring them the greater success that is yet to 


come. Above all, they cannot give up their birth right, 
for a sordid bargain with alien Imperialism,” 

Though Subhas Babu said he would not 
enter into a controversy, he not only referred 
(o a controversial matter but mentioned the 
principal points at issue, too. Nay more, he 
hinted that those who differed from him were 
trying to induce the masses to “ give up their 
birth rigid of freedom for a sordid bargain with 
alien Imperialism. ” All this was inappropriate 
to the occasion, and need not and shouldi not 
have been said. As we do not possess sufficient 
infonnation on the subject, we shall not discuss 
whether any leaders arc actually carrying on 
any negotiations with “ alien Imperialism ”. 
Even if some are, Subhas Babu chose the wrong 
occasion to refer to the topic. 

As regards constitutionalism, it is not wrong 
so long as a constitution servos national 
ends. Acceptanefe of ministry was decided mon 
by the Congress as it was thought that if Con¬ 
gressmen became ministers they would be able 
in that way to prepare the country for the final 
struggle, should such a struggle bo necessary. 
If our memory serves us right, we were not in 
favour of Congressmen accepting office. We 
gave our reasons when the matter was under 
discussion. Subhas Babu was opposed to it in 
great part, but also stated the probable 
advantages that might accure to the country 
if office were accepted. 

Several ministers, e.g., Mrs. Vijaya-lakshmi 
Pandit, have frankly declared that provincial 
autonomy cannot and will not lead to Swaraj. 
But having put their hands to the plough they 
must reach the end of the furrow. They per¬ 
haps feel that they must extract all the good 
they can from constitutionalism as implied in 
working the provincial machinery. 

It may be that just as provincial autonomy 
has been accepted and' is being worked for 
gaining some advantages, federation may be 
accept^ and worked for similar advantages 
if the accepters and would-be workers are con¬ 
vinced that such advantages, are sure or very 
likely to accrue. We do not definitely know 
the men and the parties who may be in favour 
of accepting federation under such conditions. 
But in any case it is best not to impute mean 
motives. 

It was perhaps with reference to office 
acceptance that Mahatma Gandhi observed that 
the parliamentary mentality had come to stay. 
Opposed to that mentality is tte revolutionary 
mentality. In Mahatmaji’s opinion the country 
is not yet morally equipped for bringing about. 
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a non-violent revolution by mass civil dis¬ 
obedience, and that is the only kind of revolution 
desirable, and the only‘kind practicable, too, in 
India. 

The Revolutionary Urge ” 

We confess we are lacking in the revolu¬ 
tionary urge, which Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose is 
enamoumed of. 

We know storms and volcanic upheavals 
and erraptions do some good. , But nevertheless 
we do not desire them. 

Revolutions have also done some good, 
though the most famous revolutions in history 
w^ere sanguinary. We do not know of any blood- 
Ic's revolutions which may be comparable to 
them m vastness and the degree of radical 
changes produced. 

But our dislike ol revolutions is not due 
merely to the bloody character of most or 
many of them. There are other reasons. For 
instance, in revolutions things happen or are 
done m a hurry. It takes a long time after¬ 
wards to mend the defects of hurried 
happenings and actions. Along with what is 
evil, revolutions destroy much that is good. 
Much injustice is done in days ol revolutions, 
as the primal animal instincts of men are then 
let loose. It takes time to redross the wrongs 
done. Some wrongs are never redressed. 
Taking everything into consideration, we are 
for comidered radical reform in all directions, 
though that may apparently take more time 
than revolutions. 


Cession of Alemndretta to Turkey 

Our note on the cession of Al(“xandretta to 
Turkey in our last August number (page 137) 
referred to a bright and a dark aspect of the 
event. But it seems in referring to its brighter 
aspect we were under a misconception, as the 
following extract from the Jewish Frontier of 
New York will show : 

"... it aeems that the current degeneration ot 
international relations is also sweeping away the manda¬ 
tory system that has been in eiislence for the pwt two 
decades. When Japan began to disregard its obligations 
toward its mandated territories, the answer was simple. 
Japan turned fascist, hence no one could expect it to act 
according to any code of international morals .... 

“But today we are confronted with an act of a 
supposedly democratic and responsible government which 
reSecls the same attitude of cynicism toward internatioM 
obligations. The Government of France _ ceded the 
Alexandretta district of Syria to Turkey. This area con¬ 
tains only a minority of Turks and it had beep p^ionsly 
agreed that it remain as an autonomous unit within Syria. 
The present step was taken without either the consent of 


Syria, which France governs under a mandate, ot the 
acquiescence of the League of Nations. International horse 
trading thus reverts to older forms when obligations and 
the desires of the population were not taken into account. 
Following upon the White Paper on Palestine issued by 
Blngland, which repudiates all the promises and obliga¬ 
tions to the Jews, the cession of Alexandretta constitutes 
a serious breach in the mandatary system. 

“ Naturally, there are explanations for this move. 
Undoubtedly, the cession of this region was demanded 
by Turkey as the price for its joining the anti-Hitler 
front. France may thus plead that the exigencies of the 
situation required that this step be taken. However, such 
alibis carry but little conviction. 


Bengal P. C. C, and Disciplinary 

Action Against Sj. Subhas Bose 

The followilig resolution was passed at an 
emergent meeting of the executive council of 
the Bengal Provincial Congrego Committee held 
on the 25th of August last : 

Thib Council deplores the recent decision of the 
Congre8«» Working Committee whereby the unanimously 
elected President of the B. P. C. C. has been removed 
from office in an arbitrary high-handed manner and with' 
out any justification whatsoever. 

This Council re-'affirms its full confidence in Sj. Siib> 
has Chandra Bose and is eraphattcally of opinion that 
for the successful prosecution of Congress work in the 
province, his leaderhip is indispensable. 

This Council desires to draw the attention of the 
Working Committee to the intense resentment and indigna* 
tion that has been caused throughout the province, not 
only among Congressmen, but also among the publie at 
large by the above decision of the Working Committee. 
Hie resentment and indignation roused has cieated an 
atmosphere in which it is impossibe for the vast majority 
of Congressmen to retain confidence in the present Work¬ 
ing Committee. This meeting, therefore, requests the 
Working Committee to reconsider and rescind this deci¬ 
sion as early as possible so that public feeling in the 
province may be appeased and Congress work may be 
carried on with the usual vigour and enthusiasm. 

The Executivi' Council has also resolved 
that pending the final decision of the Working 
Committee the office of the president of the 
Bengal P. C. C. be kept vacant and all the 
business of the B. P. C. C. be transacted in 
consultation with Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose. 

In democratic bodies the authority em¬ 
powered to punish to the extent of dismissal or 
final expulsion is or should be the electing and 
appointing authority and vice versa. In the 
present case the executive body of the B. P. C. C. 
has not, therefore, done anything undemocratic in 
desiring that its resolutions should be considered 
by the Working Committee. According to the 
Congress consdtution the Working Committee 
has, it is to be presumed, the power to take 
disciplinary_ action. But the question is, was 
it democratic to take disciplinary action against 
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an offic-bearer without reference to the views 
of those who elected and appointed him ? 

Certain other opinions of the Executive 
Council of the B. P. C. C. deserve attention. 
One is that too much importance should not be 
attached to mere technicalities, to the exclusion 
of other considerations. 

Hue Council would like to remind the present Work¬ 
ing Committee of the unconstitutional and ultra vires 
eharaeier of Pant resolution which was nevertheless not 
ruled out of order by Sj. Bose at Tripuri on the ground 
that a large number of members of the All-India Congress 
Committee were in its favour and this Council expresses 
the hope that in dealing with important issues, the Presi¬ 
dent of the A.-I. C. C. will not be guided by mere techni¬ 
calities. . . 

In the opinion of the Council the election 
of Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the present president 
of the Congress, and therefore also, the selection 
of the members of the present Working 
Committee by him, are of doubtful validity. 

Apart from these considerations, there is another 
factor which makes it difficult to accept the verdict of 
the Working Committee. The present Working Com¬ 
mittee is, to say the least, of doubtful validity itself. In 
the first place, the election of a new Congress I’resident 
had taken place before the resignation of the outgoing 
President was accepted by the A.-l. C. C.—a proc^ure 
which is unheard of in democratic institutions. Secondly, 
the new President should have been elected by the general 
body of delegates and his election by the A.-I, C. C. 
Was obviously for a political reason, e«., that the mem¬ 
bers of the present Woiking Committee were not sure of 
commanding a majority among the delegates. Thirdly, 
the then Presiden' of the meeting of the A.-1. C. C. 
Mrs. Naidu, bad declared at the outset that ^e was 
going to be unconstitutional and after this announcement 
of hers, the election of the new President of the A.-I. C. C. 
took place. 


Another Important Work on Raja 
Rammohun Roy 


Wc are glad to leant that another impor¬ 
tant work on Raja Rammohim Roy, under the 
editorship of Dr. J. K. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D., 
Bar-at-Law, is going to be out shortly. It is 
in the press. It is a selection from official 
records supplemented by an historical introduc¬ 
tion. Besides containing the full history of the 
case of the King of Delhi, in which connection 
Rammohun was sent to England as an envoy, 
it will comprise a very interesting and in many 
parUoulars a new account of the affairs of the 
last Mughals from Shah Alam to Bahadur Shah. 
In abort, it will throw a new light on the last 
chapter of the history of the Mughals, based on 
"herto unpublished records, which should be 
|iou8ly looked forward to by every student 
pre-British Indian history. 



Anglo-PoUsh Agreement 

London, Aug. 25. 

An agreement for mutual assiatance between Britain 
and Poland has been signed at the Foreign Office by 
Lord Halifax and the Poli.li A iibassador. 

It consists of eight articles, laying down the circum¬ 
stances in which the parties will come to each other’s 
assistance. 

Article 1 provides ; Should one of the contracting 
parties become engaged in hositilities with a European 
Power in consequence of aggression by the latter, the 
other contracting party will immediately give the party 
engaged in hostilities all support and assistance in its 
power. 

Article 2 states that the provisions of Article 1 will 
also apply in the event of any action by a European power 
which clearly threatened directly or indirectly the in¬ 
dependence of one of the contracting parties and was 
of such a nature that the party in question considered it 
vital to resist it with armed forces. 

Should one of the contracting parties become engaged 
in hostilities with, a European power in consequence of 
action by that power which threatened the independence 
or neutrality of another European state in such a way 
as to constitute a clear menace to the security of that 
contracting party, the provisions of Article 1 will apply 
without prejudice however to the rights of the other 
European State concerned. 

Article 3 provides : Should a European power attempt 
to undermine the independence of one of the contract¬ 
ing parties by processes of economic penetration or any 
other w-.y, the contracting parties will support each 
other in resistance of such attempts. Should the Euro¬ 
pean power concerned thereupon embark on hostilities 
against one of the contracting parties, the provisions of 
Article 1 will apply. 

Article 4 states that methods of applying the under¬ 
takings of mutual assistance are to be established between 
competent naval military and air authorities of the con¬ 
tracting parties. 

Article S provides for the exchange of complete and 
speedy information concerning any development, which 
might threaten the independece of the contracting parties. 

Article 6 lays down that the contracting parties should 
communicate with each other in on undertaking of 
assistance against aggression which they have already given 
or may in future give to other States. 

Article 7 provides that should the contracting parties 
be engaged in hostilities in consequence of the applica¬ 
tion of the present agreement they will not conclude an 
armistice or treaty of peace, except by mutual agreement. 

Article B provides that the agreement will lemaiB 
in force for five years, subject to six months’ notice and 
denunciation.—/iewer. 


What Congress Would Do In 
Case of War 

Some Indian troops have been sent to 
Malaya and Egypt for defensive purposes. The 
question is, for whose defence ? If for the 
defence of India, why were not the members of 
the Central Legislature informed' beforehand 
and their consent obtained after convincing 
them ? The present constitution of India doe* 
not make it incumbent on the part of tht 
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Government of India to do this. But Congress 
and otlier Nationalists Jiave always insisted 
upon having their say upon questions of defence 
jiiid in fact upon controlling all matters rela¬ 
ting to defence. This demand cannot be ipiored 
for all time, and if the British Government be 
wise they should conciliate Indian public 
opinion in view of the difficult times ahead—or 
ratlier the difficult times in whose midst all 
nations already find themselves. Sucli being the 
case, the Government of India could have 
called a special session of the Central Legisla¬ 
ture and <‘onvinced the members that the 
movement of troojts intended was necessary for 
the defence of India, ft is not a very secret 
matter. Defensive measures and steps of 
eicater importance and urgency arc discussed 
m tlie British Parliament. 

But suiiiiosing a special session could not 
lor some reason be summoned, at least the 
party leaders’ cometH ought to have been 
oblaineil after convincing them. It is said that 
they were wfoi-mcd tli.at troops were being sent. 
Bui mere information is not enough. 

If the troops liave not been sent in the 
intere.sts of the safety of India but in iuii>erial 
inlerests, the step is clearly wrong. And what 
makes it more so is that India is to bear the 
cost in the fonn of salaries of the troops and 
other expenses. 

Another question which incidentally arises 
is, if India can remain safe after the dispatch 
of ‘•o many of her soldiers abroad, why sliouhl 
not her army bo reduced proiiortionaicly and 
her military exiienditure reduced ? On the 
other hand, if in the absence of a part of her 
anny India’s safety be doubtful, that part 
ouj^it noil to have been sent out. 

In the circumstances which have arisen, 
the members of the Congress Assembly party 
have been asked by the Congress authorities to 
absent themselves from the ensuing session of 
the Assembly. In our oiiinion merely absenting 
themselves would not be an effective protest. 
Perhajis the resignation of the members and 
tlieir re-election may be more effective. 

That which could produce a deadlock 
would in reality be the most effective step. 
Congress leaders should take counsel to deter¬ 
mine what would clog the administrative 
wheels. 

We havo not yet discussed what Congress 
would do if a war broke out involving Britain 
in it. According to the rights implied in 
Dominion Status, the Dominions are free to 
tako the side of Britain in her war, or to remain 
neutral, but not free to join the enemy. India 

3^ 


not being a Dominion can be dragged into any 
war, even if her interests be not even remotely 
involved. The Congress attitude is well known. 
It would oppose India’s participation in any 
imperialist war of Great Britain. But it is 
not (juite easy to define a British imperialist 
war. It Germany attacked Poland and if 
Britain went to the' latter’s rescue would Uiat 
be an imperialist war 7 If when Germany was 
about to swallow up Czechoslovakia, Britain 
gave military help to the Czei^i Government, 
would that have been an imperialistic move ? 

There are some anti-Imiierialist Indians 
who appear to think thait every war in which 
Britain may be engaged, even if it be a war 
for helping a democratic country to defend 
itself against aggression, must be considered 
imperialistic, so long as Britain does not 
yield to Imlia’s national demajid of freedom. 
It is difficult to subscrilie to this view. 

If Britain drags India against her will 
into a war in which her interests arc not at 
stake, Congressmen and other nationalists must 
protest and oppose it in speech and on paiicr, 
but they cannoit prevent the country being so 
draggeil. That is the real situation. The 
Go-vernment can incur any military expenditure 
it likes. It is illegal to tell soldiers who are 
already in the amiy not to fight, and to 
lirevcnt recruitment by direct or indirect means 
Inis been made unlawful. 

By an amendment of the (lovernment of 
India Act the Government of India has been 
cmiiowered to reijuire the jirovincial govern¬ 
ments to carry out its orders in war time. 
So the jirovincial ministers have cither to do 
the bidding of the central government or 
resign. Standing for election after resigning 
and getting re-eleoted may create some sensa¬ 
tion but cannot bring about a peniuinent 
di(‘adlo<-k. For the Governor can susjiend the 
con.slilution and aissumo all the powers of the 
ministers himself. 

The Wbrking Committee is in favour of 
the provincial ministries co-operating with the 
British Government if India is directly 
at tacked. But docs it much matter in reality 
whether the ministers co-operate or resign ? 

We are in such a pitiable position that we 
can do nothing ourselves to defend the country 
against attack. That is the greatest glory of 
British rule. 

If Britain had been just and wise she could 
have raised the largest number of citizen 
soldiers in the world from this counti-y as her 
friends. But she has in her timid and 
suspicious selfishness chosen to keep the, 
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pooplo of India in tlie helplesa pohition of 
helfits. 

AU-India AntirCommunal “ Award ” 
Conference 

The fourth All-Iiwlda Anti-Coinmnual 
“ Award ” (''•oiifercncc was lield in Calcutta in 
the Calcutta [Inivcrsity Institute Hall on the 
27th of August laftt. The proceedings coin- 
menccd wdth tlie singing of the Bande 
Mataram song in full. 

Though admission was by tickets for which 
at least one rupee eacli had to be paid, the big 
liall and its galleries were full. The inaugural 
uddn“.s.s was delivered by Sir P. C. Ray. Sir 
Manniatha Nath Mukherji was the chairman of 
the Rc’ception Committee. After his address had 
been delivered Mr. M. S. Aney, the President 
1)1 file session delivered his address. All the 
addresses were ably written ami exposed the 
highly unjust and injurious character of the 
so-called Award. That it was not and should not 
be called an award was shown by many of the 
speakers. 

Some 500 delegates attended from different 
parts of the country. Loud speakers having 
been provided both within and outside the hall 
the gathering outside the gate also could follow 
the speakers. 

Before the iirincipal resolution was moved, 
Sir N. N. Sirear, i-etired Law Member of the 
(loverninent of India, delivered a very remark¬ 
able address. His eonclusions are given Ik'Iow 
in his own words. 

Having regard to the anpreme neeeaaity of a united 
Woe, whether that leadv to change in the Comnninal 
deciaiun, in reasonably distant future or not, the question 
is what should be done to attain that end, 

I shall state my conclusions ‘seriatim ’: 

(1) We must try to convert to our views those who 
still believe in the formula “ Neither dccept nor reject.” 
I venture to suggest that, aUhongh we cannot wipe off 
the past, yet recrimination about past events and conduct 
will serve no useful purpose, and must be avoided. 

The task may not he easy, because Bengal Congress 
is part of All-India Congress, and the Communal shoe 
does not pinch the Hindus in Contjress Provinces. 

(2) There iihanid be consolidation of Hindu opinion 
and efforts in Bengal, and the necessity for the same 
being roSecled tin- the 'Bengal Legislature. 

. For siiocoss of .this effort, constructive work wjlj lie 
npcetiMry. ,and pot tjaerqly speephes, .processions and 
tiding out boys and ftrils from schools and colleges. 

131 The artificial barrier betwfeen Scheduled and 
non-Schcdiiled castes must be madn to disappear and this 
can only be done by fair and sympathetic- ireatmenl, by 
acts, and not by mere declaration,, remembering we have 
to atone for past short^mmings. 

<41 For the next Assembly elections, let not a single 
Hindu vote be cast for a Hindu candidate, unless be will 
be 'idling to openly discard the formula “ Neither accept 

. u- 


nor reject,” and equally openly to join not only in the 
protest against the Communal decision, but to declare 
that he will try to preserve, safeguard and promote Hindu 
rights, subject to the interest of the whole Province and 
justice for other communities. 

(5) That the spade-work and preliminaries for this 
work should be taken up from now, and not left for 
a future date nearer the next election. 

Sir N. N. Sircar concluded bis address as 
follows : 

The five heads 1 have given require no further expla- 
nation, but I would like to way just a few words on the 
formula “ Neither ^ccepl noi reject.” It is sometimes said 
that tho^e who brieve in the formula, have declared the 
Communal Award to be anti-national and anti-democratic, 
and is not that enough ? I say -mout certainly not. The 
declaration is quite useless, if it is not implemented hy 
overt acts, and active opposition. 

In this connection T would like to give you an in¬ 
cident, which was of the kind to l>e expected. 

After Congress had remained neutral in the Assembly 
on the voting on the Communal decision, one of the nine 
Members of the JomI Select Committee, who supported 
the cause of the Hindus because he believed it lo be 
just, wrote to me a IctUr, in which is mated—“Is it not 
useless to try to help your community when they arc 
determined not to help ihemsclvct. ? ” 

In concluding may T say that I have attempted only 
an analysis of the general situation, time not permitting 
my dealing with the Communal decision in its various 
aspects. A decision which has created an unthink¬ 
able situation, viz. : a majorif> community coming 
through special electoialc has been given weight- 
age in the shape of the excess scats not justified on popu¬ 
lation or any other basis. Why should not my friends 
of ilic Muslim Community against whom I have no 
animus, take and try hard to retain a gift, and give it 
up on the quixotic ground that it is undeserved. 

Where they are in minority they gel weighlage 
because minorities deserve assistance. In Bengal where 
they are in majority they receive weighlage, possibly not 
because they are really liked, but because they are less 
disliked than theii Hindu hrolhers. 

U is quite likelv that the lime is not distant, when 
both will be looked upon with equal disfavour. 

There is a legal maxim—“Where the equities are 
equal, i.aw prevails”—and may we not expect a political 
maxim—“Where both ate equally obnoxious let justice 
be done.” 

After this momentary Ijghl-hearled digression. I would 
like to offer this Conference my whole-hearted support 
and my sincere wishes for its ultimate nucces.s, however 
much wind and tide may l>e adverse lo us just at the 
piT>«<*m moment. Let us continue our efforts with single- 
minded earnestness without animus against any other 
community, for rightifig a grievous wrong done to us, 
We -aoek no favours at the expense of the legitimate 
claims of other communities, but we cannot acquiesce in 
a lyrong, bqcausq^ peacq at any price may be prompted 
by an undesirable defeatist mentality. 

Main Resoiuiions of AnXuCommimaX 
Award Conference 

The two main resolutions of the ’ Confer¬ 
ence are printed below. 

“This Conference records once again its strong dis¬ 
approval of the Government’s deci^on on the communal 
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problem, wbuch ba% been wr^ngfly calUd ‘Communal 
Award ’ jna^murli as 

(t) It retains and extends^ tbr evil of beparati com 
iniinal eletlorates whiih is fatal to tlie developmem of 
ic presentation upon a national basis on which alone a 
system of responsible goveinmeiit can possibly be rooted 
(*/) provide*- statutory majorities with separate com 
miinal electorates which are wholly opposed to the 
limiiple of lesponsible government, 

fi«) IS cahulaud to imptdt the growth of common 
national feeling and to accenfiiau lommunal billemess, 

(if) IS grossly unfair to the Hindus, particularly in the 
((ntrai I e^islaiui nil in the Provinna! 1 egislatuies of 
fhngal ihf Piiniab and Assam wheit liny have been 
dloiud seats less than what tbiir pioportion to the popu 
htinn rntiths thtm to, and 

(f) gives to iuiopeans partunlarly m Bengal and 
\sHani eximsivi itpri uilatiou at tlu ixpense of both 
Hindus and Muslims 

‘ This (onIniiK is of iipinion that a svst»m of 
M ponstble govtrnmcnl lan hi bused only on loint electo 
lutes and not on «n antinalionil system of lepresintation 
ue h as the ( ommuti il Award provides for 

fiirllur thi*- (luiferinei desiits i<i point out tin 
siiioiis (on'-eqiKticfs of the operulmn of the Awaid* 
during, the last tiw vtois wlmh go to show that the 
appn liensions m this ie,,aid lia\e conn trin fhe ‘Awai 1 
has ncenluited lommiinal bitttiness all over the eouniiy 
while in provinces like Bengal and the Piititah mcasuies 
hni^lulive administrative and (durational, which art 
fligrinily e intnunal in ehanciei have be(n adopted in 
utter disregaid alike of piihlie opinion and the t,aiions 
»f itisfm and fairpJiy As recent instances of such 
measures may he mentiomd the (alcutta Municipal 
Amendment Ad and the i eirimiinai rcseivatinn in the 
pulilie servie I s 

Propostd b) Sj Ramanaiida Cbatleijee and seconded 
by—Sj N ( Sen Mayor of (ahillta 

This (oiifertnec leqiiesls all political organiisations 
IS well as indivieludls opposed to the Communal Award to 
unite and work in co-operation in fighting the Award In 
•his (onnertion the Confertnee regrets tlu attitude of the 
(ongress towards the qiiistion ami urges it to revise itb 
pMKV and to strive for the levtrsal of the Award* 

Moved by Sj B ( ( halUrjcc, and stconded by- 

Nagendra Nath Sf n M L A 


Some of Those Who Addressed 
the Confetence 

^ Among those who addressed the Anti-Communal 
‘ Award ” Conference were Sj Akhil Chandra Dull, 
ML A Maharaja Sasikanta Aeharya, Sir N N Sircar 
Dr B S Moottie Sj Nishith Chandra Sen, Mayor of 
Calcutta, Maulvi Re/aulKarim, MA, BL Dr Shyama- 
prasad Mookherjee, Dr Harendra Coomar Mookberjec, 
M L A President AD-India Christian Association, Sj 
fl C Chaiterjee Barristei-at Law and Vice President, 
Bengal Hindu Mahasabha, Si Nagendra Nath Sen M L A, 
Dr P N Banerjee, MIA, (Central) Dr Radha 
Kumud Mookherjee M L C, Dr Nalinaksha Sanyal 
ML A, Sj Radha Kanta Malaviya (LI P), Sj Dhiresh 
( hakravarty and Sj Ramananda Chatterjee 

Messages to the A.-C. “ Award ” 

Conference 

Poet Tagore sent the following message • 

“I have already expressed my views clearly on the 
Communal Award. In my present weak stale of health I 


do not feel strong enough to repeat the ^ame thing. 
Kindly accept what I have already said about the Award. 
With this ] beg leave of you for the present 

Sj P R Das in (ourse of his messagt says “I 
hope your Conftrence will be a great sucess a& it 
deserves to be” 

Sj V D Savarkar wires “ Regret inability to 
attend the Confertnee Confidence in i^csidenr Anrvs 
lead Wish success” 

Sir ( Y (hintamoni says netd not assure ymi 

of mv complete sympathy with thf aim of thi ( onhrend 
I have never altered my opinion that the so-called Com 
liuinal Award is grossly unfair to the Hindus and to no 
sfUion of them moie than to the Hindus of Bengal ” 


Spade-Work for Doing Away with 
Communal Decision 

Clt tifilit-tlunkinR atiil iiistK c-l(iMng ptinorih 
wild know tin facts .u( convindil that llii 
( oniimiinl Dmsion has. been iniviuons not only 
to tilt intcKsts ol the Hindus—paituularly ol 
Bengal but is mjiinotis to tin taust of national 
unity and fittdom dll tnti India The pratti- 
(dl (pustioiv to bt isked Old answtrtd is wbdt 
should Ik done to get ud of the ditcision 

Btfoit making a lew suggestions, we wish 
to ni ikt some piebminary obseivdtions 

\\i Bengalis and lliose non-Bi'ngalis who 
die kind towdiels us make too miuli of Bengal 
tuning unsettltd the “settled lact” of the 
Paititmn of Bengal 

In the fiist place, the paititiein lids not been 
in itdlity exactly levtised The old paiti- 
tum lias been folltiwed by a new paitition. the 
motive oi tlu two being tlu sdint, namely, the 
weakening of the Bengali people—pattieulaih 
the Hindu Bengalis Tlie object of the Anti- 
jiirlition dgilatiein was to bung togetbei dll the 
Bengali f [leaking aieas undei one [ireivmeial 
ddinmistration Tliat objeet was neit iully gaincel 
Hence the “ settled fact ” of the partition of 
Bengal by Ijoid Curzem wa» not really fully 
imsettlwl 

In the seeemd place, what was done in 1912 
was elonc in great [lart to eoneiliatc the people 
eif Bihar and Orissa What was deme m justice 
to them was well done, but the injustice done 
to the Bengalis was wrong Justice could and 
‘hould bale been done to the Biharis and the 
Onyas without wionging the Bengali people 
For this wrong we do not, of oouise hold the 
Bihaiis and the Onyas responsible What was 
done in 1912 w.is partly the result of the Bengali 
anti-partition agitation and partly due to the 
desire of the British Government (in their own 
interests of course) to please the Biharis and 
the Onyas If at present the British Govern¬ 
ment feel tll6 necessity of reversing tJie 
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Coroiuuiisl Decision in order to please some 
party or parties, then it may be reversed. 

In tlie third place, thnugli lord Ourzon 
partitioned Bengal in imperial inU-rests, yef it 
was after all a provincial affair. The Oomiuunal 
Decision is not a provincial affair, though it has 
adversely affected Bengal more than any other 
area. The Decision being an all-India affair, 
the agitation against it .should be all-India in 
character and greater in strength than the anti¬ 
partition agitation of Bengal. It should not be 
lost sight of that though the partition of Bengal 
was 0 jmivincial affair, the agitation against 
it was successful partly because it was jomed 
in by people outside Bengal also. 

The (’ongress authorities, have permitted 
agitation against the Decision on national 
grounds. Of the Indian nation the Hindus form 
the most important and essential part, not only 
because tliey arw the numerical majority, but 
also because they represent India's intellect, 
knowledge, culture, public spirit, and whole¬ 
hearted devotion to the country, more than any 
other section or sections of the people. Ther(>- 
fore, if tlie strength of the Indian nation is to 
be maintained and increased, it is absolutely 
necessary to maintain and increase the strength 
of its most important and essential part, 
without injuring any other part, of course. It 
is well known that the Hindus do not want to 
deprive any other community of its just dues 
and rights; they do not want more than what is 
justly due to them. 

In order to maintain and increase the 
strength of the Hindus, whatever weakens the 
Hindus most be done away with. The Com¬ 
munal Decision weakens the Hindus in the 
Central Legislature, degrading them to the 
iwsition of a powerless minority from their just 
and rightful position of an undoubted and un¬ 
challengeable majority. It has weakened 
them in flic provinces also. It is common 
knowledge that it has made the Hindus of 
Bengal pow'crless in the Legislature, and they 
are going very rapidly to be practically exclu¬ 
ded from the administration also. But few 
lieople pay attention to the undoubted fact that 
the Communal Decision has weakened the 
Hindus in the Hindu-majority provinces also. 

Take the case of the United Provinces. 
There the Muslims form only 14 per cent, of 
the population. Yet the U. P. Ministry arc so 
afraid of this small minority that they nave not 
dared to take all the steps necessary to prevent 
and quell communal riots. They have felt 
compelled, as it were, to overlook the violent 


writings of the Muslim Urdu press which en¬ 
gender communal hatred. They have restricted 
the legitimate religious rights of the Hindus and 
removed some restrictions on the Muslims 
which were necessary for maintaining peace. 
As regards the Administration, it is far more 
in the hands of the Muslims and far less in 
those of the Hindus than either the numbers, or 
the public spirit, or the intellectual and cultural 
standing of the two communities, or all of them 
taken together, would justify. 

Therefore lor the maintenance and increase 
of the all-India and provincial strength of the 
Hindus, who constitute the core of the Indian 
nation, the Communal Decision must be knocked 
on the head. Unless the Decision goes, Hindu 
weakness eannot go; ami unless Hindu weak¬ 
ness is replaced by Hindu strength the 
weakne's of the Indian nation cannot be 
replaced by the strength of the Indian nation. 

The Hindus have to make this clear to the 
t'ongrcs.s, of which also the Hindus are the life 
and soul. Let the Hindu- of Bengal who havi' 
been the greatest sufferers front the Decision 
begin tho process. 

Our suggestion is that there should be at 
least as many members in Bengal of the Anti- 
Communal Dcci'ion Bloc as there are iinmary 
Congri-ss members. AVe call it a Bloc jiurpose- 
ly, as there’ may and should be in it Congressites, 
Hindu Mahasabhaites, Liberals, and persons 
who do not belong to any party whatsoever. 
There is no bar to a person being both a primaty 
Congress member and a primary Hindu Maha- 
sabha member. 

Our second suggestion is that whenever 
there is an election to the legislatuie, a district 
board or municipality, Hindu voters should vote 
only for those candidates who pledge them- 
seh’es in writing to work directly and indirectly 
against the Communal Decision. 

Our third suggestion is that Anti-C/ommu- 
nal Decision Blocs should be formed in provinces 
other than Bengal, too. 

Our fourth suggestion is that public opinion 
should be educated ea'erywhere wihh the ulti¬ 
mate object of persuading the ministries in the 
Congress provinces to demand of the British 
Govemmemt that the Communal Decision be 
done away with; if the demand be not met, the 
Congress ministers are to resign. 

Our last suggestion is that there should be 
an intensive campaign for rigid boycott of 
British goods with a view to bringing pressure 
on the British people for the reversing of the 
Communal Decision. 
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Report of the Bamu Raid 
Enquit y Committee 

A lashkar of some 300 to 400 ti insfrontici 
(iilx'sracn 1 aided the town of Bannu m the 
British Noith-West Fiontioi Pi ounce on Inly 
23, 1938 A committer nas iqiiiointed by the 
fjovernment of that iirovime to iiKiuire and 
submit a repoit The upoit has been siibmit- 
tesi and published The lommiltee’s findings 
iditing to the conduct of (he Deinity 
(’'omniissiom r of the Baiimi ijistricl has beu. 
tliiN summarized bv Th( Tnbunc of Lahore 

So fai os t(u Otpijiy Coinmissiontr is loncerncd, the 
(ommiltti dismisses the olli pation that hr either organized 
tij tonnivpd dt tlu raid av unworthy of cr<‘denie and savs 
that the evidtnit on the point dws not «v(n (umiilalivdv 
support ihi allegation But while the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner IS ixoneMtcd fjom this giave durge the Commit- 
Ite records against him tin finding that he “was latkmg 
m initiativt and did not take prnptr and siiong measuree 
t<i piolecl the lilt and propeity of utirens rommitted to 
hi" diarge and living in tin <ily which is a garrison 
town and should not havt been allowed to he raided by 
a Iashkar <onsi»,ting of only 300 to 400 nun, even though 
armt d with fin aims * Ihis finding is amply supported 
h> iIk (videuce hefoii tin CommitUe The failure of 
ihi Dtputy rommissionei to taki strong and proper 
nuasiiies may havt been paitly diit to his imprtssinn that 
HI th( niaxntt nance of inttrnal order against tiibd in- 
fuismn he nas suboidmite to the military aiilhorities” 
Bill the Comrmtlte rightly affirms that ‘this wa'» a wholly 
uioiieoiis impicssion ant! was neitlur supported by autho 
Mlv nor by prtietlent nor by prattict ” In point of fact 
tht existence of this impicssion in his mind shows all 
ibe more t Irarly that Major Laughton was not the kind 
of officer that should evtr have been appointed to the 
administrative charge of vo important a district as Bannu 

As ngards fhe inilitaiv iiutboutus the 
Commits o’h finding: is as lolluws 

‘ The Deputy Commissioner allowed himself to siii- 
render initiative to the military authorilies and the report 
of Bannu Brigade headquarters suggests that he was 
acting under their control Atcjordmg to tlu saint report 
ordci s for despatch of troops were issued between 10 13 
and 10*30 pm and the nulitaiy arrived at 11 p.m 
Mr Bowi n in answer to a question said that the mibtary 
gave no help in the dispersal or pursuit of the raiders.” 

Aganc 

“ TTie final point we would emphasise is that the 
law lays on the military commander the duty of obedience 
and on civil authorities the right of requisition The 
rircumbtances of the present case suggest that between 
10 a m and 10 p m on the 23rd July* 1938, the legal 
position as between the two authorities was not properly 
appreciated at Bannu ” 

On these findings The Tribune very justly 
observes * 

This IS obviously the leart that any impartial or dis¬ 
passionate critic could say, and it is the clear duty of 
both the civil and the military autWities to see that 
this thoroughly discreditable state of things is never 
allowed to recur 

Regarding civil officers other than the 


wy 

Deputy Commis^ionoi tlie CmmniUeeV findings 
aie as condemnatoiv as thost relating to that 
officer and the militaty authonties 

Some of the most important civil offiieis were not 
presint in the cit) at all This is panic itlarlv true of 
tlu Assistant Commissioner, K B Ibrahim Khalil Khan, 
and the Supennlendeiit of Police “It is rcgntlabh,” 
Hdys tlu ( ommittei, “that during those cTilical days when 
iherc was an apprehension of tioubh, both the ^sslstaut 
(ommiHsionei and the Superintendent of Polm wire 
absent fiom Bannu We do not think that leave of 
alisime should lu so readily gianted to kiy officers in 
times of diMtiibancr The prehcme of a ca)»abb Assist mt 
< ommiHsirmcr on the 23rd Jiil> might Iium made much 
diffMcnci and would have stiengtluncd tlu 1) CV hands 
I he same appi cs with greater force to ihi S P’ 

As ug.uds tilt offietih attuilh present in 
tlu <it3 at tlu ^lUK ol tlic raid the ('nmmittee 
cnndudts atttt a ( lulul (xanimuiion ol tite 
(iKuiU'-ttinccs and the cMdcnto that 

iluv did not on thi night of the raid sliow the qualities 
of foKsight ahrliusv and drive medid to nuct a difficult 
and dangeiouv siination which did not «omc ujMm them 
(iitinly unheralded 

Avoiding (o out I tIuiH tonUmpoiiuy 

This IS no matt! I foi sui prist when it is home in 
mind thrt in the ahstmi of tlu Supemitindcni of Poli/e, 
dll office 1 of 14 years standing the police were placed in 
the charge of an AssiHtaiil Suptimlendcnt of Police who 
was a veiy jiinioi officer and had at that time a total 
siivKt of only 19 inonllis to his endit What followed 
might easily have lutn expected Although information 
was itceived at 10 am ahniil the intended raid and was 
passed on by tlu IKpiity roramissumti to the senior 
Indian Ga/ctl(d officer piesenl at the siahon, no action 
in the way of htiecial police precaution was taken diiimg 
the day The police officers were so iinpnpaicd that they 
weie aetiially alUndiug a dinner party at the qiiaiters 
of ihf (ity Inspector It look the Assistant Superintend¬ 
ent 40 minutes to hold tlu consultation and to leaeh 
the police lines after he had got definite information 
about the impending raid Ifc was still uncertain as to 
what he should do when at about 9 pm he was told that 
the laiders had actiialiy entered the city and that looting 
was going on in the ba/ar It is conclusively established 
hy evidence that ‘ the Assistant Supeiintendtnt of Police 
macle up his mmd as instructed, to go into the city after 
the raiders had nached then objective and begun to 
(iamage the property of Bannu citizens,” and tliat “with 
the exception of a small gate guard consisting of four 
constables undci the command of a lance head constable, 
there was nobody else at the railway gate or anywhere 
on the route from Gumbati to the City, to stop the 
entrance of the Lashkar into the iity” A more dis¬ 
graceful stale of things cannot well be imagined, and H 
IS the clear duty of the Govemment, on whom lies the 
responsibility for the protecticai of the life and properly 
of the citizens to bring home to those responsible for this 
criminal act of negligence the enormity of their offence, 
and also adopt the strongest possible measures to prevent 
a recurrence of this tragedy. 

The Committee has recommended the 
following measures among others to be taken: 

(1) The rigour of the Arms Act should be relaxed and 
people living within eleven miles of the administered areas 
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in Hannii and D. I. Khan should bo allowed to buy arms 
more freely. 

(2) The, eyaUJin of police intelligeme should be improv¬ 
ed or aiiRmonled, the Frontier Constabulary should 1» in- 
iTeased and placed under the control of the Provincial 
Covemment, 

(3) The tribes most be hned for kidnapping a British 
subject, and if a ransom has to be paid to obtain the 
release of kidnapped persons it must be deducted from the 
allowanees payable to the tribes eoncemed. 

(4) Villagers and townsmen should be organised in 
militias and the Khasadars shoulil he teplaccd by the Fron¬ 
tier Constabulary. 

(5) A molorablc road interspersed by forts and a 
tower should be constructed on the administrative border 
and wireless telephones should be provided between the 
headituarters and all posts. 

(6) The Provincial Government should become directly 
assoiialed with the administration of the tribal territory. 

(7) Joint elceioraics should be intjodnced for election 
to iwal and pinvincial bodies with a view to improving 
the telations between Hindus and Muslims. 

All tlicsp recoitiinendations arc very impor¬ 
tant and useful. But what arc the Central and 
Provincial Covernmenls going to do to bring it 
litmie to the civil and military authorities con¬ 
cerned that they arc strictly responsible for the 
safety of the lives and property of the people 
tinder their charge ? AVliat condign punishment 
is going to h(s inflicted on the officers who were 
guilty of neglect of duty ? 

“ Attempt to Supplant Bengali by 
Hindi ” in Manbhum 

In relation to the allegation that “ there is 
in Matihlmin an attcaupt to supplant Bengali 
by HindiT/ie liehar Herald of August 15 last 
puhli’shes the following English translation of a 
eireular in Bengali which was sent in May last 
by sub-inspectors of schools in Mmibhutu to the 
li'ead pandits of the primary sehools in their 
jurisdietion : 

“.Sir.—As direeled by the Inspector of SelionU, Chots- 
Nogpiir Division, you me hereby notified to obtain the 
lollowing informations and submit them to me by the 
22nd May. 

I The names of the sehools from which the teaching 
of Bengali can be completely abolished, and in which 
leaching of Hindi can be introduced from the next year; 

2. The names of the schools in which both Hindi 
and Bengali are taught at present and may be taught even 
in future; 

3. The names of the sehools in which it will not be 
necessary at present to introduce Hindi in place of Bengali, 
the existing medium; in such cases if there are a very 
amall number of students desiring to learn Hindi, the 
names of any schools nearby to which such pupils may 
be sent. 

4. The names of schools in which Urdu teaching 
should be introduced. 

You are requested to give the above informations after 
taking the opinions of the pupils and other residents of the 
locality. The opinions should be obtained In vrriting.” 

It 18 to be borne in mind that Manbhum is 


a liredominantly Bengali-Hpeakng district and 
that those in that distriet whose mother-tongue 
is not Bengali speak and understand Bengali as 
a seeondaiy language. 

The Behar Herald also quotes Mr. Krishna- 
ballabh Saliay’s reply to the Bengali deputa- 
tionists’ retiuest at .Janitara that their children 
should he allowed to rceeive instnietion through 
their mother-tongue Bengali. The reply was to 
the effect that the liongalis must learn Hindi. 
Bui the Congress does not lay down that 
children in prima‘ry sehools in non-Hindi-speak- 
iug areas .slioitld receive elementary education, 
not f'hrough their mother-tongties, but through 
Hindi. In fact Congress does not want that 
Himli should supplant other mother-tongues, 
hut that it should be learnt m addition to those 
mother-tongues. That can and should be done 
at a stage later than when eluldren begin to 
know the alphabet htkI read the first primer or 
iwo. 

Pkur of Bengali in U. P. Educalioiud 
Institutions 

In recent months there has been some dis¬ 
cussion in the press of the (luestion of the place 
of Bongali, the mother-tongue ol Betiguh children 
in the United Provinces, in the edueationiil 
institutions ol that Province. The Director of 
Public Information of that Proviiie > has recent¬ 
ly (August 18) circulated a Press Note which 
elanfies the position The subject of the 
(liseu.s.sion was a jiarticular resolution of the 
Boartl of Ilij^h School and Intermediate Edu¬ 
cation, I’liited Provinces, which lays down that 
“ m future answers in the various jiapers for tlie 
High School Examination shall he written in 
Hindi or Urdti. 

This resolution ha- been belli lo be antagonistic to the 
eilucalional facilities of the Bengali oommunity in the 
province. In this connexion public meetings have also 
iieen held in a few cities of the province wherein refer- 
enre has been made to certain assurances said to have been 
given by the Hon’ble Minister of Education to a depnta- 
lion which saw him several months ago. The facts are as 
follows : 

The Board is a statutory body and independent of the 
Government. It passed the resolution in what it considered 
lo be the best interest of the spread of education in the 
province. So far, there had been three alternative languages, 
English, Hindi, Urdu in which a Bengali student appearing 
al an examination under the Board could answer Us ques¬ 
tions. By the resolution of the Board, papers which could 
previously be answered in English were to be answered 
compulsorily in Hindi or Urdu. From the broader point 
of new the aignificance of the resolution consisted in the 
gradual aubstitution of English by Indian languages. 
PedagogicaDy, by the arrangement propoaed by the Board, 
the Bengali student was expected to devote less of his time 
to English which was one of the three optional languages 
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in whirh he could annwer and more of it to acquire pro¬ 
ficiency in Hindi or Urdu one of which at least is moic 
akin to his mother-tongue than'Elnglish. 

The Pross Note doett not eay whetiher 
iicctmiing to the arrangoinent projtoseil by Ihe 
Board Bengali children were expected to licvote 
.some time to their mother-tongue and whether 
any racilities were or were to be provided tor 
doing so. 

The Note contiinies : 

However, in deference to the wishes of the Bengali 
community, the Hon’ble Minister of* Kducation told the 
deputation that ponding G^wernment decision on the to- 
commendations of the Narendra Deo Committee, the then 
existing system would continue. That assurance has been 
observed. The Board's resolution has not been inteipreted 
in a mandatory sense and Bengali students were permitted 
at the last High School Examination to answer questions 
ill English, if they chose to do so. 

Thi.s is wdisfactory. 

The relevant iHtrlioii of tlie 1’. P Ooveni- 
ment resohition on the Naremlra fK'o 
Committee’s reci.mmendtition reailK as follows : 

“The Goveinmeiit accept the recommendations of the 
(Committee as to the medium of instruction foi the basic 
and the sectindarv institutions. The medium will rightly 
he Hindustani. This will not, howcvei, preclude any special 
airangimcnt which may lie icqiiired for the teaching of 
any other Indian languages in the Province.” 

This ileeision of the U. P. (lovernment is 
iitiexeeptionabh. 

Jn tlic Note the lollowing obseivations 
follow : 

The last sentence clearly provides all that is necessary 
to enable teaching to he given and, by implication, examina¬ 
tions to be held in Indian languages other than Hinduslanl. 
As to which Indian languages should be recognised^ for 
the purpose is a question of detail, which will he examined 
hv a special offieei to be appointed shortly to go into the 
recommendations of the commitjee in their administrative 
and financial aspects. Till the results of this examination 
arc available tlie existing position will eontinne. THits 
the position is clear and unequivocal. There js nothing 
in any action, assurance or resolution of the (fovernment 
to create misapprehension among the Bengali community 
inside or outside the province regarding the alleged dis* 
placement of the Bengali language. It is farthest from the 
desire of the Government to curb the facilities the Bengali 
community enjoys at present in the province for studying 
Bengali, of the literature of which every section of the 
Indian community is so justly proud. Government will 
continue to offer the community all such facilities. 

The concluding paragraph of the Note 
begins ;— 

At the same time the Government experts that the 
Bengali community should be well-versed in the language 
of the province, which they have made their home; parti¬ 
cularly when in so doing they will relegate to a secondary 
position not their mother-tongue but a foreign language 
against the tyranny of which in the school and college 
curriculum the great educationists of Bengal have waged 
a heroic struggle and with success. 

The editor of The Modern Review began 


to imblish his Bengali monthly PrabSsl in 
Allahabad nearly 40 years ago. It was nieant 
to serve Bengali.« living outside Bengal us well 
as those who lived in Bengal. Ever since ibs 
establishment we have tried our best to impress 
iijion Bengalis living outside Bengal the dutj’ 
and the advantage of learning the language of 
the region where they live. So we ean give un- 
qualifitid support to the first part of tlie sentence 
quoted above. With regard to the second jiart, 
thougli we jircsume we are nationalistH in 
Iiolitics, we think we sliould avoid iinjiorting 
nationalistic politics into the sphere of cultural 
endeavours to any extent which may narrow 
our outlook. We cannot forget what wc owe to 
our knowledge of the English language and 
literature. Wc are certainly against the tyran¬ 
ny of any foreign language. But it cannot be 
admitted that any Indian language, be it Bengali, 
or Hindi, or Urdu, or the still-lo be party 
ereatcii llindu'ttmi, is yet fit to displace English 
in any scheme of higher education. Wc venture 
to say lluit even wdicii we begin to inqiart 
Uuiversily etiucalion througli (be medium of 
.‘•■ome adv.anced Indian language, it would be 
necossaiy am! advantageous to study English 
literature. 01 course, we ibay study French 
litcnituic lu- (iinnan literature, or some other 
tidvanccil foreign literature in addition to the 
literatui'cis of our niotlicr-fongueh. 

Sucli being our opinions, wc may be 
pardoned for liojiing that there will not be any 
liurry on the jiart of linguistic nationalists or 
linguistic imperialists m seeking to dinplari 
Englisli, though we would iippreciate the placing 
of the mother-tongues. 

■ The Note coiicludes thus : 

IliiKliihtani i» vety likely tii be the medium of instriic- 
iKin in univeraitie-i in the near future and may at no lUstant 
date displace English in an increasing degree in other 
spheres as well. Therefore, it is in the best interests, 
cultural and eronomie, of the domiciled Bengali communi¬ 
ty to acquire proficiency in the common language of the 
provint-e which they have accepted as their own. 

What sort of language the «till-to-be-partly- 
creafed Hindustani will be we do not know. 
But it is probable that its literatvre proper will, 
at least for some decades, lie poorer than the 
Meroiture proper of Hindi and say, Bengali. 
Such being the case, will it bo wise to make 
Hindustani the only medium of University 
education in the United Provinces ? 

In the jirovince of Bombay if University 
education has to be given through the medium 
of some Indian language or other, both Marathi 
and (Jujarati must be the meilia—if not 
Canarese also. In the province of Madras as 
it is, the University languages should be Telegu 
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ami Tamil—if not Malayalam and Canaresc 
also. In thf C. P. also there must be two uni¬ 
versity languages, Hindi and Marathi. 

In the United Provinces Hindi or Urdu or 
Hindustani is spoken by an overwliehningly 
lurj^ majority of persons. But Bengali is spoken 
by a section of the permanent inhabitants of the 
province, though the numerical strength of that 
section is small—^not at all comparable tf) the 
numerical strength of those who speak Gujarati, 
Marathi, Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam, or 
Canaresc in the ]>rovinces named above. But 
U. P. Bengali.s like tlic Bengalis of Bengal have a 
language au<l literature not less advanced than 
any others in India. Would it be too much to 
suggest or hope that it should be an alternative 
Hnivorsity language in the Uhited Provinces ? 

When we visited Prague, the capital of 
('zechoslovakia, in 1926, we found two univer¬ 
sities in that city, a Czech university and a 
German university. We find from a recent 
telegram published in The Hirulu of Madras 
that even the Nazi devourers of Czechoslovakia 
arc going to continue a similar arrangement. 
The telegram is printed below. 

“Czech Peoteltokate” 

“ Bi-Ijncual System Adoptei) " 

“ (KciiterV Agency.) 

“Prague, Aug. 19. 

“ ()« Baron Von Neiitalh's rerommendalinn. the Govern- 
menl have issued a decree establishing equality between 
the Gzeeh and German languages. The Protectorate thus 
is ofiieially hi lingual.’’ 

Of eourse, Bengalis are not tis numerous in 
the U, P. as either the Gormtins or tlie Czechs 
in Czechoslovakitt. But if tla* University m 
U. P. have an alternative liugtiistic medium 
they W'ill be culturally richer. 

“Reward for Woman-Abduction” 

_ Tile Bengali daily Jug&niar has written an 
article under the heailing “ Narl-haraner Puras- 
kar ” “ Reward for Woman-Abduction, ” 

wherein a scandalous true story is told. 

Ono Abdul Gafnor Kotwal, president of a 
union board, abducted a Brahmin girl Bina]>ani. 
H(' was vsenteuei'd hv the Sessions Judge to five 
years’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 
500. On appeal the High Court reduced the 
term of imprisoinment to a year and a half, 
keeping the fine trareduced. After serving out his 
term, the man has been trying to become union 
board member again. But according to the 
village self-government act, a man convicteii 
of an offence involving moral turpitude can¬ 
not stand for elwtion until five years after 
release. Moreover, he has to obtain the pardon 
gnd approval of tlie provincial government 


liefore standing for election. If the district 
board declares him unfit for election, he loses 
his right to election for good. The district board 
did so declare him, but on tlho man’s bringing 
a civil suit against the district board, it cffecLod 
a compromise and withdrew its ban, for reasons 
which can be guessed. The Jugdntar says it 
has learned from a reliable source that the pro¬ 
vincial government has also pardoned and 
recommended him for election. 

If this account be true, the only thing tliat 
remains to idiecidc is who slionld be whipped, as 
according to the law applicable tzi the ease the 
convict could have been awanlcd some .stroke^ 
also but was not. So the law should have its 
due. 

Russo-German Pact Anticipated 
in Prahasi 

In the last Jyaishtha number ol Prahdsl, 
published on May 14, in a note on Litvinov’s 
lesignation, oeeiirs the seiitemo, “it is reported 
that arrangements are being made in seeret for 
ail alliance between Germany and Russia. ” 

J^culy Nirmala Sircar 

By the death of Lady Nirmala Sircar, wife of 
Dr. Sir Nilrataii Sircar, Bengal has lost a lady 
who from the privacy of her home inspired not 
only her husband but olhens also related to her 
to noble living. Not many know what a fortune 
Sir Nilrataii has lost in trying to bring on a new 
era in the industrial ilevelojmient of Bengal. He 
could not have done this without the full consent 
ami eo-operation of Lady Sircar. She took an 
active jiart on several oeeasions in relieving dis¬ 
tress caused by famine, flood and eartliquake. 
Her unostentatious and simple way of living and 
unfeigned courtesy won the resppi't of all who 
knew her. She studiously avoidiMl the limelight, 
but on the two notable occasions when she 
took the clmir she delivered stimulating 
addresses full of sound observations and' 
arguments and accurate farts and statistics. 
One was the opening of a Swadeshi exhibition 
in Wellington Square, Galeutta, and the other 
was an annual meeting of the Saroj Nalini 
Women’s Welfare Association. 

Key to the Frontispiece 

The {rontispiece in this issue of Tke Modem Review 
illustrsles the following myth of the Hindus : 

Krishna had left Brindabana and was made a King at 
Mathura, while his loving admirers, gopinis, sorrowed at 
Brindabana. After some time Krishna sent a messenger, 
Uddhara, to Brindabana to console the gopinis. tlddhava 
is painted here as speaking to the gopinis, and asking them 
to keep their faith firm in Krishna, who is introduced in 
the picture as a King at Mathura. 
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i1n ouk country it was the custom in the past 
lor the villagers to hold a sort of informal 
<flub in some well-to-do person’s Chandi- 
mndap* Light talk and strong tobacco would 
circulate freely from mouth to mouth among“t 
(he neighbours assembled there. The topics 
would, however, remain eonfined within the 
limits of the village. These social gatherings, 
with idle gossi]) and small talk, variegated with 
the pleasant iiastime of angry and malicious 
faction fights or bouts at cards or dice, along 
with three' or four hours’ noontide siV.s/a helped 
(hem to while away the livelong day. Apart 
from these, from time to time, were provisions 
for mental culture in the shape of j3fra,t sankir- 
tan,X kathakata,^ readings from the RSmd- 
yana and poetical and musical contests by 
imiirovisatorcs. Tlieir subjects were drawn 
from the never-failing store garnered in the 
ancient tales of the country. The world in 
which these villagers Ined and moved alioiit 
was extremely circumscribed and monotonously 
i.amiliar. Year after year, generation after 
gineration, along the same beaten track, never 
ilcviating from the old ruts, caused by its own 
wheels, it lind rolled on with its mass of well- 
know'ii facts and the unchanging flow of its 
cultural ideas, round which liad solidified, in 
thick consistency, the customs and ways of our 
live'—customs and traditions, hard to break, 
fonning the bricks and stones with w'hich, long 
ago, the construction of this special world of 
our ow'n creation had been completed. We 
^lever knew that, outside this limited sphere of 
ours, throughout the entire universe of man, 
[from one end to the other, has been moving 
^in eternally the evolution of rhe mighty planet 
l>f History and that its revolving nebulae, 
fcstead of having been frozen into an inert lumi> 
Botionless for ever, by the dead weight of 
Ineient customs and shchetric injunctions, were 
renting problems, ever-new, through the impact 
and recoil of their different parts against one 


• Edifice for the worship of the goddess Durga and 
T religious festivals, 
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another and the constant changes tlieir forms 
undergo as a result of the frequent contraction 
and expansion of their respective boundaries. 

The first blow from outside came from 
the Musalman. But he also belonged to tlie 
ancient East; he was not a modern. Like our¬ 
selves, he also was manacled by the fetters 
forged by his own past through centuries. He 
built up an empire with the might of his own 
right arm, but in the creative variety and fresh¬ 
ness of new ideas, his mind was a.s poor as ours. 
Therefore, when he made his permanent abode 
in the midst of our limited horizon, it is true 
that we began to come into collision 
willi him; but it was more or less external, in 
which one set of unchanging customs contended 
with another of the same kind, one body of 
fixed traditions with another. Wc find in con¬ 
temporary lilerature proof 'of the fact that 
while Musalman influence penetrated deeply 
into the administrative sphere, it had ,no such 
absolute hold over tlie mind. Thougli the 
Persian language was current everywhere in 
thu.se flays amongst the gentry, we do not find 
that it iuseribed its name across tlie page of 
Bengali lilerature; only in the polished language 
and the faultless metre of Bharat Chandra’s 
Bidyasundar (bearing I he ball mark of the polite 
sfyciety of the city and court) can be detected 
a trace of the light badinage and the witty 
^atl^e, elmraeteristie ol the Persian scholar of 
the time. Bengali literature of that period 
can be classed under the following two 
heads :—(1) Epic poetry, in honour and propi¬ 
tiation of gods ami goddesses, some of whom 
were creatioiin of a new mythology and (2) 
Love sopgs about Radha and Krishna, known 
ns tlic Bakhttah Paddbali. The former con¬ 
tains, in places, descriptions of the Mahomedan 
administration of those days but, not to 
speak of the latter,—even in epic poetry, neither 
in the subject-matter nor in the ideology is any 
impress of Mussalman literature, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that we find a large number of 
Persian words in the Bengali language and that, 
at least, in the towns and capitals, the Persian 
fashion must have prevailed to a great extent. 
At that time, two anciait types of civilisation, 
fenced off from each other, stood side by side 
in India, facing each other. It will not ba 
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correct to say that they did not at all act and 
react on each other, but the effecl produced was 
.'liRht. The country fell violently Ihe shock of 
physical force, but its mind was not roused by 
file fierce impact to move towards any new 
creation in the realm of thought. There is 
something' more, however, to be said on this 
lioint. The Musalman came from a strange 
lanit to build Ins permanent home with us, but 
he did nothing to enlarge the range of our vision, 
lie entered our house forcibly, stayed on in 
spite of our protests and then shut the door 
leadiitig outwards. From time to time, attempts 
went on to break it open but nothing happened 
to extend our knowledge of the outside world. 
For these reasons, we stuck to the village club, 
which continued to be the chipf theatre of oui 
activities. 

Then came the English, not only as men 
from a different continent, but also as represen¬ 
tatives ol Ihe ideas of modern Europe. Man 
spreads himself over jiliysical space, but mind 
exerts influence over mind. *** 

The appearance of the English in Indian 
histoi;y is a wonderful affair. As men, they 
remained even farther from us than the 
Musalmaus but, as messengers of European 
thought, they have come so near to us 
and established a contact so deep and so 
extensive, as no other foreign nation had 
ever done. Just as from the distant heavens 
a shower of raindrops strikes the earth and 
penetrating into its dormant depths, infuses 
a strong impulse of life—an impulse which 
shoots up into a wondrous variety of plants and 
blossoms forth into flowers of miraculous 
beauty—(-ven so, did the vivifying downpour 
of Em-opeau thought and culture quicken into 
new life our mind, slumbermg, apparently life¬ 
less, for ages. It is only the desert where this 
imiiulse IS never felt, and this lack of response 
to outside living forces is a sure symptom of 
death. Now-a-duys it is the fashion with some 
critics, wielding a clever pen, to pester us, 
modem Indian authors, with pinpricks by means 
of hair-splitting discussions as to ho'W far and 
where we arc indebted to Europe—discussions 
in which fanciful speculations, combined with 
only a modicum of research, play the major 
part. We know that, during the Renaissance 
in Europe, the mighty wave of new ideas created 
by the movement rushed, a leaping stream, 
from Italy and in its new career broke down all 
barriers and overflowed into the mind of all 
Europe. Do we wonder at the fact that ito 
influence was manifested in various ways in 
the minds of tlie creators of English literature 


of that {leriod ? f)n the contrary, we feel that, 
if it had not affected them in any way, the 
poverty of their ideas would have been 
deservedly termed rude barbarity. A mind in 
w'hich the faintest breath of life still persists 
cannot but be influenced by the currents of 
another living mind,—^indeed, wherever the soul 
is alive, there runs on this eternal flow of give 
and take. 

The radiant flame of modem culture which,, 
first, shot forth its beams from the western 
horizon is flooding with its rays the entire sky 
of the history of mankind. Let us p u-e for a 
moment and examine its real nature. Moved 
by a strong impulse, the mind of Europe has 
spread itself over the whole earth, nay, over 
the entire universe. Wherever she has stepped 
forward, she has dominated. What Is the secret 
of her strength ? It lies in the honesty of her 
search after troth. Neither intellectual lotus¬ 
eating, nor the seductive channs of fancy, nor 
apparent but false analogies, nor blind oliedi- 
ence to ancient learning has deflected her from 
the right path; she has ruthlessly overcome the 
temptation of resting content with beliefs which 
appeal instinctively to men. She has not 
attemped to bargain with truth on the terms 
that she will accept it only if it is consistent 
with her natural inclinations. Every day she 
is extending her sway over the world of 
knowledge, simply because her devotion to 
iiotellcct is absolutely jmre and free from the 
obsession of personal idiosyncracies. 

Although, even today, all around us, tho 
walls of astrology lift up their suspicious fronts, 
challenging the entrance of free air and light, 
still the European mipd has succeeded, through 
breaches here and there, in penetrating into our 
courtyard, has held before our eyes the univer¬ 
sal aspect of knowledge and has revealed to us 
the existence of ap all-embracing eagerness and 
curiosity in the human intellect—a curiosity, 
not confined to any particular subject but 
spreading out its lontacles towards the entire 
universe—a curiosity which yearns with an 
instinctive, unreasoning eagerness to examine 
and master all things nearest to us as well as 
farthest from us, the minutest as well as the 
vastest, the most useful ns well as the most 
inutile. It has shown us that there is no vacant 
space in the realm of knowledge, that all truths 
are threaded together into one inseparable 
entity and that the mandate of no four-faced or 
five-faced deity can claim to have a peculiarly 
supernatural evidentiary value of its o'wn as 
against the testimony put forward by even the- 
meanest witness in the universe. 
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And tiis attitude toward^ scientific 
knowledge of the univerge has it^ counterpart 
in that towards ethical questions. The laws 
introduced by the new government enunciated the 
principle that the licinousnchs of the offence 
does not vary with the class or rank of the 
individual, hor example, the offence of murder 
remains in the same category and the punish¬ 
ment, prescribed for it is the same, whether a 
Brahmin kills a Sudra or a Sudra kills a 
Braliniin. There cannot be a special classifi¬ 
cation of right and wrong bccauge of the dictates 
ol any ancient sage. 

It will not be correct to say that, even now, 
we have adoiited in our heart of hearts, and 
in Its entirety, the doctrine that the scales of 
social justice must balance equally and that its 
immutable ideal should not be deflected to¬ 
wards any side by the added weightage of class 
distinctions; still there is no doubt that it has 
revolutiomsed, to a great extent, our thoughts 
and conduct. This is proved by our discussions 
a.s regards the impropriety of preventing the 
•cntiy into temples of even those whom society 
persist im regarding as untouchables. Thougli 
a class of iiereons, instead of relying on the 
eternal truths of religion, are quoting in its 
support texts from the shastras, still this 
special jileading based on ‘ revealed ’ doctrines 
has not imiircssed the people atrongly. The 
public mind has been struck by the fact that 
what is wrong cannot be ma<le acceptable simply 
on the adventitious straigth of its basis on 
custom, the shastras or the dictates of an 
individual, and that it does not deserve to be 
treated with respect even if it bears a distinc¬ 
tive mark ascribing its origin to no le.ss a 
person than the proud possessor of the title of 
Sankaracharya. 

If we look into Bengali literature of the 
Musalinan period, we find that the ideal of 
godhead prevalent at that time was degraded 
by the belief that it is the special prerogative 
of eminence to have the unchallenged privilege 
ot doing wrong. This conception of gods and 
goddesses extorting respect and obedience from 
mortals by raising the spectre of wrongful 
oppression, was derived from the fact that in 
those days strong men used to consolidate their 
rule by tyranny. Their comparative suiieriori- 
ty or inferiority of status rested on the 
lespective vietory or defeat in this cruel contest 
of brute strength. The ordinaiy people must 
obey the dictates of religion, but the 
fortunate few, placed above the common herd 
of men, had the unquestioned ri^t of overrid¬ 
ing those laws. It is imperative that we must 


not go beyond the terms of treaties if we want 
to keep our plighted word and to preserve the 
peace of the world, but power in the height of 
its arrogance claims the proud privilege of 
tearing them to tatters as so many scraps of 
mere paper. There was a time whqti men 
acknowledged as a sign of divinity the daring 
presumption of haughty iiTeligion, impatient of 
the ties of morality. The real significance of 
the phrase, then current, wa.:—“ Delhi’s 
Emperor or the Lord of the Universe ”—is that 
the divinity of the latter is proved by Hi-i 
inesistiblc might and not by the justness of 
His ways to men and that, )()llowing the 
sunie rule, (he Emperor of Delhi could claim 
to have attained an equal distinction. The 
Brahmin was then termed “ bhfi-deva, ” “ god 
on earth ”, but in his divinity there was 
no indisjiensable qualification of woblesxc obligi 
but only a meaningless claim of unreasoning 
superiority. This fictitious superiority wa^ 
above all considerations of right and wrong. 
This is clear from the smr/t/s which confer 
on him the unrestricted right to treat the 
sudras wrongfully. The British Empire is, im- 
doubtedly, mightier and far more extensive 
than the Moghal, but it is inconceivable that 
£\en the veriest fool amongst us will subscribe 
to the doctrine, “ Willingdon * or the Lord of the 
Universe ”. The reason is that, now-a-days, 
the comparability of the ideal of divinity is 
not measured by the merciless power of devasta¬ 
ting enemy villages by a shower of bombs from 
the skies. Today, even though on the point of 
death, we can judge British rule from the stand¬ 
point of right and wrong and it never occurs to 
us that it is a presumption on the part of the 
weak to ask the strong in the name of justice, 
to refrain from the exercise of absolute power. 
Indeed the British Oovernraent with all it« 
mighty resources has, in one respect, by 
acknowledging the universal applicability of the 
ideal of justice, placefl itself on the same level 
with the weak. 

When wc first became acquianted with 
English literature, not only did we derive from 
it new aesthetic and emotional enjoyment, but 
also, our hearts were moved by a divine urge to 
remove the wrongs inflicted by men on their 
fellow-mcn, our ears rang with the proclama¬ 
tion of its political ideal of knocking off the 
shackles of fettered humagilty and our minds 
felt the earnestness of its grim struggle against 
tlie tyrannous practice of treating men as 
merchandise isn trade. We cannot but admit 

* The author wrote thU article, in Bengali, six yean 
ago. 
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that thesp ideas were new to us. We used' to 
believe formerly that, either because of the 
immutable laws governing the birth of men or 
88 the result of deeds done in our jirevious life 
(the doctrine of kartiui), one belonging to a parti¬ 
cular caste has to submit without a demur to 
restrictions of one’s rights and privileges as a 
raemlKT of sonety and to consequent loss of one’s 
self-resiieet, and that the humiliation of belong¬ 
ing to a lower caste can be removed only by 
fortuitous re-birth. Even in these days, in 
our country, there arc many amongst the 
educated community who, while admitting the 
necessity of exertion* to remove the stigma of 
inferiority from which we are suffering in the 
political sphere, advise those labouring under 
disabilities due to social customs to submi' 
tamely for the sake of religion to their shame¬ 
ful and dishonourable lot without making the 
least attempt to better it. They forget that 
this attitude of mind, to accept without a 
protest whatever a fixed unsweiwing fate has 
ordained for us, is one of the greatest factors 
in tightening the handcufts and fetters and in 
strengthening the bonds of our political serfdom. 

The contact with Europe has, on the one 
hand, brought out prominently before us the uni¬ 
versality of the law of cause and effect in the 
material world, and, on the other, the pure ideal 
of justice which can never be whittled away 
by any directions from the ancient shastras, by 
any limitations imposed by a long-stamding 
custom or by any special rules about any 
special caste. The efforts we are making today, 
with all our imperfections, to bring about a 
change for the better in our political status are 
based on the recognition of this very ideal of 
justice; and in the shrill-throated agitation we 
have started against the mighty British 
Government to enforce claims which we could 
never even in our wildest imagination have 
dared to put- forward before the Moghal 
emperors, we rely on the strength of the 
principle enunciated by the poet :—“ A man’s 
a man for a’ that ”. 

I am now more than seventy years old. 
It was about the middle of the nineteenth 
century when I commenced my acquaintance 
with this period of our history which must be 
called the European age. The present-day 
youth laughs at it; with them the Victorian age, 
as they style it, is a standing joke. England, 
that portion of Europe with which we were 
directly connected, had then attained the 
summit of material prosperity and political 
Jpower. Nobody, then, could even have con¬ 
nived that the whirligig of time, in its eternal 


march, might bring in a day when the demon of 
mischief would steal tlirou^ a chink in the wall 
into the ample store of her wealth. In spite 
of whatever may have happened in ancient 
history, there was neither the sliglitest sign nor 
the slightest fear anywhere that the good 
fortune of those who, in these modern times, 
steer the ship of western civilization, might suffer 
a set-back and that they might be ever com¬ 
pelled to struggle against unfavourable winds. 
At that time, Europe had not lost faith in her 
ideals of liberty,of thought and of the individual 
for which she had fougnt during the days of 
the Reformation and the French Revolution. 
At that time, in the United States of America 
brothers fought against brothers about the 
suppression of the slave trade. The Victorian 
Age could glory in the noble exhortations of 
Mazzini and the daring exploits of Garibaldi,, 
and il was during that age that Gladstone’s 
voice of thunder resounded throughout the 
world in condemnation of the Sultan of 
Turkey’s atrocities. We also in India, at that 
period, began to entertain definite hopes about 
our independence. In these expectations there 
was, (no doubt, an element of hostility to the 
English on the one hand, but again, on the 
other, there was also an extraordinaiy con¬ 
fidence in the English character. Whence came 
the strength in our minds which made it 
possible for us to believe that, simply by 
appealing in the name of humanity, we might 
be able to persuade the British to take us on 
as partners in the administration of India ?■ 

What a distance had wc traversed in no time 
from the Musalman age to reach this advent 
of a New Era ! What is the nature of the 
education that raised in our eyes the value of 
man and his claims to our regard to this, 
marv'ellous height! And this, in spite of the 
fact that, as regards our conduct towards our 
own relations and neighbours, in the midst of 
our own environment and in our own society, 
we have not, even now, accepted in its entirety 
the principles of liberty, equality and fraternity, 
the ideal that every one is entitled to freedom 
and respect as an individual and must have 
equal rights along with others to absolute 
justice without any discrimination of caste or 
creed. But, in spite of protest, at every step, 
in our everyday conduct, the influence of 
Em-ope is slowly but surely working on our 
mind. The very same remark applies to our 
scientific ideas. Science has come to our door 
through the path of schools and colleges but 
our old astrological almanacs and shastras have 
not yet surrendered to her the full possession 
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of our homes. Still, the learning of Europe, in 
the teeth of this opposition on our part, is 
forcing its way to our mind and extorting 
admiration and regard from us. 

So, if we take all these facts into considera¬ 
tion, we find that this age has been with us an 
age of close co-operation with Europe. Indeed, 
whenever our ideas and education have 
non-eo-operated with her, we have suffered a 
defeat. This co-operation becomes easy and 
natural, if our growing respect for her does not 
receive a rude shock. I haye pointed out 
already that our New Age commenced its 
career with an abiding faith in Europe’s moral 
excellence, because we saw that, in the realm 
of knowledge, she had tlie courage to respect 
the free play of men’s intelligence, liberated 
from the spell of old traditions and beliefs, and 
to admit Ins just right in the sphere of juris- 
jirudenee. This openeil tlie way through wliich 
came self-respect in spite of all sorts of 
deficiencies and disadvantages. It is this feel¬ 
ing of pride in our self-('stcem which leads us, 
up to this time, to hojic to be able to carry 
through successiully even the most desperate 
enteqirises on behalf of our nation and to dare 
go the length of judging the mighty even by 
the standard of justice set up by themselves 
It must be admitted that, so far as the previous 
Moghal government is concerned, we did not 
share with them the same ideas of mental and 
moral culture as we do with the British. At 
that time our difference with the authorities, 
indeed, was of so radical a nature that, though 
occasionally we might have received from them 
tokens of favour, due to the sudden acce.ss of 
some good fortune on our part, we could not 
have then taken our stand on the ground that 
as fellow-men we have, according to the 
principle of universal justice, claims to their 
favourableness. 

In the meantime, history went on marching 
forward. Asia was seized with the impulse of 
waking up from her long sleep of ages. .Japan, 
even through her contact and her struggles 
with the west, won her way in a very short 
time to a rightful position of honour in the 
comity of world powers. In other words, 
Japan proved to the hilt that she was a modern 
of modems and was, no longer, shrouded under 
the shadow of the past. We saw the eastern 
nations marching towards the New Age. We had 
hoped for a long time that we also would fall into 
line with them and take our proper place in 
world history, that our political chariot will 
move along towards the front and that England 
herself will sieze the ropes and lead us on along 


the path of progress. We gazed and gazed 
earnestly in expectation of help, but to our 
horror found, at length, that the wheels had 
completely stopped. Today the chief achieve¬ 
ment of the British Government, m which they 
take the greatest pride, is the establishment of 
law and order and the enactment of Acts and 
(irdinances. In this vast sub-continent, there is 
very little provision for education and sanita¬ 
tion; and the opportunity is rare for our country¬ 
men to ojien up new avenues for the production 
of wealth. We do not find the least possibility of 
any such oiiening in the near future, all the 
resources of the country having been swallowed 
up in the monstrous maw of law and order. 
It, therefore, appears as if India’s very contact 
with Europe haj brought about the untoward 
result of depriving her of the best gift of the 
European New Age. India still remains a 
dark spot on the brilliant surface of the sun 
that shines over the New Age. 

England, France and Germany are, at 
present, veiy heavily indebted to America. 
But even if the amount of the debt had been 
twice as largi', it would not have been impossible 
to repay it fully, had there been no objection 
on the jiart of tlie debtor coimtrics to coniine 
their expenditure strictly to the maintenance of 
law and order to the detriiuc.nt of all other 
requirements, that is, if it had been possible to 
keep the entire population on hall rations, if 
the supply of water, fit for drinking, eould have 
been ruthlessly curtailed to a <iuantity very 
much loss than that demanded to allay the 
peoples’ thirst, if all that was necessary was to 
provide means of education for only 5 to 7 per 
cent of the entire population and if medicinal 
arrangements were allowed to lag behind m 
spite of the fact that disease, in all its forms, 
was perennially busy, sowing the seeds of debi¬ 
lity and brittleviess in the very bones of the 
country from generation to generation. But as 
the existence of all these disabilities will be 
fatal to the maintenance of a civilized standard 
of living, we came to hear the debtor telling the 
creditor straight off that the debt will not be 
paid. Could India, in the same way, make up 
her mind to go the length of saying, in the 
name of civilization,—“ It is not possible to' 
bear the intolerable load of debt imposed by 
your costly administration—a debt which robs 
us, poor broken bankrupts, of the priceles'^ 
treasure of life itoelf—a dem which will never 
allow our ill-fated country to shake off the dead 
weight of barbarity which sits heavy like an- 
enormous rock on her breast and suffocates her- 
almost to death ?” Will Europe with her own 
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hands confine to the western hemisphere of the 
globe the ideals of that civilization which she 
herself has created in the modem age ? Does 
not Europe lie under a moral obligation to all 
men and all times to explain how she discharged 
the groat and noble responsibility which this 
civilization has imposed on her 7 

It came gradually to be perceived that the 
torch of European civilization was not meant to 
-enlighten the dark places which lay beyond her 
.geographical limits and were not peopled by her 
kith and kin, but to set them afire. This is the 
reason why, onee upon a time, it rained simul¬ 
taneously cannon balls and lurajis of opium on 
the central heart of China. Such an outrage 
is unparalleled in history,* if wc except the com¬ 
plete destruction of the unique culture of the 
Maya tribes in America immediately after the 
first discovery of that continent, when civilized 
Euroiie, moved by the greed of gold, devastated 
their country by physical force as well as 
subtle stratagem. In the Middle Ages, it is 
true, (he rude Tartars had built huge piles of 
human skulls in conquered territories, but the 
.sufferings inflicted by them were obliterated in 
course of time, while the poison which 
civilized Europe has compelled China to 
swallow will continue forever to course through 
her veins and shatter her whole system, 
penetrating even to the marrow of her bones, 
it'hen the ‘ Young Persia ’ party tried to stand 
on their own legs and staked their lives on the 
task of freeing their country from the toils of 
liatlohsness which had bound her for ages, how 
■civilized' Europe stcpiied in, seized her by the 
throat and tried to stop her reviving breath, 
will be clear from a perusal of the book 
tHirangling of Persia, written by Mr. Schuster, 
ail American who had been called in to sot her 
finances in order and was foiled in his efforts 
through the obstructive tactics of the European 
nations. Wo all know how European rule in 
Alricaii Congo resulted in unspeakable atro¬ 
cities. Even now, in the United States of 
America, the Negroes have to labour under a 
wearisome load of social obloquy and humilia- 
t’on and when some poor wretch of this com¬ 
munity is burnt alive, crowds of white-skinned 
men and wome.n thickly swarm and jostle one 
another in their anxiety to gloat over the 
brutal scene. 

Then came the Great War and suddenly 
lifted a corner of the veil screening western 
civilization from our eyes. And it seemed as 
if the curtain of privacy was lifted to lay bare 

• The author wrote this ariicls, in Bengali, six years 


before our gaze the orgies of a drunkard. 
Such barefaced falsehood, such disgusting 
savagery might have fitfully formed a thick mist 
and troubled the skies of the previous dark 
ages but had never revealed themselves so 
distinctly in such a terribly demoniacal shape. 
They used to pass before our terror-stricken 
eyes like blackening whirlwinds, thick-covered 
with dust, but this is raging like the burning 
molten lava of a volcano, the fierce flood of 
damraed-up vice with its “ waves of torrent 
fire ” breaking ,down all barriers in its mad 
rush, illuminating the distant horizon from end 
to end with its lurid light and reducing to 
ashes the verdant freshness of the earth to its 
farthest corner. Since that time, I find that 
Europe’s beneficent genius has lost faith in 
itself; in a mood of defiance, she is now ready 
to ridicule her .former ideals of goodness. She 
has now lost her former sense of shame; the 
Europe we knew once, through our contact 
with England, used to shrink hesitatingly from 
evil, but now she is crying shame on these very 
scruples. I find that in these days civilization 
is divesting itself of its sense of responsibility 
as regards its duty of conmneing the world that 
it knows and observes the rules of polite 
society. Inhuman cruelty no longer hides its 
head in shame but struts proudly before the 
public. I see that .lapan—^thc best alumnus of 
those who have graduated in the school of 
European civilization—cites, with guffaws of 
sardonic laughter, precedents from European 
history, when she is taken to task for the 
merciless manner in which she tramples, in the 
pride of her physical might, over the just right 
of weaker nations like the Chinese and the 
Koreans. Only a short while ago, it would 
have been impossible for us even to imagine 
such outbursts of savage frenzy on the part of 
the Black and Tan as we saw recently sweeping 
over Ireland. And then we had the misfortune 
of seeing the monstrous spectre of .lalianwala- 
bagh lift its frightful head in our very midst. 
That very Europe wh'ch had at one time 
severely critieized the Turkey of those days as 
barbarous and inhuman, has been now trans¬ 
formed into an amphitheatre where Fascism 
revels in the naked display of indiserminating 
violenee. It was a cherished belief with us 
once that the liberty of freely expressing one’s 
opinion is a dearly-bought, hard-won privilege, 
jealously warded by the Europeans, with which 
they would never part; but today we are 
amazed to find that, both in Eurojw and 
America, the strangle-hold of the authorities on 
the breath of this freedom of speech becomes 
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daily more and more oppressive. When we 
were very young, it is. from the pulpit of 
Europe that we were edified with the doct«ne 
that individual opinions are entitled to respect; 
and now I shail quote a few sentences from a 
book to illustrate the fate which in these days 
overtakes those who, in that very continent, 
believe in the truth of Christ’s teachings anfl 
who regard it a sin to bear malic/e even against 
enemies. Rene Raiiuont, a French youth, who 
had conscientious objection to war, writes; 

“So after the war I was Bent to Guiana .... 
Condemned to fifteen years’ penal servitude, 1 have 
drained to the diegs the cup of bitterness, but the term 
of penal servitude being completed, there remains always 
the accessory punishment -banishment for life. One 
arrives in Guiana sound in health, young, vigorous; one 
leaves (if one leaves) weakly, old, ill . . . One arrives 
in Guiana honest--a few months later on one is cor¬ 
rupted .... They (the transportees) are an easy 
prev for ail the inalaies of this land -fever, dysentery, 
tuberculosis and most terrible of all, leprosy.” 

It is well known to everybody, what a 
veritable wfemo of unendurable tortures is the 
island where Italy confines those punished for 
differences of political opinion. (.Icrmany can 
take the foremost place among tho.se countries 
where blazed most brightly the flame of 
European civilization. But even there we find 
that it has not beeouie impossible for 
deiiioniaeal fury to run rampant over the whole 
country, crushing to pieces all the ideals of 
civilization. When, tcxlay, Eurojie’s savage 
after-war cruelty is displaying itself shameless¬ 
ly everywhere in this fashion, we are constantly 
reminded of the question : “ Where stands now 
the court of humanity where man’s last appeal 
must be made ? Must faith in humanity break 
down altogether and must we, for ever, put up 
barbarity itself as a shield against the assaults 


of barbarity ?” But, even in the midst of this 
despair, we find consolation in the fact that, 
to whatever dizzy heights may evil shoot up 
in the pride of arrogance, we can still judge it 
boldly without bowing down our heads in 
obeisance before it, we can still proclaim, 
"You are unworthy of respect,” we can still 
call down destruction on evil with curses, that 
even in these dark days are to be found men 
who fire not afraid, at the cost of their lives, 
to defy the powers of evil in this manner is a 
fact transcending all sorrow and icar. Today, 
even if our bones be powdered to dust under 
the tortures inflicted by the minions of tyrants, 
we cannot, as before, raise our folded palms m 
obeisance, crying, “ Delhi’s Enijieror or the 
Lord of the Umverse,” we cannot force our¬ 
selves to say that he w-ho can boast of his 
superior strength is above all blame. Rather 
do we shout lustily at (he Uij) of cur voice, point¬ 
ing out : “ It is he on whom rests the heaviest 
responsibility, it is he whose offence, judged 
according (o his own standard, is the most 
heinous.” The day wlien the weak, the humi¬ 
liated will cease to raise their voice, in appeal 
for justice, above the oppressor’s roar anil will 
lose, for ever, completely tht- com age and the 
right to cry shame on the strong W'ho forget 
their better selves in the pride of power,—^that 
day I will come to the melancholy conclusion 
tliat the age has indeed gone hopelessly 
bankrujit, even to the uttermost cowrie of all 
its best trea.sure. Let another age eommeiiee 
its career of unrelieved gloom from that day— 
the blaeke.st in the calendar. 

t Free Iremlalion by Rai Bahadur Amed Krishna 
Mukerjea, M A. Publication permuted by Rabindranath 
Tagore.) 
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BengaI led India in welcoining European culture 
to her heart, living currents flowed from 
overseas atirrng her with new freedom. From 
aji^-Iong hibernation, Bengal’s intellectual 
mind awoke to full splendour. Mighty-souled 
Indians like Ham Mdiun Roy had sudden 
access to a wide range ot rational imagination, 
irontier> vanished from their vision in a 
background of universal humanity. Bengal 
launched India’s crusade against custom, reli¬ 
gious sectarianism, and political serfdom. 
Bengali language gathered new momentum, its 
stiffness was dispelled by youthful vigour, 
literature came laden with unprecedented hope 
sheltering and nourishing life like islands 
uprisen from primeval ocean’s depth. Painting 
ha Bengal burst the bonds of alien imitation; 
striving for the genius of India’s art, it defied 
the savage attack of mimic-mongcrs Music 
again, in Bengal, released itself from the coils 
of blind traditions, and even if final judgment 
cannot be delivered on her creative experiments, 
her path of self-expression, in spite of pedant's 
verdicts, has been opened. Bengal’s indivi- 
'duality is being revealed in her songs. 

Where life’s call is vital, living ebntres 
minst respond ; Bengal d’d so even though the 
call of the New Age came from distant shores. 
In that lies Bengal’s pride, and her true identity. 
India’s first home for cultivation of national 
freedom was in this province; in those critical 
days again, when our leaders were banished 
behind jail-bars it was our youth in Bengal 
who led unhesitatingly in flinging themselves 
in the faoe of dire calamity—^no other part of 
India can claim a parallel to this. Not that 
we are judging such events in the light of 
results, or by the standard of permanent 
beneficence--but we must give full value to 
intolerable suffering, to dauntless sacrifice for 
the sake of freedom. Hundreds of youthful 
lives in Bengal have burnt themselves out 
during long terms of imprisonment; Bengal’s 
lil^ts are dim, we know, for this reason; and 
•yet we know that the soil in which they were 
’bom will give birth again to heroic sons who 


will not waste their manhood in destructive 
work but harness it to national reconstruction. 

Today in tnis great Hall of India we shall 
lay the foundation of Bengal’s prowess, but our 
strength will not lie in arrogant nationalism, 
suspicious of friend and foe. We shall invoke 
Bengal’s magnanimous heart of hospitality in 
which our humanity has found liberation, we 
shall seek freedom in manysided co-operation. 
Valour and beauty, resolute work and creative 
imagination, devotion to truth as well as self- 
dedication in public service—may these unite 
in benediction to our land. Noble memories 
of the past would mingle with great hopi's for 
the future, heightening our power of action. 
Bengal’s greatness, carrying her to a new sun¬ 
rise w'lll be augmented by propitious circuins- 
tanoe and stirred to triumphant ardour by 
adversity, slie will spread the urge for diverse 
self-exiiression in our nmny-roomed Hall of 
Natiin. We welcome here the renascent soul 
of Bengal which has taken solemn initiation 
from History to dedicate its wealth of intellect 
and learning at India’s shrine. To (hat 
beneficent heart of our culture we offer homage; 
in our dignified self-respect we shall come 
nearer to our united nationalism, never vielding 
to the egoistic vanity of isolation which hurts 
our inherent humanity. High over all con¬ 
tentious politics let us keep the banner of truth 
flying, and pray: 

Make them true, 0 Lord, 

Bengal’s vows, Bengal’s hopes, 
Bengal’s work, Bengal’s language, 

IjCt them be true 
Bengal’s heart, Bengal’s mind. 
Brothers and sisters in Bengal’s home 
Lqt them be one, 0 Lord, make them 

one. 

And to this prayer let this be added: 
May Bengal’s arm gi've strength to the arm of 
India, Bengal’s voice give truth to India’s 
message; may Bengal, in service of freedom for 
India, never make itself ineffective by betray¬ 
ing the cause of unity. 






Joadha Satak 
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By SIVA Dayana ssj« 


Nepai, sprewjii eWI 
rectangular, 
by British twntories. 
tracts, changing the^ 
from thti level of the 
plains. It is girt tw 
wooded terrjttffy, oaW 


w'li ikm •0 m 
wj the 

belt of wiW anti eh' 
#ehii. Above the to 


])Iam nses a range ^ lo# hills, watered by 
numerous streams If!^ the moun¬ 

tains behind, apd pejf^Mpitei W broad valleys 
similar to the of SeotlWd 

Above these hilly tracts taweft a refpon 
decidedly mouataitioijlfl, which cohlprses Nepal 
proper and all the most imitortant districts of 
this territory The mtrtintauig are heie airangod 
in long steep ridges, with narrow valleys 
interspersed,—a configuration which renders 
travelling across them very laborious TIk 
level cf the valleys is more than 4,000 feet 
aoove that of the plains of Hmdusthaa. 
Where they present an extent of soil, they are 
exceedmgly productive, the supply of water 
being ample and the temperature correspond¬ 
ing to that of thp south of Europe. Great 
agricultural induet^ is here displayed, and the 
sides of the motmtfldns are formed into terraces, 
by which the sumly of water may be increased 
or diminished almost at pleasure, so that ^e 
crops are enter than m almost any other pirt 
of the worid. The woods are particularly 
magnificent, ehd flowers of every form and 
tint cover the fii^ds,, Vegef^dbles are scanty and 
defective. The cotJntjy, is full of varous 
natural resotirces ' * 

Nopal IS independiwt both politically and 
economically. She is »6it“5W8n*fleMit Before 
long she is sutfiKtOlsctimre her prPper place on 
the mtematimial phttform 

Conquests of the hojse of Gwlcha under 
the able WttdBjship of the king Prithwi Nmra- 
yana Shall tiave ttn|tf4 th’s vast eapanee of 
varied moaBtam otu| ki^n 

To iBff|ginli jmk , 

noise iPMt jiet 

fn»n is a Imi of ' 

and qMdmg t^'^lHhating 

van^ of m 

fasofnates the eye. tWlMn Is as dtttinane 
and waiM m tAS pae^ 


to tte statA As mist, l^e 
up n ^ nerft Ot tfnefA bills and hntA <S 
puses of feSaifty. the' trees, like the roim 
the earth, stand tf^ptioe to peep at the w 
end oek fheir solitude in j|be sky, whtle (he 


below seeks the compi 


the oMwrdL 



f l the waterfalls, 

S our freedom.” Sthpll 

hght The clOutte atAlHpd KM gfflcgwus- 
ibess. The smell |»f efihtf in the tab 

ttes like a Wtot t>t ptaijee from the 
Voiceless miuMwiltliiaf the lowly. When 
women move iraSof "'b* tbeir lipusohold set* 


WITH AN ENGUSH FARMER 

By M. MANSINHA 


As I drove along out of Ihr t-uburbs of 
Newcastle my English friciul pointed out to mo 
the long row of faotory-lio\^e» of Viekers- 
Armstrongs, the world-tamous auns-inanufac- 
turers, Their sight came to me in a shocking 
contrast, as I was going with my friend to a 
typical English farm ^^ho^e I was expecting to 
see how Brtish energy and intelligence were 
still stieking to our old Mcitjicr Earth in the 
effort to produce the sustenanec of the riiee. 
But soon the monotonous and drab bull lings of 
the eity gave plaee to the beautiful liindhciipc 
of British autumn. Down below our high-road 
lay spread before us the valley of the r^cr 
Tyne to whose banks Nature sUiped down in a 
variegated garment of beautiful tints with th ■ 
soft eare‘s of a deer bund. The summer ha 1 


We got down at last from the 'bus and 
walked along a road that must have been 
trodden by Emperor Hadrian and his Roman 
legionaries centpries ago. For it was this road 
that in Roman times led straightaway to 
London and from there to Rome across the 
eontincnt. The fann we were going to visit 
lies within a quarter of a mile of this road. 

The farm house lies on an eminence com¬ 
manding a view of the entire estate. When we 
reached it, afier-a rather deep ascent on a 
footpath, I was surprised at its elegance and 
modern’ty. After the usual greetings when we 
met our lust, wo sat on chairs on the well-trim¬ 
med green sward in front of the house and go', 
talking atamt India and Gandhi—the two 
things now invariably and inseparably going 



together. In the meantime 
■June, the little young daugh¬ 
ter of our host, had come 
back fiom her bath and ray 
trend, who is an amateur 
artist, asked her to sit on the 
grass like Buddha, so that he 
could paint her in that pose. 
The jioor child showed great 
enthusiasm in tlie beginning 
but her nimble limbs and her 
unfamiliarity with the habit 
of sitting cross-legged as we 
do in India, made her so 
restless that the artist at last 
gave up the attempt in des¬ 
pair. And as we sat and 
talked there, I saw also how 
.lune waS pestered with 

Mr. Rirhirdtoa, the fermcr-host of the writer, with hi» livestock another ^OUbie— the I 

end wotken, Mr iUckardton, his wifr and their daughter 1068^—WhlCtl must DC 

June ate seen in lb- middle shared with most Indians— 

that there are no ffies and 

Just passed by and the rich green of the foliage- mosquitoes in England, But I remember having 
^rment of the countryside was just changing met our friend the mosquito at Stratford-on- 
into gold and yellow. The ripened harvest in Avon, and I have Come across flies in many 
the fields in the shajpe of long strips across the places in England—particularly in summer, 
valley wiih their typical English hedges running But in sjAte of that fact, the fly in England is 
up and ftewn, presented the annual goldfen not to share man’s food and home as 

smile of the Mother Earth, signifying eternal she does in India, Th# ugh? way that myriads 
hope in a world tljat is now overjoy getting of flies buaa, darken and poison opr homes and 
into the qna^paire of despair. baaaars is unknown beyond the Canal. 
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My interest in farming and agriculture w 
lather hereditary than technical or profea^onal 
Commg of a family of farmers in India, I have 
been rather curious to know the British farmer 
‘.’nee I came to England I have been to 
.iivcral English farms, walked along the 
fiurowed Mil and smelt the subtle fragrance of 
the newly ploughed larul But this particular 
visit IS rather different from other*. Here tlr 
farmer is not an ordinary farm labourer He 
is a graduate in Age cultural Science from 
Cambndge Fancy an Indian, trained m Agri¬ 
culture in England, taking up his tiithei’s farm 
on his return as an occupation of life But no 
work IS mean for the Enghshra n if it hi mgs 
Imii money and comfort, while nothing is so 
glorious to the Indian as a chakr in tlie (!i \ern- 
ment, no matter how insulting and unpiofitable 
ind uncrmfortable it is i 

To understand the agiicultursl (onditioiis 
in England we Indians must beai iii mind -omc 
fundamental differences between those who woik 
(n the soil in England arid hose in India 
Inglant has farmers lut no pe saiitiy as w( 
have in India Tilling the soil foi a In mg has 
been the sole occupation of millions upon millions 
oi Indians of a particuhi class leu c iintkss 
'inu tions These men arc incapable ol tlni- 
king of leaving the Ian 1 foi scnnething else 
riieir life is bound up with the -eil whether d 
answcis for iheir labour oi ne t But m 
England there is no such paitieulai caste foi 
ever tied down to the land Agiiculture is onh, 
one of the many professions and occupations to 
be taken up by an Englishman only if it hold¬ 
out a profitable balance It is neitliei heie- 
ditary nor compulsory So the eult’vators m 
England are an ever-changing class like offiee- 
flerks, schoolmasters or shopkeepe'i- The, 
f rmer in England is on the soil only so long 
IS it gives him a comfortable In mg, he is not 
fierpetually and helplessly tied down to it like 
the Indian peasant. 

There is anoUier big difference too, which 
we must bear in mind It is usual to find 
farmers all over England wn h estates from 300 
to 600 acres or more, and no farmer in England 
owns, perhaps less thaii 60 acres, while in India 
the average holding is just five acres This is 
entirely due to the system of Primogeniture 
that obtains m England, according to which the 
entire property comes under the possession of 
the elde^ sen of the family without being 
fra^neated among all the brothers as it is in 
India. Such large farms mable the English’ 
cultivators to take up new ectmojoic enterpnses. 


to rotate the crops and to raise livestock as 
well as a harvest In India the land is so 
fragmented that it sometimes becomes all ndgos 
only dividing one tiny plot of land from another, 
just as our castes go on dividing our nation till 
we become mere social fragments, instead of a 
virile and united people 

To come to concrete examples, hem is oui 
friend i he host, who is only one of a family of 
many, who has taken to agriculture, others 
lipving taken uji different professions according 
to their inolmatuns He now owns an estato 
of nearly 400 aoies and is getting on very well 
But it IS lust possible none of his children will 
like fiuining and m that case the oldest child 
will -.ell it to ‘'omenne else, who, in turn may 
not ne(cs^.llllv jpe a hereditary farmer but 
iii’pht turn (ut t > h( anv ordinary gentleman 
who liked farming and thought he could make 
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riu ney out of it And thus these large and com¬ 
pact estates of the Erighsh countryside have been 
changing hands loi geneiations. But not being 
usually fragmented tliey provide tlH? most 
peculiar leauty to the English countryside. 
It IS not usual in English countryside to 
see hou-es huddled together in rows as Ui Iti^. 
The characteristic siglit is that of large farims 
limited by green hedges running on ml sides, 
with the beautiful and cosy house of the farmer 
in the middle of it and each attrii house bdng 
ppart fre rn one another by long distances, some¬ 
times of miles If one stWidto at the window 
of such a farmhouse and looks down the valley 
below one gets an unforgettable picture of quiet 
countryside, with fnug, cottages, smoke curling 
out of them, hedgw rerming up and down the 
valley, cattle grastng oh the grassy plots and 
clumps of elms, syeamriues, pines and firs and 
Aestnuts giving a beimtiM bluish-green frame 
to the entire pictUtp. England’s greatest atitrac- 
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tioa to tile foreign ioniisto is not the industrial 
cities but her marvellous countryside, although 
it has been sadly spoiled and is still being 
spoiled by tihs stmlless and thoughtless inroads 
of industrial^tiQn. 

Ill 

But iHth alt these advantages what is the 
condition of a^culture in England? It is 
indeed deplorable. The countryside is gradu¬ 
ally depopulated, the people disliking agricul¬ 
ture and drifting to the cities for better wages 
and better life. But in the cities as well as in 
the rural areas of England, there are two 
million people without any work to do. Is it 
not trapo to think that there are two million 
people sitting idle and getting dole while 
millions of acres of soil are lying idle waiting 
for the human band ? Some time ago someone 
asked the question in the Spectator why the 
unemployed are not made to grow vegetables 
in return for the dole they received ? The 
reply was that if they were allowed to do that, 
'the existing producers of vegetables would be 
hard hit. I believe there is something wicked, 
vicious and criminal as well as foolish in an 
ooonomio system that compels millions to stand 
idle so that others may make a profit. 

And unemployment is not the only evil 
associated with the English agricultural system 
In contrast to the so-caUed primitive and un¬ 
scientific methods of the Indian peasant, the 
British fanner brings in costly machines, 
expensive fertilisers and deep seientifie 
knowledge to bear on the operation on the soil. 
But with all that the entire agricultural struc¬ 
ture of England wouM come to pieces withou 
the State subsidy and guarantee, which are far 
erics to the Indian cultivator. And what about 
the quality and quantity of the produce ? I 
could not go into the statistics and would not. 1 
definitely want to look at things as a layman. 
For all systems should ultimately be judged 
not by abstract statistics but by their effect on 
the life of the layman. As a layman, I know 
the qualities of vegetables in India and I have 
been in daily contact with vegetables in 
England too. And I must say that I have seen 
bigger tomatoes, nicer caulifewOTS and larger 
cabbages in India than 1 have in England, .^d 
as to the effect of the agricultural products on 
jM^orwl he^to, it must be remembered that 
thetre We millions upon milSoiw men, women 
ana diKdren in the British Isles mo We eoffer- 
iqg fwBib itwere malnutrition, mtactly im they 
do in IMta, Some time ago in 4 eer- 
tain pmie in Cumberland, some' dtildren 


were given eggS to eat but tliey did 
not know what to do with them. I have 
been to a Nurse:^ School in Newcastle where 
the head mistress informed me that some chiltb’en 
wlien they were first admitted into ti»e school 
did not know how to drink a ^ass of milk. For, 
in spite of equality in quality, the prices of 
neefessary food-stuffs in England are, four to 
five times higher than in India, so that poor 
people—few in India realise how poor millions 
of English people are—cannot singly afford to 
have such items’ as eggs and milk in tiieir daily 
diet. 

So here is the picture of British agriculture 
in a nutshell. In spite of costly machines, ex¬ 
pensive manure, scientific knowledge, and on top 
of all, state guarantee, agriculture in ]^^and 
is so unprofitable that it drives away people 
into towns; so improductive that it can support 
the people only for three months, and its pro¬ 
duo's so costly that millions are compelled to 
go without them. What a contrast to India 
where the primitive methods of the peasant 
sustains a vast population and but for a foreign 
government and capitalism, the country would 
be overflowing with milk and honey as it was, 
say, fifty years ago. 

This tragic aspect of British agricultural 
system was best expressed in an article in one 
of the most-read magazines of England today. 
I reproduce below the relevant parte of it:— 

My uncle.possessed a little {arm somewhere 

in Ehi^and. "But Uncle,’’ I asked him, "where do you 
make your profits ? ” 

“ My boy, you don’t understand agrioultiire. 
Nowhere in Europe does it yidd profit. I get, my profit 
in a roundabout way—through fatteutag fo^. AQ ibis 
wealth of food is eaten by my paide.’’ 

“ Is that how you atUise your hmwest ? ’’ 

“No, my dear hoy. The fatteniag food haeM brings 
me no income. Not a farthing. The cattle prosper on 
it—^not I. Certainly not I." 

“ And the profit Unde ? " 

“Weil, you see, my boy, it is difficult for a layman 
to understand. My profit comes from the manure pto^ 
diiced by my cattle.” 

“Oh.” 

“ Yes. And the manure ”... .the Uncle’s lip* twitched 
a little, “the manure is strewB on die fleWs and in 
its turn yields the rich harvest you see.” (UlUput, Vd. 
IV. No. 3). 

Such a picture of British agriculture fits 
in with the frequent outbursts of Mr.' Lloyd 
George, «du> is as tucoessfuFas a farmer as a 
stateshten, about its hopetesshesa and his insis¬ 
tent qifft to the nation to take hp the spade. 
In a oonferenoe ,of sehotd* mwiBrs he 

declared tiwrt' onhy 6 per eeat of the pet^ie in 
Great BtilS^n Vere on the stfih as a^nst 80 
per cent in Gtennany and 40 per cent in France, 
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aod that it wbb food tb^ decided the last war 
BgaiDSt the Qermsns. Ute Qennana knew it 
and since then have put fields under the pkn# 
that were not tou^M since the delup. But 
the British remain indifferent to the situation. 


question of how much is tfis expenditure per 
acre, my fiteid ipvee me the following aoomint. 
LsIwiit .. 13 0 0 

HflW •. 2 0 0 

Purohited fteiliiig ahiS .. 3 0 0 

HauJtfe and railway (sbaxgat .. 0 13 0 

Msnurea .. 0 IS 0 

Olher exp«n8f9 .. 100 

sio 0 0 


But whatever the ultimate effects of agri¬ 
cultural conditions in England, there is no doubt 
that the Indian farmer has a lot to learn from 
what I saw in the estate of my Jiost. From the 
answers which he so kindly gave to some 
simple questions of mine regarding his estate, 
the folly of the Indian farmer as well as his 
handica|)8 were brought home to me as never 
before. 

The most cramping of the handicaps of 
ilie Indian farmer is his poverty and the small¬ 
ness and scattered eharaeter of his holding. 

JIis soil can feed him and his family only with 
dilReuIty, and he has no capital to make the 
soil produce more. And so the vicious circle 
of handicaps goes on. But what about the 
vicious circle of his own follies ? My English 
friend has an estate of 360 acres. If an Indian 
i armor had such an estate how wouhl he run 
it ? Most certainly he would try to put the 
whole land under the plough to produce main¬ 
ly one staple crop. It is true this may bring 
him some profit in a rough sort of way, but 
certainly it is a primitive and unitelligent way 
of handling the soil. Now see how our English 
friend manages his estate of 360 acres. He 
says (in a letter^to me) : 

"I own an estate of 360 acres, only part of this i» a 
lam, which I do the fanning of; other pans of the estate 
roniiat of woodland, garden, market gardens, let to ten¬ 
ants for a rent, fielit let to another farmer for rent, and 
(oitages let to people for rent, some of whom have work 
on the estate and some of whom have not.” 

He tells me later tiiat of the 360 acres, 100 
acres are forest and the rest is farm. But the 
fact most interesting to an Indian is the way 
this farm of 260 acres is managed. He says ; 

“In any one year there is nsnally about 25 aerw 
of corn, 6 teres Of root-Won (tnrnips, potatoes) and the 
remainder trill be grass. Many of tte grass-fields are 
ploughed in tmn and then, sown ddwn to grase again— 
this keeps up the flutiBw M the farm.’* 

By oonoenkalitiK dn merely 30 acres of 
land my En^ish fnond gats 86-30 owte. iff 
wheat, ao cwts. d dkto, 6-l0i tons of potatoca, 
and 15 tons of turnips Acre. Tho^ eoB- 
eemed may oompAre tnato yields with tiie 
average fMd of tte sAme er<^ in India per 
acre of iaa^ Had reidise tl» diSefenoe. To my 


It is needless to say, however, lhat it is 
impossible for any tyi>e of Indian farmer m 
invest £10 on one acre of land- But even if 


One of the choice cows of Mr. Richardson's farm 

he had money, would he be enthusiastic to try 
new metliodb of cultivation ? 

My friend carries on a mixed farming, 
raising harvests as well as live-stock. His 
principal income however is from the live-stock. 
While going round the estate I visited his cow¬ 
shed. The cows were definitely healthier and 
bigger than those generally found in India. 
And it was a sight for me to sec how the heavy 
and large udders of some cows were almost 
touching the ground, the precious substance 
inside them seeming to brust out, out of sheer 
fulness. Of course, even wi^i all the scientific 
care taken in my friend’s cowshed it was as 
much stinking as any in India,-but H was much 
cleaner. The cows were all |ta»idi»g on beds 
of hay, just as our cows to stand or 

lie down on those of stra*. waS milking 

lime when I went Hi t&p loows mn being 
milked with electric SttiAieica, . 

My friend h^ tm of cattle—one, 
Jwsey-breed fo®jnjillg: d^er, Angus-breed 

for beef only. 

“ the Jewey Imrf twedWt of shout 70 animals, 30 
Of wUob ere oSt'* (SAhmSa Sdiicfa have produced me 
or mote); Anga* herd cooaiata of cowo—during 

Hw aummer theic iS cdlvet and 4 bulla an kept, to be 
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di«po«ed ittr boei by wiatai, Jn twiiiitt; 6 monthu only, 
about 34:.JIf;nay ecnra aw aiin^; in auramer, 6 montbo, 
24 Jeraey emn ali4 25 Aniiu cows are milking, llm 
average yield to Jewey eowa is 800-850 ^lons per year 
•^variet 6<m -WMUt nothing when aometbing goes wrong 
with iba asm io- afamt gallons." 

In li^ia, like the hutnah population, the 
entitle too are allowed to grow' without any 
toitrictions and without any thought of adequate 
sustenance for the increased number. The 
Hiiadiu does not kill the cow with a weapon, 
but he Mils her through perpetual starvation 
and neglect. This folly is more heinous a crime 
in toy opinion than actual killing. I think 
both for political and economic reasons the 
Hindus should change their altitude loward.s 
the cow and put the undesirable surirlus to 
merciful death. As things statfd now, tlie Hindu 
is toady to kill a Moslem—a human being— 
rather than bring any harm ‘.o the cow—an 
animal. This, when looked at with regard to 
our poUticar aims is folly of the first water. 
Gow, after all, is an animal as much as a goat 
or a fish and even if it is taken to be sacred, 
both the letter and the spirit of the scriptures 
m^t demand’ tliat either the number of the 
cattle thopld be regulated through control of 
Mpth or tte some of them must be killed to 
hsaye enough saetenanee to keep the rest 
healthy. To my emfuiry as to the number of 


cattle in the farm at any -iime aiy English 
friend says, “Only a certain nambcr,«.are 
pretty strictly toainttiined, as ttie farm will net 
carry any toorh-i-suiplus cattle a» sold away 
(forbeef).” ^ ^ 

I |Lope ilie Indian fanner will find here 
something to think and act upon. 

With nearly 400 acres of land) my friend 
is very well off, and so are his servants. He 
has two men working on the estate both of 
w'hom get 45 sh. a week as wages, rent-free 
cottages and & small part of farm produce. 
.Just imagine an Indian farm labourer getting 
45/- a week. Perhaps the best he can get is 
never more than 2/- a week. What a contrast. 
I went into the cottages of one of these farm 
hands and found it better furnished thrn the 
house of a middle class Indian family—^with a 
piano, cushioned chairs and sofas, a wireless 
se: and all the rest of it. 

In ray wanderings through the estate I 
also came upon the woodlands of the estate. 
Like all other woodlands in England, this too 
vvas plfnted. And here too is a lesson for the 
Indian fanners as tree-planting is no', given as 
much attention as it deserves in Indian country¬ 
side these days. The most beautiful 
characteristic of the English countryside is the 
carefully planted forest. 


PEACE OR APPEASEMENT ? 

By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


Parliament rises this week and may not meet 
again until October 25th. For three long 
summer months, tliat is, the Prime Minister has 
a free hand. On all sides of the House he ha^- 
been urged, in view of the gravil^r of the times— 
in view of what happened last Seiitember—to 
agree to some plan for keeping Parliament 
more or less in being. But he has steadily 
resisted these suggestions. He sees no excep¬ 
tional reason for keeping the Commons in 
touch with the Executive. It is for the Govern- 
niont he says, which has the responsibility, to 
watch the course of events. (Constitutionalists 
however will dispute this. The role of watch¬ 
dog, they point out, is the historic role of the 
Commons). And only if the Government con¬ 
template some departure in their foreign policy, 
it appears, would he consider it an occasion for 
culling the House togi'ther. 

Whatei'er, the pros and cons of this attitude 
may be from the constitutional point of view, 
ill the realm of immediate practical inteniatioiial 
politics it is unfortunate. Parliament ought not 
to adjourn at least until the present important 
negotiations—with Poland and with Russia— 
are successfully concluded. Our whole destiny 
hangs on these negotiations. In a strong 
Poland and in the Peace Front lies the only 
hope of a stable Europe. But does Mr. Chaiu- 
bcrlain really think so ? The Dictators think 
not. He is their great hope. They do not 
believe that he has given up Appeasement. 
They see fresh evidence of it in the formula just 
adopted at Tokio. They believe that he is an 
unwilling servant of a temporary revulsion of 
liopular feeling, that Parliament advertises that 
feeling, and once Parliament is out of the way 
the Prime Minister can have things his own way 
again—^give the Dictators what they want and 
snatch " peace ” again over the body of Poland, 
as it was snatched last year over the body of 
Csecho-Slovakia. 

But even if Mr. Chamberlain were just 
such a figure as the Dictators would have him 
be, even if he decided that Danzig was not 
worth a war—and how that cheap phrase dis¬ 
counts the whole Polish dilemma !—history 
would not repeat itself. There would not be 
peace, there would be war. Poland will fight 
even if, at the beginning, she has to fight alone. 

37-6 


That is her unshakeable determination. In this 
the whole nation is united. Anyone, who visits 
Poland at the present time is deeply impressed 
with the unity and calmness of the people. To 
them the taking of Danzig, as Marshal Sniigly- 
Rydz has i-einarked, would be an act which re¬ 
calls the Partition of Poland. The threat to 
Danzig stirs up their history and their memories. 
And they agree that “ there are things that are 
woi'M' than war tt) us, and one is the loss of our 
Ireedom.” Thus it is, in the words of their 
Marshal, that they have the calm of people who 
have come to a decision, who have made up 
their minds that they will go to war if they 
must. 

Surely, when such is the state of affairs in 
Poland, when the Poles are getting ready to face 
their zero hour, the least we could do is not to 
adjourn Parliamimt until the'airangements for 
their loan have been satisfactorily concluded. 
And after alt it is for such a small amount ! 
The position is that the Poles are to be allowed 
a credit of £8,000,000 for the purchase of arms 
Ill this country. In addition to this they would 
like a loan of £8,500,000 of which France has 
been asked to contribute £3,500,000. But the 
Treasury insists on certain conditions attaching 
to this loan—^which the Poles would like to spend 
on arms abroad or where and how they please— 
and the haggling has gone on so long that the 
Poles will not get their loan before the autumn, 
if they get it then. With the Nazis preparing 
to spring at her throat, Poland none-the-less i- 
expected to be orthodox in the matter of finance. 
And, as if it were only a matter of routine and 
not a matter of urgency, Sir John Simon ex¬ 
presses suave regrets to the House of Commons 
that there is no time now to pass the necessary 
legislation before the House rises! 

What an incredibly inhuman, short-sighted 
outlook this reveals. It is all of a piece with 
the Chamberlain-Simon-Hoare mentality which 
seems ready to meet Germany, Italy, Japan 
half-way, but can never be stirred by any 
warmth for the victims, past or present, of these 
three apressors. (Never a regret for China, 
Abyssinia, Czecho-Slovakia or SpainL Parlia¬ 
ment ought to pass the necessa^ legislation 
before it rises. The haste with which the I.R.A. 
terrorists have been enacted upon shows what 
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can be done in a hurry. And after all a loan 
to Poland is not just an ordinary loan : it is a 
gesture of solidarity which should bear interest 
in Berlin. But all these wider implications are 
lost on the present Government. They have 
thrown tliera all away. So that far from doing 
any good to Poland, the proposed loan comes 
near to being a good reason for defeatism. The 
Nasis, for instance, have not been slow to explain 
things as tliey see them. General Ironside, they 
suggest, who has been inspecting the Polish 
Army, has given so unfavourable an impression 
that the British have decided to go carefully. . . 
And while this pitiful sum of £8,000,000 
or so is withhold, they learn that Mr. Hudson, 
Secretary of the Department of Overseas Trade, 
has been discussing with Herr Wohltat, the 
German trade expert, the possibility of a loan 
of £1,000,000,000 to buy back Germany into 
the way of peace! What a contrast . . . 
Moreover, quite apart from the ethics or econo¬ 
mics of such a project—and they are both open 
to question—what a return is this to Appease¬ 
ment. (Have we scotch’d the snake, not killed 
it ? Will she close and be herself once Parlia¬ 
ment is out of the way ?) No wonder Poland 
feels a little dashed. No wonder Russia stands 
pat. 

Russia has been standing pat from the very 
beginning of the Peace Front negotiations. Her 
terms have always been the same, except when 
they have been more so, as when she insisted 
that the guarantee of the Baltic States must be 
a guarantee against indirect as well as direct 
aggression. There must be no separate war, no 
separate peace, a guarantee extending from the 
B^tic to the Black 8ea—^balanced by the gua¬ 
rantees also given by France and Britain to 
Germany’s neighbours in the west—and there 
must be Staff talks. All this she has stood out 
for, all this is about to be conceded, unless the 
Appeasers in the Cabinet, untrammelled by 
Parliament, decide on a retreat from Moscow. 

The negotiations have dragged on for so 
long, finality so often has seemed as far off as 
ever, that the idea has grown in this country 
that Russia is really to blame. She has been 
accused of pushing up her price and of deliberate¬ 
ly delaying tactics. Though it would not be so 
very surprising if Russia felt luke-warm about 
an alliance with Britain—^Mr. Chamberlain 
makes no effort to woo M. Stalin as he has to woo 
the Dictators; we make it quite plain that we 
do not propose to make friends with Russia but 
to make use of her—^Russia has not in fact been 
the (telayer. This is clearly revealed by an 
analysis which has just appeared in tite Press. 


It covers the first hundred days of the negotia¬ 
tions (to 26th July) and points out that of these 
over seventy have been spent by the British in 
considering the issues in London. The Russians, 
on the other hand, have spent only about ten 
days all told in prejiaring their case. 

The Russian negotiations could undoubtedly 
have been concluded long ago if we had wished 
them to be. The greatest time-wasting element 
has been the necessity of reporting everything 
back to London and then waiting for fresh in¬ 
structions. Mtfch of this could have been tele¬ 
scoped if Lord Halifax had himsell gone to 
Moscow. But for Lord Halifax to go would give 
too much emphasis to the negotiations. It would 
amount to a statement of policy. It would be 
a sign which Herr Hitler could not disregard and 
Mr. Chamberlain is constitutionally averse to 
giving such signs. Not frankness but discretion 
IS his principle of behaviour. And even now, 
after all the evidence there is to the eontrarj' 
and not the least in Herr Hitler’s present respect 
for Russia—he is still afraid that it might imperil 
the peace if we were to stand up to Germany. 
He hopes instead that more hidden paths may 
lead in the end to safety. What he would like 
is not an alliance with Russia—but staff talks 
and arrangements so that if war should come 
everything would be in readiness. So that, if war 
should be avoided, we can leave Russia alone 
again. 

As I most truly believe that the only chance 
of preserving peace lies m confronting Germany 
with a resolute Peace Front—^unless of course 
we desert Poland and even then she would pro¬ 
bably fight—I sincerely hope that by the time 
this reaches India the Russians will have insisted 
that the political talks and the staff talks must 
be concluded together. But it is difficult to be 
optimistic. The Government does not like deal¬ 
ings with Russia. And Russia, during the nego¬ 
tiations, is treated to the spectacle of Britain 
compromising, as she thinks, with Japan. With 
the hereditary enemy who will assuredly attack 
her in the East, is indeed already attacking her 
in the East, while she makes war in the West in 
support of the Peace Front. Nor is this the only 
feather which makes the Russians wonder just 
which way the wind is blowing. Our diplomacy 
is Sometimes so polished that in being polite to 
our potential enemies we forget our potential 
friends. At an important State function recent¬ 
ly, it is reported, marked attention was paid to 
the Japanese and German Ambassadors and none 
at all to the Russian and Chinese Ambassadors 
and their ladies. The discrimination, it is add¬ 
ed, was " so plain as to cause much inquisitive 
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comment.” It is to be hoped that there was 
notliing special in this—but how out of date is 
all this stateoro/t. 

This everlasting dualism in our policies re¬ 
flects, of course, the dualism in our Government, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Str Samuel Hoare and Sir 
John Simon, are all reactionaries. They do not 
recognise any interests, in the last analysis, but 
British interests. They can shut their eyes to 
what Jajian is doing to China, what Germany 
IS doing in the concentration camps, what Italy 
is doing in Spain. They delude^themselves that 
ill! IS well if Britain remains friends with Japan 
(Old China, if Germany signs a paper that she 
will never again resort to war with Britain, if 
Italy signs an Anglo-Italian Agreement. Only 
when the march of events has proved them to 
have been a hundred per cent wrong in their 
calculations do they reverse their policies, and 
('Veil then they are ready to reverse again if they 
think the moment is favourable. And all this 
can be done in the sacred name of keeping out 
ol war. . . . And the greatest reason they have 
lor keeping the country out of war is that they 
are atraid that another war will end in revolution. 

Nobody w'ho ha.s any regard for freedom 
desires a revolution to come either from the 
right or from the left. Noi do they like to sec 
our statesmen hobnobbing wdtli the Nazis and 
Fascists (especially when they do not hobnob 
with the Bolsheviks to even things up). Even 
among Conservatives a revolt is growing. Many 
decline to subscribe to the assumption ol the 
Chamberlain-Hoare-Simon clique, that the rule 
of property is the only alternative to the rule of 
the masses. 

What a tremendous opportunity there is 
waiting here for a democracy leader. Great 
Britain, though in recent years he has thrown 
away every initiative in Europe and 
the Far East, still has the habit of leadership 
about her. As Mr. Arthur Greenwood remark¬ 
ed in a speech last Saturday, to capture the 
government of this country could be to capture 
the imagination of the world ! And indeed we 
have only to look across to America, to consider 
what President Roosevelt has accomplished in 
his few years of office to realise what tremen¬ 
dous strides a country can take under a truly 
democratic leader. He has brought his country 
up from the depths of the great Depression. 
He has addressed Appeals to the Dictators, 
setting out the responsibilities for peace or war 
which rest on presentoday Rulers, in language 
which makes them the only classic utterances 
to come out of this era. He is not afraid to 
take action against aggression—as when, foUow- 
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ing on the German invasion of Czeeho-Slovakia, 
he imposed crippling duties on imports from 
Germany. Or when, as just recently, he 
denounced the Treaty of Trade and Friendship 
with Japan. In fact courage is the most cons¬ 
picuous quality of the Roosevelt admmistrn- 
tion. People in this country are used to seeing 
I heir lenders give way under pressure—either 
at home or abroad I—but they are in danger 
of forgetting Uiat tlicre is such a thing as 
giving a lead to a democratic people as well as 
giving way to them. But President Roosevelt 
i.s giving his people a lead all the time and is 
undaunted by temporary set-backs—as witness 
the pre-ent state of the neutrality legislation. 
If he is baulked in one directum, he tries 
nnotlier, » 

What would the United States be like, 
what would the world today be like, with¬ 
out President Roosevelt ? In an age of 
grandiose dictators, by a wondeiful stroke of 
irony, the greatest Ruler of them all is not one 
of their kind but is a democratic statesman. 
How he will stand beside them in history, show¬ 
ing up the hollowness of their' achievements. 

And what he can do in America, a demo¬ 
cratic Prime Minister could do here. For if 
figures are to be believed President Eoo.sevelt 
has about the same following in his country 
as Mr. Chamberlain has in this. According to 
sample votes, taken by the British and 
American Institutes of Public Oi>inion, Mr. 
Chamberlain has the sujiport of 53 per cent of 
the electorate, while President Roosevelt’s 
percentage is 57. 

And while we are considering figures, and 
the states of opinion which they reveal, I would 
like to adduce a few more, especially in view 
of the fact that we are promised a General 
Election in Novemlier. People abroad, I think, 
must often be impressed by the number of 
followers and docile majorities which the 
National Government has in the House of 
Commons. It must incline them to believe 
that the country is solidly lichind the Prime 
Minister. But appearances are deceptive. The 
Government secures a number of seats purely 
as a result of the system which divides the 
country up into haphazard areas. A system of 
proportional representation would take away 
at least a hundred of their seats. In critical 
times it would put them often right out of 
office. This perhaps might be disputed, but 
that there is a large volume of opinion in this 
country which is critical of the Government 
can be proved from another source—and that 
is the Press. 
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Lord Camrose, the Proprietor of the Daily 
Telegraph, has just published a survey of 
London newspapers (and all the London dailies, 
of course, have a nation-wide circulation). This 
survey clears up a lot of illusions. And one of 
the first surprises is the tiny circulation enjoy¬ 
ed by the Times. This paper, so often accepted 
abroad as the voice of England, has a sale of 
only 204,491. (It just shows that people can 
always be bluffed by the pompous, as someone 
has remarked of T. S. Eliot’s jilays.) Tlie big¬ 
gest sale of all, of course, goes to the Daily 
Erpress, that paper w’hich is compact of the 
prejudices of the little man. But its runner-up 
is the Socialist Daily Herald, and alter that the 
Conservative Daily Mail and the Liberal New< 
Chrordcle ai-e running neck a»d neck for third 
place. So it docs seem as if there were a great 
deal of leavening stirring in the lump, a great 
deal of the raw material for a new administra¬ 
tion in this country—if only someone could 
give it cohesion. 

Did the film Gabriel Over the White 
Hmec have much of a showing in India when 
it appeared some years ago—at about the same 
time, wasn’t it, as the beginning of the 
Roosevelt Administration ? The end ot that 
film, it will be remembered, was that Britain 
and America united to give a lead to the world. 
Well President Roosevelt over and over again 
has shown that his sympathies arc with the 
Democracies, but our present leaders have been 
more apt to go on pilgrimages to Rome and 
Berlin than they have been to seek support in 
Washington. To-day they are given yet an¬ 
other chance of co-operating with the United 
States. Are they going to take it ? I refer of 
course to the fact that America has denounced 
her Treaty with Japan, thereby clearing the 
way for a still more important move—the stop¬ 
ping of the shipment of arms to that country. 
Will we join her in that move ? It is said that 
77 per cent of Japan’s war materials come from 
our two countries. Together, that is, we could 
stop Jajian’g war in China. What a blow we 
could strike for peace. . . . And who can 
doubt, if we supported America in this, that 
feeling against the changes in the neutrality 
legislation would swing to our side ? Thereby 
forging one more link in the Peace Front, one 
more deterrent to the Nazis. 

But it is said in some quarters in this 
country that Britain can do nothing to hinder 
Japan in China, because all the people in our 
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concessions out there have now become hosta¬ 
ges in Japanese hands—and we fear reprisals. 
But what is the American view of this ? And ' 
would it not be better to evacuate these people ? | 
Wc seem to care all the time about what Japan , 
will do. But in the last analysis it will not 
matter what the Japanese think in China. The 
Chinese will be the people to be reckoned with. 
And if we try to put off the evil day now by 
coming to terms with Japan, what hope have 
we, on a long view, of maintaining our position 
in China ? The Japanese have already taken 
aw'ay a lot of our “ face ” in the Far East. But 
wc could regain Chinese respect, and more 
inijwrtant our own respect, if wc put a term 
to these compromises—^jmt an end to these 
sordid trafSekings in arms. 

No one can tell how this present crisis will 
end. I believe that peace depends on our stand¬ 
ing finn over Danzig, on our co-operating with 
Russia in Europe and with America in the Far 
East, and after the Peace Front has been in 
being for some time—and other timorous 
nationsi have joined it—^that then wc shall be 
strong enough to talk real peace with Germany. 
But if we are out-manoeuvred at Danzig, if wc 
try to appease Germany again, then there wdll 
be no end to war and misery in the present 
century. In Poland, in the Mediterranean, in 
Africa in the Far East, the Berlin-Rome-Tokio 
axis will spread their havoc. 

But has Mr. Chamberlain, who could not 
see what was coming to Czecho-Slovakia and 
Spain—or w'ho thought he could keep off the 
wolf by throwing these small creatures to them 
—any idea of how touch and go it all is ? One 
thing is certain, Germany is getting ready for 
war. It is now only a question of what wil' 
stop her. And even if she cannot be stopped, 
the challenge must be met .... Europe 
must get out of this nightmare of Hitler’s 
so-called “ bloodless wars.” Bloodless war 
which is bleeding Czecho-Slovakia of all 
her independent life, planting a Nazi in 
every business firm, carrying off her young men 
for compulsory labour. Bloodless war w'hich 
led to 8,000 suicides amongst the Jews in 
Vienna. 

I think war will be averted if we stand 
firm. I think the Hitler terror will diminish as 
we succeed in diminishing Nazi prestige. But 
one more sacrifice to the Nazis is unthinkable. 

London. 

August 1, 1939. 



CULTURE OF fflLSHA 

A Really Hopeful Proposition in Bengal 

By CHINTA HARAN MOJUMDAR, b. a. 


lIiLSHA (ITilsha ilisliw) or Indian sliad is an 
important fish of Bengal which is available for 
nearly six months in the year. The salted hilsh'i 
and its spawn also meet the demand of a 
considerable section of the people during the 
months when fresh hilshas are not available. 
Its scope in the market of Bengal is great. 
During the rainy season when other fish 
liirome scarc(‘, hilsha comes to the market with 
its delicious taste and flavour. In the opinion 
of Sir K. 0. Gupta it has 

" an I'xlensiw distribution on the East coast where it is 
f'lund in ail the principal rivers falling into the Bay of 
Bengal. And there can be no question that the shad or 
Indian ilisha, is more abundant and the fishery more 
iraportent in Bengal than anywhere else in India.” 

In his report published in 1908, he has 
given an estimate, of cour-e roughly computed, 
that 8,000 boats (each boat having 2 to 12 
men) with various nets were engaged in Hilsha 
fisliing in the year 1907. The Dacca and the 
Chittagong Divisions were not taken into that 
account. As the former is undoubtedly the 
most important tract of hilsha fishery, the 
figure for tlie whole of Bengal would have, 
therefore been almost double that shown by 
him in 1907 and the l)re^ent day figure will be 
far higher. 

The hilsha fishing aliJne gives employment 
tor thousands who are associated with fishing 
and fish marketing, directly or indirectly. And 
owing to the fall in the daily wages and with 
the fall in price of the agricultural products, 
many of the non-fishing classes, e.g., cultivators 
and landless labourers, including the Muham¬ 
madans, have now-a-days taken up the business 
of fi.shing and fish marketing, all oyer the 
Province, specially in the riverine districts. 
Hence an intensive fishing has been going on 
for the last 9 or 10 years. And if no protec¬ 
tion be given, for the species, hilsha supply may 
greatly dwindle in the future. 

The Hindus, of course, through their soci^ 
religious injunction, forbid the eating of hilsha 
from the closing day of the Durga Puja up to 
Saraswati Puja, the period approximately cor¬ 
responding from the middle of October to the 
middle of February. This perhaps gives pro¬ 


tection to the brood fish to a cedniii extent, 
but it is not strictly observed now due to the 
decreased supiily of other fish in the market. 

Abolition of the Bengal Fishery 
Department 

The Bengal Fishery Department was abo¬ 
lished in 1923» before any definite results 
regariling the hilsha could be arrived at. In 
the same year the Director of London Museum 
identified the .latkas as young hilsha. 
Mr. R. S Finlow. the then Director oi the 
Department, envisaged the importance of this 
discovery as it solved many controversies con¬ 
cerning the life cycle of the specii",. But this 
information could not be 'Utilised as the 
department itself was abolished. 

.1ATKAR 

Long before the above discovery was made 
the Hindus of the Eastern Bengal would not eat 
the jatkas for the same socio-religious injunc¬ 
tion which would thus give another chance (if 
saving the progeny of the hilshas. But with 
the change of time, even that meagre iiroteclion 
that was thus offeted has been withdrawn. 
Huge quantities of jatkas are trapped and sold 
at a cheap rate say 10 to 12 for a pice, while 
a single jatka if allowed to grow for 3 to 4 
months more, would fetch lour to five annas at 
least. 

Surely the early Hindus knew' that the 
jatkas were the young of hilshas and many 
ix'ojilc still take that to be so though they were 
not aware of thin discovery The meaning of 
the very word jatka is also “ belonging to high 
class.” 

It has been stated in the departmental pub¬ 
lications that the brood fishes swim up the 
rivers from the Bay of Bengal for liberating eggs 
but there was nothing known regarding their 
breeding ground or fry so long. Now this 
discovery that the jatkas are the young of 
hilshas not only has subverted many of the old 
i(ieas concerning the fish but also goes to prove 
that though the hilsha was originally a sea fish, 
has long been acclimatised to the condition of 
the inland rivers so as to grow fairly big and 
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breed in them. There may not be any fixed 
breeding ivlaoe for the fish but it is true that 
they breed in many suitable localities near about 
the places where the jatkas do invariably occur. 

In the river Dhaleswari in the Dacca 
district, taken as an example, brood fish are 
caughit in the months from July to November, 
crops of jatkas appear during the months of 
February to April and croits of new hilshas come 
in with the disappearance of the jatkas from 
the month of June onwards approximately. 
This would only make it clear that the hilshas 
breed in the river Dhaleswari. And this may 
be taken to be the ca'c with many inland rivers 
of Bengal. 

HiI>SHA of the iNLANp RiVEBS 

By virtue of long standing aeclimatiaation, 
it seems that the hilshas that have migrated 
into the rivers have undergone some changes 
m their characteristics. Of these again there 
is a marked difference in the fish of muddy 
water like those of the river Padma and ite 
estuaries as compared with those of clear waters 
like the rivers Meghna and Jumna. Any man 
of the Eastern Bengal is well aware of the tact 
that hilshas of the river Meghna are of very 
inferior quality in taste in comparison with 
those of the river Padma and the latter com¬ 
mand a higher price in tlic market. 

A fish of the river Padma is thicker in 
structure and of bright silvery colour. While 
tliat of the Meghna is a bit darker and the 
darkness becomes prominent in the flesh. 
When a type of each kind of fish is dissected 
the Padma fish looks much whiter than the 
other. Moreover, the fish from the Meghna 
is thinner in structure and a bit elongated in 
shape. There is difference in taste also 
between the hilshas of the rivers with those 
of the sea. 

Winter Hilshas 

In the coastal water of Bengal a crop of 
hilshas appear during the winter season, from 
the month of November to February. They 
are surely inferior in taste to those of the 
river Padnia or Hooghly. The first catch ol 
these winter hilshas correspond in size with the 
first crop of fish of the inland rivers caught 
in the month of May and June and this shows 
that they grow six months ahead of the inland 
hilshas. 

Thus we have according to locality three 
types of hilshas those of the saline water of 
the sea, of the muddy fresh waters of the 
rivers like Padma or Hooghly and those of the 


clear fresh water like Meghna—^though somet 
may migrate from place to place with the rise 
of water. Enough, however, remain in their 
STiecial tracts to breed and propagate true to 
their own types. And they may broadly be 
classified as follows; 

Ul grtule 2nd grade 3rd grade 

Taste and oil con¬ 
tents of hilshas Padma Sea Meghna 

The deterioration in quality is not due to- 
upward flight ^ is attributed by some. This 
can be gauged from the fact that the Meghna 
near Munshiganj of the Dacca district is not 
higher up the river than Padma near Ooulundo 
of the Faridpur district, yet the difference in 
fish at these two places is very great as regards 
their taste and qualities. 

Difference in Uhaeacteeistios between the 
Cabi> Fry and the .Iatkas 

The carp liberate eggs in many a place in 
the rivers with the rise of water by early rains 
during the niontlis from April to June. The 
fry all scatter about entering creekn and 
corners and even the paddy fields, and are 
killed in those places where they get stranded 
with the decrease of water later on. The inland 
hilshas on the other hand liberate their eggs 
generally when the rivers are on their ebb. 
And as the jatkas are never seen to haunt places 
where there is no current, there is no chance of 
their being destroyed like the carp fiy, unless 
they arc themselves souglit for. 

If the statement “ that the hilshas breed 
during the rains” {vide page 4 of the Fishery; 
Department Bullotin No. 11) be taken as true, 
a (juestion naturally arises as to why the host of 
brood fish would hold on their eggs till the 
month of November, when rain does practically 
cease. The fact that spent hilshas are rarely 
caught also goes to prove that the hilshas 
become mostly spent from the month of October 
onwards as the number of catches begin to 
decline thenceforward. Actually they begin 
to spawn by March-April in the coastal region 
of the Bay of Bengal and finish in the inland 
rivers by the early winter. And it is perhaps 
a fact that they spawn in batches even in the 
same place, because fry of different sizes ond 
lengths are obtainable at the same time and 
in the same place specially in the inland rivers- 

Cbbtain special Characteristics of the 
Coastal Hilshas 

Though the hilshas of the inland rivers have 
never been marked to jump up into the air it 
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is a distinctive quality -with those of tlie 
Eastern coast of the Bay. The people going in 
country boats hazard a risk if they chance to 
be in or near a shoal of hilshas as these may 
jump in and cause the boats to sink. 

The surface moving habit is also another 
important feature of the sea-hilshas. The 
fishermen take advantage of this. In some 
places tliey are “ skimmed off ” the water by 
nets. In others they are driven to khals 
(l)ranch rivers) and such means are improvised 
■with nets to prevent their retiirn to the sea. 
Thousands of hilslias are caught at a single 
“ drive off.” A cloudy day in the Dala time 
(when water level is comparatively on the ebb- 
side in a fortnight) makes favourable cond’- 
tions for the hilsha fishing during the winter 
ni(>nlh“. 

Tliesc are (piite in contrast with these of 
the ijiland rivers, where they move at a depth 
.'omelimes of 30 to 40 cubits under walcr 
thouah on a cool or drizzling day they may 
come within 4 to 5 cubits from the surface. 

Goi).^rdi Tank Inctoent 

It will be of interest to note that perhaps 
a iuither change has comi' upon the life history 
of the hilshas so that they even grow in con¬ 
fined water as in a tank. On a report in the 
Ananda Bazar Patrika of the 27th May, 1934, 
that hilshas had been obtained in a tank in the 
village of Gobardi in Vikrarapur, Dacca, the 
author of this note made an enquiry into the 
matter. It was found that some 22 hilshas 
wore caught in a tank not far from the river 
Dhaleswari. The tank was not inundated 
during the rainy season so that no mature 
hilshas could have entered and remained in it. 
It is most likely that jatkas entered the tank 
through the pipt>8 connecting the water inside 
the tank with the outside water or that jatkas 
have been put in it unknowingly by the owners 
of the tank while stocking the same with other 
fry from the river. The jatkas remained 
there to grow and mature in it. The tank wa- 
not a deep one. So susceptible to heat and 
violence as the hilshas are, they were found 
gasping on the morning of 20th May, 1934, as 
an effect of a storm that blew on the afternoon 
of the previous day. 

There are other instances to show that the 
hilshas have been found to grow in tanks in 
the districts of Dacca and Faridpur. But the 
case of Gobardi has some peculiarity in it. 
In this instance fry have perhaps entered the 
tank during the month of October or November 
and have matured in it whereas in other cases 


grown up hilshas entered the tanks when they 
were flooded during the months of June and 
July and remained there for a certain period 
of time. But tliere is not a single instance to 
show that hilshas have been found to remain 
more than a season in any tank in Bengal. 

, Rbabinq of Jatkas in Tank 

The fishermen of the 'village of Rohitpur, 
an important fishing colony in the district of 
Dacca, arc of opinion that though the mature 
hilshas die shortly after they are caught the 
jatkas can live in water in nets for a con¬ 
siderable time. So, some experiments may 
vM'll be tried in this direction to see if they 
can b(‘ grown in tanks. 

The places vhcrc jatkn.s arc available may 
be known by correspondence with the Thana 
aiifl Sub-divisional Officers of the Province. 
And in some special portions of such areas 
arrangements may be made to collect hilsha 
egg' with nets of small meshes. They arc 
most likely to be fertilized and can convenient¬ 
ly be imt 111 hatihiiig jars to conduct a hatching 
experiincnt. 

By a study of the hilshas of the sea, 
inland rivers and of the confined water, thi* 
author is of opinion thai the hilshas are 
generally fond of current, coolness and calm¬ 
ness of water. They may do even ’witliout 
the current but as tlic depth of water in the 
tanks of Bengal gets shallower and the water 
surface greatly agitated by the Nor’wester 
during the sumnier month,® there is every doubt 
if they can be made to gnw a® an economic 
success in tanks in contrast with the curp.- 
under such adverse conditions. 

II1L.SA Pkoblem k Quite a Hopeful One 

The life history and characteristics so far 
known, show that under certain protective 
measures only, the future of the hilshas in 
Bengal is more hopeful than is thought of 
generally. Not to speak of the hilshas, which 
have taken to the inland waters, those of the 
Bay of Bengal also invariably make a flight to 
liberate e^s in the fresh water region of the 
Province and even go further up for the purpose 
every year. This phenomenon ■will continue so 
long as the fresh water of the Himalayas and 
of the Assam Hills invite them from the sea 
through the innumerable estuaries extending 
over the southern portion of Bengal. Tfficy 
attain maturity in one year. The jatkas as 
previously stated, are quite safe in the hands of 
Nature, as they do not hazard their lives like 
the carp fry. Unfortunately, man has inter- 
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vetted and by the uawi'holeeoiue methods of 
killing off fish fry the number of hilslias is 
gradually dwindling. The use of Kutchki nets 
(nets of very snmri meshes used to catch fish 
fry) has been abandoned to a certain extent by 
the fishermen ait places in the Eastern Bengal 
through public pressure. Now if these jatkas 
could only be saved, be it by propaganda or 
legislative measures, the situation would im¬ 
prove. By introducing a close season to stop 
the destruction of the brood fishes, say, for two 
months, Aswin-Kartik (October-November) 
and stopping the destruction of the jatkas for 
three months from tlie month of Baisakh to 
Ashar (March to May) the desired standard 
of fish would be hud within three years at most. 
Unless the fry and the brood,fishes are ^aved,, 
any amount of artificial culture of fry, even 
if that be feasible, cannot improve the situa¬ 
tion as they would also be 'liable to destruction 
as at present. “ Save the jatkas and tlie brood 
fishes for a period ” should be the slogan and 
Nature will soon make good of the loss. It is 
true that there is a decrease in their supply in 
comparison to those of 60 or 70 years ago. The 
reason is simple. No one would then care to 
kill the jatkas and the brood fishes to the extent 
that they are being." sieved off ” at the prc'-ent 
day. 

The only problem that, however, lies before 
us is that how their flight beyond Bengal can 
be checked as they are prone to move up the 
rivers and down to the sea. 

Hilrha Glut op 1939 

In tliis connection it may further be cited 
that during the last hilsha season, of 1938, on 
account of the sudden abnormally high flood the 
hilshas were so much diverted from their usual 
courses that they were found even to haunt the 
homestead areas as in the Magura Sub-division 
of the Jessore district. Consequently, the catch¬ 
es were very small in comparison with those of 
previous years. So there remained a larger 
number of fishes to breed. The result is that 
this year the hilshas are coming in good numbers 
even as early from the month of February. By 
June it is unprecedented of its kind. The fisher¬ 
men had to tlirow away their catches as they 
neither got purchasers nor could they preserve 
iJieBe for want of salt near about their centres. 
Prawms travelling by steamer from Goalundo 
to Narayanganj for some days during June 
1989 have seen dead fishes floating on the sur¬ 
face of water thus thrown back into the water. 
In some localities Sanitary Ineqpectors enforced 
fishermen to make pits and ttoow 'these un¬ 


saleable stuff in them and covered them with 
earth. 

Last year not only the brood fishes were 
saved by the flood as stated above but it also 
facilitate an early big spawning. Bo the 
young hilshas got sufficient time to mature by 
the time when we get generally jatkas in the 
market. This is evidenced by the fact that 
this year we have not practically got any jatkas 
but hilshas instead from the very beginning. 
This sort of thing is not likely to take place 
evcty year. It.is sure to revert to its normal 
again from the next season. A comparatively 
fewer number of hilshas would breed late in the 
season, affording the fishermen scope to kill 
jatkas in their usual time of appearance and a 
consequent scanty supply of matured fish later 
on. 

This year’s hilsha glut is jiothing but the 
result of an unusual natural proitection and it 
goes to show that if the brood fishes and the 
jatkas could be saved the supply of hilshas 
would be so huge as to cause throwing them 
away for want of market. Nature has doiu' 
this with the help of a flood while man can do 
it by propaganda and legislation—just to »nve 
the brood fishes for a limited period and the 
jatkas as a class—the results will be identical 
in that case too. 

Fishery Legislation 

Th(‘re are strict laws perhaps in every 
civilised country lor the protection of fish but 
in Bengal there is no restriction to fishing even 
of the fry and the destruction goes on all the 
year round. In America, as reported, the period 
of shad catching is very short, seldom exceed¬ 
ing two months in the same river and during 
the rest of the year a strict “ close season ” is 
observed. But the Fisherv .legislation. Act IV 
of 1897, which is the only ^e of its kind in this 
country has become a dead letter since its 
enactment owing to the inadequacy of purpose. 
The proposed Bengal Fish Fry Preservaition 
Bill of 1922, in which hilsha of course, was 
not included also did not mature although it 
had good ends in view. 

The breeding time of the hilshas of the in¬ 
land rivers differs much with that of the carps, 
ophiocephalidae and others for which the Bill 
of 1922 was drafted. Yet the fry killing time 
of ^e hilshas wonderfully correspond with the 
period for other fishes viz., the months of Baisakh 
to Ashar. So by adding the jatkas along with 
the fry mentioned and with ^e inclusion of a 
para for a close season of two months for the 
brood fishes this bill would serve the purpose 
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of giving #»TMj^gtei 7 i»«^ioa to tke ^hius 
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esBOtto^ ton. add to the econmiic 

betteimtol '^ ^ peo)»le by the proteiotkm of 
an iic^^nt oomotodity ike fish in a r^arian 
province Uke Bengal ia a tiung to be veloonjed. 

C0H<iniBI0K 

The ftrtufe line of work regarding the 
hilshae should therefore be ; 

1 . Places where the jatkas are available 

must be identified'. • 

2. A propaganda must be made among 
the fishermen fishing in such areas about the 
fact that the jatkas arc the young ones of the 


Wjiits not allowed to go in, hirt to wait. 

window wih thick blai^ bais. 

J: ^he top-tap-tap of wooden toadals,'n^d 
niva+h9® he, in riiort, ugdy jail a 

^orntor iself; It, was too much for me.i 
f®^nto ttora. The made patfc 

nvnrm' i® eoBsole Hic through the thick 

bars. The jailors took pity «n me, far 
jailors are hiinian. at .to»ee, and alloived 
“ get Inside. There on tJie KhanJs lap I 
^®^(ed sobbing after a idhile and atfe some 
which he would always give to MOpte 
, ,' went to see him in jail. But | joatoo 
with ^wall even to this day. Eveiy the 
, 1 ® passes through it, a visitm or the blade 
't, the wooden sandals, toe ugly jgil-elcfihes 
the two paje, affectionate hands caressing 
through the iron bars, at onee rises up before 


Sthangely enough the earliest thing that I 
remember about this great giant of non-violence 
is a singularly violent incident. 1 was passing 
in front of the group of huge houses where the 
Khan’s family lived when I was given a thrash¬ 
ing by one of the badmashes of the village, a 
blue-eyed, sharp-faced evil bit of ferocity called 
“Seekh Qunjea” (‘bald-headed iron rod’). 
I went ruaaing to the huge big “Hujra" and 
with my fefto in toy eyes,, rushed to the kindly- 
looking Bahram. Khan, the Khan’s father. 
“ Come; oOtoe, you little bear,” said the old 
Khan, “ big'PsAhan boys don’t cry, it is only 
little girte toat do. ” 1 choked back my sobs and 
wailed out my story. Without a woto, Abdul 


Ghaffar Khan .got- up and said, “Where is 
Seekh”? “In front ,of the mosque by your 
house ” I replied, and trotted happily behind 
the huge Khan, for I knew that ^kh would 
get a l«|ton today that he would never forget. 
And he oertaiidy did. The Khan lifted ‘ Gunjea ' 
up like a pup seven feet above the ground and 
dropped him again and again unUl his bald 
liead was ooveisto wito Woot. . And he did not 
stop until toe baid'toaded swtotoiubbed his nose 
on the ground and heltj his ear-holes and pnanis- 


After his release, he got busy again, more 
KHAN ABDUL opened, the organiaation extended 

4 we made several tours of praotioally all 
By dewane prts of the province. With long pra^ioe and 
aining, I had become by ^»en a fairly good 
Ijjjjcakcr mid accompanied the, Klto.Si^ito PtoCj' 
£^‘^'.ally everywhere. 
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col, but actually to give a finishmg toto^ito.t^ 
wffound which he had so patiitotly 
(gjsly prepared for the launchtog of; 
goimous movement of the Khitdai 
meervants of God) or H«d-i®iiri», 
weincraliy called. ': 

wet: On .July ].5tli, 1929, I was stf; 0 n4^ 
th'Cshawar Cantonment platform. :,T 
^•'•iglish suit on which I wore for to* tiwe*. 
accgiipg extremely important and 
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turicomfortable. 1 Was soon to be. sent <rif to 
ftfejgland, though I was then only fifteen. ' The 
wahan Sahib was also there. He wore a strange 
wiypression of sorrow mixed with hftopkess. 
toc^o and learn what has made toe Iks^hiBan 
“nc^reat conqueror and a great ttfgatdSerj’^’igsBS 
son) parting advice, “ but do not 
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vened and by the unwholesome methods 
killing off fish fry the nvmiber of hilsbasshah 
gradually dwindling. The use of Kutchki 

(nets of very Small meshes used to catciowiatt mx ™ Hioue « «-«*'- 

fry) has been abandoned to a certain extfjie* It Khan without Tnu^the^ratfier rehiclttt 
the fishennen alt places in the Eastern fiwang- vujjn a^d, ^claia&d him 

through public pf^sure. Now if these jf! been neck of Abdul Gha^rl^to and^cm^ 

could only be saved, be it by propaganda 

legislative measures, the situation would . **tle,_which he ea 
prove. By introducing a dose season to s 
the destruction of the brood fishes, say, for i 
months, Aswin-Kartik (October-Novemh 
and stopping tlie destruction of the jatkas i 
three months from the month of Baisakh 
Ashar (March to May) the desired standai 
of fisli would be had within three years at moS 
Unless the fry and the brood .fishes are saveC 
any amount of artificial culture of fry , evei 
if that be feasible, cannot improve the situa^ 
tion as they would also be liable to destruction 
as at present. “Save the jatkas and the brood 
fishes for a period ’’ should be the slogan and 
Nature will soon make good of the loss. It is 
true that there is a decrease in their supply in 
comparison to those, of 60 or 70 years ago. The 
reason is simple. No one would then care to 
kill the jatkas and the brood fishes to the extent ;• 
that they are being* “ sieved off” at the present; 
day. 

The only problem that, however, lies before 
us is that how their flight beyond Bengal can 
be checked as they are prone to move up the 
rivers and down to the sea. 


Hilsh-iv Glut of 1939 
In this connection it may further be cited 
that during the last hil0ia season, of 1938, on 
account of the sudden abnormally high flood the 
hilshas were so much diverted from their usual 
courses that they were found even to haunt the 
homestead areas as in the Magura Sub-division 
of the Jessore district. Consequently, the catch¬ 
es were very small in comparison with those of 
previous years. So there remained a larger 
number of fishes to breed. The result is that 
this year the hilshas are coming in good numbers 
even as early from the month of February. By 
June it is unprecedented of its kind—— 

atem. 


The F^glhih , however, were not amusw. 

A few days later, the villagepf T^mansai woke 
up to find itself surrounded ^ 

There were huge guns all 
a long line of them on the 
its middle. All the important men of the village 
were summoned and made ti) 
these guns. The soldiers got up on their guns 
aXgd mady to fire, when a shrill whistle bl^ 
and the Chief Commissioner arrived as the 
rescuing hero. It was all beautifully arranged 
and cleverly timed with Anglo-Saxon tlwrough- 
ness The Chief Commissioner, Mr. K^n, 1 
believe, then stood up on a cannon and delivered 
a speech which Obaidullah Khan, (son of 
Dr, Khan Sahib, well-known for bis many and 
lengthy hunger-strikes) mimics. This is what 
he said; “ 0 people of Utmansai, do not unagme 

that because the Sirkar is busy e^bere, it 
(.'innot attend to you. The arm of the airkar 
is very long. It can attend to Germany, slap 
Russia and reach you also. Because of pur 
villanous activities, I fine you people SKty 
thousand rupees, and take ^b^J’Sbtv men 
prisoners until the fine is reali^ pe tog 
gestion of brave old Bahram 

released. 1 visited the Khans in jail in those 
days and spent many happy- hours eating 
chfekens and*^ dates, .because ah my relatives 
were in that distinguished .tothermg. - 

During this sie^, the yill^ was^ also dis¬ 
armed and the troops carried away hbree lorry 


si hill tote about half a mite from ™ ^ houses, a th^ 

was made to flee for W We to tte mils of me hates meat than toythi^ else. 

h fflWwMnds along the it was precisely an incident of^is *<> 

follow^. It is a matter caused ^e notmious Aftidi Ajpb Ehi^ to kidnap 

Pathans how the brou^t rcnrisal. . 

tetber fiau- aftoite,teBprisonm^, the pan 

then ^i^iwnor- of the ntinttitfl the first'oridBljiBition for the social tod 
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sounding Aral»o n^me, for tb« priests Were 
influentwl and their followers very ignorant, 
lie started a small nohool b hia village m a 
house given by a friend. (It is a flourishing 
high school now and I am very proud to have 
been one of the first students). To get funds 
for the little school and do publicity work, the 
Khan used to make eStcnsive tours with a party 
of studente and a respectable number of impres-, 
■'ively-boardod propagandists, for we had to 
kcci) on the nght side of tlie priests who were 
\ety jealous of their powers ^Wc would go to 
.1 mosque m a village, some of us would sing 
jiatnotic and religious songs, otheis would make 
speethei, the theme always being—^umty, the 
evil of feuds, the glory of edmatioii and utility 
of socal reforms of si'veral kinds 1 was the 
little hero of these parties and tliougli only eight 
jears old, would delivei my carefully memorised 
S[)C'eeh with such a convincing amount of acting, 
that the Mmplc-mmded Pathans would gape at 
UK, and usually at the end of the peifoimances, 
some kindly Khan would send the little genius 
of his household along wuth us, hoping that he 
too would, someday stand in the mtmbtr .uuseil 
)»l<itfoim m the mosiiue tor the use ot the piiest) 
and recite Arabic verses and Persian jioeins to 
the honour and glorification of the family 

But soon the Khan was ai rested again and 
sentenced to three years’ rigorous impusonment 
He was subjected to>thc most brutal treatment 
in these yeais He was treated woise than the 
murderers and daooits He lost one hunched 
lbs m weight, and six teeth Being a huge giant 
of 220 lbs. the 'runs around his ankles were 
too small, so they cut into his flesh and causcit 
inflamed wounds. But if his captors tliought 
that they would break hi^ spirit that way, they 
were sorely disappointed As the Khan often 
says m bs speeches, “ With love you could per¬ 
suade a Pathan to go to Hell with you, but by 
for^ you couldn’t t^e him even to Heaven.” 
So it was with him. He suffered much but did 
not complain. It did not break the steel in 
him but tempered it. 

Once, he having expressed a desire to that 
effect, I was taken to see him in jail. The 
big Khan has a|way8 pven me much undeserved 
love. It was » the hot Mianwali Jail. He 
would invariably be sent either to Mianwali, 
or Dehra Zsmail IQlan, where the jail-gate car¬ 
ries m boW fettetB the «fiomplementary title of 
“ Hel! PrieoA, ” fab& theee places being unbear¬ 
ably hot b eumaii*', Altbou^ I was a ehiW. 


I was not allowed to {ui ih, but bad to sroit 
side a window with thick black bai*. ttwi 
was the tap-tap-tap of wooden sanditle, pd 
out came he, in short, ugly jail elotibes- a gbom 
of his former wlf. It was too much for 
burst mto tears. The Khan Sahib made patafe- 
tie attempts to console me throng the thick 
black bars The jailors took pity on me, for 
even jailors are human at timee, and allowed 
me to get inside. There op the Khanie lap I 
stqiped sobbing after a while and ate some 
frmts, which he would always give to people 
w'ho w'ent to see him m jail, But I loathe 
Mianwali even to tins day.^ Every time the 
liain jiasbob tlirough it, a vision of the black 
bais, the wooden sandals, the ugly jail-elothes 
and the two p^o. affectionate haneja oaresShig 
me through the iron bars, at once rises Up before 
mv eyes , 

Aftei his release, ho got busy again, more 
bchoolb were opened, the organization extended 
and uc made several tours of practically all 
jiart- of the jirovince With long practice and 
tiaining, I had become by ^en a fair|y good 
s))iakoi and accompanied the Khan Stdim prao- 
tnally everywhere 

It was in the beginning pf 1929 that I 
made my last tour with him, presumably in 
connection with a magazine which he had start- 
ed, but actually to give a finishing touch to the 
gimind whioh he had so patiently and laboii-* 
oii-lv iHppaiTil for the launching of his now- 
lamous movement of the Khuda> Khidmatgon 
(scivants of Clodl or Red-Shirts, as they are 
gencially < ailed 

On .Inly IStti, 1929, 1 was strolling on the 
Pisii.iwiir Cantonment platform. 1 bad aU 
Knglish suit on which I wore for the first time,, 
feeling extremely iinixirtant and extirmnely 
uncomfortable T was soon to be-sent off to 
England, though I was then only fifte^. Hjp 
Khan Sahib was also there. He wore a stawiffe^ 
express’oii of sorrow mixed with 
“ (to and icam w'hat has made the l^fpishmaa 
a great conqueror and a t?«afc v/^gstam, 
his parting advice, “ but do not forget whahyoa 
arc.” I 

A few' months aftw thii. hh .staarted Ms 
movement, the history of wfbsd powth and 
struggle is Hie og» b|sau#af of heroism 

and sacnfice in our otherwise so 

much lacking in anyt^^ notable, hat that I 
wdQ tell you bouhi id^‘lme-*ipeitiiap8. 

[t 
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By JITENDRA KUMAR NAG, m-sc., b.l. 


Thb hiato#y of Bengal bears ample testimony 
to tihe exist^ce of a big industry in salt on 
tlw seacoast of Bengal and Orissa from the 
early days of the Islamic rule down to the 18th 
century. This industry and the country’s own 
tr^e m salt, though virtually destroyed by the 
alien European merchants, survived as late as 
QUeen Victoria’)^ reim. The administrative 
reports and the records of the East India Com- 
any and the British Goveminent of the 17th, 
8th and 10th centuries and the books by con- 
temTOrary authors on the political and economic 
condition of the country, refer in many places 
to the progress of this flourishing industiy, and 
also to the incidents of repression and undue 
advantages forcibly taken by the loral govern¬ 
ment in the I9th oentuiy which brought t]u^ 
industry, that nad been one of the chief assets 
of our economic resources, to complete rum 

For a long time salt was being prepared on 
aSi eirtensive scale along the vast seaboard ol 
Bengal from Chittagong to Jaleswar, comprising 
a lorid of 700 sq. miles. The area acquired a 
reputation of being highly favourable to salt 
manufacture, as it is floodedi by the waters ol 
the Buy of Bengal from time to time according 
to its ebb and flow tides. As regards fueK 
the coast also supplied wood from the interven¬ 
ing jungles to the manufacturer without much 
labour being spent on it. The place was popu¬ 
larly known as “ Noon-Dweep ” (the Salt- 
Island). 

Midnapore and Sunderban seaboards were 
the chief saline tracts that developed this 
industry to a great extent. Salt was manufac¬ 
tured abng the coast-line on a commercial 
scale by the local merchants tlirough the 
labour of the Molunghees (people who used 
to prepare salt in these areas were called 
Molun^ees). The total output was con- 
aWerable; it used to meet not only the entire 
ctemaiid of the eastern marl^ of India, oir., of 
Assam, Bengal, Biliar and ()rissa, but (to thoise 
of the pro^nocs of U. P, and the Punjab to 
IKfM exfient. 

traftspifrt service from the s«lt manu- 
faetni^ centre was throp^ the riveni or water¬ 
ways of the land. Cftnals were also stwoetimes 
cons^cted by iia state for eaw oolMMdea- 
tion. On fliese nataral and amoial wtter- 


courses, by country boats, the only conveyance 
of those days, merchants used to despatch salt 
bags to the distant markets of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. A canal constructed in this pargana 
was known as ‘*Nimki-Khal,’ the name being 
derived from the Hindi word nimak meaning salt. 
Mention had often been made of the salt area, 
then popularly known as ‘ Nimak-Mahal,’ in the 
nnenue files ol Sultan Suja, a governor of 
Bengal, in the 17th century. 

The local zammdars were generally placed 
in charge of tlie supervision of the salt chars as 
ie])resentative of the Government. The supreme 
CDiitrol was, however, vested in the hands of the 
Dewan, the financial chief of the province. 
{Fifth Report on East India Affairs, Vol. II, 
Fiirainger) 

Froiii salt the provincial government used 
to draw big levenue at the period. This fact 
corroborates the story of Bengal producing 
from its seacoasts an immense quantity of salt 
tor the consumption of the natives. Not only 
that, there are in contemporary books refer- 
enoes to many rich trading merchants and 
snuilagars coining down Irom the Punjab, 
Multan, Gujerat, etc., to this province to buy 
salt for importing it to their resfiective pro- 
Miices and districts. 

Pebparation op Sait 

As the coastal “area remains excessively 
humid and there is heavy rainfall there during 
summer and rainy seasons, the salt was, at that 
time too, prepared during winter, i.e., from 
the months of October to April, when the 
atmosphere remained dry. The sandy lowland 
on the seaboard of the Bay is now and then 
flooded by the hi^ tid^; the sea water 
impregnates the soil with its salihe materials, 
sometimes appreciably, op aceount of repeated 
ebbs. The molunjghees used to toape the surface 
earth of such soil and collecx it in mounds. 
After this tliey used to lixiviatp it on filterbe^. 
Clear brines were thus obtained on its being 
charged on ovens. 'Ilie fuel came the 
wooded region of the sea-caast. , 

By tibis crude process of mid 

boilhag ike brine on open bearille, tteBaakds of 
n»^ngjbeeB had beep pr^ring out f6rw laa| 
time aloif 4116 seacoa^ of Beq^ and’Orton to 
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A Molunghee scraping saline earth I xivtalion of saline earth 

Mr P Chondhury, pioneer of present salt industry of Bengal 


meet the entire demand ot consumers living in thi 
lirovinces of eastern India. It is mentioned 
in a Bengali book by Pandit Haraprasa 1 
Shastn that even in the Hindu period about 
53 thousand labourers (molunghees) worked 
in the particular salt district, afterwards 
known as Nimakmahal under the management 
of the supervising zamindars The saltbeds, 
U rally caller chars, were divided into small 
sections—lie kh'aJMns : m each khalan about 
seven molunghees were to work Then wages 
on a contract basis were fixed on the production 
of every 100 mds. of salt From each khalan an 
average yield of 260 maunds of salt by a group 
ot seven molunghees is recorded. 

The controllmg aamindars were also 
authorised to sell the salt thus manufactured 
and collects, to the merchants who in their 
turn distributed it to different markrts. 
Hunter’s St(Uistitsi$ Aecpmt a) Bengal (Vol. 
Ill, Mid&apmre> nrfers to these zamindars, ^ 
how they were honoured by the rulers during 
the Moslem regime with twes like Bakar-Ul- 
Tajjab, MsKnUl-Taijah, etc,, etc. 


Ths, Deca\ oi the Salt Inhustiiy 
The repressive policy adopted by Uic Ea«t 
India Company for the pm^jose of captaring 
local markets, affectmg practically all the in¬ 
dustries of the country, was also the chief cause 
of the ultimate rum of the salt industry, narrated 
above The Company persuaded the puppet 
Nawab to impose a law on the dealers of salt, 
betelnut, tobacro and other useful commoditiee 
to sell first all their produce to the Ckunpany 
m retail An agreement was forcibly reached 
m favoui of the Company with all the Shtnindsrs 
of the salt area, who became owners as a r^uit 
of the weakening of control by the toCai govern¬ 
ment, to sell the entire produce ,tp Company 
at the fixed rate and to the salt ttadfSW. It was 
a mischief done by the Tradteg Association, 
formed then by Clive aind tlm members of his 
council In spit* of ftrm^ ffisi^roval by the 
Court of Directow ^ F%lKnd, the said asso- 
siation enforced tiii Kwraiy halation and 
was successful i« d^Mng the zamindars and 
salt mer^anta of reasonaUe profit and in 
establishmg their saoiiepoly in the salt trade of 
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land. The pnde af; cbns^uently went 
up jrt the ea^Jense. qt'itfah labouring njolunghee? 
and the jitoindarg. Cheaper" salt 

e8Jte jFH)i^i|^^|M|^^^.jgp‘ropany -was not keen 
on country-made salt^ and 

coB(|e<i3W^^'1ii8: wmindars closed down their 


' Rkitish Expoitte 

The year 1836, an unfortunate year for 
. of. the/ ithpqM=of ./-salt 

to the port of <ilaleutta from Cheshire; Britieii 

_ ___ .. and foreign salt; graduaily began to oapturc 

/^iijitry^R became rather impossible a^d teet about 80 per cent of 

fjVando Kwnar by Ghandi we entire denmnd of the Ren^l maiicct.^ 
C^aran Sen).; The stringent circumstances, , ® for. coh8ideifa.bfe .perio@; down to 
h; the aamindars were placed, may be tbe mst decade of the 19th Centiiiyy the 

jnvaBion’of Aden, salt fdlowed. ® India 
Cotiipany and even Her Maje^y’a foyernment 

- ixTA-yii". f<a•« hk 


ciicuiuotei>uu<;n^ 

■ |m %ni<sh; the aamindars were placed, may be 
understood from the following, wliich is a speci¬ 
men of the parwenas sent to them ; 


“ Be it cttdentood th>t i request has been made by 
' the Gereitlwia ;,abd/ the gentlemen oi the comntittee and 
imiMcU to |Bb parpett Aat until the contracu for salt of 
the (Wd geUtleuiBn are aettied, no salt shall be made or 
got ready in any distriet, that a gomaata be sent to attend 
oa the said gemlemea and havlAg |ive« a bond, he may 
. nrooeed to bis business atid iwe sdt but till the bond 
be given te'.tbe governor. tPltbeut delay give your bond 
and [^tlo your bueiimBS and then proceed to the making 
of salt . , ' 

, could be no justification on the part 

of the Company to force the salt-owing gentle¬ 
men to giV*! bond to them 
for selnfiig salt only to 
thena Tlwy were for a 
Itmg time exploiring 
Ideal m^nghe^ and meet-’ 
mg the demanmd of the 
cbimtry. The . Company 
arbitaarily rteicked them 
out and be|^ to' control 
the. salt trsdig and gave an 
wide scope to the 
' Etffcpean, speciaUy the 
British, salt inanufacturere. 

This was only made possi- 
bje Igr, top -esetr 
high price of tiu> salt raised 
as a consequence of the 
intervention .of the Ci^ 


wept very far to facilitate this European dump¬ 
ing of salt, in levying apothcr ej^ duty on 
the local manufacture, to meet their financial 
estimate of the salt department. The price of 
Bengal’s own salt became unBnturally iiigh and 
th:s was rather a death-blow; to the existing 
producers. 

“. . . . In werking out the prinmple the company 
went too far and gave an undue advantage to the British 
manufacturers. For they included the expenses of securing 
and protecting revenues in the cost price and added to the 
selling price of Bengal salt. The Britiah. manufacturers 
obtained the full advantage of this blunder, end the sale 
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pany to establwh their monojwly. The salt 
duty was raised to -Rs. 3-8 as. on 
«v^ maund . of salt, the sale price 
was, m profaw^p-to the this local 

prduetion, so iujli Ehai'iR very hard 

^ for the Company to. Bengal salt, 

tooured by their monopo^. the other hand, 
ttapoit, /.from Pheidare aftii Ham- 
■fibwer price -riasi;/Av^airie from 
of Bombay and Madr&a where the 
’.;^fefclito^ igyours the rinlar..'.eya|MB‘sition 
’ pt^ring salt 'ae * W.lriitoOTse.' 
Tai^^lriSPaQy; .fto somefamm /tots 

^ W,P>^ucri(m.;bf was 

ialfiag_3^;hl^5yri».... ,, 


the Burma process of preparing sail ’ - 

of BriUsh salt went Up by leaps and bomitla.v-- 
Victonan Age, R. C. Dutf. 

Finally, a general prohibitory older was 
issued by the Governmmjt upon thedpcal pro¬ 
ducers, whose condition had grown fr^ had to 
worse, .to stop tbeh* business before they were 
completely ruin^. The following table shows 
the figures of British Balt.ie]q) 0 rted from Cheshire 
and Ifiverpool: , 

' MMB-'4a. iMT.'ie. i88i.tss. ' 

SBfW^ - TS 2 , 9 lie a^,M 2 toda. 

.;,.^pia^.:^verniaeui%/.retoitoe alre 

*®; of the duto impored oh indigenoias 

aaR. /&:: m .retwue aole^ 
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“ from salt in 1870-71 is re(^ed to have been 
rolleoted. ’ 

In 1871, a separate department of salt was 
(ijwned by the Oovejnment, which appointjed 
local agents to collect the duty. 

Ai^siN Salt 

During the later part of the last century, 
suits from Hamburg, Salif, Aden and Rumania 
entered the ports of Calcutta and Chittagong. 
Biit'sh exports were already c* the decline 
owing to the introduction of the cheaper foreign 
‘-.iK, but when tlic very cheap Aden salt made 
It- appealanco, all had to make way for it. 
Along with It Bombay and Karachi also joined 
III the competition. Fortunately the world war 
(.ime and Europe’s salt export ulmtst eeased. 
Alien and Bombay not only uionoiHilised the 
liid'au salt trade between themselves but also 
began to make enormous jirofits by raising 
the price. It went upto Rs. 80 per 100 mds of 
salt citelusive of the Government duty. The 
consumption became so low and the icvenue 
1mm the salt duty dropped so tiiueh tlia,l the 
Government had to eonteinplate a possibility of 
the revival of the salt industry. But then what 
would become of the revenue drived from the 
salt tax ? The Central government, howver, 
withdrew the long-standing iirohibitienary order 
in 1918 and instructed the provincial govern¬ 
ments to issue licence to individuals or grouped 
organizations, that would like to manufacture 
salt. 

The people of Bengal at that time did not 


like to takp the risk as they were long mfti&- 
taining an idea tiiat salt could not be produced 
in Bengal with profit. They also believed that 
salt cannot be manufacturM here on a com¬ 
mercial scale. Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co. first 
availed tbetnselves of this opportunity and 
taking licence from the government started a 
factory at Oontai on the seaboard of South 
Miidnapore, near which now the Bengal Salt 
Company have established a factory to work 
(/ut on the Burmah process. Thou^ Messrs. 
Andrew Yule & Co. spent a good deal on machin¬ 
ery, manufactured salt as good as the Chesliirc 
‘■lilt and though their efforts were praiseworthy, 
ftiey were not auecossful in preventing the 
hoarding of du‘»ty Aden salts in the local ports. 
As they could not jiiakc any rmpreciable amount 
oi jirofit this British Ann closed down their 
faetorv at (Burushottaminir) Coutai. It would 
liave been wite on the jiart of the Government 
if (hcv had retained the factory by purchase. 

Tlie coastal people of Bengal and Orissa 
revived the process of the raolunghees and 
began to jirejiart' salt after the general ban on 
them hud been lifted in 1931 on account of 
tile Gandhi-Irwm Pact. 

It 18 gratifying to note that Bengal baa now 
got about twenty national companies dealing 
Ill salt, of which about a dozen have built 
lactones at Contai, 8underban, Noakhali Mid 
Chittagong. Some of them are producing and 
selling the eountrynmde salt in the market of 
Bengal. An illu-strated account may be obtain¬ 
ed from the latest reports of the Bengal 
government. 















SIGWCANCE OF DURGA. SIVA AM) KALES 

Bi'''piwf&UMAE'l^A)^JAN DAS, m.a., ph.D. 


It is inhet&tmg to note that the Dui^ festival 
wldeh is regarded as the greatest festival among 
saost of the Hindus has an astronomical back- 
ipntnd. Ihe birth, marriage and death of 
Durga are different representations of Hindu 
Ecliptic. The mythological legends about Durga 
have been invented by learned men of the 
Pauranic age only to impress the common people, 
but the as&onomical significance of the Durga 
festival is almost forgotten among the general 
public. It will, therefore, be of great interest 
to trace the origin of the Durga festival m the 
light of astronomical phenomena observed m 
ancient India. 

The basis of the science of astronomy m 
India was in the religious aspirations of the 
ancient votaries, m times when each heavenly 
body represented a Divinity. With the ancient 
Indians, the study of astronomy became a sacred 
duty, at least amongst the more educated classes, 
inasmuch as the celestial bodies were viewed 
as gotls, and the worship of them was enjoined 
by the Vedas, the earliest religious books of tlie 
limdus. Tlius the piety of the ancient Indians 
jn.pjrjmtflve ago* ted them to watch with care 
all the phenomena of the heavens and to perfect 
their calendar of festivals and holidays in the 
li^t of their observations. To this particular 
ora tim first Indian astronomers must have 
directed thmr attention. It is clear, therefore, 
that thfe early relij^n of the Hindus had a close 
intimacy itith times and seasons, and thus m 
connection with their rites and ceremonies there 
was a WBil-r^(ulated oal<>ndar to sot forth the 
order in which these should be observed. This 
calendar in tim eftfly peripda, had naturally an 
imperfect rfiaractw, wnkh led to methods after¬ 
wards adopted for it* improvement, generally 
with a view to its adaptation to religious rather 
than to secular usee. 

From the very be^ni#g the ancient Hindus 
Imre the worshipped pf oiSeTcnt .manifestations 
ft/ oatfure round which, ^ }(i^r yearn, mythologi- 
eai legends grew up. Thftjr mee speciiuly inter¬ 
ested in the motwns of the mm ffbmn ijjtgard- 
4Ki witii awe and reverence,' Tfeds saMCf t»f their 
edrdn^ies and festivals were by tite 

posiwDB of the sun in the i|t Can, 

therefore, be asuuGaed that every Mw that 
has omae down friM themnoieftt times )t|B some 


relation to a natural phenomena and the Durga 
festival, their greatest festival, has also got an 
astronomical significance. 

The difficulties experienced by the Hindus 
in adjusting their calendar, in which errors were 
so liable to spring up and increase, occasioned 
repeated changes of their system. At one jieriod 
the motion of the moon was taken as its lounda- 
tion, and the lunar month was formed to agree 
with the phases of the moon. Then a change 
took place, and a solar month was formed, con¬ 
stituted so as to be reckoned by the time the sun, 
in its progress, remained in each sign of the solar 
Zodiac. Another change followed, efforts being 
made to reconcile the two previous systems, in 
which each kind of month preserved its original 
character, the solar month being reckoned in 
ordinary civil days, and the lunar months 
measured by titkis or lunar days, each being one- 
Ihirtieth part of a synodic period, the time elaps¬ 
ing between two conjunctions of the sun and tlic 
moon. The result of these efforts was the forma¬ 
tion of tlic luni-solar year, reckoned either in 
civil days or in h/hts. 

Now the arrangement of the twelve Hindu 
months, as they now stand, has, at different times 
been made the subject of dili^nt enquiry. 
Bentley, in his Hindu Astronomy, states that the 
months were formed about the year 1181 B.C. 
when the sun and the moon were in conjunction 
at the Winter Solstiee, and that with reference 
to this epoch, the Hindu astatmomers had then 
made many improvements in their system. The 
lunar asterisms, such as, jistHni, Bharani, Krit- 
tika, etc., which began with a month were then 
called wives of the sun, although they had been 
all before allegorically married to the moon. The 
commencement of the year with the month 
Asvina was, of all others, the most celebrated. 
That is to say, it was about the year U&l B.C. 
after several attempts that a final seal was pven 
to the year-beginning and the year was announc¬ 
ed to commence with ttfe month of Asvina. This 
psrt’cular areangement wras thmi so popular that 
it teas btootemed with due pomp by the general 
pubtic fttlebrate the new ^ear be^aning. 

^ Dtoga,. the year peiaomfied in a female 
forffij, the (toddesiii of Nature, was then 
aotlfiramd to spring into existence. In tiie yei^ 
the first of Asvma coincideii wUh tlte 
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ninth day of the moon; and on that day the 
festival of Durga was celebrated with the 
utmost pomp and grandeur. The solemnity of 
the festival shows that the new arrangement 
was extremely popular and to mark the general 
approbation it was made an occasion of worship 
and festivity. In the year 945 B.C. some 
further observations were made, by which the 
ancient Hindu determined that in 247 years 
and one month Solstice fell back 3° 20' in res¬ 
pect of the fixed stars. In consequence of these 
observations, they threw back tJie epoch of the 
commencement of the year with Asvina in 1181 
IJ.C. to the year 1192 B.C., in which year the 
commencement of Asvina fell on the sixth day 
of the moon; and the Durga festival was ever 
after made to commence with the sixth lunar 
day of Asvina. 

The table of the marriage of Durga with 
Siva has an allegorical meaning. Siva is a 
jiersonification of eternal time, and Durga is 
one of many representations of the Ecliptic. 
'I’hat is to say, the year was fixed in the wheel 
of eternal time and from that particular point 
a new start was made in the regulation of the 
calendar. The union of Durga with Siva wa-^ 
considered necessary for the welfare of the 
peoyile, as the improved calendar correctly set 
forth the order in wdiich the rites and ceremonies 
should be observed. 

In the institutes of Manu the twenty-seven 
lunar Asterisms fAsvini, Bliarani, etc.) are called 
the flaughtcrs of Prajapati, Daksha, a represen¬ 
tation of the Ecliptic, and also the consorts of 
Soma, the moon. This apiiarently indicates 
that the calendar was first regulated by the 
moticB of the moon. Bentley urges that the 
ancient astronomers feigned the birth of four 
of the planets from the union of these daughters 
of Daksha and tlie moon; the observations are 
supposed to be occulations by the moon, w'hich 
occurred nearly at the same time in the Lunar 
Mansions, from which, as mothers, the planets 
received their names. In this system of reckon¬ 
ing errors crept up and finally after diligent 
enquiry the solar year was fixed. Durga, the 
youngest daughter of Daksha, was then sup¬ 
posed to spring into existence, indicating (the 
point from which the year was to begin. 

In the history of the development of Hindu 
astronomy the period of about five centuries 
before the birth of Christ is regarded as the 
dark age of Hindu astronomy. There is an un¬ 
accountable dearth of information regarding the 
astronomy of that period. Bentley suspected 
that there had been a great destruction of astro¬ 
nomical manuscripts. According to Bentley, 


during this period improvements were made in 
astronomy, new and more accurate tables of 
the planetary motions and positions were form- 
etl, and equations introduced. At this period 
of Hindu astronomy a vigorous search was made 
for manuscripts at the instance of the learned 
men of the time, for the purpose of restoring 
their ancient literature and science. The <leath 
of Durga allegorically refers to the temporary 
collapse of the astronomical science during this 
period. It is probable that about 200 B.C. when 
the revival of the Hindu astronomy began, the 
allegory of the death of Durga wa« invented 
by the learned men for the purpose of keeping 
in remembrance the decadence of their favourite 
science, and its subsequent revival. 

The death trf Durga is still soinetimcs rc- 
liresented in private spectacles wherein large 
figures are construefed to take part in tableaux 
illustrating some of the scenes described in the 
Hamayana, such as Kama’s lament over the 
loss of Lakshmi, and others of a like nature. 
'J'his rcjiresents the calamity which overtook 
Hindu astronomy at this eventful period. The 
po])ulur belief that Kama performeil the Durga 
Piija 111 the month of Asvina has, no doubt, some 
bearing in this tableaux. This popular belief 
may be due to the lad thail Rama, as the ruling 
prince of that period, set his seal of authority 
on that point in time wdien Durga, the year 
personified, sprang into existence to avert the 
calamity that befell the astronoiiiical calcula¬ 
tions of his time. 

It is believed that before this period the 
Durga festival was celebrated in Spring and 
still now there is a reminiscence of that fact 
in the Basanti Puja performed in the month of 
C’haitra. There is ii tradition that King Suratha 
of the Solar Dynasty was the first man to jicr- 
foriii the Durga Puja This might indicate 
that this ancient festival came into vogue when 
the year was supi>osed to begin with the sun in 
(.'haitra and Suratha was then the ruling prince. 
Hence Rama who shifted (the time of worship 
of the Goddess is said to have invoked the 
goddess not in proper time, but as there was the 
seal of greater authority the time fixed by Rama 
has since then been regardisd as the proper time 
of worship. 

The great importance given to time as a 
mighty worker of events was well understood in 
its personification as Siva. Years were perso¬ 
nified as his wives, one of whom, Kalee was 
described as insatiably devastating whole 
countries, which was in earlier times but a 
figurative way of expressing that such and such 
years had been calamitous in famines, pestilence 
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and wars, which would have depopulated the 
world, had not Brahma, the Creator of the 
Universe, personally intervened and induced 
Siva to keep hie wife in order. Siva, bewildered, 
had no other means of stopping her madness 
than by throwing himself at her feet, and only 
when stepping on his body, did she become 
aware of the disrespect she was showing to her 
husband, and from shame, she then ceased from 
her devastations. The pestilential years lapsed 
in eternal time, and peace and happiness 
reappeared. 

The tradition is that Durga, an astrono¬ 
mical representation of the year, being the 
daughter oi Daksha (a representation of the 
Ecliptic) belonged to a higher caste than Siva 
who was regarded as a god^with snakes and 
other reptiles crawling over him, alluding to his 
worshippers, the Nagas, who were devoted to 
the worship of Nature. The marriage of Durga 
with Siva, (therefore, did not please Daksha 
who gave his consent to this union with great 
reluctance. Daksha, Siva’s father-in-law, once 
arranged a CTeat feast to which he invited all 
the gods, celestial and terrestrial, the planets, 
stars, Rishis, and Munis, with their worship¬ 
pers. But Siva was excluded from the feast. 
The feast, as a figure, was intended to shew the 
iintKirlance attached to astronomy, but without 
reference to time, which was, as it were, an 
insult to Siva. This gave great pain to Durga, 
who, after much entreaty, was permitted to 
present herself at her father’s house, and to 
appear in the feast; but such was her distress 
at witnessing the contemptuous treatment shown 
towards her husband that she died of grief. In 
otlier words, (the year, which in the ancient 
astronomy, had been derived from the Ecliptic, 
by means of a long series of observations on the 
sun, moon, and stars, and had become so exact 
in length that predictions and calculations 
having reference to the (times of the year could 
be depended upon to agree with the events, had 
been lost. Through disregarding the effects 
produced by time, and neglecting to apply thi' 
necessary corrections to (their calculations, so 


many errors had crept into the predic-I 
tions of the calendar, that even the I 
length of the year itself became unknown; I 
thus Durga died. | 

To revenge Durga’s death, Siva, from his | 
own body, created a numerous array, by means 
of which all the gods who had assembled at the ‘ 
feast of Daksha were destroyed. This meant 
that a multiplicity of errors arose in computa¬ 
tions regarding the planets, seasons and months. I 
causing thereby (the greatest confusion in | 
periods of religious observances, until at length 1 
no regard was paid to astronomical observations,, t 
and all knowledge of the celestial sphere of ] 
the Ecliptic, and of the planetary motions was | 
lost. Astronomy was no longer correctly i 
studied. Tims Daksha was slain and along with I 
him the other deities assembled weic dcstioyed. 

To continue .the legend, Siva was appeased 
by Brahma and was caused to relent. A search 
was made for the bodies of the dead; and a 
restoration of nearly all the gods (to life was 
effected. But when it came to the turn of 
Daksha, his body was found without a head. 

A goat was however found near; its head was 
cut off, and Dakaha was restored to life with 
the head of a goat. This part of the legend, no 
doubt, alludes to a serious attempt to revive 
the study of astronomy; the confusion regarding 
lilanctaiy motions and some other computa¬ 
tions was removed, but the knowledge of the 
Ecliptic still remained defective. Durga had 
to be re-bom and (this time in the Himalayas 
in Northern India. After several yeai's of 
penance she was re-united with Siva. Thus the 
correct knowledge of the Ecliptic and the year 
was gained and the revival took place in North¬ 
ern India, probably alluding to the more 
systema'iic study of astronomy at Ujjain. 

Thus the ingenuity of the learned men in 
Ancient India was responsible for the linking 
of astronomical facts with an interesting legend 
to capture the imagination of the common 
people. This is, in shout, the astronomical 
significance of the Durga festival observed im 
India. 



THE HERD.HALLUCINATIONS 

By Pbof. De. KRISHNA PRASANNA MUKERJI, m.a. (Cal), D.phil. (Heidelberg) 
Formerly 0 } VisiM-Bharati, Santimketon 


'Mere force of habit and lack of spirit of 
xjuestioning have caused the average man in 
society ito accept a code of morals with regard 
to certain aspects of his social lift which, though 
unable to stand the test of logical criticism, 
has got so well-established as an ethically 
sound standard of social behaviour that a man 
.challenging them with his rational criticism, 
instead of being considereil a servant of society 
and social science, runs the risk of being sus- 
jiected as an evil genius preaching “ immoral ” 
.and “ objectionable ” things. The danger and 
liability of quiet submission to thinp tradi¬ 
tional are still greater in a society like ours 
which has long forgotten the use of the sign of 
interrogation on the path of social advance. It 
is with this idea of re-introducing this sign of 
rational questioning as mile-stones of our social 
progress that I have entered into the discussion 
•of some of the usually accepted rules of social 
behaviour which are taken foi granted as sound 
'because we are afraid to disturb the apparent 
peace of our social existence, mistaking our 
mental inertia and intellectual morbidity for 
blessing of peaceful life. I have preferred 
to call these accepted' axioms of society “ herd- 
lie llucinaJtions ” and not “ herd-ignorance ”, he- 
■cause I believe that they are there, not because 
society (or at least the educated class) is ignor¬ 
ant of their ethical unsoundness, but because 
'our intellectual inertia has created a hallucina¬ 
ting belief under the spell of ishich we arc 
unwilling to discard them and even want to hug 
them as just and tnie. It is obvious that the 
very nature of the task before me i-^ such that 
it may prove shocking to the “ tender-hearted ” 
and the “ soft-cushioned ” but knowing that 
such effects are unavoidable adljuncts of an 
undertaking like this I hope to be excused by 
the gentle and the genteel. The list is by no 
means exhaustive. 

fa). What is mjwt cmd ignoble to acquire 
by force is permissible (and even praiseworthy) 
>1 secured urith the help of money. 

Such a proposition appears perfectly just 
and correct with regard to acquiring things 
belonging to others (provided of course, there 
is no coercion involved in the transaction). 


According to popular notion the former (the 
user of force) is a criminal and a robber and 
the latter a lawful purchaser. But laws are not 
alway., morally sound and the apparent justnes. 
of the “ lawful purchaser’s ” position may under 
special circumstances prove to be an utti'r 
fiction under the garb of which he might be 
perpetrating highly immoral acts more danger¬ 
ous than ilhc acts of a thief or a robber, 
because it is not possible to deal with him or 
correct him armed with the sanction of law in 
the same manner or with the same ease as the 
robber. An apt illustraition is afforded by the 
attempt of the monied class to buy up at fancy 
price huge quantities of butter and other food 
stuffs (for jirivate consumption) in times of war 
or scarcity. 

Leaving aside the question of acquiring 
material things, if we turn to the acquiring of 
a different type of objects, namely posts, 
through the help of money, we will find the 
position to be morally still more untenable. 
Here I am not merely trying to emphasise the 
objections involved in selling out public posb- 
to the donor of the highest bribe (which is such 
an apparent injustice that no decent society will 
tolerate it openly) but 1 am referring to the 
vast number of cases in which responsible posts 
are offered to candidates having “ high connec¬ 
tions ” in preference to those who have no such 
connections (even though the latter are more 
qualified). Seemingly there is no offer of money 
or bribe in this, yet the substance of corruption 
involved in such a social transaction cannot 
escape the notice of the accurate observer of 
soial phenomena. May not the expectations 
on the part of the powers that be (which allot 
the posts) of returns in the shape of parties, 
dinners, loans and political support from these 
people with high connections be classed as a 
type of bribe no less real than the direct offer 
of money ? 

The element of injustice involved in the 
acquisition of anotiier class of objects (by 
purchase or more correctly throu^ bribe), 
namely the acquisition of a rich or beautiful 
spouse is still greater and perhaps just for that 
reason still more overlooked by the ever-busy- 
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body, the public. It is a well-known fact that 
prospects of lucrative jobs are daily being held 
out to young men for marrying the daugliters 
of highly placed fathers, and a father’s pension 
and palatia,! house is diverting the lovc(?) of 
many a maiden from the more desirable poor to 
the son of a father with a pension and a palace, 
with the result that beautiful girls and earning 
young men have become the monopolies of the 
pampered youths of both the sexes. This is an 
example of the exercise of monojiolistie jiropne- 
tary right which, as I have remarked elsewhere, 
is unsupportable by any decent standard of social 
ethics. 

Any one who carries away a beautiful girl 
by force is surely to be condemned by the 
society as a “ goonda ’’ but the dissipated and 
debauched son of a landed ot business aristo¬ 
crat who carries away one or more of them with 
the help of his money is, on the contrary, 
supposed to occupy a specially higher position 
in society, though the difference between him 
and the goonda is that he has rciilaecd the 
goonda’s muscle by his money. On principle 
the difference, if any, is slight, but luckily lor 
him the human herd does not think : it lives 
in its own hallucination and sings hallelujah of 
the monied goonda despising the comparatively 
less harmful type—the strong man—^vi’ho can 
at least boast of his physical prowess and put 
tliat forward as a recommendation for deserv¬ 
ing the fair. Under changed modern conditions 
the medieval maxim, “None but the brave 
deserves the fair,” is to be replaced by “None 
but the rich descn’cs the fair.” It is ridiculous 
but under the siiell of a hallucination we have 
acquiesced in this ridiculous state of things. 

(b). Sex-relationship in wedlock is at all 
events pure and justifiable; outside it absolute¬ 
ly sihaimful and wrong. 

The psychological explanation ot this atti¬ 
tude of mind, I believe, lies in the existence of a 
sub-conscious sense in our minds of the 
superiority of our own selves or the spirit 
of the glorification of the ego. The average 
person in society is the married person; he or 
she is steeped in sex associations. He or she is 
not apparently erotic because he or she is saturat¬ 
ed with eroticism. To most of us sexual thoughts 
are sinful and their absence from our minds is 
considered as a great virtue. We are taught this 
from childhood and most of us come to accept 
it without argument. Keeping now in view the 
eternal urge of the ego to glonfy itself, it is not 
at all difficult to see that the marri^ person 
(that is the average person in society) who is 
bound to get satiated with eroticism (for the 


very reason of his or her being married and 
who therefore is bound to be comparatively 
freer from sexual thoughts) accounts for his 
(or her) absence of eroticism not to satiation ' 
but to his (or her) realisation of higher and 
nobler ideals of life—^a hallucination which 
materially helps in the glorification of the ego. 

Once this gets established in the social ; 
mind everything done (including grossly ! 
inhuman acts) by persons in wedlock gets 
current as morally correct and blameless. In 
a case quoted,^! believe, by Bertrand Russell 
(in one of his books), he tells us that a religious 
Roman Catholic gentleman who had already 
eigtht children consulted a physician in con¬ 
nection with his wife’s health and was told by 
the doctor that in view of his wife’s alarming 
and delicate state of health every precaution 
to prevent her from getting the ninth child was ’ 
to be taken, otherwise the wife was sure to die. 
No step was taken to arrest the free jilay of 
the holy and natural force and in due course , 
the ninth child was bom and the wife died. 

I am sure the man did not lose a grain of res- * 
pectability in society for committing this 
“ amorous ” murder because, for all I know, 
it was committed in holy wedlock. India ‘1 
abounds with the prototype of this Catholic ' 
gentleman. 

On the other hand, much lesser and more 
innocent follies committed under the influence 
of amorous emotions outside wedlock receive 
deadly disapprobation and sharp strictures froim 
society (I'.e., the average married people). It is 
amusing, in this connection, to note the disgust i 
expressed by the Burra Memsahebs (native and 
foreign) at the amorous behaviour of, say, the 
Madrasi Aya and ^ the Nepali servant, both 
condemned by some'cruel and strange decree to 
an eternal single existence. j 

“ It is just like them ”—^we are told with i 
a smile of cruel sarcasm. Indeed it is just like j 
a strong-built Nepali youth and a gay young | 
Madrasi lass to allow to pass away their youth i 
in doing household drudgery and endless 
errands for the well-to-do masters and it is just 
like them to receive adlnonitions (in silence) 
if by chance the unschooled South Indian girl 
is detected taking some amorous interest in the 
equally unsophisticated Nepali lad. Day in 
and day out they are to witness quietly all 
the varied paraphernalia (with all its colour 
and suggestiveness) of their masters’ unham¬ 
pered sex-life, unmoved and unaffected like- 
Stoics and get rebuked by the same masters if 
any signs of eroticism are detected in their 
behaviour, for, ig apt the holy sanction lack- 
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ing in their case ? Sex appeal can never get 
a recognition as a natural phenomenon so long 
as the human herd is determined to live under 
the hallucination of matrimonial sanctity, 
irrespective of emotional dishonesty and 
spiritual embezzlement. 

(c) . The religious man is a mwally good 

man. 

That often the contrary is the case does 
not require much effort to prove. The reason 
also is not far to seek. Religions sprang up in 
liuman society at a more or less primitive stage 
of social evolution. Even the youngest of the 
world’s great religions was born some thirteen 
centuries ago. The purely moral idea is still 
very 'little developed in man and only a small 
section in a civilised community can discus 
ethical principles shorn of religious dogniatism 
and superstitious jugglery. No ethical principle, 
however, could be inculcated to the ancient 
peoples without using the medium of religious 
and mythological hocus-)iocus. The heritage ot 
that pro-moral unreason is the residual religiou- 
beliefs of today. 

The religious man of today (so far as his 
morals are concerned) is nothing but the timal 
jirojeetion of our ancient credulous ancestors on 
our jiresent ethical plane : historical shadow- 
whose presence blurs our moral vision. T'- i‘ 
not possible for him to understand the catholic 
universalism of modern hurnanitarianism. No 
wonder one religious sect breaks the head- of 
the members of another religious sect for de¬ 
fending no other precious patrimony than a 
cow or the silence of the mosque. 

(d) . The atheist is a morally bad wan. 

'To deny God is noj; necessarily to deny 

just conduct and he who insists on just conduct 
must be a man of extremely sound morals, his 
absence of faith in God notwithstanding. As 
a matter of fact it is the absence of just con¬ 
duct in this world (as he finds it) that drives 
him to doubt or disbelieve in the existence of 
God or a moral order. He is at least an honest 
seeker after a moral order in this world and 
resents its absence. 

An honest atheist must be credited at least 
with being an honest searcher after the noble 
and right path and therefore is of much better 
morals than the “ believer ” who sins and 
pays his daily salams and donations to the 
church so that his sins may be forgiven, fresh 
lease may be granted for committing fresher 
sins and a seat may be reserved in Heaven. 
His moral depravity extends so far as to try to 
corrupt by bribery the Incorruptible. 


sm 

(e) . It is virtuous (meritorious) to ostra¬ 
cise the atheist or the agnostic. 

This is another instance of sub-conscious 
self-glorification. We (average men) who 
believe (or rather believe that we believe) in 
God are not satisfied by merely imagining our¬ 
selves as exceptionally wise and virtuous persons 
bqt our vanity of being His chosen ones goes 
to the extent of imagining ourselves to be com¬ 
petent enough to correct (failing which to 
punish) the non-believer. 

The atheist or the agnostic by the fact of 
Ins atheism or agnosticism gives at least prool 
of his genuine desire to seek a moral order and 
perhaps repents its non-existence : the so-called 
believer gives proof of his total disregard for 
a moral order or God by arrogating to himself 
the right to sit in judgment over the convictions 
of others. And yet it is these “ god-fearing ” 
people who paas off as respectable members of 
the society and the atheist (more oflen than 
not) leads an excoinmunicuted life. Sometimes 
he is even denied the company of children and 
younginen lest he spoils them by his disbelieving 
gospel. Such is flic anxiety of the worldly- 
wise men to retain the mtiral tone of the 
society ! No wonder God vi“its this jilanet in 
the form of cyclones and earthquakes, jilague, 
pestilence, flood-, famines and wai 

(f) . We can continue to ninain economi¬ 
cally /yrimtii'e and yet avoid intellerlual 
degradation and economic slavery. 

The panegyric on India’s bullock-cart civi¬ 
lization (I am not referring here to India’s 
cultural attainments) is an opiate which has 
successfully kept generations of Indians in indus¬ 
trial slumber and coiiiracrcial inertia giving free 
scope to such spiritual (?) improvements of 
the nation as physical dissipation and intellec¬ 
tual morbidity. Thi.s eulogy of simple wantless 
life (which to the popu'lar mind means much 
the same thing as wretched living) reached its 
high water-mark with the advent of Gandhism 
in Indian polities. 

The doctrine of economic primitivism is 
understandable in a society of nien who are 
sincerely disgusted with the worldly life and 
have turned their face from worldly comforts. 
The fact however is that the average man is 
very much interested in the worldly life and 
has no intention to renounce it willingly not 
only because he is so worldly-minded as to 
love only the material life but because he is 
unable to secure the ordinary amenities of life 
without puttii^ in his entire energy in pursuit 
of earning a IMng. 
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Apart from disgust of worldly life the 
success of this economic doctrine in a given 
society requires the fulfilment of another pre¬ 
requisite, viz., the members of that society 
(one and aU) must possess absolutely wooden 
brains, j.e,, absolutely static brains which will 
never even feel the intellectual curiosity of in¬ 
venting a labour-saving machine more efiic’ent 
tlian the hand-spinning wheel or the bullock- 
cart. The fact about healthy human intellect, 
however, is fhat it is constantly working, plan¬ 
ning, constructing new things in which it finds 
its only fulfilment 

The human intellect is a dynamic force and 
unless it is harnessed into such fruitful chan¬ 
nels a.s artistic creation (for the gifted few I 
and progre-ssivoly finer mechanical inventions 
for economic and social imprdvement of the 
community (for the rest), the intellectual energy 
of that society is bound to find expression in 
theft, robbery, beggary, swindling, sorcery, and 
communal riots. The self-complacency of in*cr- 
l)rcting some of these criminal instincts and 
activities js a manifestation of fuller a])iritua! 
life (as opposed to the material life of invent¬ 
ing societies) is a type of self-glorification 
■which, to say the least, is stupid and ridiculous 

But even supposing it were possible for .i 
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hermit nation to work just enough to meet the 
needs of their pastoral life and devote the rest 
of their time to spiritual communion en masse; 
will they be allowed to do so under the present 
world-conditions ? In these days of swift 
transport and easy communication the world 
IS too closely knit together to allow a single 
nation to meditate over the eternal verities of 
life under the balmy shade of a primitive 
pastoial social system, while the other nations 
are \'ymg with each other for industrial 
supremacy and colonial expansion. The hermit 
nation under theSe circumstances cannot check 
the onrush of industrialism (even if it were 
desirable to do so) by refusing to develop its 
industries on modern lines; it can, however, by 
so doing help to reduce its nationals to the 
jiosition of exploited labourers and suppliers of 
raw materials. Jhe malaria-atricken jute 
growers of Bengal are virtually responsible foi 
the palaces of Dundee merchants. The Dundee 
merchants are not to be blamed for this state 
of affairs; it is the doctrine of economic primi¬ 
tivism so repeatedly preached as a better rule 
of life which is really responsible for thi«. 
Certainly it cannot be argued that the material 
poverty of the jute-growers of Bengal has added 
to their spiritual richness of life. 


AN EXAMPLE OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITY MEN 


By Prof Dr. H. L. ROY, m.i ('her 

The loyalty of the American students to tlieir 
Alma Mater is proverbial. This feeling is more 
in evidence in the cese of private schools and 
universities than m the state-aided ones, 
because in the former case the institutions are 
governed absolutely by the alumni. The ex¬ 
penditure of money to equip the universities 
has been done and even now being carried out 
on a lavish scale and all from pnvate endow¬ 
ments. (icnerally the famous private univer¬ 
sities like Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Chicago, 
Columbia, Massachusetts Institute of Techno¬ 
logy, the recently established California Insti¬ 
tute of Technology at Pasadena, etc., are much 
richer than the state universities. The fees 
pa'd by the students form a negligible part of 
the total income. All being unitary institutions 
generally located in one place the university life 
Ik % the students centres round the university 
iltown as at Oxford and Cambridge in En^and. 


1. , A.B. (Harvard), Dr. Ing. (Berlin) 

So the students in tjieir most impressionable 
age become attached to an institution, and the 
affection and loyalty thus cultivated last 
throughout their life. 

In every university there is a regular 
organization railed the Alumni Association 
which keeps every alumnus well informed of the 
activities of the university. On the Convoca¬ 
tion days all alumni, who can afford, attend 
the functions and there are reunions of 
different classes. The biggest reunion of a 
class takes place on the twenty-fifth year after 
graduation. 

A class is composed of all students who 
entered the university and graduated or would 
have normally graduated m a certain year, had 
they continue in the university. The class of 
1913 is composed of students who entered the 
university as freshmen (i.e., First Year students) 
in 1909 or in a higher class in 1910 or later, 
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but graduated or would h^ve graduated in 1913. 
The twenty-fifth reunion of the class of 1913 
took place in 1938. In the convocation of 
1938, the class of 1913 took a prominent part 
in all functions connected therewith. It has 
become a custom and tradition for every 
Harvard class at its twenty-fifth Anniversary 
to make a free unconditional gift of a sum of 
$ 100,000 (about three lacs of rupees) to the 
imiversity from contributions collected from 
the members of the class. The Harvard Class 
of 1913 observed this traditiqp in 1938. 

The class of 1913 of Harvard University 
Ifounded in 1636) published a report of about 
1,000 pages containing short biographies and 
autobiographies and photographs of the members 
at the time of graduation and in 1938. 

The following extracts arc taken from the 
preface to the report written by the Secretary 
of the Class : 

“ On the rpcords of the College 670 men are officially 
listed as members of the class of whom 91 have died. 
Of the 579 living members, 541 sent in material for the 
report. Two men arc lost (t.e., could not be traced). 
We have been in touch in moat cases with the remaining 
35 who did not reply, and their addresses are considered 
eorreit. Some of them who did not reply are invalida. 
Most of the teat (10 or 15) were membera of the class 
for only a short time, and nevei developed an interest in 
Its affairs. 

“The persuit of lost men became a fascinating sport. 
Indeed some of our classmates developed a technique and 
skill that would do credit to a detective agency. . . . 

“The class is now scattered over thirty-eight Stales, 
Hawaii, the Canal Zone, and eleven foreign countries. 
All the men living abroad reported except those in China 
and Japan, whose normal existence has probably been 
disrupt^ by the war. We were particularly happy to 
hear from all four men in India and both in .Siam. In 
addition to those living abroad, an extraordinary member 
wrote of travels to Eastern Tiirkistan and Inner Mongolia. 
We suggest the formation of ^arco Polo Club. 

“ Men still not located are John Levy, not heard fyom 
since 1917, and Chen-Fuh Wang. Five or six years ago 
Wang was President of the Salt College in Peiping. 
This has apparently been closed by the Japanese We 
have not heard direogly from the other two Chinese, Loy 
Chang and Kang-Fuh Hn, but their addresses continued 
good, at least until very lately. A friend has written us 
about these three as follows : 

“Japanese occupation of both Peiping and Shanghai 
means that such men could only remain at their posts 
at the price of being willing to serye the inyaders, a price 
we believe no fellow class-mate will care to pay. The 
alternative, if they remain, is to run the risk of assassina¬ 
tion. If they are still in their respective cities they are 
probably hiding their identity in some humble capacity. 
It is more likely that they are now in some altogether 
different pans of China, serving their country in its bitter 
struggle for independence." 

More than 60% of the students of this class 
entered the University between the ages 18 and 
19. Hundred members of the class left the 


University before graduation, 358 just after 
graduation, 206 went in for post-graduate studies 
at Harvard or other Universities, of these, 26 
for medicine and 68 for law and the remaining 
112 for general academic studies. Of the 664, 
376 enlisted themselves for military service dur¬ 
ing the Great War, and 15 were killed. By the 
year 1938, 76 members of the class died of ill¬ 
ness. Therefore, there were 91 deaths before they 
reached the appropriate age of 43 or 44. Of 
the whole class of 664, 552 entered into matii- 
mony and 112 have remained single. Bachelor 
life is considered a great virtue m India because 
it is somewhat rare, but in America where it 
is not so uncommon it is not given any plaee of 
honour. Eighty one per cent of tlie marriages 
took place bett^gfen the ages 23 and 34. Of all 
the .562 brave men who ventured into married 
life 60 broke the nuptial knot by divorce. The 
cases of divorces are mentioned by the members 
themselves in their autobiographies, of course 
without giving any reasons for the same. Some 
had special predilection for marriage and there 
are members who married twice or thrice. Five 
hundred and fifty-two persons, contracted 606 
marriages. Issues of these fnarriages are 614 
sons and 505 daughters, and only 39 of these 
1,119 cliildren are dead. There are now 1,080 
children living. So on the average there have 
been born less than two children to every mem¬ 
ber of the class. The honour of having the 
largest number of children has been won by one 
of our countrymen who graduated in 1913 from 
Harvard. 

More interesting from our point of view is 
the nature of employments held by these Ameri¬ 
cans in 1938 who graduated or would have gra¬ 
duated from the Ibiiversity in 1913. Definite 
informations were obtained from 623 men and 
their distributions in different professions are ns 


follows : 

Teaching .. 66 

Mfdical Ihractice .. 26 

Legal Practice .« 68 

Farming and Fruit-growing .. 21 

Church .. 16 

Banka and Business Offices .. X75 

Stock-Eichange, Agenev, Canvasaing, and 
other kinds of Middlemen’t job» .. 78 

Independent Manufacturing ^Measion .. 42 

Engineers and Chemists .. 55 

Government Service (State and Federal) ,. 39 

Journalism ,. 27 

Art and Music .. lO 


It IS seen that tte largest number (175 -f 
78) are engaged in middleman’s profession. As 
long 8 s the present capitalistic economic system 
continues, a large number of educated persons: 
will always be engaged in such lines. 
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Harvard does not offer professional under- 
^■aduate courses. Courses like law, medicine, 
'engineering, etc., all belong to post-graduate 
studies. It will be an interesting study if some 
•one collects materials to find the nature of em¬ 
ployments of Indian graduates. 

From the autobiographies it is found that 
■the graduates are not all in affluent circumstances, 


neither have they been able to turn their aca¬ 
demic training into economic profits but all have 
expressed their ^atitude to the University for 
the training received and the pleasant life lived 
during the undergraduate days. The general 
tone is one of optimism and there arc almost 
no grumblers. They take life in a sporting spirit. 


COMMENT & CRITICISM 

“ Burma as I saw it ” 


In order to rlear the mMunderstanding by readers of 
the article, “ Burma At. I Saw Tt ’’ by Mr C. B. Kapur, 
M.a... Lt.B., in your July number,’I shall thank yuu to 
publisli the following : 

On page 57, column 2, under the caption “City of 
Rangoon ” the author writes, “ Burrilese hate to do snj 
menial or manual work,” which while betraying his cim- 
plete ignorance of Biirnieae life, denounces the Burmese 
as a race. In order to prove that the author is wT'.ng, I 
would mention firstly, that Burma being an agricultural 
country, the chief occupation is undoubtedly agriculture. 
In this connection I would mention that, as agriculturists, 
the Burmese predominate, which definitely proves tliat 
they are not antagoniatie towards hard woik inasmuch as 
tfaia occupation is well-known to be of an extremely 
toilsome nature. Secondly, the dock-labourers in Rongoun 
are largely Burmans and as such they hate shown them¬ 
selves to be hardworking anu quite fond of their job. 
There arc other obvious examples which will contradict the 
author’s allegation. Foi instance, in I'pper Burma, 
especially in the town ol Mandalay, one could see not 
only Burmese men but also Burmese women working 
for the municipality there. They sweep the drain and 
streets but never complain for their lot. They arc quite 
cheerful and after the day’s work, they dress themselves 
in gaudy locmgyies and enjoy their bazaar visit or 
evening walk. 

At another place the author has evidently mede a 
complete somersault, when he writes; 

“But limes are changed. The separation of Burma 
and the depression in trade have brought these easy¬ 
going men out of their homes, and made them conscious 
of tlieir political rights and they cry * Do Bama' (Burma 
lor Burmese) everywhere.” 

Why not say the Burmese have become conscious of 
their economic rights as well ? The interpretation of the 
phrase. Do Bama, is also incorrect. The only meaning 
of the phrase is ” We Burmans ” and covers Karens, Chins, 
Kachins, Shans, Arakanese, and other nationalities who 
have made Burma their home and join hands with the 
sons of the soil (Burmese) in their fight for freedom. 
On the other hand, the term ‘ Burmese ’ covers only 
Burmese Buddhists and is obviously a narrow term. 

The author on page 61, first para, again writes: 

“The Burmese have no word of greeting nor they 
wiah time when they meet.” 

Here again the author errs in representing 

the Burmans. The Burmese phrase, Mar-Yai-ta, the 
meaning in Engiirii of which ie “How Do You Do” 
ia eommonly used when two Bunnana meet. 

'There are other phrases also which are frequently used 
by the Bnnnana when they meet, such as Kyan-mnr-Aar-sa 
(Sir, ate yea well?). Bai-thtmr-maJthlei (Where are 
‘<*you going?), Bai-go-PTan4ar^ha4ai (From where have 


you come ?), etc. These phrases literally may sound curi¬ 
ous, but they serve the same purpose of greetings and good- 
wishes as “ How do you do,” “ Good Morning,” etc. 

The author further writers on the same page : 

“ People of Burma are not very religions, and hence 
they do not quarrel among themselves about religious 
matters.” , 

Does this mean that quarreling is an indis¬ 
pensable qualification of being religious ? This is 
evidently an insult to Burmans, especially the Buimese 
Buddhists The author says that he has visited several 
Burmese homes during his Burma tour. It is a pity that 
he was not able to observe that in each Burmese home 
(I mean, in each Burmese Buddhist home) an image of 
Lord Buddha made of gold, silver or brass is kept and 
worshipped with great reverence and regularity. At 
another instance under caption “Monks and Monastic 
Institutions ” the author writes conlradiclng himself 
He writes; 

“ Every town, even the smallest village in Burma, 
had at least half-a-dozen, if not more of Pagodas in it. 
Inside these Pagodas are huge statues of Buddha. 
Sitting before the statues on the marble floor with folded 
hands in a devotional posture, every day the Burmese 
pray for an hour or so. Close to these Pagodas arc 
‘ Phoongi Chaung ’ (correct spelling is Phoongyi Kyaiing) 
or Monasteries, in which every Burmese youth spends a 
part of his youth, and lives the life of renunciation and 
reiigions discipline.” 

What a pity ? Any, casual reader will observe how 
the author at one place makes such accusation as “the 
Burmese ate not very religious ” and at another place 
makes a complete somersault and not only admits the 
Burmese’ extreme oiousness but adds ; 

“Every Burmese youth spends a part of his life in 
romplete renunciation and rrligidts discipline." 

The author should have given the matter his thoughts 
before displaying his childishness. 

In order to promote or at least assist in the promotion 
of Indo-Bnrman goodwill, it would have been wise for the 
author to refrain from publishing the above baseless and 
mean remarks about the Burmans. My purpose of writing 
this corrective, is to dispell any miaunderstsndiag that 
might exist in the mind of the readers, and shotJd not 
be conatrued to be a personal attack on the author. 
The Burmans are quite hospitable people and would 
appreciate constructive criticism. But will certainly not 
allow unfounded and baseless remarks, which might harm 
the reputation of the Burmans as a race, to go un¬ 
challenged. 

142, 37th Street, S. M, A. Gatfoo* 

Rangoon, July 28, 1939 A Burman 
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ON MUSEUMS 


By 8. N. SEN, 
Keeper, Nepal Museum 


The future is an unknown country, the past is 
mapped. We can only judge the direction we 
are taking from the landmarks behind us, and a 
museum is a treasury casket ftir the precious 
things of the past and a testing-shop for the 
invention of the day. 

A museum should not bo a miscellaneous 
hotch-potch of unrelated objects, trying to do 
everything and doing nothing well; not a chance 
accumulation of curiosities disgorged by people 
wlio wish to clear their houses of things that do 
not interest them; but an ordered series, each 
part of which embodies a definite thought and 
has a definite purpose, which the visitor can see 
without fatipe and from which he can carry 
away some clear ideas, without confusion through 
being forced into contact with objects of a total¬ 
ly different kind, 

A museum is an experiment. Life is an 
experiment. The whole world is an experiment. 
To the experimenter the thing he is doing is an 
experiment if he does not know how it is coming 
out. And none of us know how the Museum, 
Life, or tlie World is going to evolve. Tt is this 
element of uncertainty that stimulates curiosity, 
arouses imagination and sustains faith in our¬ 
selves and in others,—^in short, that keeps us 
going. We speculate, we observe, we experiment, 
we discover some truths and accomplish some 
tasks, yet there always femain problems to 
ponder over, experiments to perform, truths to 
uncover and tasks to do. It is the “ one thing 
more ” in our existence that actuates investiga¬ 
tion. We are glad we are experimenters of a 
peculiar sort, museum experiments, with dreams 
and visions of what we hope to accomplish as 
our part in the great experiment. 

A museu m is a place for rational amuse¬ 
ment and a centre for the diffusion of knowledge. 
It is essentially a popular university—f^l of 
wonders. Socrates says, “knowledge begins in 
Wonder.” 

The definition of “ Museum ” according to 
Dr, Goode is 

“an institution for the preservation of those objects 
which best illnstrate the phenomena of nature and the 
works of man, and the utiliaation of these for the increaae 
of knowledge and for the cultnie and enlightemnwit of 
the people.” 

40-9 


That is to say, a museum is the place 
where we can study the progress nr evolution 
of human civilisation in one or more of its 
aspects, the curiosity of knowing the pur¬ 
pose of creation, or the ultimate of human 
imagination and of the organisms. It is a 
warehouse or a historical hunting ground for 
a creative genius. It may be called the cus¬ 
todian of elements of knowledge. 

In these popular education times a public 
museum is as necessary an clement in the life 
of a city as a public newspaper or public library. 

A museum whose sole purpose is to acquire 
and store material, forfeits its rights to exist 
today. It must be a live institution,—^not a 
store-house. It must study, exhibit, and inter¬ 
pret its possessions. 

The Museum must be a living element in 
a living society. 

It is perhaps one of the most serious defects 
in the organisation of modern scientific study 
that the fundamental information for research 
is rarely to be found systematically arranged 
in one place. All earnest research students must 
waste much initial time in gathering together 
their working materials from every side whither 
chance or special circumstances have scattered 
them. For this reason it is always of value 
to have a complete survey in one field of study 
—a resume of everything related to this field 
that is to be found in any private collection or 
museum, in any town or city, in any country. 
This in short is the necessity of a museum. To 
trace the development of civilisation and the 
laws by which it is governed, nothing is so 
valuable as the possession of material objects 
properly housed and arranged in a museum. 
Its necessity is in educating the people of the 
city in which it is situated, because it 

“is more closely in touch with the mtsses than the 
university and learned society, and quite as nnch so as 
the public Library.” 

It is a national social service institution 
and an international home of knowledge. So 
the public museum may well be considered a 
necessity in any highly civilised community. 
It is important and necessary, because it is a 
factor in fostering scientific progress and the 
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spread of learning and culture, and it is a 
place of inspiration and ideas. By steady 
advancement along progressive lines, the 
museum of a country might become the greatest 
factor in the enlightenment of the population 
in the arts and general knowledge about the 
world. As time goes on their contents should 
become, even more than now, the inspiration 
for those who produce, for those who consume, 
and for those who, doing neither, yet live on a 
higher or lower f)lane in proportion to tlie 
development of their appreciation of the beauti¬ 
ful. 

Not long ago, a museum was regarded as 
a collection of curiosities and not as an engine 
of research and of popular education. 

In Stacpooles, " Pools ^if Silence,” Dr. 
Adams returned from the Belgian Congo deter¬ 
mined to rouse the world to action against the 
atrocities which he had seen. But no one was 
interested. It was all too far away. Distance 
in time and in space is a mighty factor in heal¬ 
ing wounds and in screening crime. As an ele¬ 
ment in healing the wounds of sorrow and of 
misunderstanding we cherish it. But for the 
part it plays in dulling our sense of justice, and 
in delaying the action of legislative bodies until 
grim necessity knocks at their Council Chambers 
we loathe it. It has one antidote—education— 
education in ideals and in broad vision. To 
eliminate distance, to bring the truth home, 
through science, art and history is the part 
museums have to play in making this demora¬ 
lised world a fitter place to live in. 

It is a pity tliat the necessity of museums 
has yet to be impressed on peoples as well 
as upon Governments. I shall be failing in 
my duty ii I do not say a few words on that 
point thus making it quite relevant to this paper. 

One of our main objectives is to look to the 
museum for the inspiration which will quicken 
the entire community into an organism in which 
art shall be tihe guide and predommant quality. 
The sooner we arrive at this point of education 
and refinement, the better off we shall be both 
as individuals and as a nation. 

Today, our publications are filled with 
academic discussions on methods of tuition. It 
is asserted that as a nation, we have the talent, 
but that we have allowed it to remain untrained; 
that though schools have existed for many years, 
yet we as a nation have not gained that general 
degree of competence and culture which should 
be ours at the present time; that we lack, to a 
woeful degree, appreciation of the beautiful. 
No one, in truth, can deny these statements, 
jlut for this condition must we entirely blame 


poor teaching methods and other causes which 
are so often mentioned ? Is there not some 
deeper reason for our lack of development in 
art ? 

What makes an individual or a nation 
artistic and art-loving ? Not pedantic talk of 
what art is; not the teaching of the mechanical 
methods by which art is produced. Is it not 
rather inspirational; the effect of beauty on the 
receptive mind ? The nations of Europe are 
admittedly more artistic than we Indians; their 
individuals m<ye appreciative. Is it because 
they have more brains ? May it not be rather 
because they are more familiar with beauty 
and have, from infancy, been in close contact 
with it ? 

May it not be that we as a nation may 
advance in accordance with our familiarity with 
the works of art of dur own and other countries? 

And if this be so, how best may we learn 
to know these works ? Is not the answer to be 
found in and by the museums ? 

It is easy to say that our art could be much 
benefited by frequent visits of artists and arti¬ 
sans to museums, and no one can deny this. 
As a matter of fact, art is advancing by reason 
of study given within the museums by those 
who have chosen art for their life work. But 
the progress is slow and while we are taking 
steps towards this goal, other countries have 
covered the road by leaps and boimds. We must 
huriy if we do not wish to be left any further 
behind. 

How' may we best speed up the coming of 
the era of good taste and good design ? We 
may go far towards this goal by the produc¬ 
tion of fine paintings and sculpture and archi¬ 
tecture. But a year’s production of paintings, 
statues and buildings in which art is a govern¬ 
ing factor, is not equal to a week’s production 
of those articles which are classed as industries 
or industrial arts. Therefore, it would seem that 
for a general elevation of popular taste we 
might well study and improve the industrial 
arts at their source and let them become teacher 
of arts to the multitude. The so-called “fine 
arts” will then be more appreciated. 

If the house contains beautiful articles 
of use and its walls call for and in time be hung 
with beautiful paintings, public places within 
and without our buildings will be decorated 
with fine sculpture, and our streets will 
lined with beautiful edifices. All the arts will 
flourish and with them commercial success far 
exceeding that which we dream of will be 
attained. 

Our average of production of beauty is very 
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low. So we should now turn to the museums 
—with their inspirational value. 

There is a practically untouched field, and 
that is the broad field of artisanship. Manu¬ 
facturers have not yet awakened to the fact 
that it is not alone to the young student—the 
apprentice—^that they should look for their 
craftsmen. They have not sought the real 
way to improve their product which is at the 
factory itself. They have not brought art and 
its inspiration into the factory where the fully 
developed technical workers wear themselves 
out doggedly producing their commonplace 
wares. Nor have the museums themselves, 
with all their desire to advance art, yet evolved 
the scheme of showing the products of past 
ages to those who, by the thousand, are pro¬ 
ducing the articles of the present time, which 
might be made beautiful. Here then lies the 
greatest field tor improving conditions; to offer 
to the factories special exhibitions of those 
things which would act as inspirations to the 
craftsman, for it is the craftsman in the 
factory who is occupied eight hours a day and 
lias insufficient leisure to visit the museums. 

The craftsmen in the trade constitute the 
most fertile field in which to plant the seed of 
art. Therefore, let us send our art inspiration 
to him in whatever way wisdom points, and 
then we shall sec the marriage of art and.the 
commercial, and throughout our land beautiful 
objects will spring into existence and grow as 
profusely as the weeds of bad art now do. 

If our artists cannot go to museums, let 
the contents of museums go to the artisan. 

The tendency to collect is the psychological 
basis of the museum—that desire to own and 
cherish which has its chi^ basis in the fact 
that by its gratification others are prevented 
from possession. The spirit of exclusive posses¬ 
sion, widely indulged in in some degree, is the 
second tendency underlying the creation of the 
museum. Dr. Bather, the English Museum 
expert, notes that several of the most famous 
museums of the world, as those of Paris and 
London, were begun as collections of “ curios,” 
things brought from distant places during the 
peri^ of colonial expansion. 

The modem conception of the museum as 
the laboratory of the student followed next 
after the conception of it as a casual collection 
of objects of beauty or curiosity, and was the 
result of the spread of archaeolo^cal discovery 
and scientific research, exemplified by the exca¬ 
vations of Layard and Scheimann and the 
publication of Darwin’s Origm of Spedea in 
the 19th century. The third conception of it, 


as an instrument for the education of the 
general public, is of still later growth. 

The “ Propylaea Museum ” (6th century 
B.C.) may be called the oldest of all the 
museums in the world. The first recorded 
institution which bore the name of museum, 
' temple or haunt of the Muses,’ was that 
founded by Ptolemy Soter at Alexandria about 
300 B.C., but this was not a museum in our 
sense of the word, but rather, in accordance 
with its etymology, a place appropriated to the 
cultivation of learning, or which was frequented 
hy a society or Academy of learned men 
devoting themslves to philosophical studies 
and the improvement of knowMge. 

The first reference to museums in India 
is found during^^the period of the “Imperial 
Guptas ”—4th t^th century A.D.—the classical 
age of Indian History. 

In modem times museums have developed 
from the ecclesiastical or princely treasures 
collected in the middle ages; sometimes by the 
church as in the “ Royal Abbey of Saint Denis ” 
in France dating from the 12th century A.D., 
sometimes by princes, as in the tower of Nara 
in Japan dating from the 8th century A.D. 

From the end of the middle ages and 
during the Renaissance these treasures under¬ 
went a transformation and gave place more and 
more to collections which were assembled at 
first on a private basis by Princes or Kings. 
Such collections are as follows: 

In Italy 

Vstieao MuBenni—Pope Siitue IV (1471), at Rome, 

Galerie de» offices—Cosmo I (Medici) Grand Duke 
of Toscany (1537-1574), at Florence. 

Pinacoteca Estense—Alphonse I, Duke of Este (1505- 
1534), at Modena. 

In France 

Cabinet des Tableaux—Francis I (1515-1547), at 
Paris. 

In Englano 

Tower of London—Queen Elizabeth of England 
(1558-1603), at London. 

In GaaiiAirY 

Staatlirhe Gemaldegalerie—Elector Angostns, Duke 
of Saxony (1553-1589), at Dresden 

Cainrat des Medailles—Duke Albert III of Bavaria, 
(1571), at Munich. 

Towards the middle of the 18th century 
certain of the princely collections became 
public collections and accessible to visitors as 
did also private collections given to colleges or 
acquired by them. In this way the following 
collections of art or antiquities were thrown 
open. 
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At Oword 

Adumlaan Munum (l687)-^ollectian of John 
Tndstool, given to tfie univereity. 

At Lomdok 

Britidi Muaenm (Monugii House) (1753)—Collection 
of Sir Robert Cotton. 

At Paris 

Polois do Luxembourg (1750)—Royal Collection. 

At Vienna 

Bdvedere (1778)—Collection of Duke Leopold. 

From thfi end of the 18th century museums 
became ofSoial institutions in every country. 
A great number of collections founded by 
private society were transferred to public 
ownership. 

Between 1791-94 during the revolution the 
National Convention erected the following 
Museums in France: 

Musee National {Art Museum), 

Musee des Monuments Fracais (Histctry 
Museum), 

Musee de Hntovre Naturelle (Science 
Museum), 

Musee des Arts et Metiers (Technical 
Museum). 

”71ie first museum collertion in India was founded 
as long ago as 1796—only forty years after the inception 
of the British Museum. It was nol until 1814 that a 
proper tuusenm was established. But it is a matter of 
deqt regret that nowhere are museums more neglected 
than in Modem India. They may be called Dead 
Muteuna, with very tew exceptions.” 

Museums are divided by Goode into two 
groups : 

(1) By th^r contents, including art, historical, 
antbropdoaical, natural history, industrial or 
technologic and commercial museums. 

(2) By the 3 ?urpose« for which they were founded, 
including national, local or city, college or 
school, professional or daas, and private museums 
or caUnets. 

The administrative problems related to 
each are individual, and influenced by many 
factors. Among these might be mentioned 
conditions of origin, limitations by or because 
of gifts, political influence, state or public 
support, source of revenue, location, nature of 
the collection, and realisatiion of educational 
possibilities. 

The functions of a museum may be summed 
up as follows: 

Bdocatiom and the Advancement or Ixarninc 

(1) Popular edttcatiim, by eadly intdBgibie and 
attractive arrangement of objeots sod explana- 
tion of them; 

(2) education of popular taste by selection of 
“beautiful” objects; 

(8) eduoation ot the producers; 


(4) assistance to students and researchers, by preser¬ 
vation of evidence and arrangemeiu of it in 
easily accessible form. 

In short education, including the elements 
of recreation, is the prime function. This can 
be further described as service to the public. 
The service of the museum to the public is 
threefold. First, it stimulates curiosity, the 
gratification of which increases knowledge. It 
makes a man more aware of the world in which 
he lives; of its extension in time and space, 
of the materials of which it is composed, of 
the trees and plants with which it is covered, 
of the animals that have inhabited it from the 
remotest ages until now, of the activities of 
man, of the history of his development, of his 
achievements in craftsmanship and art. It 
illustrates written liistory and enlarges a man’s 
conception of the possibilities of his race; and 
so it plays its part in enlarging his mind, in 
multiplying his interests, and ultimately in 
making him a better citizen. Secondly, in 
some of its departments it ministers to the 
sense of beauty. It places before him the 
beautiful products of nature and of art. It 
shows him what man has been able to create 
out of clay or stone or metal, or by the use 
of tools and pigments, and so gives him the 
means of training his taste and developing a 
cultivated appreciation of the Beautiful. 
This service, in a world where so many live in 
the midst of man-created ugliness, cannot be 
underestimated. And thirdly, it provides re¬ 
freshing recreation together with intellectual 
and aesthetic enjoyment. 

Museums offer to the public, not a collec¬ 
tion of pote and pans of primeval natives, but 
the potentiality of. enlarging the individual 
mind, of multiplying the individual interest, and 
of enabling the rising generation to make them¬ 
selves more fit to be good citizens. They are 
inspirations to the public. 

Each Museum has its own problem and no 
universal solution can be prescribed. 

The main problem arises from the fact that 
every visitor must be given an opportunity to 
learn something. Proper execution of the func¬ 
tions of the museum is the problem. Hence 
arises the question of administration. 

Administration involves various items such 
as, acquisition, preservation, arrangement, 
labelling, exhibition, finance, office routine, etc., 
etc. 

Flower says: 

“A muaenin ie like a Ihng arganlam—it reijuiTes 
contisaal and tender care. It mnat grow or it will 
periih." 
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He further says : 

“The value of a mueeum will be teated not only by 
il« contenta, but by the treatment of those contents as 
a means of the advancement of knowledge.” 

The whole administration of a museum 
centres round this point of “ treatment of the 
contents. ” Here the problem is very complica¬ 
ted again. In a well administered museum the 
main problem is to persuade visitors to come 
ill and gently induce them to go round the 
galleries and learn something by way of recrea¬ 
tion. With the serious studeijts the problem 
16 how to give them access to the materials 
tliey need, in which they may work without 
unneccessary loss of time; with the public the 
problem is the problem of teaching an unwill¬ 
ing student. The solution of the problems lies 
in making the people museum-minded—in creat¬ 
ing an interest in the public for the museum. 

This depends entirely on the curator—the 
head of the institution, the chcif-engineer of 
this most complicated machinery. A real 
■curator is a versatile genius full of ideas, 
sympathy and respect and an honest and dutiful 
person. 

The museum visitor, speaking in terms of the 
average, is a sight-seer; more ^an that, he is 
pretty apt to be a sensation-seeker. For this 
he is not to be blamed. He is not to be ignored 
for the more enlightened minority, for in the 
last analysis, it is to him that the public 
museum owes its support. Accordingly, to 
attract, to interest, and finally to instruct the 
average sensation-seeking sight-seer is at once 
the function and the problem of the public 
museum. 

The basis of appeai is visual, and the worth 
of an exhibit varies m inverse proportion to the 
■descriptive labelling it requires. 

The value of museum materials as a factor 
in reinforcing school instructions has, no doubt, 
been recognised generally enough, but the dffi- 
culty lying in the way of its wider utilization 
has been the failure to find the museum material 
so organised that it would appeal to the dyna¬ 
mic interests ^Qf children and at the same time 
portray the life that it was collected to 
represent. 

It is throu^ the children that the future 
of the museum is to be assured. 

For whom is science, art and history, if not 
for the people 7 Who but tiie children of today 
are the people of to-morrow ? 

So museums should co-operate with othor 
educational forces in the community. Of course 
the most important educational agency in any 
community must be <tiie scdiools. 


A curator is a teacher. A teacher is an 
educator. To educate is to lead out, to develop 
the mind of the pupil. Uuless the pupil is 
taught, unless he assimilates the instruction, 
the effort is m vain. The principle of course will 
apply to any sort of musemn instruction. 
What is the trouble ? The trouble is that the 
true teacher is born, not made, and when a 
pedagogical training is of great advantage to 
such a person, no amount of it will make a 
true educator out of a person without natural 
aptitude for teaching. In the case of the 
museum, instruction is of a special nature, and 
the qualificatios, I think, that should he sought 
in a museum curator as in any other teacher, 
are four. In the first place, a thorough 
knowledge of thf subject, enthusiasm, tact and 
personality,—these are the four essentials. A 
person must have a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, even though he is teaching the simplest 
principles to the general public, that is, he must 
have richness of knowledge and the background 
which it gives, in order to make those selections 
that are necessary to drive the subject home. 

He must have enthusiasm for the subject. 
Enthusiasm is the mother of education. 
Enthusiasm brings forth response and indepen¬ 
dent effort, and inheres not in pedagogical 
training. 

Tact is another quality that is not a gift 
of pedagogical training. Tact may be deve¬ 
loped—a person may be educated in that, 
speaking loosely; nevertheless, such training 
must be sown in fallow ground. It must have 
for its field a person who has a natural sympa¬ 
thy for his follow beings, who can appreciate 
the noint of view of the pupil who is to be 
taught, who can get behind this exterior and 
burrow into the abstruse recess of tlie student 
mind and the various turns and twistings in the 
grey matter of the public, and who can project 
his separate individuality into many and diverse 
cases. 

Then lastly, personality. Personality is 
partly presence. It is absence of conspicuous 
defects. It is a complex combination of qualities 
which we all recognize, but which is very 
difficult to analyse. We toow when it is present, 
and we realise when it is absent, but it is not 
the result of pedagogical training. 

Of all institutions that man establishes and 
cultivates, none pre.sents a greater interest in 
the matter of growth and development; none 
that embodies—^when properly directed and en¬ 
couraged'—a wider educational value, and a 
centre of public interest and entertainment, 
than does a well equipped modem museum, in 
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whatever part of the world we may find it. 
As in the case of everything else, be it in nature 
or man’s invention or creation, we have long 
realised that a museum has its birth, its period 
of existence, and its death. Its period of exis¬ 
tence may extend far down into history, or it 
may, through adverse and unfavourable 
circumstances, first become stationary and then 
gradually disappear. In fact, a museum has 
its evolution and its eventual death along its 
own particular developmental lines, just as 
surely as has a tribe of living forms in the world 
of Biology, and it goes without saying that it 
must, ultimately, cease to exist, as have all 
museums in history; the length of its career is 
governed by the kind of care, cultivation, and 
encouragement it has received ^during its exist¬ 
ence as a museum. 

The life term of a museum may extend 
over several centuries, and it may terminate more 
or less gradually, and in some instances quite 
abruptly. Culture and management have eve^- 
thing to do with this, as those who have studied 
the question, or enjoyed the necessary experience, 
surely know. Tlie life of a museum depends on 
variety, in bringing new things, and new aspects 
of things, before the public, and letting them 
know that there is something new to be seen 
and learnt. One of the various ways of making 
a museum alive is the installation of special 
exhibits, frequently changed and, if possible, 
of topical interest. 

To be successful as well as useful—for 
usefulness in this world means everything—a 
museum must, during its entire period of exist¬ 
ence, from first to last, be a living, teaching 
factor, not only in the community wherein it 
is found, but also with respect to all those who 
visit and consult it from other parts of the 
world. 

When a museum first comes into existence 
—be it of whatever kind it may—^its beginnings 
are often of a very modest nature; on the the 
other hand, through more or less generous 
financial aid, the start may be on a foundation 
of much broader proportions. However, a 
museum may even be a perfect type as regards 
its collection of sjtecimens and exhibits, yet 
may dwindle, in a brief space of tame, to a 
miserable, dwarfed concern, eventually becoming 
a veritaljle travesty of anything worthy of 
the name; ot the reverse of this may be the 
outcome. In any case it will depned tqwn its 
management, and this dependence will rest 
upon the mind that controls its healthy ^wth 
and development—or leads to its alnn^tion, its 
deeadenoe, ultimate stagnation, and disappear¬ 


ance. Thus we see that the modem museum 
administrators are facing a thousand and one 
problems. There has been no clear policy to 
regulate the growth of each; and yet it is evi¬ 
dent that the conditions vary so much between 
different towns and different districts that to be 
of real service the museum should adapt itself 
to the needs of its locality. 

Owing to continued modification and exten¬ 
sion of functions, museums have achieved no 
logical formula of design. There is such a 
diversity of purpose in museums that there can 
be no rules in regard to the installation, and 
every museum is obliged to work out its own 
problems. 

Let us not be disheartened. Rome was not 
built in a day, but it was started in a minute 
The start was modest, but in time a city stood 
where empty land had been before. With all 
humility we take courage. The task is a great 
one; there is a small beginning. 

An educated man is one who has his mind 
equipped for understanding and taking his part 
in the life of the community in which he is to 
pass his days. To do this, he should under¬ 
stand the world of the natural life in which he 
is placed, the nature of mankind with which he 
has to deal. The more he knows of Natural 
History, of the physical sciences, of the mind of 
man and how it reacts to its surroundings, of 
the action of the man in the past, of the play 
of political and economic forces, the better is 
he able to understand and sympathise with his 
fellow creatures, the better is he able to guide 
his own life and that of others—in short, the 
better citizen will he be. 

The Natural History museum widens our 
knowledge of the woild in which we live. The 
Historical and Antiquarian museum widens our 
knowledge of the life of man. Neither will 
take the place of the sound and thorough 
knowledge that comes from books, and for 
which we have provision in our public and 
private libraries; but both provide the illustra¬ 
tions to the knowledge that comes from books. 
They stimulate curiosity, and lay the founda¬ 
tion of knowledge. Are we not daily realising 
more and more the ^wer and value of visual 
education ? They minister, too, to that sense 
of beauty, which is one of the most refreshing 
influences in life. It is asserted that individuals 
acquire more than ten times as much informa¬ 
tion through the eye than throu^ any other 
of the sense organs. 

If a man looks out over a lake across the 
tops of trees into the distance beyond from the 
window of his room, he does not know just what 
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is over there; sometknes it is hazy and out of 
focus, sometimes it is blue and sharp, some¬ 
times it is a sunset with an after-glow of chang¬ 
ing colours. Always it is restful to the eyes, 
and 10 the brain and soul. 

Sometimes it suggests the past, sometimes 
the future, against which the near things of 
the present stand in their proper setting and in 
their true values. 

To choose the worthwhile thing and give 
them their actual value demands a background. 
And that background comes ^ to us through 
science, art, and history. The background of 
science is one of actual objects and actual facts, 
the backgromid of art is one of legend, tradi¬ 
tion, idealism and beauty, the background of 
history is the struggle of right against might 
down through ages. Without such backgrounds 
life is meaningless and truths cannot endiue. 

The service museums are to render in the 
reconstruction days now at hand, and in the 
unknown future, must have the qualities of true 
science and true art, because one is dependant 
upon the other and no service can be lasting 
without both. 

In a museum there are two kinds of teach¬ 
ing which we carry on. One is distinctly 
informative, and the other may be called 
interpretative. 

If a museum becomes only a storehouse, 
the tendency is to become a huge sepulchmre, 
filled with the remains of the antiquities of aU 
ages, and frequented only by the mourners for 
the dead past, and the deeply conscientious 
student. 

In so far as a museum caters to the needs 
of sholars does it fill a great need. For 
students and research workers form a group 
which must be encouraged and cultivated if we 
are to secure the fullest knowledge of the 
glorious heritage of the ages, not only as a joy 
for itself, but as a basis for the better under¬ 
standing and appreciation of the work of the 
present. But here the class which it is possible 
to reach is small and, moreover, many of that 
class have a tendency to delve only for their 
own personal joy and never to communicate the 
results of their work to others. And when they 
do set it down on paper, it is frequently done 
in such a way that only others as scholarly as 
thmselves can imderstand it; while for the 
great mass of people, it is too technical and 
dry even to arouse interest, much less convey 
information. 

If on the other hand, a museum chooses to 
become an educational institution, and shapes its 
policy along the broadest lines, it may have 


tlie entire community, and many surrounding 
communities as its field. It may teach not only 
the scholar, whose interest will induce him to 
go to the ends of the earth, if need be, in search 
for information, but also the amateur, the young 
student, the labourer, the man of education and 
culture, and even the wealthy, who in times of 
peace are able to travel abroad to see and 
perhaps study in their own peculiar atmosphere 
the greatest artistic creations of ail times and 
countries. In this way it may become one of 
the most important educational institutionB in 
the city, and a great power in directing the 
lives of the people along the most wholesome, 
beautiful and productive lines. 

The modern museum no longer restricts its 
activities to interesting the casual visitor who 
comes to its doors but organises a constructive 
educational programme extending to the schools 
and many types of civic organisations. It 
supplies loan collections of specimens, sends out 
lecturers, furnishes motion pictures and other 
lecture materials for outside use. It organises 
and conducts excursions to nearby points where 
nature may be closely studied, and it even 
permits the public to engage in certain collect¬ 
ing and excavating projects. Within its own 
building it maintains an efficient guide service 
to its collections, appointing certain hours for 
ehlidren and young people. Its lecture halls 
and auditoriums furnish opportunities for talks 
illustrated by the surrounding museum material. 
Chamber music, organ recitals, radio and 
theatrical productions have all been provided 
by museums. Organizations working along 
similar lines are encouraged to use museum 
facilities and many types of nature, art and 
hobby clubs, have been prompted by museums. 
The acti-ve modem museum presents to it# 
public a constantly changing phenomena of 
exhibits drawn from its own collections and 
many types of loan materials which are cir¬ 
culated nationally. 

The educational service of a museum is or 
should be, not merely passive, but active. It 
is not enough to build and stock a museum, and 
to leave the public to find out its value for 
themselves. That was the older policy or lack 
of policy. A live museum now endeavours 
actively to attract the public and to interest 
it. The principal means are by labels, by guide¬ 
books, by photographs (including the popular 
picture ^st-cards), by special exhibitions, by 
articles in the press, and by lectures and the 
galleries. 

The museum is a social service institution, 
or in other words, the main function of museum 
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is to serve the public who maintains it. On the 
other hand the public ou^t to be generous and 
sympathetic towards the museum. Without a 
happy co-o{)eration between them it is im¬ 
possible to make a museum really successful. 
Hence there ought to be a cordial relation 
between the museum and'’the public. 

Co-operation meansi ^■’working together, 
working together requircs\gettmg together for 
some purpose. Co-operatidn in a systematic 
way is, txierefore, to be expected among the 
museums situated in the same region or city 
where each is working under much the same 
conditions with many things in common. This 
co-operation can well be achieved through a 


central organisation, i.e., a Museums Associa¬ 
tion. 

Through co-operation, exchange of 
materials is possible and thus small and poor 
museums are benefited. Also the surplua 
materials in a big collection are well utilised 
instead of being packed in cases unknown and 
buried in dust. 

Ooode has well summed up the position in 
his paper on “ museums administration ” in the 
following words : 

“The degree ,of civilization to which any nation, 
city or province has attained is best shown bv the 
character of its public museums and the liberality with 
which they are maintained.” 

Khatmandu, Nepal. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF INDIA’S NATIONAL FUTURE 

By SWAMI NIKHILANANDA 


Dueing this critical time in India’s history, the 
country is being faced with many problems. 
Some of these may be temporary, incidental to 
a period of transition. Bult there are others 
which are certain to affect her for many years 
to come. Though India has not yet achieved 
political freedom from British imperialism, still 
many are concerned with the future reconstruc¬ 
tion of her nattional life. The Indian National 
Congress is busy with many details of this re¬ 
construction. 

Indian political leaders of all sections are 
agreed that one of the most momentous of our 
problems is that relating to the Hindus and 
Mussahnans. It seems to be the prevailing view 
of the Congress High Command, M by Mahatma 
Gandhi, that these two large sections of India 
must te united at any cost, no matter how 
much one community may have to yield to the 
other. Mahatma Gandhi thinks that Swaraj 
will be impossible without Hindu-Moslem unity, 
and that if Indifi attains her freedom without 
this unity, it will be meaningless. In the Round 
Table Conference, held in London, the Mahatma, 
as the sole representative of the Indian National 
Congress, virtually gave a blank oh^ue to the 
recalcitrant Mussalman leaders to di^te their 
own terms for this much desired Hindu-Moslem 
unity. During the past few years, it has been 
the policy of the Indian National Congress, 
under the leadership of the Mahatma, to placate 
the Musaalmans by concessions wrested from 
the HiadiiB. The Communal Award in Bengal 


is an instance of great significance, which ie 
having its effect on the political, educational, 
social and cultural life of the Hindu inhabitants 
of Bengal. The Indian National Congress has 
not openly repudiated the Commtmal Award. 
The national anthem, Bande Mataram, has to 
be mutilated because the Mussalmans scent 
idolatry therein. It has been the national song 
of India for more than three decades. Sung 
every year at the meetings of the Indian National 
Congress and at thousands of other meetings, 
it has always conjured up before the listeners 
the august image of Mother India. How many 
sweet sentiments, acte of martyrdom and loving 
sacrifices, and sufferings and agonies of the 
Indian political struggle are associated with this 
great song I Yet most of its strength-giving 
lines are to be omitted in order to please the 
Mussalmans ! The seal of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity must drop its symbols because they 
w’ound the hyper-sensitive religious feelings of the 
Mussalmans. The efficiency of many adminis¬ 
trative posts is to be sacrificed at the altar of 
this communal deity. The claims of the better- 
qualified Hindus must ^ to the wall because 
Mussalmans, though much less qualified, must be 
pitch-forked to various administrative positions. 
The Indian National Congress, in its wild 
enthusiasm to create Hindu-Moslem unity, seems 
to have forgotten the very soul of India, which 
represents an ideal that has kept Indian life 
and culture alive from time out of mind. 

The Moslem League has its own idea of 
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'solving this knotty problem. In tlie provinces 
where the Mussalmans are in the majority, they 
must control the administration. In the pro¬ 
vinces where they are in the minority, they 
must be accorded special rights and privileges. 
The Moslem League further considers it to be 
within the realm of practical politics to create 
a Moslem federation of states including Sindh, 
Kashmere, the Punjab, the North-Western 
Frontier Provinces and Bengal, and afiBliate it 
to the Mussalman states outside India. They 
are not yet awakened from ,the dream of a 
Pan-Islamic Empire extending from the Rock 
of Gibraltar to Burma. 

The Hindu Mahasabha, in sheer self- 
defence, has promulgated a programme for the 
safeguarding of Hindu culture. Its avowed 
opponent is the Moslem League which has the 
(acit support of a large number of Mussalmans 
in addition to the active support of its own 
members. Naturally, the Hindu Mahasabha 
has also a militant programme and believes that 
India can achieve her freedom by ignoring the 
Mussalmans if necessary. After all, India has 
been the country of the Hindus and even now 
they form three-fourths of her population. 

In this welter of conflicting parties, the real 
issue is likely to be forgotten. What is the 
meaning of the present unrest in India ? Is the 
political ideal an end in itself or a means to an 
end ? Are cause and effect dissimilar, or arc 
they the same thing in two forms ? 

India, with the possible exception of China, 
represents the oldest civilization on earth. The 
civilizations evolved by the Greeks, Romans, 
Egyptians, Babylonians and Assyrians have 
disappeared after leaving their legacies for the 
benefit of humanity. Indian culture has not 
only smwived the unyielding course of time, but 
is still producing creative thinkers in the realms 
of religion, philosophy, art and science. This 
very fact should convince one that the virility 
of the Hindu race is not exhausted, and that it 
has its share to contribute to the evolution and 
enrichment of the future civilization of the 
world. Like the individual, a nation also has a 
soul, which expresses itself in the different 
activities of national life. When the soul ceases 
to function, the nation dies. The soul of India 
is not dead. 

What does the soul of India represent ? 
'It emphasizes the spiritual value of life. It has 
developed Hindu art, science, philosophy, reli¬ 
gion, statecraft, sociology and literature in keep¬ 
ing with this ideal. The mission of India has 
■always been spiritual. The message of the 
‘great leaders of Indian thought is the divinity 


of soul, the harmony of religions, the oneness 
of existence and the unity of God. Hindu cul¬ 
ture in its infinite ramifications has centred it¬ 
self around these ideals. Each soul is potentially 
divine. The goal of evolution is to manifest 
this divinity. The methods of achieving this 
ideal are various, suited to different tempera¬ 
ments. All religions are but so many pathways 
to reach the same goal. Therefore, all religions 
are true to their respective adherents. Hindus 
have never believed in the ideal of ‘ the only 
true religion.’ The oneness of existence, realized 
by the Hindu seers, is the basis ot the Hindu 
moral and ethical injunctions. I.ovc or kind¬ 
ness is not based upon the precept of a man or 
a book, but it is rooted in the fundamental 
verity that all are one and therefore indissolubly 
interrelated. Believing in the unity of God, 
the Hindus have shown a unique spirit of 
toleration to all religious forms. Jews and 
Christians found shelter in India during the 
very early period of the Christian era and have 
been accorded fullest religious freedom. The 
Parsis, after being driven from home, took refuge 
in India where no one has ever interfered with 
their social, economic or religious life. Even in 
recent times, the Hindus have built mosques 
for the Mussalmans and churches for the 
Christians. Manu is the only great law-giver 
to say that perfect man can be found even out¬ 
side the pale of his own society—in Manu’s case, 
Hindu society. 

The secret of the universalism of the Hindus 
lies in the fact that they never emphasized the 
earthly ideal over the spiritual. Our actions 
and achievements in this relative world are only 
sjmibols of the transcendental Reality in which 
diversity does not exist. 

The social,life of the Hindus reflects their 
spiritual ideal.” The most striking feature of 
Hindu society is the respect accorded to woman¬ 
hood. With it is closely associated the Hindu 
concept of the Motherhood of God which has 
given its depth and beauty to the Christian 
Madonnahood. The ideal of the caste-system 
has been to eliminate friction and competition 
among members of the same guild and to empha¬ 
size that the spirit of consecration is nobler than 
that of co-operation and competition. The 
members of a high caste are called upon to 
make sacrifices for those of the lower ones. 
Life itself, denoting a journey to a cherished 
goal, is divided into four stages, each of which 
has its own responsibility and duty. The student 
(Brahmachari) must conserve his physical and 
mental powers for the future realization of a 
higher ideal. The householder (Grihastha) must 
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participate in various civic duties of life and 
fulfil biological cravings by ])crpctuation of the 
race, which alone ensures the continuity of a 
culture. During the third stage (Vanaprastha) 
the husband and wife together should lead a 
contemplative life. During the fourth stage 
tSannyasa) each person should walk in single 
file. He or she, then, should enjoy the freedom 
of spirit and help others by setting before them 
the shining example of detachment. In the 
same spirit the Hindu thinkers have evolved 
four ideals to be sought by eacli man with his 
own efforts (Purushartha). Fundamental and 
basic IS Dharma, the law of righteousness, uni¬ 
que for each individual, the law of his inner 
being and growth, which functions in unison with 
the Dharmas of other beings. It strengthens 
the outlook of charity to all. • Artha, or econo¬ 
mic security, is a means of self-expression. 
Kama is the satisfaction of the artistic and 
aesthetic desires innate in all men. Moksha, or 
liberation, is the culmination of the three afore¬ 
said ideals wherein a man finds his true fufil- 
ment. 

This, in short, is the true spirit of the Hindu 
culture that has been evolved through the labour 
and efforts of centuries. The Hindu race is 
rooted in this spirit. The leaders of Hindu 
thought have in the past borrowed freely from 
other cultures in order to strengthen their funda¬ 
mental ideal. In the future reconstruction of 
India, our modem leaders must not lose sight 
of this Hindu tradition. We may accept ideas 
from Moscow or Berlin, London or Washington, 
only in order to revivify our own racial ideal. 

The present Indian unrest is not merely 
political. The soul of India is trying to rouse 
itself from its age-long slumber. And for the 
reawakening of India, political freedom is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. Without this freedom India 
cannot fulfil her destiny. A slave nation can¬ 
not have its voice heard in the comity of nations. 
Political dependence has paralyzed our national 
existence. It has been drying up the very sap 
of our life. But mere political freedom, achieved 
somehow, will not solve India’s problem. Poli¬ 
tical freedom is a means to an end. The end is 
the revivification of India’s spiritual ideal itself. 

The means determines the end. The end 
will defeat itself if the means loses sight of what 
India stands for. Hence, the compromise with 
the Muesalmans at every step, to attain freedom 
somehow, will have a destructive effect upon the 
future of India. In all phases of India’s nation¬ 
al strugg;!e, the leaders must remember that free 
India wHl proclaim to the world the great ideals 
of bar people. Tliat is what the world eagerly 


expects from India. The western countries are- 
becoming disillusioned with uninspired material¬ 
ism. Anxious eyes have already been turned 
to India for light. Lovers of truth all oVer the 
world eagerly pray that India may not fail 
them. 

The education given in Indian universities j 
must be attuned to the fundamentals of Hindu j 
religion and philosophy. We have no quarrel j 
if the Mussalman and the Christian institutions 
impart their respective ideals to their students. 
But what a pity that Hindu boys and girls com¬ 
plete their edutation in the schools and colleges 
without learning anything of Hinduism 1 It is 
all the more tragic because the Hindus boast 
of their spirituality. On the pica of religious 
neutrality, the universities controlled by the 
government have been depriving the Hindu 
students of their' birthright and heritage. But 
the Bible is taught with impunity in the colleges 
under the control of Christian missionaries. In 
the eminent Universities of England and the 
United States, under State control, religious ser¬ 
vices are held in the college chapels. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India, whether Congress or British, 
must recognise that the primarj' duty of the 
administration is to safeguard and intensify the 
great Indian tradition. It is very sad to think 
that many of the Indian public leaders have 
only a vague idea of India’s mission. 

I know I have touched upon a very delicate 
subject. The Mussalmans will at once raise the 
cry of communalism. No question of com- 
munalism is involved here. From time imme¬ 
morial, the Hindus have been living in India. 
They are solely responsible for its culture. 
India’s destiny is in their keeping. But the very 
catholicity and universalism of Hinduism pre¬ 
cludes the remotest'possibility of the Hindus 
being unjust or unkind to the other races living 
in India. The Hindus have helped and will' 
help other races in the fulfilment of their res¬ 
pective ideals. Mussalmans and Christians may 
even fulfil very important functions in Indian* 
national life. But they must recognise the goal 
of the Indian national culture. 

May we offer a word of advice to the- 
Mussalmans ? The root cause of the Hindu- 
Moslem trouble lies in the fact that when the 
Hindus by their sacrifice and suffering are about 
to free India from foreign control, the Mussal¬ 
mans, who have heretofore kept themselves aloof 
from this fight, are now com<ng forward to share 
the result of the battle. They want to mono¬ 
polize the lion’s share. Since the beginning of 
the twentieth century, the Hindus have courted 
death, e»le, imprisonment and untold sufferingsr- 
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‘for India’s freedom. The Mussalmans, as a 
class, not only held themselves aloof, but even 
offered positive opposition. There have been, 
of course, some Mussalmans wno suffered with 
the llindus. But their number has been negli¬ 
gible. Let the Mussalmans now wholeheartedly 
join the Hindus in this struggle for freedom 
and they will, in the end, have their share of 
glory. In the light of past history and present 
events, the Hindus have every right to be sus¬ 
picious of the Mussalmans. It is for the Mussal- 
iiians to remove this suspicion., 

Eveiy country has an ideal, and the people 
inhabiting the country must be loyal to it, other- 
ni.so anarchy and confu.sion reign. The United 
States of America contain people from many 
nations of Europe. The Atlantic seaboard is 
influenced by English tradition. But the French, 
(ierman and Italian ideals are professed by 
■other communities. Still all these ideals are 
subordinated to the American Ideal. Every 
American, irrespective of liis origin, is loyal to 
Americanism. 

Americanism is an abiding faith in the cor¬ 
rectness and justice of the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution 
■of the United States, and the Bill of Rights. 


Americanism is a way of life based on this 
abiding faith. It is a willingness to live in 
peace and harmony with one’s fellowmen, re¬ 
gardless of political and religious differences. 
Americanism is a willingness to apply to others 
the principles of free speech, free press and free¬ 
dom to worship God. It is a willingness to live 
for the principles of America in peace, as well 
as to die for them in war. Americanism brings 
to each American that liberty under law and 
regard for law which means liberty and happi¬ 
ness for each American citizen. 

In this period of our national life when 
the leaders of Indian thought are thinking in 
terras of future reconstruction, it is imperative 
that there should be a clear understandiiM of 
what Indian culture stands for. All efforts 
should be made and all energies harnessed to 
the fulfilment of that ideal. Nothing retards 
progress more than confusion of the goal. 
Nothing is more dangerous in battle than the 
inability of tlie leaders to face the stark reality. 
And nothing so much instils courage and faith 
in the soldiers as the vision of the promised 
land to which the captain is tq guide them. 

New York. 


EMERSON AND NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 

By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


In Emerson’s sketch of Brook Farm, he wrote : 
‘ In and around Brook Fartn, whether as mem¬ 
bers, boarders, or visitors, were many persons 
remarkable for character, intellect or accom¬ 
plishments and, after mentioning some of 
them, he added ; “ There, too, was Hawthorne, 
with his cold, yet gentle, genius.” 

Though for many years Emerson and 
Hawthorne were neighbors in Concord, yet, 
strangely, they never became intimate. 
Hawthorne was a recluse and, while he enjoyed 
occasional walks with Emerson, he would not 
pay visits to his home. Emerson’s son. Dr. 
Edward Emerson, tells this story : “ Hawthorne 
once broke throu^ his hermit usage and honored 
Miss Ellen Emerson, the friend of his daughter, 
with a formal call on a Sunday evening. It was 
the only time, I think, that he ever came to the 
Emerson house except when persuaded to come 
in for a few moments on the rare occasions when 
the walked with my father. On this occasion 


he did not ask for either Mr. or Mrs. Emerson 
but announced that his call was on Miss Ellen. 
Unfortunately, she had gone to bed; but he 
remained for a time talking with my sister 
Edith and me, the schoolmaster of his children. 
To cover hie shyness he took up a stereoscope 
on the center-table and began to look at the 
pictures. After looking at them for a time he 
asked where these views were taken. Wo told 
him they were pictures of Concord houses, the 
Concord Common and the mill-dam; on hearing 
of which, he expressed surprise and interest; 
but evidently he was as unfamiliar with the 
center of the village where he had lived for 
years, as a deer or a wood-thrush would be. 
He walked through it often on his way to the 
cars, but was too shy or too rapt in his own 
thought to know what was there.” 

Of one of the long walks the two men took 
together, Emerson writes in hie Journal : 
“September 27 (1842) was a fine day, and 
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Hawthorne and I set forth on a walk. The 
days of September are so rich that it seems 
natural to tramp to the end of one’s strength. 
Fringed gentians, a thorn-bush with red fruit, 
wild apple-trees whose fruit hung like berries, 
and grape-vines, were the decorations of our 
path. 

“ Our walk had no incidents. It needed 
none, for we were in excellent spirits and had 

much conversation.We, sober men, easily 

pleased, kept on the outside of the land and 
did not by so much as a request of a cup of 
milk, creep into any farm-house. 

“ Afternoon, we reached Stowe, and dined, 
and then continued our journey toward the 
village of Harvard, making our day’s walk, 
according to our best computation, about twenty 
miles. The last miles, liowcver, we rode in a 
wagon, having been challenged by a friendly, 
fatherly gentleman who know my name and my 
father’s name and history. Next morning, we 
began our walk at six-thirty o’clock, for the 
Shaker Village,—distance three and a half miles. 
Whilst the good Shakers were getting ready 
our breakfast, we had conversation with two 
of the brethren who gave us on honest account, 
by yea and by nay, of their faith and practice. 
From the Shaker Village we came to Tdttleton 
and thence to Acton, still in the same redundance 
of splendor, finishing the nineteen miles of our 
second day before four in the afternoon.” 

Moucurc Conway begins one of the cliapters 
of his book, “ Emerson at Home and Abroad,” 
with this striking picture of the contrast between 
Hawthorne and Emerson : 

“ On a day in Concord I saw the two men 
whom Michael Angelo might have chosen as 
emblems of Morning and Evening, to be carved 
over the gates of the Now World. Emerson 
emerged from his modem home, with ‘ shining 
morning face,’ his eye beaming with its newest 
vision of the golden year. Hawthorne, at the 
other extreme of the village, came slowly out 
of the “ Old Manse,”—the grey-gabled mansion 
made famous by his genius—and stepped along 
the avenue of ancient ash-trees, which consti¬ 
tuted a fd frame around him. A superb man 
he was—^this Hawthorne 1 His erect, full and 
shapely figure might have belonged to an athlete, 
were it not for the grace and reserve. The 
massive forehead and brow, with dark locks on 
either side, the strong nose and mouth, might 
be the physiognomy of a military man or politi¬ 
cal leader—some men impelled by powerful 
public passions; but with this man there came 
through the soft eyes a gentle glow which 
Buffu^ Uie face and spiritualized the form. No 


wonder such fascination held Hawthorne’s I 
college fellows to him 1 Longfellow used to talk I 
in poetry when his early days at Bowdoin | 
(college) with Hawthorne were his theme. As. | 
Hawthorne came down the avenue, unconscious | 
of any curious or admiring eye, every step a , 
leap, what were the trees whispering to him ? 
Perhaps secrets of that “ Old Manse ” ! It is ] 
almost a solemn reflection that in the same 
historic mansion and perhaps in the same room 
were written two books so famous, yet so 
strangely different, as Hawthorne’s ‘ Mosses 
from an Old Manse ’ and Emerson’s ‘ Nature ’.” 

Emerson esteemed Hawthorne, the man, 
but for Hawthorne, the author, he had no praise. 

“I do not think any of Hawthorne’s books 
worthy of his genius,” he said. “ I admire the 
man, who is simple, amiable, truth-loving and 
frank in conversation, but I never read his books 
with pleasure; they are too young.” He even 
went so far as to confide to his .Journal,— 

“ Nathaniel Hawthorne’s reputation as a writer 
is a very pleasing fact, because his writing is not 
good for anything and this is a tribute to the 
man.” Again he wrote ,—'' Hawthorne invites 
his readers too much into his study, opens the 
process before them. As if the confectioner 
sliould say to his customers, ‘ Now let us make 
tlic cake.’ ” 

In the following comment by Emerson’s 
son regarding his father’s feeling toward 
Hawthorne, there is a hint at the explanation 
of Emerson’s inability to appreciate Hawthorne’s 
writings : “ Mr. Hawthorne always interested 
my father by his fine personality, but the gloomy 
and uncanny twilight of his books was one in 
which Mr. Emerson could not breathe, and he 
never could read in Ihera far.” 

That Hawthorne had great admiration for 
Emerson is testified by these words of his in 
“ Mo.sses from an Old Manse,” which are a 
very appreciative tribute to h’s distinguished 
neighbor: “ It was good to meet him in the 
wood paths or sometimes in our avenue, with 
that pure intellectual gleam diffusing about his 
presence like the garment of a shining one; and 
he so quiet, so simple, so without pretention, 
encounitering each man alive as if expecting to 

receive more than he would impart.It was 

impossible to dwell in his vicinity without inhal¬ 
ing more or less the mountain atmosphere of his 
lofty thought.” 

In May 1864, Hawthorne died in the midst 
of his work, leaving a book half written. 
Longfellow expressed in verse what all the- 
novelist’s friends doubtless felt: 
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“ The lovely town was white with apple blootn 
And the great elms o’erhead. 

Dark shadows wove on their etherial looms, 

Shot through with golden thread. 

But the one face I looked for was not there, 
The one low voice was mute; 

Only an unseen presence tilled the air. 

And baffled my pursuit. 

There, in seclusion and remote from men, 

The wizard hand lies cold, 
it'hich at its topmost speed lef fall the pen, 
And left the tale half told. 

Ah ! who shall lift that wand of magic power. 
And the lost clue regain ? 

The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower, 
Unfinished must remain.” 

In a letter to Mrs. Hawthorne soon after 
her husband’s death, Emerson wrote : “ I have 
had my own pain in the loss of your husband. 
He was always a mine of hope to me, and 1 
jw-omised myself a rich future some day, when 
We ^hould both be leas engaged in tyranical 
studies ami habitudes, and therefore when I 
could have unreserved intercourse with him. I 
thouglit I could well wait his time and mine 
for what was so well worth waiting. And, as 
he alway.'- apiieared to me superior to his per¬ 
formances, 1 counted this yet untold force an 
insurance of a long life.” 

In his .Journal he thus expressed his feel¬ 
ings : “ I have found in Hawthorne’s death a 
surprise and a disappointment. I thought him 
a greater man than any of his works betray, 
and that there was still a great deal of work in 
him, and that he might me day show a purer 
power. Moreover, I have felt sure—^that I could 
well wait his time—his unwillingness and caprice 
—and might one day conquer a friendship. It 
would have been a happiness, doubtless to both 
of us, to have come into habits of unreserved 
intercourse. It was easy to talk with him,— 
there were no barriers,—only he said so little 
that I talked too much and stopped only because, 
as he gave no indication, I feared to exceed. 
He showed no egotism or self-assertion,—rather 


a humility, and, at one time, a fear that he had 
written himself out. One day, when I found 
him on the top of his hill in the woods, he paced 
back the path to his house and said, ‘ This path 
is the only remembrance of me that will remain.’* 
Now it appears that I waited too long.” 

The day after Hawthorne's fmieral, 
Emerson wrote in his Journal: “ Yesterday, 
May 23 (1864), we buried Hawthorne in Sleepy 
Hollow, in a pomp of sunshine and verdure 
and gentle winds James Freeman Clarke read 
the service in the church and at the grave. 
Longfellow', Holmes, Agassiz, Hoar, Dwight, 
Whipple, Norton, Alcott, Hillard, Fields, Judge 
Thomas and I attended the hearse as pall¬ 
bearers. The church was copiously decorated 
wdth white flowers delicately arranged. The 
corpse w'as unwillingly shown,—only a few 
moments, to this company of his friends. But 
it was noble and serene in its aspects,—a calm 
and powerful head. A large company tilled the 
church and the grounds of the cemetery. All 
was so bright and quiet that pain or mourning 
was hardly suggested and Holmes said to me 
that it looked like a happy peeting. Clarke, 
in the church said that Hawthorne had done 
more justice than any other to the shades of 
life, shown a sympathy with the crime in our 
nature, and, like Jesus, was the friend of sinners. 
I thought there was a tragic element in the 
event that might be more fully rendered,—^in 
the painful solitude of the man, which, 1 sup¬ 
pose, could not longer be endured, and he died 
of it.” 

On May 9, 1929, a bust of Hawthorne was 
unveiled in the New York University Hall of 
Fame. Professor William Lyon Phelps of Yale, 
giving the address for the occasion, thus sum¬ 
med up the view American letters have come to 
hold of Hawthorne’s literary rank : 

“ Hawthorne is our foremost creative liter¬ 
ary artist; he stands alone on the heights, with 
no one to challenge his pre-eminence. He is 
not relatively but absolutely great, and has an 
unassailable place in the front rank of the 
novelists of the world. His reputation was 
never noisy, but it has steadily widened, and. 
increases with the increase of years.” 



JEREMY BENTHAM AND RAMMOHUN ROY 

By Pkof. KALIDAS NAG, D.Lirr. (Paris) 


In the month of September, the name of the 
illustrious Raja Rammohun Roy will be remem¬ 
bered by many in connection with his death 
anniversary meetings. I may be permitted to 
draw the attention of the public to a veiy 
important letter addressed to the Raja by the 
gi'cat British philosophcr-junst Jeremy 
Benthani (1748-1832). The letter was original¬ 
ly published by Dr. J. Bowring, Editor oi the 
collected works of J. Bcntham, in Vol. 10, pp 
589-92. For a copy of this valuable letter 1 
thank Dr. Jatindra Kumar Majumdar, M.A., 
Pli.D. (London) who, with Ins collaborator 
Mr. Raraaprasad Chanda, has ojicned a new 
chapter in the study of Rammohun literature 
by his and Mr Chanda’s “ Selections from 
<Tfficial Letters and Documents,” 1938, and who 
is publishing another important volume on 
Rammohun Roy and the Last Mughals, ” 
now in the press. 

Bentham’s letter to Rammohun bears ijp 
date, but the year of the correspondence maj 
be aceeptod as 1828, for Bcntham writes : “ If 
I live seven days longer, I shall be four score,” 
and Bentham was bom in 1748. Before 
addressing this his first letter to Rammohun, 
Bentham admits tliat his character was made 
known to him “ by our excellent friends Colonel 
Young, Colonel Stanhope and Mr. Buckingham.” 
Of the three, Mr. James Silk Buckingham, 
Editor of the Calcutta Jovrtmi (founded 2nd 
October, 1818), as we know, was introduced to 
Rammohun as early as June, 1818, when Buck¬ 
ingham was “surprised at the uiiparsllelcd 
accuracy of his language.” In 1823, Bucking¬ 
ham’s Journal was suppressed and he was order¬ 
ed to leave India for England, which provoked 
Rammohun to draft that famous memorial 
against the press ordinance which w'as charac¬ 
terised by Miss Collet as “ the Ariopagitica of 
Indian history.” During this period of his 
activities, the Raja was taking keen interest 
in tlie freedom movements of the world. In a 
letter to Mr. Buckingham, dated August 11, 
1821, the Raja wrote : 

“Frohi the late unhappy newa I am obligeJ to con¬ 
clude that I shall not live to see liberty universally 
restored to the nations ot Kurope and Asiatic nations, 
specially those that ate European colonies, possessed of a 
greater degree (rf the same blessing than what diey now 
enjoy. Undn these mrcumsiances, I conader the cause 
of the NeaBtans as my own and their enemies as ours. 
Enemies MWhuttV and Wends of despotism have never 
1)000 and atwy will be ultimately successful.” 


In 1823, as reported in the Edirtbwrgh 
Magazine, the Raja gave a public dinner at the 
Town Hall of Calcutta on receipt of the news 
of the successful rising of the Spanish Colonies 
m Sotith America against the despotic authority 
of Spain. 

In the lights of these facts, we may seek 
new meanings in some parts of the letter of 
Bentham as well as in the recently discovered 
presentation copy to Rammohun of the original 
Spanish edition of the Comtitution of CcuHg, 
which is now deposited in the Rammohun 
Library. 

With regard to Bentham-Rammohun rela¬ 
tionship I find it significant that in 1828 
Bentham, while drawing the attention of 
Rammohun to his Codification Proposal, insti¬ 
tutes a significant comparison between Ram¬ 
mohun and Del Valle, the renowned leader of 
Guatemala, Central America : 

“I hear him spoken of, from various quarters, as by 
far the most estimable man that late Spanish America 
has produced. If there be anything that yon could like 
to transmit to him, it would be a sincere pleasure to me 
to receive it and transmit it to him accordingly. Yours 
and his are kindred souls.” 

This proves beyond doubt that Rammohun 
was not only sympathetic in a general sense 
with the freedom movement of Latin America, 
but that he was possibly carrying on corres¬ 
pondence with some of its patriots and thought- 
leaders like Del Valle. The future alone may 
leveal more relevent facts, but in the mean¬ 
time we understand why a special copy of the 
(Constitution of Cadiz was presented to “A1 
Liberalismo del Noble, Sabio y Virtuoso Brama 
Ram-mohan Roy.” The above dedication was 
written, in beautiful hand script, on behalf of 
Im Compania de Fihpinas or the Company of 
the Philippines, a Spanish group which, in some 
unknown date, presented Rammohun with a copy 
of the printed text of the Constitution of Cadiz 
promulgated on the 19th of March, 1812. The 
date of presentation of the book to Rammohun 
mui-t be later than 19th March, 1812. I have 
examined carefully the printed text (badly 
damaged, alas 1) and the dedicatory page 
written and decorated by hand. I examined 
also carefully the list of the various members 
of the deputation who presented to the Spanish 
King, the Reform Decrees, emerging finally as 
the Constitution of Cadiz. * Guatemala was re- 

* On the 18th of March, 1812, with Vicente Ptuqiul 
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presented there not by Del Valle but by Deputy 
Antonio Larranzabal, who may belong to the 
earlier generation of patriots, for we get a clear 
interval of 16 years between the Constitution 
oj Cadiz and the letter of Bentham to Ram- 
mohun. 

Bentham was one of the pioneers of Penal 
Law Reforms and he was barely 27 years of 
age when ho published his “ Rationale of Punish¬ 
ment and Reward ” (1775). Ten years after, in 
1785, while staying for a while with his brother, 
an officer in White Russia, Bentham developed 
his idea of Panopticon or inspection house, 
about which he writes in detail to Rammohun 
seeking his co-operation. After the fall of the 
Bastille we find Bentham honoured with the 
status of a " French citizen ” and as such ho 
wrote a memorable appeal to the French people 
urging them to “ emancipate the Colonies.” With 
the opening of the 19th century we find Bentham 
e.stiiblishing intimate relations with Mr. James 
Mill, the famous historian of British India and 
the father of John Stuart Mill. After the fall of 
Napoleon we find Bentham eorresponding with 
Wellington, Quincy Adams and Bolivar', the 
liberator of Latin America. In 1823, Bentham 
helped substantially the cause of radicalism by 
establishing the Westminster Review with Dr. 
John Bowring as the Editor. In 1828, when he 

as President, a deputation of Spaniards presented to the 
King the Reform Deetees with a view to circulating them 
to all the oSBcial authorities and nations under the 
Spanish Monarchy (a todas las auto-ridades y pueblos de 
la Monarquia). The very next day (19 March, 1812) 
the Constitution of Cadiz was formally accepted. 


was addressing his first letter to Rammohun, ha 
was writing a letter in French, to Mehomet Ali, 
the Khedive of Egypt, urging him to give a 
Constitution to Egypt and to declare indepen¬ 
dence from Turkey. When the Raja landed in 
England in April, 1831, the first man io call 
on him at the Adelphi Hotel, London, was the 
venerable British Philosopher Jeremy Bentham, 
83 years of age. In June, 1831, Dr. Bowring 
in welcoming the Raja at the reception of Uk‘ 
British Unitarian Association made that memor¬ 
able speech in which he classed Rammohun with 
“a Plato or a Socrates, a Milton or a Newton.” t 
Within a few months of his arrival we find 
Bentham establishing the Parliamentary Candi¬ 
date Society to help reluming to Parliament, 
among others, “Rammohun Roy a Hindoo.” 
We hope that these facts would stimulate further 
researches into the career of this great son of 
India and champion of human freedom. 

t“I am sure that it is imposaiWe to give expression 
to those sentiments of interest and anticipation with which 
his advent here is associated in all our minds. I re¬ 
collect some writers have indulged themselves with 
enquiring what they should feel if any of those time- 
honoured men whose names have, lived through the 
vicissitudes of ages, sould appear among them. They 
have endeavoured to imagine what would he their sensa¬ 
tions if a Plato or a Socrates, a Milton or a Newton, 
were unexpectedly to honour them with their prewncc. 
I recollect that a Poet, who has well been called divine,, 
has drawn a beautiful picture of the feelings of those 
who first visited the southern hemisphere, and saw, for 
the first time, that beautiful constellation, the Golden 
Cross, It was with feelings such as they underwent, that 
I wds overwhelmed when I stretched out in your name 
the hand of welcome to the Raja Rammohun Roy.” 


TO RAMMOHUN ROY s A LETTER 
By JEREMY BENTHAM 


• 1828. 

Intensely Admired and Dearly Beloved Collaborator in 
the Service of Mankind 1 Your character is made known 
to me by our excellent friends. Col. Young, Col. Stanhope, 
and Mr. Buckingham.. Your works, by a book in which 
I read, a style which, but for the name of an Hindoo, 
I should have ascribed to the pen of a superimly well- 
educated and instructed Englishman. A jnst-now- 
publiehed work of mine, which 1 send by favour of 
Mrs. Young, exhibits my view of the foundations of human 
belief, specially applied to the practice of this country in 
matters of law. 

Now at the brink of the grave, (for I want but a 
month or two of fourscore,) among the most delightful 
of my reflections, is the hope, I am notwithstanding feeding 
myself with, of rendering my labours of some considerable 
use to the hundred millions, or thereabouts, of whom I 
understand that part of your population which is under 
English governance or influence is composed. 

With Mr. Mill’s work of British India you can scarcely 
fail to be more or less acquainted. For these three or 
four-ond-twenty years he has numbered himself among 
my disciples; for nj-wards of twenty years he has been 


receiving my instructions; for about the half of each of 
five years, he and his family have been my guests. If not 
adequately known already, his situation in the East India 
Company’s service can bo explained to you by Col. Young. 
My papers on Evidence ,—those papers which you now see- 
in print—^were in his hands, and read through by him, 
while occupied in his abovenoticed great work; a work 
from which more practically applicable information on 
the subject of government and policy may be derived (V 
think I can venture to say) than from any other as yet 
extant; though, as to style, I wish I could, with truth and 
sincerity, prenounce it equal to yours. 

For these many years a grand object of his ambi¬ 
tion has been to provide for British India, in the room 
of the abominable existii^ system, a gc^ system of 
judicial procedure, with n judicial establishment adequate 
to the administration Of it; an.d for the composition of it 
his reliance has all along been, and continnes to be, on, 
me. What I have written on these subjects wants little 
of being complete; so little that, were I to die to-morrow, 
there are those that would be able to put it in order and 
carry it through the ptesa. 

What he aims at lAove all things isr-the gjringr 
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stability and security to landed property in the hands of 
the greatest nnmber throughout British India; and, for 
this purpose, to ascertain by judicial inquiry, the state 
of the customi fd the people in that respect. For this 
same purpose, a great increase in the number of judica- 
Umest togethw with the ord examination of all parties 
concerned, and recordation of the result will be absolutely 
necessary; the mode of proceeding as simple as possible, 
unexpensive and prompt, forming in these respects as 
' complete a control as possible with the abominable 
system of the great Calcutta Judicatory; nations of un¬ 
mixed blood and half-caste, both of whom could serve on 
moderate salaries, being, on my system, as much employed 
as possible. 

Though but very lately known to your new Governor- 
General, Mr. Mill is in high favour with him; and (1 have 
reason to believe) will have a good deal of influence, 
"which, in that case, he will employ for the purpose above- 
mentioned. 

He has assured his lordship ^at there can be no 
.good penal judicature without an apt prison and prison- 
management; and no apt prison or prison-management, 
without the plan which we call the Panopticon plan,—an 
account of which is in a work of mine, a copy of which, 
if T can And one, will accompany this letter. At any rate. 
Col. Young can explain it to you, with the cause why it 
was not Ave-and-thirty years ago, established here; and 
all the prisoners, as well as all the paupers of England, 
.put under my care: all the persons being, at all times, 
binder the eye of the keepers, and the keepers as well as 
they, under the eyes c»f as many people as do not grudge 
the troulile of walking up a few steps for the purpose. 

For 1 know not how many years- a dozen or Afteen, 
perhaps—I have never paid a single visit to anybody, 
^xc'ept during about three months, when a complaint 1 
was troubled with forced me to bathing places, and at 
length to Paris. Thus it is that Lord William and 1 
have never come together; and now there is not time 
enough. Half jest, half earnest, Mr. Mill promit^d him 
■a meeting with me on his return from India; for, old us 
I am, 1 am in good health and spirits, and have as yet 
lost but little of the very little strength I had in my youth. 
Though the infiuence of my writings is said to be some¬ 
thing, of anything that can be called potoer 1 have not 
had any the least atom. I have some reason for expecting 
that, ere long, more or le^ use will lie made of my work 
on Judicial Proccduyc by Government here. But, from 
the influence possessed £y Mr. Mill, and the intense 
anxiety he has been manifesting for some years past for 
the completion of it, my hopes have in relation to your 
oountry heen rather sanguine. Of the characters of it 1 
cannot And time to say anything, except that, by the 
regard shown in it to the interests of the subject many, 
.and by its simplicity, which I have endeavoured to maxi¬ 
mize, I have little fear of its not recommending itself to 
your aflections. 

What regards Judiciary J^tahlishment, will form 
about half of the second of two volumes, a copy of the 
first of which iwith the exception of six Introductory 
parts) ‘being alrea^ In print. Is designed to form part of 
the contents of this packet. 

While writing, it has occurred to me to add a copy 
of a work called panopticon; the ra^er because, at Uie 
derire of Mr. Mill, It is in the hands ^ your new Governor- 
Ceiwrai, Lord WUliam Bentinck, to whom Mr. Mill has 

ft l«oMBlnesding, and, as he flatten himwif, not al* 
■r vrithout success, the erection of a idace of con- 
At, upon dm principles therein dispfi^: More 
m for a persond #q[iie taken 


against me by the late King, George the Third, all the 
prisoners in the kingdom, and all the paupers, would, 
under my care, have been provided for by me upon tlui 
same principle. To the Prime Minister of the time, 
(from 1792 to 1802), with his collea^es, it was an object 
of enthusiastic and persevering admiration; and not only 
was an act of the Legislature, which (you know) could 
not have been enacted without the King’s consent, obuin- j 
ed for the purpose, but so much as related to the experi- | 
mental prison carried into effect as the purchase of a large 
spot of ground for the purpose, and the greatest part put i 
into my possession; but when the last step came to Iw ; 
taken, George the Third could not be prevailed upon to : 
take it; and so t^e affair ended. 

In my Codification Proposal, you will see letter for 
Del Valle of Cautemala, alias Central America, In late 
Spanish America. He is the instructor of his country; 
such an one as you of yours. 1 thus mention him to 
you; I shall mention you to him. Several papers he 
has sent me have made known to me his history, his 
occupations, and bis designs. I hear him spoken of, 
from various quarters, as by far the most estimable man 
that late Spanish American has produced. If there be 
anything that you could like to transmit to him, it would 
he a sincere pleasure to me to receive it, and transmit 
it to him accordingly. Yours and his are kindred souls. 
Though in his country highest in estimation, it i» 
still uncertain whether he is so in power, there being 
another man whose party is at war with that to which 
Del Valle wishes best; but, as far as 1 can learn, 
that of Del Valle is most likely to be ultimately j 
prevailing. | 

Bowring, with whom you have corresponded, is now 
living with me. He is the most intimate friend I have: 
the mo.Hi influential, as well as ardent man 1 know, in 
the endeavour at everything that is most serviceable to 
mankind. 

Farewell, ilhistrious friend ! You may imagine from 
what is above, with what pleasure I should hear from 
you. Information from you might perhaps be made of 
use with reference to the above Objects. But you should, 
in that case, send me two letters—one confidential, 
anothei* ostensible. If 1 live seven days longer, I shall be 
fourscore. To make proviaon for the event of my death, 
you should do by your letters to me, as Col. Young has 
done by his : send it o^n, enclosed in one to Bowring. 

We have high hopes of Lord William’s good inten¬ 
tions: so much better than from so high an aristocratical 
family as his could have been expected. 

I have been asking our common friends here, over 
and over again, for their assurance that there is some 
chance of your paying a visit to this strange country. I 
can get little better from them, than a shake of the head. 

P. S. Panoptlcan. Should this plan, and the reason¬ 
ing, meet your approbation, you will see that none of 
the business as to which it is applicable, could be carried 
on well otherwise than by contract. What say you to 
the making singly, or in conjunction with other en¬ 
lightened philanthropists, an offer tq Government for that 
purpose? Professors of all religions might join in 
contract; &Qd appropriate claasifioation and separation 
for the persons under management: provision cones' 
pondent to their sev eral religions, and their respective 
castes; or other allocations under their respective reh' 
gions. How it would ddi^t me to see you and Col. 
Young engaged in a partnership for a purpose of that sort! 

(J. Bowring : Works of j. Bentham, Vtd. X, pp. 589'92). 
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ENGLISH 

CHANGING INDIA: drt Anthoh^ of Wnihgi 
from Raia Rammnhun Roy to Jawaharlal Nehru. Eilited 
br Raja Rao and Iqbal Singh. George Allen & Unmn 
Ltd. London. Price 5 ihiUmgs net. 

Tins book contains selections from the writings of 
Reia Rammohun Roy. Maharshi Devendranath Tagore (in 
translation), Syed Ahmed Khan (in translation), Bal 
Cansadhar Tilak, Jagdish Chunder Bose, Rabindranath 
Tagoie. Swam! Vivekananda, G. K. Gokhale, M. K. 
Gandhi, Chittaran)an Das, Anrobindo Ghose, R. P. 
Paianipve, Ananda K. Coomaiaswamy, Mohammad Iqbal, 
C. Rajagopalcihari, S. Radha Krishnan, J. Krishnamurti, 
and Jawaharlal Nehru. 

As the aim of this anthology, according to the authors, 
is to give a comprehensive idea of the evolution of 
Indian thought in social, political and philosophical 
spheres during the past hundred years, the pieces selected 
are all in prose. The persons whose writings have been 
drawn upon are all important men. .So it cannot be 
suggested that the writings of any one of them should 
have been omitted. But every thinking reader may 
suggest the names of some more persona from whose 
writings some selections could have been made. It is 
not in that spirit that we suggest that some extracts 
should have been made from the speeches and writings 
of Ananda Mohan Bose and Sgrendranath Banerjea, as 
without an acquaintance with their views the passage 
from “ Liberalism " to “ Extremism ” in politics in Bengal 
cannot be understood. For that reason Bepin Chandra 
Pal also could have been included. 

The authors rightly observe that “Raja Rammohun 
Roy is the first of our modems. Though the Indio of 
his time was decadent it could still boast of a culture, 
so that Raja Rammohun Roy was able with dignity to 
hidge and assimilate the new values brought over by the 
European trader. He was also born at a time when, 
despite the internal disorders of the country, India was 
still a nation which could treat the newcomers with a 
sense of equality, so sadly lacking in the generation 
after him, and not to be found again till the advent of 
contemporary India.’ This gives a fuller view of Raja 
Rammohun Roy’s personality than the following sentences: 

Of the two tendencies that dominate the Indian scene 
since her contact with Europe, there is one looking 
forward to the West, and the other going back to our 
roots for inspiration; Raja Rammohun Roy represents the 
first . . . ,” 

But the fact is that he represented “the other” also. 

The publication of'this anthology b entirely woloonw. 

to-U 


DADABIIAI NAOROJI: The Grand Oid Man op 
India • By R P. MoiatU. With a Foreword by Mahatma 
GttndhI, Eight llluMraiiont. George Allen and Vnutin 
Ltd., London. Price 16 rkdlingt. 

This very brief notice of this full biography of 
Dadahhai Naorop must not lead the reader to infer from 
its brevity either that its subjeet is um'raportani or that 
the book is unimportant. Both in fact ate important— 
the hero being, of course, much more important than 
any hook about him. 

Indian politics cannot be fully understood without 
a comprehensive view of Dadahhai, Naoroji's political 
activites. These activities give an idea of the earlier 
phases of India’s struggle for freedom in modern times, 
the earliest phase being what Raja Rammohun Roy (with 
some of his co-workers under bis leadership) did. 

But Dadahhai Naoroji was not a mere political re- 
foimer. He raised the standard of reform in all direc¬ 
tions—social, religious and political. Mahatma Gandhi 
concludes his Foreword with the words: 

“The storv of a life so noble and yet so simple 
needs no introduction from me or anybody else.” 

That is perfectly true. To that remark is added 
his wish, “May it be an inspiration to the reader eves 
as Dadahhai living was to me !” Wo are sure it will bo 
an inspiration to all earnest readers. 

A full index adds to the usefulness of the volume. 

TESTAMENT OF INDIA: By Mrs. Ela Sen. 
George Alien and UnWm Ltd., London. Price Is. 6d. net. 

This book gives an account of contemporary move¬ 
ments in India, partly directly and partly through vivid 
pen pictures of some of the leading personages of the 
present day. Besides an introduction it contains IS 
chapters, treating of Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Tagore, 
Siibhas Pose, Jinnah, Sarojini Naidu, Abdul Gbaffar 
Khan, Malaviya, Rajendra Prasad, The Younger Socialista, 
Terrorism. Commnnalism, Women’s Movements, The 
Peasant Movement, and The Future. The facta atattul 
are generally correct, though, here and there, there are 
statements which are only partially true. For example, 
when the authoress writes, “it is at Gandhi’s insistent 
demand that even the terrible and invincible barriers of 
caste hare fallen apart,” she gives an incorrect idea of 
the object and achievement of the anti-untouchability 
movement and ignores what ^ Brahmo Samaj has done 
to break the shackles of caste, Her account of terrorism 
is courageous and outspoken. As to its cause or causes, 
she gives greater importahoe to Macaulay’s calumny of 
the Bengali people then perhaps it deserves as a historicci 
cause of terrorism and gives less importance to the parti¬ 
tion of Bengal and ha attendant circumstances. 
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Ths book is thoroughly readable throughout and is 
wiiUeB in vigorous joui^ese. 

STATISTICAL TEAR-BOOK OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS, 1938-39 : Price in mappers JO!-, $2M, bound 
in (doth 12/6, $30S0. 

la the 1938-39 edition of the Statistical Year-B(»k 
of the League of Nations the Economic Intelligence Service 
provides a large and very varied amount of statistical 
information of interest both to specialists and to the 
general public. 

The Year-Book deals with a large number of subjccU. 
The statistical tables, carefnllv kept up to date, relating 
to the territories and populations of all countries in the 
world and to the natural trend of those populations, are 
of very general interest. The statistics of production, con¬ 
sumption, trade, exchange rales, and public finance— 1 > 
mention only a few subjects—^will be of special interest 
to commercial, industrial, and financial circles. The 
Year-Book as a whole is a very useful work of reference 
for anyone wishing to study many of the serious problems 
which are at present disturbing the world. 

The 1938-^ edition is in several respects an improve¬ 
ment on previous editions. It contains new tables relating 
to the number of survivors as shown by life tables, and 
to the changes which have occurred in the structure of 
the popnialion according to the main age-groups, i. e., of 
four main categories of the population, namely, the young 
(under IS), persons of productive age (15-64), old people 
(55 and over), and women of child-beating age (1549). 
A large amount of information, part of it hitherto un¬ 
published, is provided concerning mortality rates accord¬ 
ing to age, the fertility of women, and gross and net 
rates of remodnetion. This information throws light on 
the prohable future trend of the population of each 
country. 

The chapter on production and consumption rovers 
a vast field, extending from agricultural production in 
each country to a synthesis of industrial production 
throughout the world. 

In view of the growing complexity of monetary and 
exchange conditions, special interest attaches to the 
key table showing the monetary history of a large number 
of countries during the last ten years. 

It will also be seen that Government expenditure 
continued to increase, reaching record figures. In many 
cases expenditure on armaments appears in special accounts 
not included in the general budget. It may be noted 
that in the United Kingdom expenditure on armaments at 
present amounts to roughly 44 per cent of the total 
expenditure. 

In some cases, such accounts are not eompletelv 
divulged. That is so, for instance, in the case of 
Germany, and also of Italy so far as the budget estimates 
are concerned. 

In view of the above facts, it is not astonishing to 
find that the national debt of many countries is steadily 
increasing. This heavy national expenditure is also 
reflected in the money market, where there is a marked 
decrease in private investment. 

In the demographic sphere, it will be noted with 
interest that the population of the U3.SJL amounts, 
according to the census of January 1939, to 1705 millions, 
and that the German Reich (including Austria, the 
Sudeten territories, and Memel) had a population of 795 
millions in May 1939. In Germany the birth-rate conti¬ 
nued to recover, and in 1938 reached 19.7 per thousand 
(as compared with 14.7 in 1933). Austria is coming into 
‘ line, and its martfafa-rate, which neatly doidiled in 1938, 

do; 


and with 12.7 per thousand may have set up a world ( 
record, points to a new rise in the birth-rate. At the 
same time, another interesting fact will be noted that 
in several other countries where the birth-rate had dropped 
the decline was checked in 1938, and in certain cases it 
actually started to rise again for the first time for a 
number of years. That was so, for instance, in the Baltic 
States, the Scandinavian countries, Belgium, the United 
States, New Zealand, etc. It will be most interesting to 
follow this trend. 

D. 

SIKHISM : Its Ideals and InsmuTioivs : By Prof. 
Teja Singh, MA„ Khalsa College, Amritsar. Longmans, 
Green & Co., 19^. 

This book is a collection of nine essays on diflerent 
aspects of Sikhism written by Proi Teja Singh, who has 
taken up the hazardous task of interpreting the tenets of 
Sikh religion fiom a liberal standpoint. All the essays 
are readable and instructive. Tlie author has succeeded 
in his attempt “ to present Sikhism in its idealist as well 
as practical aspects" in an attractive garb to the Sikh 
intelligentsia as well as to outsiders with any curiosity to 
know the essentials of Sikh religion. 

Hindu India sorely needeil religions reforms in the 
fifteenth century when the rise of provincial Muslim 
monarchies threatened to complete the polilical conquest 
by attempting also a social and spiritual conquest of 
Hinduism. But for the rise of Sri Chaitanya end Guru 
Nonak, it is doubtful whether the Hindu population would 
have today maintained its present ratio in the Panjab and 
Bengal. The success of Sikhism as a conquering force 
during one hundred years from 1740-1840 is in itself a 
miracle to demonstrate the inherent strength—and there¬ 
fore the truth also—of the new cult and its social organi¬ 
sation. Prof. Teja Singh has very ably dealt with this 
aspect of Sikhism in Chapteis IV and V of his book. It 
is said that “a learned Hindu named Poctap Mai, seeing 
that his son was inclined towards Islam, said to him, 
‘There is no need for you to turn Mohammedan. If you 
want to get freedom in eating and drinking, you may 
better join Sikhism’” (p. 92). Thus Sikhism since its 
inception proved a great political, religions and social 
necessity for India in the Middle Ages. The author very 
aptly remarks that the forms and symbols of Sikhism were 
so designed as to make'ihe Sikh inwardly and outwardly 
look and behave like a saint and soldier. It was unfor¬ 
tunate that no Monastic Order like that of the Knights- 
Templars arose among millions of sturdy sadhtis of India 
to reinforce the Sikh Commonwealth and other secular 
Hindu powers in their struggle for political emancipation 
in the eighteenth centnry. 

Prof. Teja Singh mentions some of the notable Muslim 
converts to Sikhism; we may add to his list the name of 
Zahita Khan, son of Najibuddaula, who under political 
necessity became a convert to Sikhism and was given the 
name of Dharam Singh (Sarkar’s Fall of the Mughal 
Empire, Vol. 3). The Sikh community recognised the 
absolute social equality of such converts and some of 
them became M’hants of Sikh Gurudwaras (p. 96). The 
author veiy frankly avows that the Sikh prayer “is 
communal, not only in the composition of its language, 

but also in the nature of its subject-matter (p. 131)_ 

Yet nowhere is there shown any sign of bitterness or 
revenge” (p. 136). But what about “He is of the 
Khalsa who fights in the van and who slays a Khan ” ? 
However, this is not peculiar to Sikhism. Every form of 
religious prayer among a people in the tribal stage of 
social evolution had always been communal. So were the- 
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Vedic hytimi> praying for th% aid of gods against non- 
Aryan dasym. 

Prof. Teja Singh's book will serve a very useful pur* 
pose as a readable and authentic introduction to Sikh 
religion and its institutions, particularly for those who 
are outside the fraternity. We wish this volume wide 
publicity and sympathetic attention. 

K. R. Oanungo 

THE INDIAN STATES IN THE FEDERATION OF 
INDIA ; By D. N, NaroDane^ Kanuttak PuhluMng House, 
1939, 

Here is another analytical survey of the position of 
Indian Slates under the Government of India Act, 1935. 
The book is divided into two parts : tHc first, devoted to 
a general discussion of the position of a unit stale in the 
leading federal constitutions of the world, is meant to 
serve as a background for the second, which purposes to 
be an analysis of the implications and the possible reper¬ 
cussions of the new Federation upon the internal and 
external politics of the Indian Stales. The author, how¬ 
ever, has not considered the financial aspect of the federal 
scheme at alL 

A subject and employee in the Political Department of 
Baruda, the author cen claim to understand the viewpoint 
of the States, and he has clearly stated it in the last 
chapter. He has, for instance, explained that the hope 
tiiat had prompted the Princes to declare theii warm 
Mipport for the idea of Indian Federation wa*' that it 
might limit Paramountcy and yet succeed in maintaining 
ihe notion of sovereignty of the Indian States against the 
Federal Government. This the Princes h%ye failed to 
secure, and that is why Federation, whic^ was heartily 
agreed to by the Princes at the Round T^We Conference, 
now ‘knocks at the door of the States gs an unwelcome 
guest and intruder.' Mr. Naiavane proceeds to analyse 
how the scheme creates a X^lslature wherein the repre¬ 
sentatives of the States gre in a perpetual minority and 
where n the individual State Is merely a drop in the ocean; 
an Executive, in the formation and the policy of which 
fM Stales arc not likely to have any effective vok'c; and 
a Judiciary which is impotent not only to prevent the 
Slates from the pressure of Paramountcy outside the 
federal sphere but even the interference of Paiamounicy 
within it. 

All this would he very sound criticism of the new' 
constitutional scheme, if wc can only assume that the 
Indian States are going to perpetually maintain their iso- 
Irtion of interests from British India, or even that the 
Indian States are going to perpetually remain the five 
hundred odd feudal and serai-feudal chieftainships that 
they are today without any regard to the rights or wishes 
of their people. But our belief is that the future develop¬ 
ments in India would inevitably obliterate the group con¬ 
flict between populations of the British Indian Provinces 
pd the populations of the Indian States and drown it 
into the abyss of national solidarity; so that an empliaris 
upon the group rights of Indian States as against British 
Indian Provinces seems to us anachronistic and inevitably 
wrong. 

One particular argument in the hook needs to be 
'Specifically contradicted, Mr. Naravane argues, and Sir 
Manubhai Mehta supports the argument in hi& Foreword, 
that there is nothing in the federal theory to warrant 
that a federal union should be indissoluble and that if 
Any protected clause of the Act is at any time in the 
lutiire amended, the Instruments of Accession of the 
States would, in the words of the Secretary of State, be 
^'voidable, though not void." That th^ is absolutely no 


substance in such a pica was conclusively stated by 
Professor Morgan in his advice to the Chamber of Princes, 
and the Indian States need to he reminded of riiat advice 
again. Professor Morgan said, **Thc States acceding to 
the Federation have no right of secession. Secession is 
only possible if the British Parliament, at the request of 
the States, amends the Act to that effect. This, it may 
be taken as certain, the Imperial Parliament will, as a 
matter of constitutional practice, never consent to do. To 
do 80 would be to negative the pledge of the ultimate 
grant of Dominion Status made by the Secretary of State 
during the passage of the Bill through the House of Com¬ 
mons. The failure of the Petition of the State of Westein 
Australia Jor secession from the Commonwealth may he 
regarded as a piecedent fatal to any chances of such a 
petition hy the Indian States being panted and imple¬ 
mented by the Imperial Parliament. In that ease, of 
which I can speak with particular knowledge as Counsel 
for the State of Western Australia, the Judicial Committee 
not only rejected the Petition but decided that it could 
not even go into the •merits of the case. The pound for 
their decision was that the estaihllshed constitutional con¬ 
ventions of the Empire put it outside the competence of 
Parliament to give effect to such a Petition." 

On the whole, Mr. Naravane’s treatment of the sul)- 
ject is careful and serious and deserves study. 

Bool Chand 

THE TOWN AND A CHANGING CIVILIZATION : 
By David V. Glass. John Lane, thndon. Price 3s. t>d. 

This little book gives a most interesting conspectus 
of the various features of urban life—physical, economic 
and moral, and of the problems connected with them. 
Mr. Glass is a well-known student of the subject, a&d 
in this hook he summarizes not only the conclusions 
arrived at by other investigations but also his own 
diagnosis. It will be found useful and suggestive by ll 
who are interested in the powth and development of 
urbanism—a phenomenon which has become very 
pronounced even in India which Mr. Glass does not 
include among the oountries in which urban influence 
Is pre-eminent. 

After defining the scope of his subject in the intro¬ 
ductory chapter Mr. Glass goes on to trace the evolution 
of urbanism from the age nf the Sumerian civilization to 
the present time. This historical account is followed ^ 
two of the most interesting chapters of the book, in which 
the demopaphic, economic and psychological characteristics 
of towns and of town-dwellers are described. They give 
in brief the essential features of the urban physiognomy. 
The analysis is rounded off by some anticipations of the 
future while Mr. Glass points out that the first and the 
most obvious trend is the Increasing urbanization not only 
of the Western world but of large parts of the East too, 
he also realizes that certain forces, such as the falling 
birth-rate or a war might not only check the movement 
hut cause a breakdown. Apart from this posribility, 
there is room for developments which will better 
intepatc the town with the general scheme of society. 
In regard to this urgent need Mr. Glass advocates planned 
town-building as well as the building of a ^cialist State. 

LOOKING BACKWARDS—AND FORWARDS: 

By George Ia7M6»ry. Blackie and Son. Price 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Lansbury is one of the best loved men of his 
country and times, and this is due above all to his 
chvacter, his humanity, his faith, and also that activism 
which has made the ideals be has dreamed of a matter 
of daily toil for him. 
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Mr. Laiubury has already written an autobiography. 
Thia book which conaiata, as he says, of a series of 
uncoordinated reminineencea, auppiements it with a 
number of sketches in which he reralla the various facts 
of the environment in which he has lived and worked 
and the men and women he has known. Among the 
latter are Lenin and Charles Bradlaiigh. In reading 
these reminiscences one comes to feel something of the 
spirit of the men who pioneered the Socialist movement 
in England. There it assumed a special quality, on which 
again hfr. Lansbnry has impressed a partienlar stamp. 
He is a man who has set his face resolutely to the sun, 
and is awaiting with hope for reaction, bloody terrorism, 
and hatred to end and give place to socialism as a creed 
of love. 

N. C. C. 

SYMBOLISM ANO BELIEF : (Giflord Lectures) : 
fly Edwm Revan. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 1938. 
Pages 391. Price ISs. net. , 

Symbolism in some form or other runs through the 
whole of life. Every moment elements in the held of our 
immediate experience, sight, sound, smell, etc., tall 
up in the imagination objects other than themselves. 
Y^at Mr, Bevan is nut to enquire in this volume is the 
part that symbolism plays in the formulation of our 
religions experience and the general relation of symbolic 
representation to truth and belief. 

It is commonplace that all expressions of human 
experience of any Being beyond the everyday world of 
sense perception are largely symbolical. In these lee- 
tutes Mr, Bevan chiefly concerns himself with that 
particular kind of symbols that ‘purport to give informa¬ 
tion about the things they symbolise, to convey knowledge 
of their nature, which those who sec or hear the symbols 
have not had before or have not otherwise.’ The first 
six lectures consider the three symbols which sprung from 
men’s everyday experience, permeated all religious 
thoughts and got inextricably woven into all patterns of 
language expressing ideas of religion, namely, that of 
‘special height,’ ‘eternity’ and ‘light.’ The fourth 
symbol dealt with is that of spirit, breath, air in motion 
and the fifth “ wrath ” of God is taken from the inner 
life of man. 

It is no mean a task to trace issues that are funda¬ 
mental in a sphere so beset with dogmas, bigotry and 
confusions. The field of enquiry is strictly confined to 
the facts of the world so far as they are accessible to 
the reason common to mankind. ’The author boldly 
admits that ‘beliefs entertained by the Christian Church, 
or by Theists, are, as psychological facts, among the 
indisputable facte of the world.’ It is likely that here 
the author may find many parting company with him. 
Still, it is to be admitted that Bevan has succeeded in 
throwing an abundance of light in a region of contro¬ 
versy where so much darkness and confusion prevailed 
and as such this volume is to be welcome as a valuable 
contribution in modern times to the philosophical 
enquiries into the religious experience of mankind. The 
main task for ail philosophy of anthropomorphism, wh ch 
is impossible if man is going to have any idea of God 
at alL is but to make a distinction between right and wrong 
anthropomorphism where it ought to be made, it is 
hardly possible that the existence of God can be demons¬ 
trated by rational infeience from visible phenomena. 
“What actually causes any one to believe in God is 
direct perception of the Divine." 

D. M. Sen 


THE ACTIVITY SCHOOL: By Adolph Ferriere. 
Edited by K. B. Stdyidain, Kitabistan, Allahabad. Price 
Rs.6. 

Adolph Ferriere is one of the founders and earliest 
exponents of the new education and activity school move¬ 
ment in Europe. In his now e'assical work L’Ecole Active 
he gives a brief history of the movement and a clear exposi¬ 
tion of the basic principles underlying it. He also dis¬ 
cusses the practical applications of these principles. It is 
indeed one of the moat thought-provoking and stimulating 
books on education that have appeared in the lest twenty 
years. 

The principles underlying the Bas'C National Educa¬ 
tion of Gandhiji are very much similai to those of the 
Activity School of Ferriere. So Indian readers interested 
in education will be grateful to the editor for the Indian 
edition of Ferriere’s classic. It is in the fitness of things 
that Prof. K. G. Saiyida’n, who was not a little responsible 
for drawing up the syllabus for Basic Education should 
have edited this book. 

The Indian edition contains besides the text based on 
the American translation of the French original valuable 
interpretations of the new ideal in education by Rabindra¬ 
nath, Gandhiji, Bhagawan Das and Zakir Hossain. 

No one who is interested in the latest educational' 
movement in this country can do without this book. 

The publishers are to be congratulated for their ex¬ 
cellent production. I only wish the book were not so- 
expensive. 

TWENTY-ONE WEEKS IN EUROPE : By the Raja 
of Bhcr. Published by the Darbar PakU from Poona. 

A prince of India spent twenty-one weeks in Europe 
and he has embodied the story of his travels, his im¬ 
pressions and experiences in the form of a profusely 
illustrated and finely printed volume of more than five 
hundred pages priced at Rupees Twenty. 

These facts speak for themselves. 

A. N. Basb 

INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY—PROBLEMS BEFORE 
IT: By Mr. M. N. Mitra, MBc., with a foreword by 
Sir P. C. Ray, 1939. Pages 200. Price Rs. 3. 

Mr. M. N. Mitra bos discussed very ably the various 
problems confronting the Indian Sugar Industry in this 
book. He has made vegy useful suggestions in regaid to- 
tile future development of the Indian Sugar Industry 
which deserves the attention of all concerned. A chapter 
in the book gives very relevant information in regard to 
the organization of the Industry in Java, the method in 
which they carry on research, its agricultural system, its 
method of sales, etc. A chapter also has been devoted to 
the necessity of production of Power Alcohol from 
molasses and has dwelt on the efiects of the Excise Duty 
on the Industry. 

Mr. Mitra’s book is replete with a mass of statistics 
and data which are fully authoritative, and taken from the- 
various excellent “Annuals" on sugar published hr Mr. 
M. P. Gandhi, an acknowledged authority of all-India 
repute. An appreciative Foreward by Sir P. C. Ray adds 
considerably to the value of the publication. 

ScmxsH DxsAt 

WISDOM FROM THE EAST: By Bari Prasad 
Shasiri. Published by Frederick Muller Ltd. 29, Great 
James Street, W.C. I, London. Pp. 192. Price Jls. S net. 

The book arose, as we are told by the author himaelfi' 
in his Note, out of lectures delivered by him to his 
students in various universities of China and Japan. There- 
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is no index, nor even any table of contents. The contents 
of each chapter, of course, can be understood by reading 
it. and the subject-matter of the book is apparent from 
its title. It is mainly an exposition of the tesch'ngs of 
the Upanishads. The special feature of this exposition 
is thet the author had the “great privilege of sitting at 
the feet of” “a God-realixed teacher;” and he hopes, 
therefore, that seekers of the holy path may find help and 
inspiration in it. 

The transliteration of the Sanskrit -words leaves much 
to be des'red. Obviously the author does not follow the 
me'hod usiioTy accepted. For instance, he writes ‘ Ishwara’ 
for ‘Isvara’ and so on. For Brahman, he writes Brhaman 
(p. 30, etc.)—a manifest mistake. The ‘h’ must go with 
the ‘ m ’. s 

The book is easy reading and will certainly have a 
clroulallon, 

THE OCEAN OF THEOSOPHY: By WiUUim Q. 
Judge. Published by the Theosophy Company Ltd. 
51, Esplanade Road, Bombay, India. Pages 153. Price 
(cloth) Rs. 2 only. 

This is a brief but erudite exposition of the general 
tenets of Theosophy. In the Contents, a lucid synopsis 
of each chapter is g’ven. We shall not do any injustice 
to the author bv attempting to summarise him. 

Chapter XllI of the book speaks of what is called 
Devachan. “ Devachan,” we are told, is “ a Sanskrit word 
meaning litcral'v the place of the gods,” “where the 
soul enjoys fe'ieity ” (p. 109). But is there a Sanskrit 
word like ihis st all? 'Place of the gods’ would be 
translated by Devasthan. Another word used in the 
Upanishads is ‘Desayana,’ which means literally the path 
(not place) of the gods. 

The author has complete grasp of his subject and 
h's stvle is sample, lur’d and attractive. We recommend 
the book to all tho.se who would like to have a knowledge 
of Theosophy. 

U. C. BHATTACIIARjr.F. 

FOR NECESSARY ACTION— Speeches and Jtroc- 
MENTs OF Sm Douoi.as Young, Chief Jus-nce of the 
Lahore High Court ; Edited by Shri Ram and V. M. 
Kulknmi. Pages v+306. Publishers : Indian Cases Ltd., 
Lahore. Price not mentwited. 

Sir Douglas Young came to India as a Puisne Judge 
of the Al’ahabad High Court, and is now the Chief 
Justice of the Lahore High Court. Both in h's speeches 
and judgments Sir Douglas has pointed out boldly an-l 
unerringly the weak spots in our social and civic life. 
Whether one agrees with him or not in his conclusions, 
one must agree that he has made out a strong case “ for 
necessary aef on ” in every case. For example, wh le 
replying to his Welcome at the Lahore High Court be 
pointed out : “Delay in the hearing of eppeals is com¬ 
mon, unfortunately to all the High Courts ^ in this 
country .... In this Court the period is seven 
years .... Two kinds of remedy for this kind of 
affairs are ava-lable. one which may merely mitigate the 
evil, the other radical. The first is to increase the number 
of Judges and make the Courts work longer. There is a 
limit to this, but the necessity for the many isolated 
holidays serttered throughout the year is difiicult to 
understand. Mohtram and Id for Mohammedans; Dasehra 
and Iloli for Hindus: Easter end Christmas; are surely 
eno”gh to s..tufv religions sentiment. The others ought 
to be cancelled. The business world does not indulge in 
this ''elu;e of ho'idays. Tatas. for instance, allow three 
holidays a year for religons purposes and no more. It 


is not noticeable that lawyers and litigants are more piono 
than those engaged in industry or commerce.” 

In many of his judgments Sir Douglas has pointed 
out the weakness of the machinery for bringing offenders- 
to justice, and how often ‘padding’ by police may result 
in murder by judicial process; how often a severe and*. 
brutal sentence is passed by the subordinate magistracy; 
how in civil cases pleadings are made the vehicle for 
personal abuse; how under the Indian Companies Act 
the public does not receive adequate protection, &c. &c. 

The Editors have done a public service in collecting 
the thought-provoking speeches and judgments of Sir 
Douglas Young, and styling it “For Necessary Action”— 
for every one of them calls for necessary action on the 
part of the intelligent and honest citiaen. 

J. M. Datta 

HORIZONS : By V. N. Bhushan. The Anaada Aca¬ 
demy, Masulipatam, Madras. Price Re. 1. 

Mr. Bhushan has already won recogn'tion and admira¬ 
tion hrom reputed jloets and critics for bis contributions 
to the altar of the Muse of Poetry. His Horizons, though- 
it contains only a few poems will keep up his reputation. 
Inspired by the lofty heights of poetry, the amb tious poet 
declares— 

“0, T shall a shaper be of my times and tendencies. 
Of darling dreams and daring deeds—” 

(‘So-Ham’). 

And it will not be idle to^ expect richer and finer 
poems from the young poet. 

THE LOVE OF DUST : By Shanker Ram. Published 
by A. H. Pumah & Co., 6, First Street, Abhiramapuram, 
Bheemannapet, Mylapore, Madras. Price Rs. 3. 

The picture of Indian peasant life that the author 
has drawn in The Love oj Dust creates a sustaining inter¬ 
est in the mind of the reader. This is a remarkable 
achievement on the part of Mr. Shankar Ram, who has 
ably presented an Indian story in a foreign language. 
The author should carefully revise the book to correct 
a few linguistic mistakes that appear glaring to the eyes. 

I. C. Brattachakyya 
ENGLISII-SANSKRIT 

UPANISHADS FOR THE LAY READER: By 
C. Rajagopalachtui. Published bv the Hindustan Times 
Ltd., New Delhi. Pages viii-l-8S. Price (paper cover) 
annas sic; cloth bound Re. one. 

This booklet contains about 12S best verses and 
prose-pieces of Katha, Kenn, Isha. Svetasvatara. Taittiriya, 
Chhandogya and Mundaka Upanishads with free ana 
flowing translations prefaced with short contextual 
sketches. 

The author, who is none other than the veteran 
Congress-leader and distinguished Premier of the Soutbens 
Presidency, makes, in the* introduction, some pertinent 
remarks about the value and importance of the Upanishads 
in modern religious life. He rightly holds that the 
Upanishads are the best scripture for a sceptical age as 
they display the most scientific spirit in connection with 
spiritual enquiry. “Wo cannot have” reiterates the 
thoughtful author, “ a better book of religion for modem 
times than the Upanishads which are most ancient, still 
the most modem.” 

True Indian patriots are characterized by religious- 
mindedness. How we wish all Congressmen emulate this. 
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trait of the Indian ideal of patriotiam, like Gandhi, 
Aurovindo, Tilak, Snbhaa Chandra and the preaenl author. 
The Upanishada will be very uaeful to those who want 
to combine religion and politics in their practical life. 
We confidently hope that this work like the author’s Gita 
will prove equally popular with the buoy readers, parti¬ 
cularly the Congreaa-workers. 

ViEDlC PRATERS: By Swami Sambuddhmmda. 
Pvbtiaked by the author from Sn Rama Krishna Ashrama, 
Khar, Bombay, 21. Pp, 94. Cloth bound. Price 8as, 
Foreign Ish. 

The beautiful brochure contains more than sixty 
prayers and peace-chants from the Upanishada and other 
parts of the four Vedas with word-for-word meanings, 
literal translations as well as short explanatory notes on 
difficult philosophical terms, besides a learned introduc¬ 
tion. It is to the credit of the aiithoi, who is a leading 
scholar-monk of the Ramakiishna Mission that his English 
rendering of the Vedic Prayers carries much fervour and 
grace of the original verses. 

The Vedic Prayers are the most apeient, universal and 
inspiring of all religious prayers hence they arc best- 
suited for daily recital by spiritual aspirants of all creeds. 

SWAMt jACAnlbWABAKAKDA 

SANSKRIT 

THE MAHABHARATA: VDYOGAPARVAN /. 
Edited bv Prof. Dr. S. K. De, M.A„ DXitt. (London), 
University of Darca, and published bv the Bhandarkar 
•Oriental Research Institute, under the general editorship 
•of Dr. Vishnu S. Sukhthankar, 

This is fascicule No. 9 of the Mahahharata consisting 
sif 100 out of a total of 197 adhyayas of the Udyogaparvan. 
like Prof. Edgerton of the Yale University, Dr. S. K. De 
of Dacca was invited by the general editor to co-operate 
with hint in collating some portions of the Great Epic. 
Dr. De observes in his editorial note ; “ The textual 

problems, as well as the scope and method of the present 
-critical reconstruction, are generally of the same chaiacter 
as those of the already published Adipsrvan; and the 
general principle laid down in the Prolegomena of that 
volume have, mutatis mutandis, been observed in the making 
of this volume also,” Thus Dr. De having full scope of 
testing the critical method of Dr. fsukhthankar, pays 
him a great compliment while he affirms that to ^ 
the only method wplicable in the reconstruction of 
Mahahharata text. The most significant item in the 
textual criticism of this Parvan under review is the 
analysis of the Sanatsujata sub-Parvan (Adhy. 42-45) 
which was commented upon by Samkaracharya. He may or 
may not be the great eonmientator on Brahma-Sutra for 
while the author of the Sariraka Bhasya is reputed to be 
a son of Kerala, the commentator of the Sanatsujata, 
strangely enough, overlooked the more reliable Malaya- 
lara version of the text and accepted the more chaotic 
'Telugu-Grantha version. A sound basis for critical re¬ 
construction was discovered by the learned editor through 
the happy agreement of the Malayalam version with those 
of the Bengali and Sarada-Kashndri MSS. We congratu¬ 
late the editors on their signal success in die difficult task 
and look forward to the publication of the 10th fascicule, 
which will complete the Udyogaparvan with a special 
.appendix on the Sanskrit excerpts found in the Javanese 
adaptatiem of 11th century A.D,. It is a relief to learn 
from the editors that the Udyog'a, which is fairly bulky, 
is nevertheiesa comparatively free from lengthy insertions 
•of periods. 
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BENGAM 

MANUS RABINDRANATH fRABiNDBANATH the 
Man) : By Kananbihari Makerfi, Calcutta Prakasand 
Niketan, 12, Dhurrumtola Street, Calcutta. Pages m+122. 
Cloth bound. Price l-S. 

A poet’s personality is always elusive. It baffles 
analysis. It is like a many-faceted diamond whose 
brilliance is m-describabie. Thus to differentiate between 
the poet and the person is almost an impossible task, 
for the man’s poetry is influenced by his personality, 
while his poetic temperament reacts on his deeds. This is 
specially so with a great poet and a great man like 
Rabindranath, whose mind is always yearning to express 
the inexpressible, fle is with us and beyond us. To 
analyse such a complex character would require, 
as the writer observes, the genius of another Rabindranath. 
Tagore is interested in all departments of life. His ever- 
active mind tries to spread itself in all directions. It 
manilests itself not only in his poetry but also in his 
action. He does not belong to the band of meditative 
poets whi are immersed in their own fhoughts. They 
create their own world and live in it, but Rabindranath’s 
is not an imaginative and imaginary universe, be lives 
in and with the world of humanity. He sings ; My 
salvation lies not in the renunciation of the world. 

The book is concerned with Rabindranath the man, not 
with Rabindranath the poet. It is an impression of the 
great man as the writer has found him in this everyday 
world of ours. He has also tried to analyse the greatness 
and complexity of his character. In a certain way, the 
book may be said to be a psychological study of the 
Poet’s personality. But an impression is always subjective. 
Everybody who is acquainted with Tagore’s poetry and 
has come into contact with the Poet, has a vision of his 
own. And in this work we find Rabindranath as ha 
appears to the writer. An objective estimate of the life 
and character of the Poet who is still among us is per¬ 
haps beyond anyone who is living in his Age. A man who 
lives at the foot of a mountain is not the best judge of 
its greatness. Tagore is loo near us to be seen in his 
true perspective. Yet the glimpse that we get of the 
Poet through the pages of the book, dazxles our eyes like 
the glimpse of the sun that we obtain through the chink 
of a window. As a teacher and worker in the Visva- 
bharati for some time, the author found opportunities to 
come into intimate contaof with the work of the sage of 
Santiniketan. He deals with certain aspects of Tagore’s 
personality. Though we are not one with the author in 
everything that he writes, some of his findings are 
thought-provoking. The style is lucid and the menner of 
presentation attractive. The book is interesting reading. 

SAn-ENDRAKBISHNA LaW 

KESHAB CHANDRA 0 BANGA SAHITYA (Keshab 
Ckakdra and Bengau Lituiatiire) : By fogendranath 
Gupta Indian Publishing House, 22/1, Cornwallis Street, 
Ceicutttt. Pages Royal 8vo, Jfi-4-337-i-f2. Several por¬ 
traits, Cloth.bound. Price Rs. 3. 

The book is an attempt at a special study of the life 
of Keshab Chandra Sen with reference to his relation 
to Bengali literature. The subject is a fesciaating one. 
Bengali literature made enormous strides in the nineteenth 
century. Many great writers have contributed to the 
enrichment of the literature of the period, and of them 
Keshab Chandra Sen’s contribution is not the least. 

Bom 1838, five years after the death of Raja Rammobnn 
Roy, Keshub Chandra .Sen, the great religions reformer, 
rose to early prominence. He associated himself with 
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Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, joined the Brahmo^amaj 
-when he was only nineteen and ro«o to be its Acharya 
when he was barely twenty^three. His association with 
the Maharshi and his active participation in the affairs 
of the Si^maj made the Brahmo Sama} movement thorough* 
]y dynamic. He was a great orator. In his day, as a 
speaker, whether in English or in Bengali, be had no 
equal. He was a bom reformer. His constructive energy 
was directed not only towards icligious and social lefor* 
malion but towards other departments of life also. Ho 
was perhaps the first Indian in the held, in recent times, 
to tackle the problem of untouchability. Abolition of 
caste'distinctions, inter*ca8te maniage end re*marriage of 
widows- these weie some of the quc’^tions he brought to 
the forc'front. He gave a new impetifs to the temperance 
movement. And it was Keshab Chandia Sen who intro¬ 
duced the pice newspaper in India. 

The book is divided into three paits. The first part 
deals sliortly with the life of the great man and is 
interesting throughout. In the second part the author 
examine Keshab Chandra’s contribution to Bengali litera* 
tiire. Excerpts from his writings have been quoted in 
exlenso. The third pait of the hook is concerned with 
the work and writings of his assoc ates, individually all 
talented men, who formed a circle to help Keshab 
Chandia to carry on his work. 

What Keshab Chandia wrote m Bengali for his 
weekly peper, SuJahh Samathar, and the fortnightly, 
Dharma-tattwa, should l)e carefully studied. Hi« Jivan- 
Ved, written in Bengali, is an insp ung book His 
wTitIngs and speeches, coIlerlc*d in boc>k-form by his 
admirers, go to prove that they were not devoid of real 
literary merit. Along with his, the writings of his 
followers, e g, Gour Govinda Ray. Trailokyanalh Sanyal, 
belter known under his pen-name Chirr.njlb Sharma, 
Girish Chandia .Sen, Praiap Chandra Maiiimdar and 
others, should be studied, for it wa-? Keshab who inspired 
them and they formed the Keshavite school of thought. 

The book is written in a lucid style and is full of 
infoimation. But we wish that the following among other 
mistakes had not occurred in a treatise like this • 

The date of the formation of the Calcutta School 
Book Society is 1818, not 1817 (p. 3). Raja Ram- 
mohun’s Arabic-Persian book is not Tahtol Mehadln but 
Tuhjat-ul-Mtiahidin (p. 23). ,The Taltvabodbini Sabha 
was started in 1839, not 1840 (p. 25; r/. p, 125). 
Mriiyunjaya Vidyalankara (not Tarkalamkcra) never 
wrote Puruska Pariksha (p. 95); the author of the hook 
was Haraprasad Roy. The author of Hitopade^ka is 
Golak Sharma and not Golak Bpsu. That these hooks 
were ell written in Mussalmani-Bengali is incorrect (cf. 
Prabodh Ckandrika). Remram Basu, the author of 
PrAtaptuUtya Charitra (not Charita, pp. 95, 96), is a 
different person from the Keviwala of that name, 
Mrityunjaya’s style is not exactly “danta-bhanga ” (cf. 
Prabodh Chmidrika). Raja Remmohun was never a 
dewan of the “Kalectarir munsikhana” (p. 96). Chendi 
Charan Munsi’s Tota lUhas was printed in 1805, not 
1801 (p. 99). Vidya«agar’8 Bengali book Vasudeva 

Charita was never published. In the quotation on p. 1(^ 
from Ramram Basu’s Pratapaditya Charitra^ “ dillir 
Badshah Ekabbar” (i,e., Akbor), Ekabber has been 
turned into “Ekebare.” Bengal Gazettte wps published 
by Ganga Kishore (not Gangadhar) in 1818 (not 1816), 
and its monthly subscription was Rs. 2 (not Re. 1). 
Digdarskan was published before the Bengal Gazettee and 
was not a newspaper. Vangadut was the Bengali edition 
of the Bengal HerM and it was not bi-lingual; as many 
u four languages were used in it llie date of its first 


publication is 1829, not 1825. Both Bmaraj and Bhaakar 
were published in 1839, not 1838. Samackar ChandrUta 
was Bhfiwani Charan Banerji’s paper, not Radhakanta 
Deb’s. The list of papers which carried on publication 
before the advent of the Prabhakar is incomplete; at least 
Samvad Purnachandrodaya should have beim mentioned 
(p. 123). Bajarali (not Rajabali) edited Jagad-ud-dipaka i 
(not Jagaddipika). Muktaiali was a weekly paper, not 
monihiy (p. 125). Sarvasubhakari which stopped after 
one year, again appeared after some time. Rtduuya 
Sftndarbha and Ahodh Bandhu were published in 1863' 
(not 1862) and 1867 respectively (p. 127). 

TARAKNAfll GANCPU 


HINDI 

RANJIT SINGH ; By SjL SUa Ram Koklh tranalated 
by Ram Chandra Tandan. Publtskcd bv the Hindustani 
Academy, AllahabaU. Prue Re. J. 

Wiitten by a recognized aulhoiity on Sikh history 
thib book 18 a woithy tribute to the great monarch of 
the Punjab for his eenlenary year. In a graphic summaiy 
the author first describes the rise and growth of Sikhism 
from Guru Nanak to the days immediately preceding 
Ranjit Singh. Then he pauses to lecapitulate the social, 
economic, and cultural conditionb of the Panjab in the 
later part of the eighteenth, century. Thus when 
the reader is introduced to the dynamic personality of 
Remit Singh he is at unce enabled to see him against 
the very colourful background of his times. Hereafter the 
chapters display a wealth of personal and historical 
de'ail. Although the writei next relaxes his historical 
perspective, yet the central figure of Ranjit Singh stands 
out in bold relief, with a vividness that would do ciedit 
to the best biographies. There are interesting drifts-' 
sometimes into the adventures of the Kohinoor diamond, 
at others into anecdotes partially historical. As a whole 
the book is extiemely informative, balanced, and lively. 
The translation is pleasant and unobtrusive. At its price 
the book is an irresistible temptation. 

MAHATMAJI KA MAHAVRATA: By Vyohar 
Rajendra Sitigk. Published by Mahakostd Harijan Sevak 
Sangh, Jubb^pur. Price not mentioned. 

Here is a reconstruction of the circumstances which 
forced Mahatma Gandhi to resort to fasting on the 
Harijan issue in 1932. A very thorough and readable 
record, it is written in a spirit of wor^p. 

VICHAR SUMANAVALI: By SmnU KaUaaonanda. 
Published by the author at Bkikangaun (Indore State) ^ 
Price annas eight. 

There are no great sayings, no collection of great 
thoughts from literature. This ** garland of dioughts” la 
a mere repetition of hackneyed praises of Love, Truth 
and Service, in the author’s own m.imprM8ive language. 

SUR - EK ADHYAYAN: By Sfukhar Chanda 
Jain, ** Sahityaratna.’* Published by the Narendra Sahitya 
Kutir, Indore. Price annas twelve. 

A short thesis on poet Surdas’s life. The author 
places an exaggerated emphasis on the influences of 
Vidyapafi and Kabir on Surdaa, which is hardly justifiahle. 
The rest of the book, though not wy original la 
interesting. 


BAiJutj Sahkz 
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URDU 

7AS-E-PA80A: By Chandra Bhuskm Singh. 

Published by Thakar Abhiraj Singh, B.A., LL.B., Pleader 
Jaunpare. Price anrua fourteen. 

The book consleU of seven short stories written after 
the orthodox Premchand tradition. They are deeply 
human and well-constructed; but, despite the author’s 
powerful narration and his pitted delineation of characters, 
they have an air of having been told before. 

Balbaj Sabni 


GUJARATI 

TAKSH-SHILA NI ROMATA : By V. K. Oxa. 
Printed at the Suryaprakash Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
doth cover. Pages 500. Price Rs. 3-3 (1933). 

Mr. Oza, the writer of this semi-historical novel of 
five hundred pages, is now living in Piairobi, East Africa. 
As a result of bis studies m respect of the invasion of 
India by Alexander, he expressed absence of satisfaction 
as to the fact of his return after conquest; he duubts if 
Indians weie ever conquered by Alexander. He also 
doubts tlie story of Puru and Alexander’s generosity 
towards him. He thinks he could not go further than the 
hanks of the Vitasta river, or that he left behind him 
a name which Indians held in awe. The famous Univer- 
■sity of Taxila existed in all it glory at the time, where 
scholais like Vishnu Gupta, Chanakya had been nourished. 
In spite of it, there is no mention of Alexander’s move¬ 
ments in the archives of the Taxila Gurukul. Why is it 
so ? It is round this framework that Mr. Oza has woven 
his work. It gives delightful pictures of the life of the 
people then, and the undercurrent of Buddhistic principles 
that ran throutdi their life is well brought out. It is a 
lengthy work but would repay perusal. 

SARJAN ANE CHINTAN : By Dhumketu. Printed 
at the Suryaprakash Prilling Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth 
bound. Pages 254. Price Re. 1-8 0938). 

“ Dhumketu" writes delightful stories, but very few 
people know that he is also a serious thinker, and when 
he pleases can bend his energies to writing in that direc¬ 
tion also. “Creativeness and Meditation" is a collection 
of his writings in the serious and critical vein, and the 
twenty-one essays embodied in this work testify to the 
high level he has attained in thinking and expressing the 
results of such thinking. Subjects, such as Poetry, Art, 
Science. Drama, Culture, Revolution, Humanity, are treated 
philosophicoUy and from various viewpoints The book 
would certainly appeal to thou^tfnl readers who look 
for sobriety and seriousness in the authors they read. 

WORDSWORTH’S WE ARE SEVEN, 2™ Edition : 
Translated by Miss Kidsum A. Sureufa, B.A. (Honors), 
Fellovi, Ismail College, Jogesbwari, Bombay. Printed at 
the Oriental Printing Works, Bombay. Cloth cover. 
Pages 48. Price Re. 1 (1938). 

As a translation in simple verse and simple Gujarati 
of Uie short, touching poem of Wordsworth, t^ booklet 
jo mnorkable as being the work of a Mohammedan young 
girl who writes such simple Gujarati and also as being 
an attfotioally got-up beautiful little bo<^. Each stanza 
is enclooed in ptintml enamel work, which futnhdies an 
admirable Oriental setting, appropriate to a woik com¬ 
posed in a modem Indian language. 


JiVAN SAMBHARNAN; By Mrs. Shatdtt Mehta, 
B.A. Printed at Luhanamitra Printing Press, Baroda. 
Thick card board. Illustrated. Pages 452. Price Rs. 2-8 
0938). 

Reminiscences of Mrs. Sharda’s Life- she is aged 
about 56—portray the histoiy of the uplift of woman—and 
men too—in Gujarat during t’.e last half-j-century and 
she and her sister—^Lady Vidya Gauri Nilkanth have 
played no mean part in bringing it about. Be ng born 
in a family closely following the Prartbana Samaj cult, 
and connected on both sides with reformist families, they 
were encouraged specially by their respective husbands, 
to plunge into the cause of the betterment of women 
soon after their greduation in 1901. Both sisteis donned 
their gowns at the seme convocation and have not yet 
relinquished their effort-.,—if anvthing intensified them 
for the cause. These autobiographical reminiscences are 
most interesting and the references to many persons who 
are still treading the path embod ed in it ere viv d and 
arresting. Mrs. Sherds caught the eye of Gandhiji and 
the latter is still actively interested in all she does and 
helps her to his utmost, as he knows this worth and 
sincerity of her purpose. The object lessons conveyed 
by the writer’s life are that a woman can, at the same time 
be a loving mother, a loving wife, an admirable home- 
keeper and an active helpei of her sisters and brothers. 
We want many more .Sbarda Mehtas for the good of 
Gujarat. 

JAPJI : Translated by Maganbhai Parbhudas Desai. 
Printed at the Navfivan Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
Paper cover. Pages 72+48. Price annas nine (1938). 

Japji is the Bible of the Sikhs. It is composed by 
Guru Nanakdev in the Punjabi language spoken in the 
I5th or 16th century A.D, Consequently it is very hard 
to render into Gujarati, the more so because in the 
original its form is very compact. Compared to other 
similar translations published before, this one is far 
superior as the author has undergone an amount of 
labour in consulting people well-versed in the subject and 
by studying all up-to-date literature bearing on it. The 
Introduction throws a great deal of light on Sikhism and 
furnishes a continuous history of the tenets of the sect. 

K. M. J. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

WHAT ARB THE INDIAN STATES: Foreword 
by Jawaharlal Nehru. Published by Shanti Dhavan, 
Director, Research Bureau, All-India States’ Peoples’ 
Conference, Allahabad. Pages 113. Price annas eight. 

THE MONTHLY SUMMARY OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS, Volume xix. No. 6. June 1939. Pages 231 to 
286. 

WHY THE PRESENT HINDU LAW OF SURVI- 
VORSHIP APPLICABLE TO JOINT FAMILY PRO¬ 
PERTY SHOULD BE ABOLISHED (Pbize Essax)-. 
By K. B. Gajendragadkar, B-A., LL£., Pleader, Satara 
City. Hindustan Newspaper L'd., 21, Dtdal Street, Fort, 
Bombay. Pages 32. Price annas four. 

SONGS AND LYRICS ; By R. Appalaswami, MM. 
Capws atmilMe from D. Visvesvara Rau, Secretary, The 
Society of Oriental Studies, Vidanagram. Pp. iv+73. 

THE TTIOUGHTS OF BASAVA: By N. K. 
Sttognalmath, B.A., B.T. Paget 18+9. Price annat eight. 
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DocTcm Heng^ l^ao-teljs «s s fun^y dtory of 
a Chinesr lK^ vfao overcame the pi^ti<£ice 

of his grandrooiiaw ae to; her leafuing:^ wad 
and wnte by asking l»r how she would get 
admisfflon to heaven if she did not know how 
to dgh ter :iiaw» is Angew book at 
gate. Ghins’sT^fesdcieBt war against iMit*^!iq^ 
has b^ interrupted a violent tmd' tertible 
war agains* the;?»|^8sion of Japan. But in 
India today hundreds of young men and wonien 
are trying to teach the older generation ot people 
that have pass^ the school-going age. 

Today in India 90 per cent of the peeple 
are illiterate. AecOTding tp the Ml Census, 
the total literate population of India inoiuding 
children is 2,39;825I79 males and 
females While ranaining 32J crores are 
illiterate. This gives a literacy of 8 per cent 
against 94 per cent in England, 94-4 per cent 
in Air^iea, 98 per cent in Soviet Russia, 99 per 
cent in Gennany Wnd 99‘7 per cent m Japan. 
As far back as tlw Tear^ M the year in which 
the first census Was taken in India, Rie percent¬ 
age of literacy w«8 3*S. During tbe course of 
50 years from Ml the literacy figuw 

has gone up to 8 per cent only. At this rate of 
progress it wilt take 920 years before ev^ 
Indian will have become literate, provided, of 
course, ^ pnpRdatjou of India dp» not in¬ 
crease. WhiM ^ general literacy in India is 
8 per cent; SUate itfc parte pf the country where 
the pec^ts^ % >]®esaoy is much lower. For 
in^noe, in ihh'lrase of Hyderabad the literary 
figure is sa tow Sii .4: per cent. , ■ 

it in HOW act ^efitAoUithed fact that before the 
advent cd tM ^til^ rule in India almost every 
village had A iU^iuol. In Ben^l alone th^ 
W<we 80,<^ nateve jKjhools'-one to a population 

of every A{»orifing to the report 

of ilfeteteifflate Comnate with the 
Inite, lft^3p, there were ui 
Mid unrecog¬ 
nised vlth.: n atrepi^: 

teud&th. ';T&d!aeaitt iu» iuteiltition for awny, 


totel;orGteiteisi>anO'^lm 
the year l929-8(I:;w8e I 
of this amount 28 per ' 
army which maiateiited 
l,68,0(Xl Indimi aoldiew { 


and iO per offl^ on Pte 
pa,Itry 8 per oent Wtei 
nwnber of b< 
teen during 1 
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only Rs. 8. There id no wonder that under 
such circumstances tee-third of the world’s 
illiterate pt^Ulaticm lives in India, 
r What are tire causes that led to the present 
position ? It is a notorious fact that Lord 


Macaulay, who was largely responsible for sbap- 
in| ^e Educational policy of the Government 
(4 India, wanted to create a class 

bUw ha interpreters between us and the millions 
wpoBt Ira psvtm, a elan of peraons Indian in blood and 
coloill, but Gogiish in taste, in opinions, in morals and 
in latelleeL’' 

The object of the Government was to impart 
education to a class of persons who would servo 
as public servants. This becomes clear from a 
letter written by the Rt. Hon’ble the Earl tif 
EU«nborou8^»^un 28th April, 1858, to the Chaii- 
inan and tlto Deputy Chairman of the East India 
Ccanpany: 

"I bdiera, tra rarely, W ever, induce parents above 
the lower dtm to getet thi& children to our schools, and 
we dwttM practioally, if we succeeded in extending 
education «a ir« desire, give « high degree of mental 
rultivation to the labouring dan, while we left the more 
wealthy in ignorance. 

“ This reanlt would not tend to create a healthy state 
of society. Our government could not offer to the moat 
educated of the lower .class the means of gratifying the 
gntbitiw we ahottid excite. 

"We should create a very discontented body of poor 
{Mnaa, having through the superior education we had 
. Iffven to tham, a great power over the mass of people. 

"Edaoatida and civilisation may descend from the 
Uitec to the intwior classes, and to camniadeated may 
inma wMr vifoot to the community, that vdU never 
desewtd finm the lower classes to Qlose abim them. 
TW •can Idply. if imparted soldy to (be lamUs, dasaes, 
lead M <#uibtw cOnTubioa, o( which foroigliaea ‘‘Wonld be 
tin fitM'Vteblia, i 


"If we. desire to diffuse education, let as endeavour 
to give to the higher classes first." (luffict mine). 

Imperialism knows that an educated nation 
will never be a subject nation. And to keep a 
nation in subjugation it is necessary to deprive 
it of educarion. It is to perpe¬ 
tuate Imperialism that the 
British Government adopted a 
policy which would deprive the 
masses of education. 

The late Mr. Gokhale wa« 
tile pioneer in the field of masb 
education in India. But a, 
deiH-ndent country naturally 
looks at every problem from 
the national point of view. So it 
is not surprising if from the 
third decade of the nineteenth 
century almost to this day all 
our leaders have lieen talking 
of National Education. And 
these national ideals of educa¬ 
tion were responsible for the 
birth and growth of Alighar 
University, D. A. V. College, 
Lahore, Benares Hindu Univer¬ 
sity and a large number of Ashrams. Though 
these efforts have borne some fruits, in the very 
nature of things they could not spread educa¬ 
tion to the masses. 

“ India has deliberately chosen democracy as the 
path of political and civic development. If we are to 
work out our choice to its logical conclusions, and fuW 
our political destiny, democracy in India must be rooted 
m the masses of India. The man in the street and in 
the field must became »a much imbibed with civic, politi¬ 
cal and national consciousness as the members of a 
ministerial cabinet; democracy could not otherwise be 
safe. Above all the purity of a democratic govemment 
can only ibe maintained 'by a constant contact with cheidt 
by enlightened masses, who can follow, guide, criticise 
and initiate,” 

Therefore, Dr. Syod Mahmud, the able and 
ambitious Educational Mmister of Bihar in¬ 
augurated a mass literacy campaign on 26th 
April, 1937. Literacy classes were opened even 
inside the prisons. According to Dr. Mahmud 
himself literacy has effected “ a transformation 
in the mental and spiritual outlook of the 
prisoners.” In response to Dr. Mahmud’s ap¬ 
peal industrial magnates of the province have 
also interested themmselves in the movement. 
Tata Iron and Steel Company have opened a 
network of literacy classes in Jamsliedpur. A 
good number of Sugar Mill owners have also 
opeiKKi literacy centres. Dr. Syed Mtemud 
claima so iia illiteracy has been wiped 
out Kt leaet in villa^ in Bihar. The 
Mass Mtoraey Oo^ittee of Bihar can rightly 
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I e proud of its achievwneute. Between Nov- 
iiiter 1938 and March it r^ as many 
s 8,47^ litoacy centres in the Province.. la all 
liese centres a total number of 3,19,983 male 
(lults consisting of 1,93,994 caste Hindus, 
7,057 Harijans, li7:,342 Muslims and 71,560 
(■rsons belonging to other, communities, received 
^jiBtruction under 15,926 teachers of whom 
|]0,593 were teachers and 5331 non-teacher 
'volunteers, mostly students of secondary 
'schools. As many as 6,076 prisoners in jails 
were made literate. Of these 150 prisoners 
including three females passed the Upper and 
Lower Primary examinations conducted by th(' 
department of Education. With a view to sec 
that literates do not lapse into illiteracy after 


In Bombay, 314 men ahd m 
thouBand ate literate. Mr. B, G, a 

public meeting told. on. April 4, arhicn wto,'. 
presided over _by % Eogto Lnralcy, Goverimr ; 
of Bombay saidV ^ 

‘‘Ignorance is the root cgtfso. cf, nwny of dwi 
Iroin afhict our couittry Ito’ he . 

hundred per cent Utetacy jfl ti»« y^a W 
Report of mi may reodid nidr«» **“ 

envy of the whole country.'* ' 

During the month of May Urn Boinhay 
Social Service League ran 673 litoritcyS^e^e 
in the city in collaboration Ufith the,; 

Adult Education Committee. Before 
cla.s!«.* were actually opened R)eetinffi,;;h^^^ 
been held, processions taken out and placards 
dfnd posters exhibited aith tj, 
view to create public dpinioit.; 
Fortunately the te^nsc 
from the public was mi* 
couraging and the elates 
were attended by mole; than 
10,000 pupils. A few classes 
were also tolusiyely opeaisd 
for women. In tJiesc 
it was a common sigto.to see 
mothers and daughteiS ’lean¬ 
ing, their lessons tf^e'per. ft ; 

The Poona OentJfgl Co* 
operative Bank have tooned 
about 25 Adult EJtooataon 
classes in the villages where 
they have their branctos. A 
scheme of pupil^j^OtopB' 
home classes has beigi'ipetm 
in Satara district wh;^«iaitoht 
60 grown up pupils the 
local primary scbonls instepet;- 
about 200 adult itheintoto r 
The experiment has hero a 
Women Were no less enthusiastic than men in taking grand success. Hence it. is 

advantage of the literacy classes proposed to Organise about 

H short time, the Provincial Mass Literacy 4,00 pupils from the Set^ndaij sohools in PMna 
Committee is publishing a fortnightly journal to do literacy work. rto?ll-teMter^tave 

entitled Bostoni which would be supplied to played a great part in bulling np MO^^plc 8 
-laaVkr P.Hiinfi.t,ion Movement in Ghiti&. 



new literates. 

The next to start literacy campaign w!« the 
United Provinces oo 16th April, 1939. In this 
juovinoe even the Governor, Sir Harry Haig, 
signed the Literacy iMe^Oj prpmisihg 
“to makO!at least ouai man or wiMun Stenite witUn one 
year or to pay' St. % the minimum cost of making an 
illiterate sdak literate." * 

It is said that mom tbim half a mUUon 
people took Hie pledge. Adult ^literacy Wmh- 


Education Movement in China. For .ifflStanoB, 
in the 200 Duke villages in ^wagtong,. there 
were 200 school children in t984s who taught 
2I)W villagers of whom 1,500 fttom jtols and 
women. The pdpil-teachci*; to .Ohina have 
been particularly of great awrvice in making 
prls and women literate, . .; We may as well 
Icam from their experience.; 

Every province io sol**® *to- Pfo- 

bteto of illiteracy to i4i?di»h way. The Punjab 

w s . '1._ ' . - trv.:_♦ /"I 


people took the pledge. Aduit literacy raun- osem oi nuwi^y w w wwi* 

mittees have toen formed in 4& districts of the has A novel sototoei Tlte Punjab Government are 

pro^kusei , I... .. going,to einbark cgMo a «*®raoy drive in eo- 
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tpeintion "With Artj«ft!|ko--i Himayat-lhlam, the 
SenKteoa pharma Sabha, DAY College 
Manafbg CoHjmtttw, the Khalna Diwan, the 
Moga Mkrion and the Ahrar Mwsjon. The 
services of those literate boys, who are between 
the ag^ of 12 and 18 and whose {larents have 
n« to send them to school any further, will 
be asked to work os hlcraty volunteers After 
giving a short tiaining these boys will bo 
asked to tour their respective districts as literacy 
messengers and organise literacy classes The 
Oovcrninent al«o wish to make every student 
from the seventh to the B A classes enjoying a 
fiecslu]) or stipend undertake to make at 
least two adults htoiatc in a yiai What sur- 
irrises me is that the jnovinoal government 
liHve fct im only Rs t,40,00fl as the eobt of the 
scheme The amount is too small and one may 
even question tin right of the government to 
impose work only on boys who aie onjoyng 
selndarships 

But mere literacy is not enough No nation 
can progress culturally, educationally, economi¬ 
cally and politically without an educated public, 
and <i nine literate adult ot child can never bo 
classed as an educated iierson It is one thing to 
be able to read and write one’s name and quite* a 
different tiling to understanel and elcrivc inspi- 
latirni from lieioks Tf a literate adult is not 
educateel even to the extent of leading and 
umlerstanding the daily newspaper, the laboui 
that has been spent to be literate is gone in vain 

It IS a common knowledge that a hteiiite 
aelult 01 boy lapses into illiteracy ve-ry soon foi 
lack of jiroper atmospheic and the necessary 
readable matter. According to the Hnrtog 


Committee Report .(pp. 46-49), during the yeai 
1^7*28, 8,986,924 t^ldren attended eehool in 
the first five vernacular classes in India. But 
60% of these boys are said to have lapsed into 
illiterate within a short penod of a year or two 
If all adults that ate being made literate 
at such great labour are left to themselves we 
should not be sui prised if even within a year 
they all lapse into illiteracy. Thus we see that 
the problem of keeping an adult literate all hi-, 
life IB as groat as of making him literate. We 
will have, thefiefore, to publish books and maga¬ 
zines in simple language and on subjects which 
would interest the masses most. We have to 
considci the problem of pnnting and publishing 
such books at a cost that is within the reach ot 
the misei able,, poor people of India 

It 18 significant that the literacy campaign 
lias been launelied immediately after the pro- 
v’ncial autonomy had come into existence It 
shows that the provincial governments are alert 
and are conscious of their duty. But this also 
IS significant that almost all the provincial 
govemiiunts want this campaign to be earned 
on a voluntary basis To expect the teaoherb 
to do the work tor a long period without anv 
remuneration being paid to them is to demand 
too much of them Of course the enthusiasm 
that both students and teachers are exhibitijig 
at present is admirable Is it possible to keep thi-. 
enthusiasm alive for ever ? If the provincial 
governments are really serious and anxious to 
wijip out illitciacy they will have to loosen then 
purse strings If their object is not rimply to 
keep the mouths of their cntks closed "will 
have to make liberal grants for this purpose 


SAFETY FIRST IN INDUSTRY 

1* the Industrial Worker Safer at Woric than at Home t 

By ANDRB LION 


Most accidents are brought about by careless- 
, ttess and ignorance Fighting accidents in first 
line, i^ans overeoramg tb^ human weeknees- 
ca. Thug the enormous advances in the 
''fali^Wstrhd workers' safety made in past 
of 6 century are due espMMly to an 
mlpng Ctympailgi of eduoarion apd ei biwghten- 
Tbk campaign has provedto be 
successful in the teat'WP years, 
hriMsim pecidwt frequency in 
Hthtes .Im ^leeu rethued 61 pel* e«ai wim the 
ast^Eqid»a|; resuR that today a wdricMf in a 


manufacturing plant is far safer at work—4hfm 
at home I 

Of course, every industry, every lar^ 
manufacturing company^ must do its share in 
this fight for safbly of woriiem Thus every 
important plani watohes intsHaeiveiy the residts 
reached in this shrug^ add is proud of the ever 
moun^g degree w safety « has obtained. 
Weathmifuse, one of tlk large A^krican odm- 
papiee nineMn phmte and ‘thirty'-five 
sefviae' ^^rtnrthts'iB tJttSted Skitoe, ^has 
clairoki a toduothm ’tri 89 pet emit In lost ikpe 
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aooidenta for 193S mspftmi with 1937, aTid 
olaims another dro{^ing of the accident fre¬ 
quency rite of 23 jwr cent for the first quarter 
of 1939, in respect of the same number of 
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Testing a 90,000 volt, 30 milliampere portable 
X-Ray generator,, this inspector is protected 
by lead glass against X-Rays, without 
visuality being the least oliatrueted 


comparable to a factory day, rhte wOttW 
lie twice as Comparing this number Sfltfe 
the above m^ioned accident rates of 8,1 attd 
4,5 per inillioa hows of Work, proves witho# 
dodbt that actually today a womer is satw i» 
a manufaoturiBg plant than at home. 

There are many means of fiRhtine aoeidonte 
in industry and the best way to briH| the 
accident rate down is to mobilize all of thent 
fimultanet usly. Pro^dding saftdy guards on 
machines, even fool-proof ones, is only one move 
in this battle. A noteworthy reduetSsh of 
accKlents may be attributed most to 

n.fety c'ucation than to mechanical devices. 
Kt'f Hint reason VVostinghouse puWiS^B a 
monthly Safety Nev's to which all plants 
(inti’lmtc infoi^ation and suggestions for safer 
wot king habits and environments. Full time 
tafdv supcTviirts do tlieir part m lowering the 
accideut rnte Foremen and workmen are being 
educated to co-operate with the managmeftt 
and spfety coimnitlec men in constant vigilsnce 


working hours. That nmounts to a decrease of 
more than 50 per cent of the accident rate in 
the first three months of tins year compared 
with 1937. 

During these three months, only 86 acci¬ 
dents have been reported in 18,907,751 liours 
of work, corresponding to one accident in tilxiu'’ 

220,(XK) hours of work, or to an accident tieiiueii- 
ey rate of 4.6 for every million hours. During 
1938, there were 365 accidents for 60,032.369 
hours of work, or 6.1 for every million hours. 

Last year, only ono fatal aecdent occurred 
among the '40,000 employees, resulting in an 
accident death rate of 2.6 per 100,(XX) persons. 

The 1938 report of the National Safety 
Council of the United States shows that the 
fatal accident rate in the homes of the country 
during the preceding year was approximately 
30 deaths for every 100,000 persons, comparable 
to the aforesaid death rate of 2.5 per 100,000 
industrial workefa. Thus in well managed 
plants the worker is protected twelve times as 
effectivdy'against accidental death than in his 
home. Xhu wo: 

In the same ye«r, according to the report the gh 
of the Safe^ (Jouncil, 4,?O0,OOO persons were againsi 

injured in weif horOM On ttw basis of a 
population of 136,00WW and tlie arbitraw 
aerampthm that eaeh ew them spent 18 (Khjnf 
a day in ifeir homes, fie hmde accidmi^ fwto' ifw unsafe 
was ah^ ^ fdt each (Sfle maflon hours spwjt , ijieheduled '« 



, '• 
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ThU worklt anut tkin, hfim to operste 

the giuit pnsis, Agt' iMintcting ' 
against tnim by the tnticMne 

autonutdeahr M ‘i|f(ke nuaevta one 


'l»!B6tices; In regularly 
, foremen study and die- 


at horn" ■ Ob the baels (H im i^t-hour day ptes aee^Nf-PreywJtjon measures, devise new 
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ways for making safety a habit. Rallies, prise 
drawings, stunts, all stressing safety, today are 
IMipular features in many plants. Safety 
patrols make unannounced inspNections, offering 
helpful suggestions and noting that proper 
guards and protective clothing are used. 

To create an initial intoest in safety, is 
comparatively easy but tlic problem of sustain¬ 
ing that interest is rather difficult. The most 
common and most effective re¬ 


thousand times without doing atty harm. Some 
day it may kill him because nis body conditions 
are different on account of ovei'-exertion, 
perspiration, or an accelerated heart throbbing, 
thus decreasing his power of resistance. What 
is true of electric current, holds good for any 
shaft or wheel Or piston, for any reciprocating 
or revolving machine part: The slightest 
negligence may lead to most serious results. 


minders are signs and displays, 
encouraging simple means of 
precaution. Pictures show com¬ 
fortably fitted glasses or shoes 
to escape eye and foot injuries; 
(>r depict, as an awful warning, 
tlic friglitful consequences of 
neglecting safety directions; or 
show authentic examples of life 
or health saving dev’ces, such as 
cracked glasses which saved the 
eyesight of a worker, thus tell¬ 
ing a convincing story. 

Special protective clothing 
for hasardous occupations, such 
as asbestos suits and helmets 
for welders mid steel polishers, 
ni»d adequate safety devices and 
wanung signals in danger sones, 
ate foremost among the provi¬ 
sions for industrial safety. 
As the safety rate of a 



An excellent measure of protecting employees engaged in testing X-Ray 
tubes and in similar work, is to oblige earh operator to carry a small 
phfltngiaphir film, similar to those used by dentists, sensitive to 
X-Ray exposure. The Sims are develomd weekly and filed in a 
special record book under the employees name 


inanufacti^ng plant depends to a great extent 
upon tejviionment, good house-keeping is an 
important ^>art of the safety program. A place 
for evetytiunf and everything in its place should 
be ad essential plant rule for safety and 
cfScieacy. ^ 

Safety supervision means providing not 
only safeguards and striking posters but a 
healthful working environment as well. It 
mtails the atxiaStion of adequate knowledge 
in regard to air pollution, general sanitation, 
prsonal hygiene, tile dangers of blood poison¬ 
ing or ^e venomoufuess of liquids esr gases used 
in sp^ial industriid processes, the importance of 
waiting hands bemre eating, the risks of 
emedung or drinking Uquor during working 
hours. And t^te are stifl mahy who have not 
itet realised that poisonous liquids should not 
be kept in beer bottios. 

Damaged -wt ^adequate deotrioal iaetal- 
lation still is * >oos8tant source of ditiiKer, 
as rtell 'ee reptirte motors and eleetricti 
latioe isilfeoiti swititeig off the power 4rte«t. 
The^saiim'imtenw murmless ettetrical oilmnit 
may'inns tii^o«||^ % esNess wmker’s h«% a 


For that rcawm machine otierators should 
wear no rings; girls should wear head kerchiefs 
to prevent entangling of the hair with revolving 
machine jiarts; measuring or cleaning of fast 
lunning machine parts should never be 
tolerated. * 

Foot accidents during the last years have 
been reduced swcepingly by a continued 
campaign for wearing safety shoes. Explosion 
hazards may be reduced by assigning to one 
mail in each plant full responsibility for the 
operation and maintenance of ovens and 
furnaces. 

The number of eye accidents in plants has 
been reduced and, in many factories, entirely 
eliminated by 'compulsory wearing of goggles 
in those divisions where the eyes are endangered 
by rays or by small spurting particles. Lead 
glass protects workers and inspeetors against 
X-Rays ^tiiout obstfuating visuality. An 
excellent bmws to pron|eit ^plt^ees mi^ged 
in test^ X^Ray tidtes in doing simSar 
work is to itiiilige each (Aerator to oarty a 
small bhc^te3)te{fiiie film, B&nilkr to those used 
by de^alistis, sehutivo to X-Ray esposure. 
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Helmeted and clad like a medieval warrior, this 
man is protected against dust and hodily 
injury while aiming steel shot in polishing 
metal parts 

Weekly these films are developed and filed 
under the employee’s name in a record book. 

There is an innumerable number of safety 
devices, especially automatic safety guards on 


dangerous machines, particularly fast running 
ones. Some meohanicai safeguards are ttunsiie, 
as that which prevents the machine from 
operating unless two buttons arc push^ simul*' 
tancously, which obviously makes certain that 
the operator’s bands are veil out of harm’s way. 
Others are more complex, such as strap-and* 
pulley apparatus which tugs at bands on the 
operator’s wrists to nu^e certain that her hands 
are clear of the machine when the die descends. 
Punch-press accidents have been reduced to a 
minimum by installing sweep arm devices on 
all presses permitting their installation. Often, 
the |)hoto-electric cell has been enlisted for 
safety service, standing watchful guard over 
the operator’s hands by keeping the power 
circuit open so tbat the machine cannot operate 
when hands cross the beam. 

But any man-made safety device may fail 
and thus the best protection against industrial 
accidents is an unconscious, habitual, automa¬ 
tic observance of every safety regulation. Often, 
one fateful second’s experience provides a 
better lesson than hours of warning lectures and 
miles of regulations and directions. 

New York. 


CONGRESS DISCIPLINE AND DISCIPLINARY ACTION 


With reference to yont Note in yosi August tiiitnber on 
“Criticism of Congress and Congress Committees,” please 
aiiow me to ask the following questions ; 

(1) Was not the action of the seven members of the 
Working Committee, who are still in it. in issuing a 
manifesto in their names os members of the S'aitang 
Committee and requesting Congress members to vote for 
a panicnlar candidate for the Presidentship, an act of 
indiscipline, in view of the fact that they were not 
authorized to do so by the forking Committee or by 
the Preaident ? 

(2) Is not the famous resolution of the A. I. C. C. 
requiring the Preaident to select his Working Committee 
on the recommendation of Mr. Gandhi, which is directly 
against the clear Rule of the Congress empoweiing the 
President to select his own Working Committee, a similar 
act of indiscipline ? 

(3) Was not the action of the A. I. C. C., held in 
Calcutta, in electing die President wiriiout accepting the 
resignation of Mr. Suhhas Chandra Bose, who then held 
oflSoe, dearly illegal? 

(*) Was not the conduct of the president of the 
meeting of the A. I. C. C. held in Calcutta in nut allowing 
well-known puWe men and members of the said Omi- 
mittee to apeak on tlm questlm of the resignation of 
Sj. Bote, against the elementary rule of democracy ? 

(5) is now the Premdent of the Congress, 
Babu Rajen^a Prasad, or Sj, Bese whose resignation has 
not yet heea accepted ? 

(6) Why hai not the resolution of the Working 
Committee, accepting Dr. Rojendra Prasad’s awaid re¬ 
garding tiw Bengalees in Bihar been given weot 
to so long ? li It an example o{ loytity f 


(7) Is the lesulution of the A. I, C. C. tricing away 
the right of the Prnvineiri Congress Committees of 
eiiticising the Congress Ministers in their respective 
Provinces, less imperialistic than the declaration of 
various Congress bodies lilegai by the Britirii Government ? 

(8) Is criticising the resolution of ^ Congress, 
A. 1. C. C. or the Working Committee an act of tndiseipKne 
on the part of Congressmen ? If su why ? 

(9) Is the order of the President to stop agitation 
foi criticising the resolution or resolutions of the 
Working Committee of the Congress, blading on a 
Congress member, if such criticism is otherwise vslid ? 

(10) Is not the disciplinary action of the A-1. C. C 
against Sj. Buse fur critieising its resriutions siidlar to 
the judgment of a person deciding kia own case in Idl 
own favour ? Why was not this question refened to tiio 
Congress ? 

I request the general public to insist on dear Mioweto 
being given to the above queatiow sappotted by neaaona. 
In case no answers be forthcoming, CoOigMHimen of 
different provinces should give timriy notice iff motions 
to the coming Congress. I also »sq(wst titai ttone ahonld 
have recourse to British Contis wt wdnlians 'of these 
qlle8tion^ though, there may be ovnry chance of most of 
tie above quewions being decided againri the Working 
Committee’s views, U Congmsuea rieep over the matter, 
how can they expect the VoigMy to come under the 
Congress flag when a large peetion of the public believe 
diat the WoAing Committee dad the A. I. C. C. are drifting 
ttway from Congress primdtffes and have inllicted unjust 
punishment on oectoiB pemoits. 


Rishindranath Sariui 



lULY 4TH AND JANUARY 26IH 

By H. W. boulter 


f 

It It Itijy and I have just returned from 
thn moVM® tThither I wont to escape the noise 
aillNnnib upon young America's celebration of 
Jit W^^dence. The fcatuic picture was a 
■Mtting Stery of heroism on the (fold Coast in 
AWc«. It was very real heroism, loo. 

Heroitm in South Africa may seem like a 
ffr cjy to the cclcbratum of Amenca’s day of 
independence—and a still fartjjer cry to India’s 
day of indejiendence, January 26th. But I 
i^aU come back to that picture later 

Thit is tlie second time that on July fourth 
I have been moved to write o1 India and liei 
brave straggle for iudcpendencc. The Modem 
Mst/igw published that first articlc~to my very 
fixeat surprise Md still (treater gratification. 
It was written in a burst of righteous indigna- 
tten, and teas absolutely sincere—and thoroughly 
eftnotitnuai. This present writing is equally 
(dnewa, The differeuee k that since 1937 I 
have boon doing little else but read of India 
and Ixtr bldodless fight for freedom, the years 
tl»t W up to that fight, and the great men 
who are leading it. 

For two years I have immersed myself ni 
the study of Indian politics, past and iireseiit 
Having done «?, I humbly realize that the 
Indian queation should be the study of a lite- 
tinje, and needs far greater knowledge of the 
proWema of eotmomics, the mtrieaeios of 
dipknnaey and tbeir interrelation than I could 
ever hojk *o claim. Nevertheless, beenuse I 
do (m even more than before the righteous 
indigtkkion which led me to write two years 
ago, and because I am a citizen of one of the 
few genuine detoocracics left on this earth (il 
there are ai^ SUCh 1), I am once more writing 
oil the same day and on the same subject. 

Since I am tips tto writing very definitely 
with The Modem l?cwu* in mind, it would Ix' 
rank presumption on W I® attempt any 
Interpretation of the Indian question. This is 
written ae a humble tribute to some of the tnen 
and ideals teat I have been readiw pf during 
tea two years. Adgo terotftj^ ite medium 
of tee printed word I am gomg te.make a 
seriMn request of India. 1“* » '•liere my 
ope(u% nimarks will come Ia„ Rut yet, 

hunum being probably feek teat ids / 
Of lanr pa^diitdkperienees in life m ttetelutely 


unique. Few are willing to admit that any 
number of other people may have had approxi¬ 
mately the same chances to know a little more 
than someone else on any given subject— 
especially if it‘is a really interesting subject. 
1 am no different from the rest of the herd. 
Therefore I cannot help feeling that I, as an 
American woman of no particular importance, 
have been unusually fortunate and more or 
loss unique m b/iving a very large circle of 
Indian friends and acquaintances, True, I 
hsve never had the good fortune to visit India. 
That still remains an unfulfilled dream. But 
living right here m New York, I have been 
permitted to take a fairly active part in the 
doings of tlic Hindu community. Tliis is not 
intended to read like boasting, nor do I claim 
any gratitude for the little I may have been 
able to accomplish. On the contrary, I feel 
that I am myself the debtor. 

What I have done is actually a little 
secretarial work on a volunteer basis, for an 
organization which has been reciently estab¬ 
lished here, and which is quite an active 
society doing a great deal of good. Througli 
that work I have come to know the Indians 
in and around New York far more intimately 
than anyone possibly could by purely social 
contacts. 

And the exjierienoe has been delightful, 
st'raulatmg and q'.iite an eye-opener. Too 
often I notice that tee reaction of Americans 
to reading or hearing about outstanding 
Indians, men like Tagore, Gandhi, Patel, Nehru, 
is that they must be exceptions to tee general 
rule—which rule seems to be the accepted 
British version of Hindu men and affairs. 
Now, of eouise, obviously all the men I just 
mentioned are exceptions—just as Georro 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Linooln 
and oteer outstanding Americans are excep¬ 
tions to tee general ruff of Americans. Would 
teait we were all of us of the sana metal as 
they-wRul we are not. Nor (4o we hesitate to 
adnaR it And tee Hindus'need not hesitate 
tottegke a lilte admission concerning the wide 
teinenoe betv^ men like Ntahatma Gandbi> 
|ai«^rla} Nehru ami some ote very great 
nnd the ordinary ran ,of humanity b 
In^ > 
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There never was a nation composed ex¬ 
clusively of exceptionally great men. The 
trouble is that there has been spread abroad 
a very vicious sort of notion that it is an 
indication of racial inferiority that in India 
there should be discrepancies between the 
greatest and the ordinary. Curiously enough 
that notion has been unquestioned. It has been 
swallowed whole by people who ought to be 
able to think too straight to be fooled by any 
such propaganda. 

But having allowed themselves to be so 
fooled, most people meet Hindhs with reserva¬ 
tions in their minds. If they like a TTindu 
they think he must be “ exceptional ”—if they 
don’t—it is because he is a Hindu. Which is 
manifestly absurd. They constnict barriers 
where there arc none. And they miss a good 
deal. After reading that remarkable book, the 
Autobiography of Jawarhalal Nehru, or his 
letters to his daugliter, published ns (tliinpsrii 
of World History —I did not ex|ieet the next 
Hindu I met here in New York to be a second 
Nehru ! When he turned out to be just a very 
nice gentleman, much like many other mec 
gentlemen, I was not disappointed I did not 
put him down as an inferior person simplv 
because he did not measure uji to so high a 
standard. I felt that he and T were on tie 
same plane—except that he had had a mote 
varied experience than I, and was eonseipiently 
more interesting. 

When I did meet ttvo really outstanding 
Indians, I realized that they stood out just as 
much from the rest of humanity here, as thi-y 
did in India. It has been my very gr«at 
privilege to meet two such men recently. One 
of them is still living here in this country', 
Dr. Syud Hossain, the'eminent writer and 
lecturer, who has been busily and most effi'c- 
tively working for years to counti'ract British 
propaganda in the United States. A more 
brilliant man it would be hard to find any¬ 
where. The other great Indian whom T havs 
met recently has since passed on, Lala Har 
Dayal. To have known him even so slightly 
as I did is a memorable experience—one bound 
to make a lasting impression upon anyone I 
think that I am even glad that I met Lala Har 
Dayal when I did, at the end of his career. 
For he gave me the impression of one who had 
mellowed with the years. The fiery zeal of bis 
younger days had bv that time been converted 
from a raging conflagration of rebellion io a 
steady glow of courage with which to face all 
evil everywhere. His interest had widened to 
include all the world, and he was himself the 


perfect example of what I heard him say was 
his ideal for the futime, “ a worthy citizen of 
the world, combining in himself the best of 
all cultures.” 

But the point I would like to stress is that 
even after meeting personally such men as 
these, the plain Hindu business men, the 
younger writers and lecturers—{)atriots all, who 
may well be Syud Hossains and Lain Har 
Dayals in the making—are never disappoint¬ 
ing. It is heartening to know such a splendid 
group of ])cople. It makes one, feel that India 
is no land of the past—^with nothing to offer 
the world but her past glories. By which I do 
not mean to belittle that past and its offering. 
God forbid 1 Few countries can boast, a past 
like that of India. Few countries can offer to 
the world anythfhg so magnificent as the Vedas, 
the philosophy of Buddha, or the great epics, 
the Rainayana and the Mahabharata. But it is 
nevertheless true that India has suffered greatly 
from a tendency to live in the past. Under 
the circumstances, it is most natural for her 
to do so by way of compensating for her present 
woes. But it is encouragirtg to meet young, 
thoroughly modem, forward-thinking Hindus— 
who yet profit, every one of them, by their 
ancient heritage, without living at all in the 
past. 

On .fanuary 26t:h, 1938, it so happened that 
at the customary celebration in New York of 
India’- Declaration of Independence, there was 
no Hindu lady available to read the Declara¬ 
tion. Here in this city it had always been a 
Hindu lafly who performed that duty. That 
year, for I forget what reason, no one of them 
could attend the function In the “ emer¬ 
gency,” I. who had made the thoroughly 
feminine gesture of showing my respect for India 
by dressing in sari to attend that meeting, wa.s 
asked to read the Declaration of Independence. 
I -was totally unprepared to do any such thing. 
T was none too sure of my pronunciation of the 
few Hindustani words. A friend kindly 
coached me for a few moments, and in a sort 
of daze T walked out on the platform and read 
that mo.st solemn, moving and brave document. 

Forever after, that date will be a sacred 
day for me. Just as sacred as today. Per¬ 
haps even more so. For India is still struggling 
in the noblest menner for the independence she 
so bravely declared—whereas America has 
achieved hers, and is firmly and safely enscon¬ 
ced among the great powers. 

Recently as I read the Indian papers and 
follow the doings of the Congress I notice a 
likeness between the rifts and dissensions now 
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appearing within the Congress, and the rifts 
and dissensions that nearly wrecked the 
American Continental Congress in the very early 
days of this country. At first I was terribly 
disturbed by these dissensions. For the truly 
remarkable unity of the Indian Congress has 
been one of its most striking features 
up to now. But more recently I have 
come to feel that possibly these disagree¬ 
ments are a healthy sign—like the “ grow¬ 
ing pains " that old-fashioned people here tell 
you all adolescents suffer from. And, old 
though it may be in actual years, from the 
point of active politics the Indian National 
Congress is still growing. That is not meant 
to be patronizing. It is a plain fact that only 
recently has the Congress spoken with any 
real authority and responsibifity. Which t*et 
Jawaharlal Nehru points out in an article 
which I read the other day. And so I feel that 
there is no cause for alarm. Congress will 
weather this storm. Essentially it is still a 
strongly united body. 

And now I am coming to the end. Which 
means that I am going back to the beginning. 
Propaganda, to be effetive, must be subtle. It 
must bo widespread. And it must never be 
beyond the comprehension of the masses. I 
very much fear that some of the pro-Indim 
propaganda that is used in this country is too 
academic for the great mass of my fellow- 
countrymen, and is also too obviously pro¬ 
paganda. There has been plenty of very open 
pro-British propaganda on the Indian question, 
God knows. But within the last few years 
there has been a more subtle and very wide¬ 
spread form. I refer to the many moving 
pictures, not only of India, but of other paris 
of the Empire, of which the one I saw this 
evening was an excellent sample. Some are 
British made films, some are from Hollywood— 
but with British “technical directors." They 
are all of them diabolically clever in ore 
respect. Even I, who am thoroughly pro- 
Indian in my sympathies, cannot witness these 
pictures portraying the heroism of the various 
“services" without a thrill. Because, they do 
invariably select such awfully nice young m"n 
and women to play the British parts I The 
stories are all so constructed that you cannot 
help being temporarily in sympathy with these 
brave young people who are ready to lay down 
^eir lives for the sake of duty—and usually 
in such extraordinarily romantic situationE. 
The “natives” are invariably so drawn that 
siB the good ones are on the side of the Brirish 
-«nd ^ others are such unmit^ted scoun¬ 


drels that no decent person could possibly 
sympathise with them. They are pictured as 
given up to every form of debauchery and vice, 
cruelty of the most fiendish variety, and loathe- 
Bome treachery. Reason takes a vacation 
while you are in the theatre—^and I strongly 
suspect that with the majority of the audience 
it never goes back on the job 1 

I understand from various sources that 
India is the second largest producer of moving 
pictures in the world, Hollywood being the first. 
I do most earnestly wish that a definite 
campaign would be started to flood this country 
with good, well produced, exciting pictures from 
India, which should every one of them portray 
Indian Nationalists as heroes. They would 
have to be very clever pictures. They must be 
the type of story that would appeal to the 
average movie-goer. That means an intelli¬ 
gence not above 14 years old or so, I am told. 
It would mean a careful study of the sort of 
picture that is popular here. There would 
have to be a regular bureau of research on this 
side—co-operating with the producers in India. 
It would be very wise to engage the services 
of some of the lecturers and writers here whose 
whole lives are given to propaganda. To 
popularise the Indian side in the struggle would 
not be at all impossible—^it would only mean 
playing up certain qualities that particularly 
appeal to the American imagination. The pro¬ 
paganda in these pictures must be implied, not 
open. It must be inherent in the stories, and 
in the characters. Just as the British propa¬ 
ganda is inherent in the stories, and in the 
characters of the movies recently so popular 
here, pictures such as “ Drums," “ Gunga 
Din," ^'Wee Willy Winky," and others. 

Then having begun this work, it could be 
carried a step farther. Send over here picture 
and stories to show how important a factor in 
the policy of the Empire India really is. 
Scotch this idea that the whole matter is an 
internal affair of the British Empire, not affect¬ 
ing the rest of the world. All the serious 
articles in the world will, I fear, not make half 
the impression that one really thrilling moving 
picture could make. It is sad, but true, that 
America is becoming more and more a nation 
that thinks with her eyes—not her brain. You 
Indians, who are accustomed to the purely 
intellectual approach to life, are apt to forget 
that the rest of the world lags far behind you 
in this respect. We have not the philosophical 
tradition here. Concord—^iJie Concord of 
Emerson and Thoreau—^is a thing of the past, 
and it was never typically American. Our 
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genius is of another kind. We are a ternbly 
and terrifyingly practical people. In our own 
phrase we are “ from Missouri ”—^which, for 
some reason that I for one have never com¬ 
prehended, means that we must be shown 
before we can believe. That refers of course to 
the masses of Amwicans. There are many 
here who are capable of using their brains, and 
are in tlie habit of doing so. But, just as in 
India it is the masses that count—so it is here. 
If you want Americans to realize that your 
problem is a world problem—a«id hence their 
own— you will have to “ show ” them. If you 
want Americans to realize that India is not in 
dire need of Bntish rule to keep it going— 
you will liave to “ show' ” them. And the very 
best possible method of so doing is by appeal¬ 
ing, not to the intelligence of the few who can 
understand such matters—but to the eyes and 
cars of the many, who won’t understand at 
all, but mil jecl. For Americans are warm¬ 
hearted. 

In other words, appeal m the most <lireet 


manner to the warm-hearts, the emotions of 
the masses. After all, emotion is a most 
useful thing. It is the moving force back of 
many an intellectual attainment. I do not see 
any reason to scorn the appeal to the emotions, 
providmg it is a just appeal to the right 
emotions. 

And surely, an appeal for common, ele¬ 
mentary justice is a ri^teous appeal. 1 am 
glad and proud that I can be moved by my 
love for justice, so that, on this fourth of July, 
the day set aside to celebrate the indepndence 
of my own beloved country, I can think with 
equal emotion of the struggle still going on in 
India to attain that same independence. I am 
glad and proud that two days me linked in¬ 
separably in my* mind and heart—the fourth 
of July and the twenty-sixth of January. And 
it is my earnest prayer that the latter date may 
soon stand for the accomplished fact. And so 
I close, by saying in all sincerity of heart, and 
with all reverence— 

Bande Mataram. 


LORD DURHAM’S REPORT AND CANADIAN SELF-GOVERNMENT 

By EDWARD THOMPSON 


On February 11th, 1839, the House of Commons 
ordered a Report on the Affairs of British 
North America, by the Earl of Durham, to be 
printed. This Report is the greatest document 
in the history of the British Empire, and 
marked a departure from* the procedure of 
every other Empire that the world had known. 
It saved Canada from being lost to the Empire, 
as the United States had been lost seventy yeps 
previously, and it changed British thinking 
about imperial matters. Not all at once, of 
course. But this was its ultimate effect. 

A hundred years ago, the common opinion 
of British statesmen concerning colonies was 
lhat they had strategic value and economic and 
trade value, but that they were an expense and 
nuisance, and that ultimately, they were bound 
to secede, as the United States had seceded, 
land as Spam’s colonies in South America had 
seceded. You could postpone the day of seces¬ 
sion, by firmness and wise conciliation, but it 
was bound to come. Colonies, therefore, were 
viewed with despair and resignation. 

The problem became ripe first in Canada, 
and in Canada the problem was beset with 


special difficulties and complications. There 
were two Canadas, in more senses than one: 
Upper and Lower Canada, British and French 
Canada, Conservative and Radical Canada. 
Lower Canada—the seaboard and lower course 
of the River St. Lawrence—^had been long 
settled, mainly by the French, and had been 
conquered when Quebec fell to the British, in 
1759. It has been described as ‘a relic of the 
historical past preserved, by isolation, as 
Siberian mammotlis are preserved in ice.’ It 
contained, ‘ in solid and unyielding mass, above 
a million of unassimilated and politically anta¬ 
gonistic Frenchmen.’ These people were poor, 
they were European and Old-World in outlook: 
they were Catholics, and kept to old fashioned 
ways. They disliked the new vigorous British 
settlers, on the great Lakes of Upper Can^a, 
and they disliked almost more the people of the 
United States to the south, whom they re¬ 
garded as people with dangerous republican and 
radical tendencies. 

Upper Canada, a vast wilderness beside the 
Great Lakes, was being settled by vigorous 
men and women from Europe and from the 
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United States. These settlers did not all think 
and feel alike. Among them were many naval 
and milita^ officers, wlio had small means or 
small pensions, and had gone there to have a 
fuller freer life; but wanted that life to be as 
far as possible like the life of the upper classes 
in England. They were intensely conservative 
in outlook, and they viewed with deep suspicion 
the many Irishmen and English Radicals who 
were settling in Canada, and still more the 
many citisens of the United Sthtes who crossed 
the border, to make new homes in Canada. 
Another element of strong conservatism was 
furnished by the descendants of the Loyalists, 
the men and women who had left the United 
States during and immediately after a Revolu¬ 
tion, rather than lose their British citizenship. 
They had already a strong consciousness of 
Canadian nationality, as well as of British 
nationality. Both in the wars of the Revolu¬ 
tion, and in the British-American War of 1812, 
American armies had tried to conquer Canada, 
and had been beaten back by small British 
forces, magnificently supported by the Loyalists. 
UpMr Canada, then, though it held a large 
Radical population, which was impatient of the 
restrictions and class-feeling and snobbery of 
Europe and held also a large population of former 
United States citizens, who wanted Canada to 
join the United States, contained as its controll¬ 
ing element these Conservative and pro-British 
^mps that I have indicated. It was divided 
into what were called Loyalists and Reformers; 
and the Reformers contained every shade of 
opinion, from fiercely Republican opinion, that 
wanted complete separation from Great Britain, 
to Moderates who wanted only responsible self- 
government inside the Empire. 

You will easily see then, that, if passions 
rose high enough, there was a good chance of 
civil war, of several kinds. And in the winter 
of 1837, civil war came; and after dying down, 
flared up briefly again, in the summer of 1838 
In Lower Canada, French inhabitants attacked 
the British settlements in their midst. In 
Upper Canada, the more extreme Reformers, 
aided vigorously by discontented Irishmen and 
by bands of marauders from the United States, 
rose in arms. These two rebellions were put 
do’TO fairly soon and without much bloodshed. 
This, however, was largely due to Canadian 
statesmen. Robert Baldwin, the leader of the 
Moderate Reformers, met William Lyon 
Mackenzie, the leader of the Rebels, privately, 
when he invaded Canada with a band of 
United States sympathisers, and tried hard to 
bersuade him not to begin a eivil war. Baldwin 


failed. But he did not fail in his major aim, 
which was to win self-government for Canada; 
and he and other patriots not only managed to 
pevent the civil war from becoming serious, 
but when it was over they persuaded the British 
Government—through Lord Durham—that 
Canada was entitled to responsible government 
(this was the name given to what was de¬ 
manded). Soine years afterwards, William 
Lyon Mackenzie, the Canadian leader of the 
Rebellion, came back to spend his last years in 
Canada, and admitted that his rebellion had 
been mistaken and unnecessary. 

A few brave and decided men, who were 
detennined that Canada should remain in the 
British Empire and should wm responsible 
government, achieVed both ends. And one wise 
man, the President of the United States, 
prevented war between his country and Great 
Britain. United States citizens played a large 
part in the Rebellion. They ran arms across 
the border, and in particular an American 
vessel, the Caroline, openly carried men and 
weapons over the St. Lawrence, a little above 
Niagara Falls. Then, one dark night, a band 
of Canadians crosseu to the American shore, cut 
out the Caroline from her moorings, drew her 
into open water, away from the ice, and set 
her on fire. She was a superb spectacle, as she 
drove towards the Niagara Falls, her stores of 
gunpowder exploding. This daring act was of 
course an infringement of American sovereignty. 
Public opinion in the United States became 
inflamed, and there was a clamour for war. 
But the United States President, Martin Van 
Buren, refused to yield to this clamour. The 
Caroline, though she was taken from the United 
States side of the •river, had been engaged in 
open interference—what wc now call interven¬ 
tion—in the affairs of another country. The 
matter was therefore settled diplomatically. 

Anotlier feature of the Rebellion’s failure 
seems to me to have been generally overlooked. 
United States citizens built what they styled 
Hunters’ Lodges, along the Canadian border— 
the quarry they were hunting was the British 
Empire—and from these Lodges sallied over to 
engage in irregular warfare. They called them¬ 
selves ‘Liberators.’ They said they came trf 
release _ the Canadians from ‘ bondage.’ But i 
what did Canadians themselves think ? Re-/ 
member, it was 1838; and 1838 was the year' 
when, after prolonged agitation and struggle, 
the British people did the best action in their 
history, and set the example of abolishing 
slavery. These Liberators came from a 
county which not only had slaves, but just 
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then had no intention of ceasing to have slaves. 
Canadians preferred not to accept liberation 
from such hands. They had gone to Canada 
to enjoy a full free vigorous life, and they 
thought rather well of themselves—not only in 
comparison with the citizens of the United 
States, but also, it must be confessed, in com¬ 
parison with the citizens of England. As a 
Canadian historian has remarked : 

“ tf we have not the wealth of England, neither have 
we ita landed oligarchy, to crush down the industiial 
classes; if we lack the population and cotton-fields of 
the United States, we also lack... .a .its slaves.’ 

Make no mistake about it. Moral issues 
matter. We may shut our eyes to what is 
coming, but the Universe does not shut its 
eyes. Those words in the Upani.shads are 
eternally true : 

‘As surely as a calf will find out its mother in a 
thousand cows, so surely will an evil deed find out its 
doer.’ 

Historians tell you why the Canadian 
Rebellions failed. But they do not tell you 
tliat the chief reason, as can be proved from 
contemporary documents, was that Canadians 
felt that they themselves were superior to the 
self-appointed Liberators who came uninvited 
from the south. They belonged to an Empire 
w'hich was at last cleansing itself of slavery 
the greatest crime in man’s long history. They 
preferred to remain in that Empire. 

What about the Durham Report, and the 
man whose name is attached to it ? Lord 
Durham was a Whig peer, and in England was 
considered a dangerous Radical. He and his 
family were leaders in the English struggle for 
the Reform Bill, by which there was a great 
extension of the franchise, and modern England 
began. His opinions went further than the 
British Cabinet approved, and it seemed a 
good idea bo send him to Canada, to settle the 
first rebellion and to draw up a report on what 
should be done. Canada was a long way off, 
and he could do no harm there. He might, 
for he was a clever fellow, draw up some good 
suggestions; and anyw^, a troublesome man 
would be out of the way. 

The Cabinet never for one moment 
dreamed that he would draw up such a docu¬ 
ment as the Durham Report. Though it is 
often asserted that the Report was the work 
of hie secreta^, Charles Buller. Lord Durham 
took responsibility for it, and with his name 
attached urged it on the British Cabinet. 

Canada had already considerable self- 
gte'emment; an Executive Council, and a 
Legislative Assembly. But the Executive 
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Council, who were nominated, were independent 
of the elected Assembly, and the Governor 
had control of patronage and public expenditure. 
This did not satisfy Canadian opinion. Let me 
quote from Lord Durham’s Report a few words 
which will show you what a bombshell it was, 
when it burst on the British Cabinet. He re¬ 
commended that the administration of the 
Colony should be entrusted ‘ to such men as 
could command a majority.’ The Governor 
must 

‘ be given to understand that he need count on no aid 
from home in any diflerenee with the Assembly, that 
should not directly involve the relations between the 
Mother Country and the Colony.T admit that the sys¬ 

tem which I propose would, in fact, place the internal 
Government of the Colony in the hands of the Colonists 
ibemselves; and that we should thus leave to them the 

execution of the Ikws.The British people of the 

North American Colonies are a people on whom we may 
safely rely, and to whom we mnat not grudge power.’ 

What a relief it is to listen to someone 
who is so convinced of the truth of what he 
has to say, that ho 8ay(\ it with resounding 
clearness. In this Report, the last action of 
Lord Durham’s life, he makes his meaning 
pikestaff plain. The conviction that rings 
through his sentences shook even men who 
disliked what he said, into looking again hard 
at what he had said. 'Tiie man evidently 
lielicved what he was saying; It wasn’t just 
one of those Rcixirts, of the kind we know so 
well, which are intended merely to keep the 
public quiet while nothing is done. 

There was still a struggle, before Canada’s 
full responsible self-government was a reality. 
But the struggle was a brief one, and it was 
not embittered, as so many similar struggles 
have been, by any feelings of despair. 
Canadians knew that their case had been 
recognized as morally sound, and now all that 
remained was to convince men and to drive 
this conclusion home. The struggle was one 
that abounds in noble names, which are hardly 
even known outside Canada. After Lord 
Durham, in quick succession came four of the 
most interesting men, as Govemors-General, 
whom Britain has ever sent out; Lord 
Sydenham, Sir Charles Bagot—a brave, witty, 
fascinating spirit, Charles Metcalfe, so well 
known in Indian history, and last of all Lord 
Elgin, who made responsible government a 
complete reality. And on the Canadian side 
were men whose names will never be forgotten 
in their own land—least of all, now that some 
of the very finest historical writing in the whole 
world is being published by the Department 
of History and Political and Economic SoieBoe 
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in the University of Toronto, Canada. One 
of the battalions that came from Canada to 
fight for the Empire in France in the Great 
War carried the name of William Lyon Mac¬ 
kenzie, the rebel leader of a century ago. 

One hundred years ago, in the British 
Empire the world found a new kind of empire, 
which started the British Empire on the road 
which it is still traversing. Responsible 


Government began what today has become 
Dominion Status. Are we wrong in styling 
the publication of the Durham Report the 
greatest event, and the Report the greatest 
document, in British Imperial History ? 

[This article is a full summary of a recent talk broad¬ 
cast by the British Broadcasting Corporation in their 
Empire Programme and pnbli'hod exclusively in India by 
The Modem Review.^ 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL RE-ARMAMENT 


By MARCUS GRAY 


The name of the Moral Rc-Arinament Move¬ 
ment has given rise to some difficulty in the 
minds of some people. The word “ moral ” is 
used in contrast to such words as “ physical ” 
“ economic ” or “ political it is not intended 
to convey the idea that it is a merely “ moral ” 
movement, is distinct from a “ spiritual ” one, 
for It IS well known that moral ideas, however 
excellent, do not of themselves possess the 
power to make men accept them and work them 
out. The full name ol the movement appears 
at Uie top of this article, and the accuraoy of 
that title will be seen if we examine the aims 
and mcthoils of the movement. 

Moral Re-Armament (MRA) has three 
chief aims. These are, firstly, to get national 
and other leaders to listen to God, and so to 
lead u» where we want to go; secondly, to get 
all the good-will in the world mobilised and 
formed into a public opinion that will demand 
a new sort of public and international life; and, 
thirdly, to bring individuals, by starting them 
to work on the tremendous problems with which 
VO are faced today, to face those things in 
themselves which are part of these problems, 
and then to lead them to God, who 
alone can put them right. A word about 
each of ihcse. 

Leaders, in spite of the aura that often 
surrounds them, are not, as a rule, supermen. 
Their plans are liable to error in the same way 
as any other human plans. The main difference 
is that disaster on a wider scale follows the 
mistakes of leaders. The decisions taken by a 
few men round a table may mean life or death 
for millions. Too often in the past God has 
been exduded from such councils; the result 
is theiarprld as we see it today. The cure is to 
Sod. The only leaders who can lead 


IS thearoTK 


properly are those who are themselves being 
led by God. 

It IS a commonplace that the vast majority 
of people do not want war; and yet we are on 
the brink of it. War, we are told, is the out¬ 
come of the policies we pursue in times of so- 
called peace. If that is so, then the vast major¬ 
ity must devote its attention to altering those 
policies; controlling inflammable material is 
better than sending for the fire-brigade after 
the fire has broken out. There is plenty of 
good-will in the world, and a great deal of 
reailiness to work and even sacrifice for the- 
cause of lasting peace and decent relationships 
between nations and between communities. 
MRA aims at uniting and directing creatively 
all the good-will that is at present ineffective. 

If a doctor has influenza, he’s more likely 
to spread the disease than to cure it. Similar¬ 
ly, I’m not likely to much use in curing the 
world from the sickness from which it suffers, if 
I in an acute case of the same disease myself. 
The world’s chief disease are hate and fear. Only 
people delivered from hate and fear can be any 
real use to the world. How can people be 
delivered from hate and fear ? Only by God- 
A new world can be built only by new men and 
women, and only the power of Gotd can create 
them. Therefore, MRA aims at bringing in¬ 
dividuals into closer touch with the power of 
God, so that they may be transformed and 
play their part in the transformation of the 
world. 

The methods of MRA are related to these 
three aims. If leaders are to be led by God, 
then they must be assisted to get into touch 
with God. In the past it has too often happen¬ 
ed that those who were in touch with God 
hugged to themselves the priceless gift, a^ 
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did not take it out of the narrow circle of their 
own private and personal lives. MRA insists 
tliat God has a plan for national life, that it is 
the only adequate plan, and Uiat it must be 
applied on a national scale. For each man it 
means accepting national responsibility. That 
often means assisting instead of criticising those 
who are actually leading my country or my 
city. I cannot be of much use to men I never 
meet; therefore MRA compels me to go out to 
those in positions of great responsibility in 
the world. That tliis leads to,criticism is not 
surprising. Shooting big game is much more 
dangerous than shooting clay pigeons; it may 
also be more necessary. 

A second MRA metliod is the method of 
getting alon^ide people oi different points of 
view and thinking out with them what is the 
best solution for eaeh problem. This is the 
loving, co-operative, creative solution—^which 
IS God’s solution, since He is Love. Love 
always finds out the best in people, and MRA 
seeks to get the best out of both sides, since it 
starts with the assumption that there is good 
on both sides, and that the other fellow 
though we may not fully understand him, is as 
keen to arrive at a solution as we are. If wc 
together seek to discover the will of God, some¬ 
thing will emerge which is not my plan, and 
not his, but better than either. 

Thirdly, MRA is an attempt to direct 
public opinion. How is this done ? It is being 
done every day by the Press, the Radio, the 
Films and various other instruments of public 
inspiration. For a long time these have mould¬ 
ed public opinion along the lines of fear, 
prejudice and narrow patriotism. It is time 
that they were captured for God by those who 
have been delivered from* hate and fear and 
narrow personal aims, and used under God’s 
direction lor the creation of a hate-free public 
opinion, and for the dissemination of hope 
rather than hate. 

Fourthly, MRA seeks to discover the real 
causes of the troubles of the world. These are 
moral and spiritual, rather than political or 
economic. 'Therefore, they are to be seen not 
by looking outwards and seeing what is wrong 
with the other fellow, but by looking 
inwards and seeing what is wrong with 
yourself. MRA really begins when a man 
faces himself before God. 'That means that 
he has to bold his life up bedde the four 


standards of Chriet, and see how it compares 
with them. They are Absolute Honesty, 
Absolute Purity, Absolute Unselfishness and 
Absolute Love;* one could add to the list, but 
an honest comparison with these is enough to 
show a man what is wrong with him. And 
then God will show him what he has to do to 
begin to be different. That is how a man stops 
being part of the world’s disease and becomes 
part of the cure. 

Finally, the simplest and most compre¬ 
hensive method of MRA is just listening to the 
voice of God and obeying wholeheartedly. 
MRA began in East Ham among ordinary 
people, and it has swept over the world among 
ordinary people. The hope ol the world lies in 
ordinary people, doing extra-ordinary things 
because they have been set free from personal 
problems and disciplined under the leadership 
of God. One or two stories will serve to illus¬ 
trate that. 

Frederik Ramm was Editor of a Norwegian 
daily paper, and had flor^ over the North 
Pole with Amundsen. He took part in a bitter 
Press campaign against Denmark over territo¬ 
rial rights in Greenland. Later on, he apologized 
publicly in Denmark for this, and now ho says 
that crossing the barriers that separate nations 
is more of an adventure than flying over the 
Pole. He has made a real contribution towards 
better relationships with a neighbouring nation. 

Tod Sloan was a hardened Labour agitator 
—had given the best years of his life to fight¬ 
ing the class struggle. Now he sees in MRA 'a 
greater and a more worthwhile revolution, and 
his changed attitude is paving the way for new 
relations between Capital and Labour. 

And here in Calcutta I know a business 
man who has proved that you can be honest in 
business—and still be in business ! 

MRA is a call to united action. When 
people listen to God, they get down to some¬ 
thing deeper than all the things that divide, 
and find in the plan of God a basis for real jso- 
operation in revolutionary action. 'The 
revolution that comes when men are re-made by 
God is the revolution that gives every man the 
liberty he needs and the discipline he nee^. 
Such people are free to re-make the world. 


^The writer being a Cfariitian Batnrallr oalli these 
the standards of Christ. Bnt in reality they ate not the 
monopoly on any particular religion.r-Editor, fhe 
Reviete. 



THE INAUGURATION OF THE YUVASALA IN CAMBODIA 


On the 14tii of July last, the inauguration 
took place of the first rest-house, expressly 
meant for the young, in the Far East. This 
“ Yuvasala ” was opened on that day at Siem- 
reap, near the ruins of Angkor, the most ancient 
and most glorious memorial of the Khmers, 
under the patronage of the Resident of France, 
the representative of the Ecole Francaise 
dTlxtreme-Orient andi with the opportune pre¬ 
sence of His Royal Highness Prince Suramarith. 

The first band of youth» 22 Cambodians 
and 22 Annamites, had travelled all night in 
Ruto-cars and on arrival in the early dawn had 
bathed a’la’ cambodgienne in the baths attach¬ 
ed to the Yuvasala. Then after a repast at 
the tourists’ hosteliy situated near the temple of 
Angkor Wat, the opening ceremonies started, with 
.the national hymn being played from a phono¬ 
graph. The Secretary of the Yuvasala organi¬ 
sation gave an excellent discourse on the aims 
and objects of the movement, which was follow¬ 
ed by a bilingual speech by H. H. the Prince 
Suramarith. After Sunday speeches and feli¬ 
citations the party along with a young and 
highly cultured priest went to visit the ruins of 
Angkor Wat. 

The Yuvasala is a typical house of the Couti- 
trj' and has been built along the most improved 
lines. There are dormitories for youth of both 
sexes, but of course, it is not expected that many 
young ladies of the land wmuld overcome their 
natural shyness, and leave the family environ¬ 
ment for such visits, for sometime to come yet. 


But this hostelry is bound to encourage the youth 
(rf the country to tour and visit the glorious 
memorials of their past and greatly profit 
thereby. 

Besides the intellectual advancement, which 
is mainly drawp from the contact of the elders, 
there is the great advantage of a feeling of 
comradeship growing amongst the youth of the 
land. Further, the intellectual and physical 
rivalry that comes out from the mass-contact 
of these young men amongst themselves and 
their elders, would most certainly result in 
the development and enhancement of these 
qualities. 

The Secretary in his address laid stress on 
the above points and further he showed how the 
youth of the town, through the medium of such 
Yuvasalas, may come into contact with his 
brethren of the countryside with mutual benefit. 
And the Yuvasala would further permit the 
student and the town-apprentice to avail them¬ 
selves of a change of air at the very minimum 
of expenses. 

The situation of the first Yuvasala is ideal 
in all these respects. Here the youth can revel 
in the glory of his country’s pj^st as well as 
improve his health. As regards the building of 
further Yuvasalas, all depends on the youthful 
members of this new movement. If they can 
avail themselves of the advantages offered to 
the full, and thereby attract numbers of new 
members then there* is no doubt that in time 
the ultimate objective would be reached. 























The inaugnration cenmoiiy of the “YuviuU” at Steinxeap, near tlie tuina of Angkor 






Indra on the divine hamsa, Angkor-vsat The inauguration ceremony of the fir-t ‘'"^uvasala 
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A Letter from China 

Following is an English translation as 
publifrliefl in the Vifpa-Bharati l)fcws, of a letter 
to Rabindranath Tagore from Dr. H. H. Kung, 
President of the Executive Yuan and Minister 
of Finance, Chinese National Covernment : 

I take the opportunity to ask Prof. Tan-Yun-Shan, 
who is ahortly returning to ludia, to convey to you my 
deepest regards and heartfelt gratitude. 

Your noble voice vindicating peace and justice and 
your valued message to my people have both given us 
no end of courage and inspiration. 

Our people in China have the same instinctive 
regard for peace and equity as you have in India. It 
ivould, therefore, be easy for you to imagine the amount 
of provocation that has compelled us today to take 
Jecoiiise to armed resistance against the militarist aggres¬ 
sion of Japan. 

The inhuman brutalities of the Japanese soldiers 
beggar all description. Not only have they violated the 
territorial integrity of China and encroached upon the 
rights and freedom of the Chinese, they have also, at 
the very same time, imperilled the sublime culture of 
the East, betrayed the great spirit of Asia and menaced 
the peace and security of the whole world. Realizing as 
we do our full responsibility to our own race as well as 
to the world, we will not lay dowq our arms till the last 
of the ruthless aggressors has been driven out of China. 

It is true that the Japanese have succeeded in occupy¬ 
ing several of our big towns and cities. But contrary to 
their expectations, our desiic and strength to fight hack 
have also increased in equal proportion And now we 
are confident that the ultimate victory will be ours. 

No two countries in the worid have been so intimately 
connected to each other as India and China. Their 
•cultural bond is as strong today as it was in the past. 
Much of this revival in our cultural relationship 's due 
to your laudable guidance and noble effort. We fully 
realize and admire the sincerity of your friendship for 
us in our hour of trial. Let me assure you of our earnest 
desire to co-operate with yon in your endeavours to 
promote the culture of the Orient. 

Praying for your health and happiness, 

I remain, with respects. 

Yours sincerely, 

H. H. Kunc 


Government and Personal Liberty 

Because of their mental laziness people 
seem to prefer being ordered about by men of 
science, political dictators or religious popes 
instead of thinking for themselves, using their 
rights as citizens, enjoying their soul freedom. 


Our civilization is sorely in need of intellectual 
freedom. In emphasizing tlie fact, the American 
historian, James Truslow Adams, in the course 
of an article in The Aryan FM, draws our 
atloution to the Bill of Rights in the Federal 
Constitution : 

On many important occasions it has been shown that 
the ultimate protection of the individuaJ in his freedom 
has been the Bill M Rights in the Federal canatUation, 
as interpreted and upheld by the Supreme Court, 

The first article of the Bill sets forth what we stiU 
consider as fundamental rights, without which a people 
ranoot be free nor a free government carried on. They 
are that ; 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establiah- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free exeroise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; or the 
right of 'he people peaceably to assemble and to petition 
the government for a redress of grievances. 

We believe that there rannot be liberty unless men 
ore free to worship, speak, print, and criticise the govern¬ 
ment. as they choose. 

In the Bill there are certain other more 
specific guarantees which are of great impor¬ 
tance, such as : 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in 
any house without the consent of the owner, not in war 

time but in a manner prescribed by law_The right of 

the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papw 
and effects, apinst unreasonable searches and aeiznrea, 
shall not he violated... .No person shall be held to ans¬ 
wer for a capital or other infamous crime unless on a 
presentment or indictment by a grand jury....Nor be 
deprived of life, liberty or property without duo proceii 
of lew; nor shall private property be taken for public use 
without just compensation... .The accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury.... 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishmuta iqfficted. 

Thus did a free people, who had just gone 
through a long war to gain their ind^ndence, 
jirotect themselves against the possibility of 
oppression by the popular government which 
they were themselves erecting. 

The oonstitutioa, mclading these clauses, is the funda¬ 
mental law of the land. The government consists of three 
branches, the Executive, Legislative and Judiciary, but 
to the last belongs the duty of deciding whetfaio any 
executive act or legislation contravenes the conetitution. 
Ibis explains why, although occasionally objecting to some 
specific decision by the Courts, the people as a whole have 
consistently insisted on the absolute political independmen 
and high moral character of the Supreme Court, tad why 
the nation offeted such viident opposition to Freaideal 
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RoowTelt’i pUn to pack the Court by iocreasing ita 
membsahip. 

Newly a century and a half has passed 
since the adoption of the Bill of Rights. America 
has grown from a population of about 4,000,000 
to 130,000,000, embracing almost all the races 
and religions of the world, all living in 
harmony. 

If hat has protected us and given us the incentive 
to go ahead has been the BUI oj Mights udiich guarantees 
us in the unmolested possession of our persetns and 
property, and gives us the right to worship, think, speak 
and print as we choose. These guarantees have made 
free men and free minds. As we look today at such stales 
as Italy, Germany and Russia, in which personal liberty 
has been cnisbcd out, we realize that, although for the 
time being they may have powerful military machines, 
no nation can remain powerful or great in which there 
IS no spiriuud freedom or opportunity for the growth of 
thought and personality. The world has always needed 
the life of tlie spiiit, but because of the nature of modern 
riviliution and its dependence, for good or ill, on science, 
never before did it so need intellectual freedom. There 
can be no advance or even stability for a nation of robots 
driven this way or that at the whim of one man without 
scope of their own for personal initiative. 

Racial Segregation in South Africa 

All India has been deeply stirred by the 
passing of the Asiatic Transvaal Land and 
Trading Bill by the Union Assembly of South 
Africa, which embodies the principle of social 
segregation as between the white and coloured 
races. In an article, written specially for The 
Natimcd Chrixtim Covndl Review, C. F. 
Andrews observes : 

The newspapers for the last six months have been 
giving somewhat detailed information with regard to the 
new menace to the Indians who are domicil*^ in South 
Africa. Not merely in the South, but also in Rhodesia, 
Tanganyika and Kenya, there is a similar method on foot 
to treat the Indian community as a segregated community, 
which is not £t to live side by side with the European, 
either in residential or trade areas. Mahatma Gandhi 
has challenged the recent legislation as a breach of the 
South African Union’s own Atpeement with India made 
at the two Round Table Conmrences of 1927 and 1932. 
He might have gone still further and declared it to be a 
breach of the Gandhi-Smuts Agreement of July, 1914, 
which guaranteed the status of Indiana in South Africa. 

Clearly, behind the minds of people like Dr. Malan 
and Mr. Pirow and others, the whole attempt at recon- 
oOiation between India and South Africa was considered 
to be dependent on whether Indians could be induced to 
leave South Africa or not. That is to say, these European 
■tateamen were all the while holing the threat of segre- 
ion ova the head of the Indian community, if they 
not go out of the country in snch numbers as to make 
the presence of the few who remained of small aecount. 

It iffi necessary now to understand what is 
pipposed by the new policy of segregation. 

Tiiit at all, the Segregation poUey in to a^y to 

dght itdllion Nativea who are called ‘Bantna,' aad 


also to the eight hundred thousand of mixed races, wface 
are called ‘Coloured people.’ The Indian population of 
about 225 thousand represents the third racial unit ini 
South Africa, which will be treated in the same manner 
when the segregation pohey is complete. 

We have already a definite declaration of policy by 
the Prime Minister, General Hetizog, and his Cabinet 
with regard to Coloured people. It may be taken aa 
practically certain that the bnes laid down in this policy 
will be used also with legard to the Indians. . . . 

Let me explain very briefly what this will mean if 
the legislation is carried out for the whole of South 
Africa. In India, the Europeans and Indians now live 
side by side withimt any barrier between them. There 
used to be certain narriers before, but now they are all 
broken duwn and Indians can live wherever they like and 
Europeans can live wherever they like; but in South 
Africa, for many years past, the Government policy has 
tended to restrict every avenue where Indians could meet 
Europeans on an equal, footing. 

Already, m the railway trains, and refresh¬ 
ment rooms and trams and buses, and even at 
many of the Post Offices, the Indian is forced 
to be separated from the European. Now, it is 
intended to carry this segregation much further. 

No Indian will be allowed to live in the same reriden- 
tial quarter with the Europeau if 75 per cent of the 
Europeans vole that their area should become a segregated 
area. The Government will immediately put into force the 
vote of the local Europeans and will turn out of the area 
which is thus segregated any Ti dian who may have property 
in it. What is far more seiious for the Indians, because 
they are traders, is this. In the centre of the townships the 
Indians will not he able to hold property or build shops; 
for that will become the European part of the town. 
They have had hitherto a great deal of their business 
with the Europeans because they work on a smaller scale 
of profits, with less overhead charges, than European 
shops. But in the furture the main streets will be re¬ 
served for Europeans and the Indians will be sent away 
into the side streets. 

The writer suggests that a delegation be 
sent which would be able to interpret the mind 
of the Churches in India to the Churches in 
South Africa. 

If we think for a moment, in the terms of the 
New Testament, we shall surely come to the conclusion 
that racial segregation of this kind, which forces men 
against thor will to live apart, is not in accoiUance with 
the principles which Christ Himself has given us. There 
is a weU-known text, which obviouely was a kind of motto 
in the early Church. It runs aa follows: ‘ In Christ, 
there cannot be Jew or Greek, Barbarian, Scythian, bond' 
or free, but all are one in Christ Jens.’ 

Mr. Kodands Rao, of the Servants of India Society, 
wrote a very important article pointing out that the 
Christian missionaries had been themselves among the 
first to condemn racial segregation in the form of Un- 
touchabOity in India itself. 

Mr. Kodands Rao haa adted plainly whedier the 
Christian misoionories in India eo^d not tend out a 
representative to South Africa to plead with Chrisrians 
there against this new form of untoaebalnRty. Snttly 
such sn uiidle, coming from one vdio was the Seoretoiy 
of Rt. Honide V. S. Saetri in Sonfh Africa and ia hlnw^'t 
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•a Hindu, should be regarded with the utmost concern 
by the National Christian Council in India, and his 
suggestion that someone should go out to South Afr'ca 
and plead with those Christians out there should not be 
laid aside. 


Moli«n>jo>Daro 

All of us have heard about the discovery 
'of an ancient city that existed about 5000 years 
ago, at Mohen-jo-Daro, eight miles aways from 
Dokri, in the District of Larkana, Sind. The 
late Mr. R. D. Banerji discovered the city in 
1922, and elaborate excavations were carried 
out by the Archaeological Department. C. R. 
Roy, Curator, Victoria Museum, Karachi, writt's 
in the Indtav World : 

The proper significance of the culture and civilization 
of the people of Mohen-|o-Daro will be understood only 
when we shall be able to reconstruct the history of the 
pre-historic people by connecting and interpreting these 
heaps of disconnecting antiquities left by the forgotten 
people. 

I had the privilege of excavating and studying the 
roins of Mohen-jo-Daro. 1 shall try to present an out¬ 
line of the picture of the civilization. 

It was supposed by historians tlhat the 
Aryans came to India about 4000 years ago, ^.e 
in the beginning of the Iron Age, and settled 
there after conquering the uncivilized, dark- 
skinned, flat-nosed, aboriginal tribes. There 
was no civilization, worthy of name, before 
the arrival of the Aryans. We shall have to 
discard this theory. 

The discovery of Mohen-j'o-llaro reveals that before 
the arrival of the Aryanss there existed in Sind a highly 
advanced type of civilization much higher than that of 
the Aryans or of contemporary Elamy Mesopotamia, 
Babylon and E^rypt. 

The civilization of Mohen-jo-Daro began long before 
’the Iron Age, in the Calchelithic Period, i. e., in the 
^annitional period between the Neolithic Age and the 
p>p{^ Age, as we see stone implements were used side 
by side with the copper implements. 

The people of Mohen-jo-Daro had built 
Iheir City on the west bank of the Indus, with 
pre-arranged plans prepared by the engineers. 

Their most siguifiesnt contribution to the civiliza¬ 
tion was their nnderground drainage system, which was 
very elaborate and complete and also perfect from the 
hygienic point of view. 

The City was well-organized probably under Govern¬ 
ment or Municipality and social relations among the 
inhabitants were very cordial. Every citizen contributed 
Ilia energies to the growth of their culture by fallowing 
•different nrofessions. Merchants, agriculturists, copper, 
gold, and silver-smiths, stone workers, faience makera, pot¬ 
ters, weavers, grocers, carpenters, architects, masons, ivory, 
hone, and shell workers, fishermen, huntere, priests, 
school masters, soldiers, oilmen, barhns, sweepers, etc., 
ore some of the professional men of Mohen-jo-Daro. The 
professions of dandng and nnging were followed by the 


public women. A bronze statue of a dancing girl in 
dancing posture has been found there. 

Each family used to live in a house con¬ 
sisting of many rooms with high ceilings, doors 
and windows. 

Each house had one main gate on the street, and near 
the gate had one open small room for porter, next drawing 
moms, behind them was harem for ladies, with bed¬ 
rooms, kitchens, etc. Each house had a well for drink¬ 
ing water and for other domestic purposes. There were 
also two-storied buildings. The steps of ascending stair¬ 
cases are still to be found there and they are similar 
to those of our present day staiicases. 

A big house supposed to be a palace has 
been unearthed. 

The palace was surrounded by connected rooms and 
had a central hall with high pillars. Near the hall there 
was a paved tank ^with rooms and verandas facing it all 
round. Tw|o staircases descended into the taiA, one 
from the central hall and another from the opposite direc¬ 
tion. The tank tised to remain full with fresh water, and 
when polluted, it was let out thiough a big drain. 
Probahly the ladies of the palace used to take their bath 
in thia pleasure tank, like the Roman ladies. 

The most striking thing found in the palace is a set 
of bathrooms. Many of their wbUs, pavements, and drains 
arc still in a perfect state of preservation. 

The males wore loin clothes around their waists, 
turbans on their heads, coats and shins on their bodies 
and shoes in their feet. ‘Hie ladies wore embroidered 
saries, gowns, jackets, etc. 

There is no doubt that the ladies of 
Moherf-jo-Daro were very fashionable as it 
can be seen from the various kinds of tlieir 
ornaments and their toilet requisites. 

They used to wear various kinds of necklaces, tyraa, 
car-rings, pendants, nose-studs, rings, bangles, etc., msda of 
gold, silver, copper, precious and semi-precious stones, ivory, 
shell, etc. The mode of wearing bangles from the vrrist 
to the elbow is still to be found among the Sindhi ladies. 
Their fine girdles of purple camelion with bronze 
terminals and tassels attract even a casual observer. 
They wore nose-ring which was drawn along by gold 
chain to the ear. This kind of nose-ring is still in use 
among the Sindhi and the Bengali ladies. The ladies used 
to dress their bsir in braids and tied them up in knots 
or Shingons of various styles and upon them they wore 
beautiful hairpins of gold, silver, and faience. Ihey 
painted their eyes with antimony. They used capper 
mirrors, ivory and wooden combs. This kind of mirror 
is still in use in Bengal during marriage ceremonies, 
and the double-sided combs ore still to be found in Sind 
and Bengal. 

The children of 6000 years ago liked to 
playl as those of ours. 

Parents derived much pleasure in giving toys and 
dolls to their children as we do now. So we find ‘here 
innumerable terra cotta toys and dolls representing 
various animals, birds, reptiles, men, women, etc., and 
also miniature pottery utensils for girls i mechanical toys 
such as homed buUs, the head of rriilch were moved by 
atrings, and the bird-eharriots which were drawn along 
by their little omers,_ are very interesting. Pottery rattles 
which were gaily pointed in eoloon were very eomm'm 
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toys (or the babies. Many of these types are still male 
in the viUajte of Bengal. 'Whistle of Mohen-jo-Daro is 
the most characteristic article that has kept the exact 
form during these 5000 years. The whistle consists of 
a terra cotta hen or bird with a hole at the tail. It 
sounded all right when I blew it after 5000 years. 

Keshub Chuntlcr Sen 

Keshub Chundor St'ti, was one of tlic great¬ 
est soeiai-religiotis reformers in living memory, 
and perhaps the best orator tliat India produced 
in the last century. Dr. B. B. Dcy writes in 
The Theoaophist : 

In the suriiig of 1870 when Keshub was 32, he visited 
England with the object of cariying the message of his 
new faith to the wider public in Europe. He met with 
the most cordial reception, from all classes of people in 
England, that has ever been accorded to any Indian in 
that country. Dean Stanley, Prof. *Max Muller, John 
Stuart Mill. Gladstone and a host of other outstanding 
personalities in England at that period became his admirers 
and staunch supporters. He was received in private audi¬ 
ence by Queen Victoria. 

He was invited to speak from the pulpits of many 
Christian churches and he told the people not only about 
his work of social and religious reform in India but 
also of various evils, moral and political, which had come 
to India through British domination. 

The honour he received in England did not turn 
Keshuh’s head, and he came bark confirmed in his simple 
national ways of living, 

Keshub recognized soeifil reform as part 
and parcel of religious work, lie was not a 
sudden or a violent reformer, nor did he make 
his relonns rigid and final. 

He knew that such reforms, to be really beneficial .o 
hia country, must be progressive and elastic in character 
so that they might grow with the spirit of the times. He 
knew that nothing could be in the permanent interests 
of a nation which was not founded on its character, and 
the reforms which Keshub sought to introduce were there¬ 
fore always national in their outlook anrd in consonance 
with the pure and simple rustoms of the country. While 
he was engaged in these numerous social reforms on the 
one hand, his spiritual life on the other hand became 
richer and nobler at this time. His utterances, both in 
English and in Bengali, in public lectures or in sermons 
from the pulpit, began to attract unparalleled crowds of 
men and women. 

Some of the lectures delivered at the Town 
Hall at t'alculta during this period have since 
been published and read by people w'herever 
English is spoken, lie delivered tltese lectures 
extempore. 

There was no preparation but he let himself be carried 
away by the emotion of tre moment. “The flood of his 
oratory” says his biographer Masumdar, “fell like a torrent 
from some Himalayan height, instantaneous, vast, clear and 
overpowering.” Keshub never learned elocution. HU 
ddivory was completely free from any kind of aflectation. 
He never gesticulated. There was no effort or straining 
either in the lucid, limpid thought or in the rich, deep 
v(^. It waa as if the Lord had chosen to speak with 
Kifliub’s ttmgue. Those who saw and heard him in those 


days declare that they never listened to anything like its 
in their lives. If this was the testimony borne by people 
with regard to his Biglish addresses, his Bengali sermons 
from the polpit of the Brahmo Mandir were even more 
greatly admired. These seimons and prayers have fortun¬ 
ately all been preserved in print, and serve for the edifica¬ 
tion and mord and soiritual guidance of generations of 
his countrymen. Keshub proved to he a born master 
of his veinacular, and his prayers are still quoted as 
models of the purest and the simplest Bengali. The words 
in his sermons seemed to flow like a clear tinkling brook 
on the waters of whieh were reflected the great Heavens. 
The fame of Keshub’s preachings and sermons spread 
far and wide, and The Stateiman of Calcutta wrote at the 
time : “ When Keshub speaks, the world listens.” 

Yet the secret of the impression that Keshub made 
did not lie in his Isnguagc. Kediub spoke, as all great 
religioua preachers do, straight out of the deepest spiritud 
experience. He never argued. He appealed to something 
deeper than reason, His words came charged with a 
force and a meaning that mere reason cannot give. His 
sermons were not philosophical discourses but more like 
the inspired utterances of a poet. 


Surendranath Banerjee 

No name was. for many generations, better 
known (o politieally-minded Iitdians than that 
of SurenUranatli Banerjee, who was justly 
regarded by his educated fellow-countrymen as 
the life and soul, and guiding spirit, of that 
nationalist movement whieli originated from the 
(‘'tablishment of the Tnditin Congress, in 1885. 
Writes “ One who know him well ” in The 
Hindimtan Review : 

For over filly years Surendranath’s supremacy as the 
most eloquent Indian. orator, in English, remained nn- 
chdlengei Though some other athletes with more sinewy 
arms rudely wrested from him, towards the close of hia 
life, the leadership in political assemblages, and tried to 
belittle his remarkable services to the country, posing as 
more skilful pilots, be held till the end of his great career 
the proud position of being the foremost orator in the 
country. In the earlier Maya “clouds of incense rose 
about him from the prodigal superstition of innumerable 
admirers.” His implacable energy, the heroic strength, 
of ideas, a Spartan sense of duty, the extraordinary com¬ 
pass of his mind, his amazing vivacity and variety of 
appropriate gesture, “the vibrating voice now rising to 
an organ peal of triumph, now sinking to a whisper of 
entreaty," swayed vast masses of his fellow-countrymen, 
thrilling their imagination and holding it spell-bound. 
“ The permanent reputation of an orator ”—as rightly re¬ 
marked by Lord Bryce —“ depends upon two things : the 
witness of contemporaries to the impression produced upon 
them, and the written or printed record of his speeches. 
It is only by a rare combination of gifts that one who- 
speaks with so much force and brilliance as to charm 
his listeners is also Mile to deliver thoughts so valuable, 
in words $' choice, that posterity will read them as 
literature.” The speeches of almost all orators and 
public speakers being aimed at momentary effect, and 
dealing ^th pressing questions of the day, generally pass 
into oblivion, by lapse of time, and the chaplet of renown 
which they won dreadfully withers, before long. As happi¬ 
ly put by Lord Roseberry (in hia Life of Pitt) : “iW 
speeches which have produced an electrical effect upoa 
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the audience can bear the colourless photography of a 
printed record.^ 

For about half a century he was one of the 
greatest exponents of that new spirit of Indian 
nationalism that is now suffused throughout the 
couniry. 

It has been said by a great authority that neither 
purple patches, nor epigrams, nor aphorisms, nor over¬ 
wrought j'lelorical imageries, are the test of oratory. There 
must be dignity, elevation, lucid exposition ol compli* 
rated facts, sustained and fiery declamations, impassioned 
apostrophes, the power to touch the emotions—makin^g the 
hearers laugh and weep as occasion ftiay demand—^while 
there must also be rallying baltle*cries and the thunder* 
bolt of invective, and not merely meek-spirited, dull, prosy 
sermons. Let me quote Surendranath's own remarks on 
the subject. 

“ The qualifications of an orator are moral rather 
than mtelltotual. It is the emotions that inspire the 
noblest thoughts and invest them with their colour and 
their distinctive character. Let no one aspire to be an 
orator who docs not love his country, love her indeed 
With a true and soul-absorbing love. Country first, all 
other things neil, is the creed of the orator. Unless, he 
has been indoeli mated in it, baptized with the holy fire 
of the love of country, the highest Intellectual gifts will 
not qualify him to be an orator. Aided by them, he 
may indeed l>e a fluent debater, an expert in the ptesent- 
meni of his case, a fascinating speaker, able to please, 
amuse and even to instiuct; but without the higher patrio¬ 
tic 01 religious emotions he will not possess the supreme 
power of moving men, inspiring them with lofty ideals 
and passion for the worship of the good, the true, and 
the beautiful. The equipment of the orator is thus moral, 
and nothing will help him so much as constant associa¬ 
tion with the master-minds of humanity, of those who 
have worked and suffered; who have taught and preached 
great things, who have lived dedi^ted lives—consistated 
to the service of their country or their God.” 

No one could have put it better. 

By universal consent Surendranath's two Congress 
presidential addiesses at the Poona session of the Congress 
of 1895, and the Ahmadabad session of 1^12—were record 
performances. Each of them Aook almost four hours in 
its delivery, and 1 marvelled not so much at his rolling and 
punded periods of sublime rhetoric, as at his absolute 
independence of notes to assist his memory and also his 
sonorous intonation which neither failed nor flagged in 
the long ordeal. 

Not a single false note was struck in his two Con¬ 
gress presidential addresses. His speeches lolled in a 
flood of eloquence through heaving and swelling multi¬ 
tude. He was not merely a glorified demagogue : a trans¬ 
figuration fell on him; and the amplitude a view, the 
breadth of design and the flashes of insight into consti¬ 
tutional principles made the supreme hero on those 
memorable days. These two inaugural addresses w^ 
supreme triumph for Surendranath. 


Adibasi Sabha Deputation 

The following is an extract from a report, 
published in extenso in The Behar Herald, of 
what Mr. Jaipai Singh said to the Prime Minister 


of Bihar, as the leader of the Adibasi deputa¬ 
tion to the Premier : 

Your reference to what you prefer to call tb« 
linguistic plea for separation is full of bad logic. You 
have made no attempts to indicate what principles have 
to be followed when a serious problem of sepaiation haa 
to be tackled. It is for others to shew what guiding* 
principles have been applied in the past in the crcatioiit 
and/or maintenance of teiritorial demarcations. To my 
mind the linguistic argument is a very hollow one ftom 
your own point of view. 

Upon your own word you woultl have lo hand over 
to Bengal all the area which has intensively become 
Bengali in character. Your neighbours on the west might 
similarly claim you because you speak their language. 
Today you are forcing Hindi upon the Adibasis in order 
to prove they should belong to you. To-morrow it might 
be Bengali and Bengal can have the same claim. 

The Intelligentsia of India speaks English. Does it 
mean the English vshonld own it ? French is spoken 
over a large portion of Europe. Does it mean the French 
should govern that portion ? You talk of * a strong ten¬ 
dency among the Kurmis of Monbhum to class themselves 
with the Kurmis of Bihar.’ Is this any argument in the 
face of the ‘.tatistiral muidcr I have alieady proved above ? 

You arnise iih of invoking the help of Europeans, 
Bengalis, Missionaries Capitalists and others. You go to* 
the length of saying what special measures you have 
initiated for the backward tribes. You forget you are not 
giving what is not our own. It is no personal generosity 
we demand. We ask for what is our own. Our minerals 
are being exploited. What compensation are we getting 
in return for the denudation of oui mineral wealth ? 
Jamshedpur is in Chota Nagpur. Are the people of 
Cliota Nagput receiving the first consideration in regardT 
to employment in Jamshedpur or are the Biharee MWstry 
using their position to Biharise the avenues of employ¬ 
ment ? 

The Adibasi Sabha is representing the demands of 
the people of Chota Nagpur and the Santhal Parganas, 
whatever race or creed they may belong to, regardless 
of whether they ore Europeans. Hindus, Biharis, Bengalis, 
Moslems, Mundas, Hos, Khorias, Birhors, Santhals, 
Oraons, Marwaria, Budilhi«rs or anyone else. We include 
among us, in word and in deed, everyone who is resident 
within our land end has in consequence vested interests 
herein. Tlie fulfilment of our demands is not a matter 
for academic discussion; it is a national necessity. 


Palcfltine 

The Arabs uphold the thesis that the pledge 
given to them by Britain in war-days has never 
been fulfilled. Peter Krieger holds that the* 
promises were not given to any particular 
group of the Arab people, especially not to 
the Arabs of Palestine. In en article in the 
second issue of the Current Thought he 
observes : 

In the wilful process of myth-building around the 
«mplc facts, it is always deliberately omitted that Endr 
Feisul negotiated with Dr. Weizmann, the Jewish leader, 
in 1919 on t^ms indicating his acceptance of the special! 
nghts of the Jews in Palestixm. 
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Another o( the old political mytha le that of the 
impoveriahment of the Arab peasant by Jewish immigra¬ 
tion. Even the Govenunent’s White Paper had to admit 
that this is unfounded. Lei us recall that all land bought 
by Jews was purchased in the free market. There was no 
legislative pressure exerted on anybody to sell land; on 
the contrary, a numlier of ordinances was enforced to 
protect tenants in the event of land being sold by owners 
of large estates leased to them. The history of land 
settlement does not know another case of such a high 
degree of consideration of the existing settler’s interest. 
It was the opinion of all the Commissions which have 
Investigated conditions in Palestine that the land was 
bought by the Jews at excessively high prices, that com¬ 
pensation was paid to the tenants on a generous scale 
and that, as Sir John Hope Simpson has put it, the 
Jews have nothing to reproach themselves with in con¬ 
nection with their land purchases. The position of the 
Arab fellahin who are able to sell some of their surplus 
land is this: with the proceeds of such sales they are 
enabled to impiove the remaining portion of their land 
and to carry on a more intensive and thus mure profitable 
type of farming. Mr. Strickland, of the Indian Civil 
S^ice, who has a wide knowledge of agraiian problems 
and who has dealt with similar problems in the Punjab, 
was invited by the British Government to investigate this 
sjuestiun. He found that such development as described 
here, t.e. intensification of the farming methods of the 
fellahin, following the sale of their surplus land, would 
•exert a favourable influence on their economic position. 

According to tlie writer, the common man 
imjH'rfectly acquainted with the facts frequent¬ 
ly takes the sentimental view that the Arabs 
live in fear of being overruled some day by 
the Jews. 

Only the tragedy of the situation precludes such 
statements bcii^ laughed out of court. Apart from the 
fact that the Zionist Organisation has adopted the princi¬ 
ple of non-domination by either people, and that it was 
the Jews who proposed as early as 1919 the foimula that 
mothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and 


religious rights, etc., would it not he ridiculous of the 
Jews in Palestine, surrounded as they are by watchful 
Arab countries, to make any attempt at such a domina¬ 
tion ? In fact, there has never been a real basis for the 
much talked of Arab fear of Jewish domination. No 
Arab leader takes it seriously, but as a method of political 
propaganda it is nevertheless rcndeiing good service. 

Before concluding, let us for a moment look at the 
question the other way round. Arabs and Jews are the 
chief branches of the Semitic race. An insult to one 
branch is an insult to the other; anti-Semitism is poten¬ 
tially anti-Arab as much as it is anti-Jewish. The Jewish 
prophets are also the prophets of the Muslim. The great 
periods of Arab history have been those in which the 
association with Ac Jews has been closest and most 
friendly; and similarly by the Jews have never been so 
happy as they were under the Caliphs and in Spain. 
There is no reason why this association should not be 
renewed. The late Sir Mark Sykes was a great student 
of Arab history and an admirer of the Arab genius; he 
believed that there was about to be a fine efflorescence of 
her culture and power in the world. And he was a 
2Snnisl because he believed that the Jews wore (their) 
natural allies in that happy event. 

The world is changing fast and Arabs in 
every country must make their dioice between 
stagnation and progress 

Progress will not necessarily be at the same pace 
in all Arab States. But it is true to say of Islam as a 
whole that it is returning to the more liberal and progres¬ 
sive ideas that made it a great world-power in the classic 
period of Arab history. Might not therefore a patriotic 
Arab, to whatever country he belonged, reason with him¬ 
self : “ Because I want Palestine like other Arab States 
to become strong and capable of standing alone, I will 
use the Jews, who can make it inherently strong. I will 
exact conditions that will secure that my own people are 
not overwhelmed and diminished, but the Jews have 
assured me from the-beginmng that this is no part of 
their ambition, and I will discuss the future conditions 
of the country frankly on the basis of equality between 
the two races.” 
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Chinese Women and the National Crisis 

The Sino-Japanese war has brought to 
China many a blessing in disguise, observes 
Miss P. S. Tseng in The Asiatic Review. One 
great thing brought about by th% war has been 
the emancipation of women. In one generation 
the Chinese woman has jumped from mediaeval 
to modem life, says the author, and the war 
has not been without its influence in this 
respect. 

All over free China the Government has started 
centres for the training of fiist-aid and ambulance workers 
and also gives instruction in home nursing. There are 
generally from 40 to 50 people in one class, and after 
about six weeks’ instruction from doctors and nurses 
they are sent to temporary hospitals, refugee camps, and 
the fiont. Old ladies of 60 to 70 work with schoolgirls 
and take the same examination at the end of their course. 

The Government is also training a second type of 
workers for “ literature ” work. A thousand words siifSce 
for the farmer and peasant, and easy books are being 
written containing these words, both for the teaching of 
the country people and the refugees. Wounded soldiers, 
too, ate being instructed by the workers in this held, as 
also are their wives and mothers. 

In the North-West, especially, women have taken 
over the cultivation of the land and released the'r 
husbands, who have become guerillas. In the South, in 
Kwangsi, where there has been conscription and all men 
at the age of 18 have bad to join up in a kind of territorial 
force to protect their district, the women have worked on 
the land. But the bulk of the women of China are not 
fitted for field work, although if the war drags on for 
10 years or so women will have to do the work on '.he 
land. * 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek has started a society for 
the relief of children orphaned by the war, and we are 
trying to affiliate all women’s work to this movement. 
Volunteers who often take from 10 to 20 children, and 
societies who may take up to 100 orphans, are allowed 
S dollars a month for each child, which at the present 
rate is not mote than 3 shiUinga. 

Independently of the Government, woraen’e 
organizations and societies in each province 
have worked since the early days of the war 
doing propaganda and literary work : 

The members speak to the country folks, write letters 
for them, help with the wounded and start canteens. 
Visitiiig the wounded in hospitals is not like visiting 
in the Great War in Europe, which I myself have seen. 
In China our canteens are not really places where soldiers 
can amuse themselves. They are generally little sheds, 
made of bamhoo poles with matting as w^s and roofs, 
near a railway station or wharf. Oi^ the wounded have 
travelled for 12 days on a train vddtout having Aeir 


wounds dressed. The trains cannot travel during the 
day-time as they are constantly being bombed from the 
air. During the day only the very badly-wounded cases 
remain on the train and if they are bombarded that is the 
end. 

We were never sure when a train would come in. 
Sometimes it did not come until the next night, and it 
was often unpleasant waiting on a cold night, especially 
when it was snowing or raining. Onre when I was in a 
station it was raided. There was no time to seek sheitr", 
and a heap of coal seemed the safest place. When the 
bomb dropped we fell flat on our faces in the coal heap, 
but somehow they missed the station. Either the wharf 
or the railway station is among the objectives of the 
Japanese. 

The third type of women’s work is that 
carried on by the Natienal Training Camps in 
the different provinces. 

Students in the fifth and sixth years (16 to 18 years 
of age) from the Senior Middle Schools and the first and 
second year university students were called to these 
camps, which lasted for about three mouths. There they 
received military instruction, training in red-cross work, 
first-aid, ambulance, and methods of teaching. After their 
course was finished they were given books and sent to- 
start schools for adults in Central China, before returning 
to their own schools. As a schoolmistress I found it 
most disturbing. On their return they had forgotten 
most of their work, but education is not confined to the 
schools. They had seen life at first hand, which is 
something which no school can give. 

The fourth movement is that of the Christ¬ 
ian organizations, which started' independently 
of the Government in the very early days of 
the war. 

The women of the Chturch, the Y. W. C. A, girls' 
schools, etc., began making garments for the soldiers. 
They did not go to the front, but did ambulance woik 
after air raids. The ambulance units, which consisted' 
of two stretcher-bearers and a red-cross worker, did very 
gallant work and came out before the “all-clear” was 
sounded. 


’The Method of Biography 

Biography is defined in the Encyclopaedia 
Bdtannica as “that form of history tifcich is 
applied, not to races or masses of men, but to 
an individual.” In course of an instructive 
address delivered before the Royal Society of 
Arts, London, and published in the Journal of 
(he Society, Philip Guedalla points out that the 
duties of the biographer are the same as those 
of the historian, to produce a truthful and 
accurate reconstruction of the past; they bothi 
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have the same mission, the same method, and 
the same material. 

The biograper must run a very strai^t 
course, Mr. Guedalla observes, between two 
particularly gre® and tempting fields. On the 
one side, pure literature into which he must not 
stray; on the other side, psychology into which 
he also must not stray. 

Mr. Guedalla makes some valuable sug¬ 
gestions as to how the biographer may set about 
his work. The first e.ssential is that he should 
approach the past in the right mood; he should 
approach it with level eyes. 

Thst ia to aay, he ahould not look down at it nor look 
ttp to it, because eilhcr of those slants, or angles, is mis¬ 
leading. If yon take the view that the past is full of 
heroic figures, you may or may not produce a good epic— 
probably not—but it will not be history or a truthful repre¬ 
sentation of the past. 

No less wrong is it to approach the past 
as an area filled with a procession of contemptible 
oddities who must be odd because their clothes were not 
<iuite the same as ours, and, above all, because they are 
dead. That ia a view which was widely held in the ten 
or twelve years following the last War. The past was 
approached in an unpardonable mood of condescension. 
That is not the way to get a true view of it. It must be 
looked at straight. The approach to the past must be both 
self-respecting and respectful of the past—not too respect¬ 
ful, because the truth has to be told. It must not be so 
respectful as to eliminate or to suppress any element of 
the truth—and the truth we know, is not always respectful. 

The biographer hits also got to control 
certain loyalties: 

You have decided that someone's career has not been 
/ properly rewarded, and you are therefore prepared to 
upend the requisite number of years learning your subject. 
And as that process continues, as you live in a man’s 
papers, you inevitably find growing up in you the sort of 
loyalty that those who have secretaries hope—^but without 
certainty—that their iccretaries feel to them, the feeling 
that they will not give their old gejitleman away. In a 
way the biographer is like a posthumous private secretary 
with a feeling that he will not give his old gentleman 
away. That is one of the things which is almost an indus¬ 
trial disease attending the writing of biography. 

There is another, and that is biographer’s 
vanity : 


The biographer must above all be more interested 
in the subject than he is in himself. The biographer 
who is perpetually patting self-portraits into the 
comer of his scenes is a bad biographer. He may 
be a good autobiugrapher, a good novelist, or just 
a good man; but, at any rate, he is a bad biographer, 
'That theory has been stated by M, Maurois vdien he laid 
H down that biography is in a certain measure une mlo- 
biographie degtdsee m biograjMe. If you wish to write 
your aotobiography, for goodness' sake, say so on the title 
pue-^d we will not buy the book. But do not say 
"'rae is the life of a great man. It is of some interest, 
and if you read it you will find out all about me.* That 
is a ct^esdon which no biogriqiher ahouU ever aaed to 
nake. Re is a poibraitqMinter, and should he nneon- 
with himself. 


The most essential ingredient in any bio¬ 
grapher’s method must be the simple recognition 
of something, of which the non-recognition, 
distinguishes bad biography from good; ajid 
that is the principle of growth and change m 
human beings. 

People change, but not in bad biography. There 
they have one characteristic, and it never changes. 

But we all know that human beings have more than 
one characteristic; and what is more, it changes. You 
cannot study, say, Queen Victoria or Ml. Gladstone, you 
cannot study anyone, except perhaps the little Princes 
in the Tower, on the basis of one unchanging, single 
idiosyncrasy. And' yet the clever, penetrating, interpre¬ 
tative biography does adopt tliat simple label on the bottle, 
with one single feature, in plain lettering. It is untrue. 
If you test it for one minute ou Queen Victoria, you will 
see that that is untrue. It has always seemed to me that 
in that long career the changes, the growth, the evolution, 
are such that it is the study not of one Queen, but of three 
Queens—^Victoria T, Victoria IJ. Victoria III. The first, 
a girl who came to the throne in 1837. a product of the 
normal lack of royal education in that age, with all the 
characteristics that we know. How long did she reign ? 
Until her wedding day. That is the end of the reign of 
Victoria 1. and a different petson afte-wards took her 
place as Victoria 11. She was an intelligent person, the 
product of her husband, and utterly different from 
Victoria 1. She did not see the reign out. There ia no 
one here who is a contemporary of Victoria 11. Victoria 
II did not die with the Prince Consort in 1861. She 
survived him for a few years during which she sought 
to do everything as the Prince Consort would have wished. 
That was still Victoria If. She faded away in due course 
and was succeeded bv a totally different person, Victoria 
HI, the Queen whom some of us remember, the Great 
Queen-Krapress. She was a great Conservative and a 
great Imperialist, the product of Mr. Disraeli. She was 
utterly different in eveiy single instinct, belief, and opinion, 
from either of her predeeessora If Victoria H had ever 
met Victoria III in the same room. I tremble to think 
what would have ensued. Indeed, the only common basis 
of agreement would have been that Victoria I was a silly 
little thing and ought to be sent to bed. 

The biographer wouId,be well advised to do one simple 
thing, that is not to know too much about his subject as he 
goes through it. If you are learning your man as you go 
along and if you do not know too much about 1880 when 
writing 1840, then vou will interpret 1840 and will try to 
find explanations of his actions in 1840 in the light of 
1832, in the light of his antecedents and education. You 
will not be doing that worat of all things, jobbing back¬ 
wards, looking in 1880 to sec wbat your man was like in 
1840. You will move through his career in the way that 
a searcblight moves its beam along the sky. You will 
look first at five years and move on, and then look at the 
next five years. That is how you will follow the growth 
and evolntion of your subject. 


The Musician in Einstein 

A deal of the publicity given to Pro¬ 
fessor &i8tein has been devoted to (his violin. 
To this great scientist, music is more than a 
pastime. In course of a paper contributed' to a 
recent issue of the Jewish Fronbkt dedicated to 
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Albert Einstein, who has completed this year 
the sixtieth year of hia life, Emil Hilb writes ; 

• w Einstein does not need to be tetiiing about 
hia violin iilaying. It ii tine that coneertizing in our highly 
competitive Ihnea requires greater technical study uian 
even the average scientist could devote, let alone t^ man 
with the mission oi Einstein, Yet, in his violin playing 
one can detect an excellent musical training, supported 
by a musicianship that is most unusal for a non-proles- 
sional. While conducting Bach’s Double Concerto in a 
charity performance played by Albert Einstein and 
Toscha ^idel, I had the experience of discovering that 
his interpretation, his clean attack, ayd his natural res¬ 
ponse to the orchestra were unusual, and with more under¬ 
standing than many professional miiacians display. 

The fact that he willing oonsented to parti¬ 
cipate in eoncerts was the outcome of his sincere 
desire to lielp the needy ones for whom such 
concerts were arranged. 

It is not known by many people that Professor Einstein 
plays the piano. Unobserved by him, I listened a 
number of times while he improvised. I felt that these 
hours at the piano gave him the greatest delight. The 
inventive spirit in the scientist Einstein found in this 
instrument a relaxing outlet. An unusual clarity, a fine 
musical inspiration, and an astounding naturalness of form 
characterized his improvisations. Although his develop¬ 
ments clashed occasionally with his lack of technical 
equipment, he never lost control over form and beauty 
of iurmony. This was an artist expressing himself. 

It is interesting to note Einstein’s prefer¬ 
ences in music : 

He feets closer to Bach, Mozart, and Schubert than 
to Handel, Schumann, Brahms, Wagner, etc. He detecta, 
with fine understand’ng, the slightest deviation from per¬ 
fect genius. In Bach, Mozart, apd Schubert, Einstein 
finds that genuine and musically pure expression for which 
his senses are most appreciative. Although he realizes 
the giant in Beethoven, he finds his music too personal, 
his fighting spirit, dominated by hie eventful life, too 
obvious in his creations. In Handel, he realizes the 
mus'eal perfection, but, at the same time, he feela a lack 
of depth, a reflection of practical dispoaitioa, and fre¬ 
quently an insufficient responsibiiity toward his genius, 
^humann’s charming and melodiotu oiighuifity fittdi • 
great admirer in Professor Einstein, bat be misses a 
grandeur of form in his woHcs. Ip contrast wWi 
Schumann, Einatein admits a fine sense of arebitectute 
in Mendelssohn’s m'uaic, but, on the other hand, bere too 
he does not find enough depth of musical thought. 
Wagner’s vsstness as a weatoi and hi* original and 
beautiful inventions are greatly respected by Professor 
Einstein, but in his music he miiaes the ercfaitetdiml 
structure, and the sincerity which was lacking in WaSner 
as a man. He recognizes the greatness of Rienard Stmts, 
hut he does not find in U* music that inner trstb, wU^ 
to him is such an eseutiiU part of mueie. And ndiSe 
Einstein has an appreciail« ear for the liliplittgi celotfnl 
awaical palette of DeboaWi be fedi in Me music a lack of 
atmetnte. 

It is, eqteciaUy interestint that he has not yet dfo- 
covered the greatnets of Johmne* Brdau, whose great 
message in music is almost indispotalny estibliibed, thd 
whose characteristics ss a tender asid ate to patallel to 
those of Profoseoi EiuUan. 


Spain After the War t Retaliation 
and Revenge 

A correspondent recently in Spain writes 
in The Man<^ester Chm'dian Weekly : 

It is estimated that well over IfidOfidC people were 
killed on the battleSelda of Spain; yet the total victims 
of the last two and a half year# must amount to at least 
1,300,000 people, while some estimates of the total number 
killed directly or indirectly by the war—by epidemics, 
wounds, or by acts of retaliation are as much as 2fX)0,000 
—that is, almost 10 per cent of the total population. 

Half the young men of Spahi have undoubtedly been 
exterminated, for most of the men who fell in the war 
were of military age, and the victims of the leprissls were 
also mostly from their nmks. 

The outrages committed by the loyoBsts will be heavi¬ 
ly outweighed by the present persistent campaign of repri¬ 
sals. The Spanish people have shown themselves of a 
vindictive dispositiom-except for the Russians during the 
civil war no nation has shown Mich a tendency towarda 
cruelty as have the Spaniards. Emm the Nazi atrocities 
seem to be “ gentle ” eompared with the methods use.d 
in Spain. 

Even e short journey across Spain gives on idea of 
the enormous number of prisoners. Transport of captive 
“Reds” can be seen everywhere, ,The Government makes 
no secret of these arrests and the papers in Madrid, 
Barcelona, and elsewhere published for several weeks 
long lists of those who hsd been captured and imprisoned 
for some offence committed during the loyalist period. 
Executions are stiU going on in great numbers. 

Probably this is about as accurate a scale for the 
punishment of various offences as it is possible to draw 
up; if a formw loyalist officer is captured and it is proved 
that he volunteered for service in the “Red” Army he 
is, as a rule, put against a wall and shot. If an i^cei 
was called up by the loyalists for service and obeyed, 
but was then promoted, be cornea before a tribunal, and 
may be shot or raav escape with a long sentence of im¬ 
prisonment. A simitar fate awaits Army commissars, poli¬ 
tics! commissars, and party secretaries who are denounced 
by Nationalists. 

It is estimated that 10 per cent of Madrid’s 
population has been killed through reialiations 
carried out by one side or the other. This figure 
does not include those who died fighting or from 
hun^r. 

Any nulitianum who is denounced by Nationalist sym¬ 
pathisers is liable to be shot or put into ptiton. Execu¬ 
tions go on steadily. Military tribunals try the various 
cases of “murder” (any execution under the Republican 
regime is regarded ss murder, and those who were no 
more than agents for carrying out sentences are now liable 
to lose their lives). 

These reprisals are initiated and carried out mostly 
by the civil Government, nnd piitioulariy 1^ the Fdaa- 
giats. The Army remains aloM, except in eome cases. 

Twenty Yean of Yago^Havia 

Dr. Josef Maera writes in tire Zeitschrift 
fuer OeopeHii^ : 

Yngo-Savto has no aigM of being an artificial attte, 
ningud hr Indhidnala, net b it burdoMd by the inclnsimt 
af an nnneceHatily lltea aamher of foreigners. If we 
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put tondicf iU> thlme 4l)|VM|Sc laMt, it on be retarded 
not eniT aa a t«td M^aant ataie. but a aation, that baa 
been oUited to Imm a douddetable part of iu people 
ontridt ita amt faaiHidBt8e> 

Ob Ae dtb OetoW, 1911, repreaentauvea, moadr deput- 
ied ta ^ Oiatt ^ the arntth'davonic peoples, oomiat from 
aQ pi^,4 ^ Attatro-Hunfarian Monarchy, Camiola, 
Cfoina, StemnSa, Bosnia, Hemtorina, Dalmatia, rusme, 
TUaat add Jttria, met together and formed the Nathmal 
CottUeS m Slovenes, and Serbs with Ita main 

^ at Zh|r^< On the 29th October, 1918, diia Nattonal 
CWiMdl became a aoveretga body. 'Hie Crogdait DIM 
Msolred, on diis day, to declare all coastitittional tlea 
and ndetionahipa bmween the Kingdom M Craatia, 
SWmala and Oelmatia, on the mte hand, and the Kingdoms 
of Hungary and Austria, on the other, to be dissolved. 
At the same time, it dedared die so-called “Trittne 
Kingdom," with the addition of Flume, to he an indepen¬ 
dent state. At the and of 1918, the boundaries of the 
state were not yet settled. In 1924, Hatzfeld went to 
Rumania and the Albanisn honndsrf near Lake Ochrida 
waa agreed to. In 1919 Bulgaria had to give up small 
strips of lend near Tirndt, Ctribrod and Bregalnica. 
In 1922, Italy claimed the poaaeasion of llara and th<- 
island of Lagosta. Fiume went to Italy in 192A The 
plelnsoite of resulted in the disappointment of the 
Slovenes shout CtriUthia. . 

The new division of the Wd into 33 administrative 
dimrirts could not suporess the feetinga of separate tradi¬ 
tions in the peoples' minds. The Reforms of 1931, which 
created nine bigger Viceroydbes, apuar to be making 
headway: yet one of the chief complaint of the Croats 
is that mdr own nmlve province has been ton asunder 
among two or mmw Viceroyaltiea. The Slovenes having 
retained Rieir «wn province undivided, their desire lor 
autonomy under a federation is not to strong. 

Neiy problems have cropped up, on account of thia 
Union. Cmntury-old political acparation and diSerenoM 
of cidnral development, deepened by differences of rdi^- 
<ws roiffeaaiont. had given rise to meat disparitiee ii, 
the ptditka] and sodtu structure and in die conception 
about pdHical existence. Econcmio conitiriitioa, weUaic 
and buying power, division of ownership, diatrituilve 
orgsniaationi, etc., were ss different as the Tigh*s and 
laws themseivet. Communioatioa was defeMive. Roads 
leading from Vienna to Triest went thtuagn Slr-vauia, 
and those leading from Bud^pest to flume went ibnugh 
Croatia, vAile crossroads w«e rimost abawt. Only since 
the last five years that these defectt ate being collected, 
vdilch if exp^iting the fusion of the different divisions 
of the state. Distribation of new industries in ihe land 
and opening of new tteanuei of the toil tae lei^ing to 
the same result. 

[Tks. Dn. V, V, GagHAiiK] 


Ediicatioiial Tnealb bi Tni^cagr 

Tlie following notes on BdKwatUon at 
Turkey are reproduced hens from Worid 
Chrittiana ^; 

BtatlatiGs show dial the perCMdage M litann la 1927 
heme dm change of tolterc wasj8.i8. It eaniMr^r be 


over 16J30 today, fpt whik the new letteti ate eaailf 
learned they are dac waiily forgotten. Sinee the majority 
of village schools ate ditee-year schools, die ebuchen 
graduatiigl from those scheds quickly forget di tW 
have learned. Various suggestions sre gb^ os to a 
idutiott of thia proUem, A kw, for edu^pk, m’tbt 
require that after a certain period another examination 
be given; those who have forgotten ^eir reaiReg and 
writing to be peosliiod, those who have retained this 
aidiiy to. be rewarded. It k suggested that all 
employees of eovmninent offices and ol institntiona con¬ 
nected with the government be graduates at least of 
fycees. 

An earnest effort it being made by the government 
to meet this great nerd. Next year, for example, it is 
hoped that SOO new viilage primary schools will be 
opened. The army is dso mng used in this connection. 
It it said that the army itself is really a school in which 
90 per cent no abk to read and write. 

For many years there have been in Turkey social 
centers ongindly calied o/aki (hearths), created to meet 
the todd needa of the young, and to be centere for the 
arousing of intelligent interest in Tnrkidi cultute. Srace 
February, 1932, these centers have been taken over by the 
Peoples Party, the one pdilicd patty of the country, and 
hove been pven the name H<& Em. On February 20 
there were 209 of these “centms," 42 new ones having 
been opened on February 20 in cdebration of the anni¬ 
versary of the orginiration, Theoretically each center is 
organised with tpeciai committees or departments respon¬ 
sible for the following activities: language, history, and 
literature; fine arts; dramatics; sports; socid science; 
viilage work; museums and expositions; lectures and adult 
educatitai; Hhraty and publications. 


b Anjr One Race Snperlor ? 

Dr, Eva J. ROga observes b The CaikoUc 

Wtdd: 

As aa examde of a inistdten raee theory, take, for 
example the idea that Nepxiei are kss intelligent than 
whitef^. Yet fat item oeniidering the Negro as aa- 
iatelli|d», whites iheuh! marvd at the enormous progress 
which hie been made W Ami^oan Negroes since tiieir 
enuadpafiM in 1863 . b all hiatetv, mere ie no sudt 
leomd of VUdft, siknt, pcacekl, dmolt unobserved pro- 
greis la the Negro has mede in America in the past 
sevanty(Gve ynam, with the migration of more than two 
fflilUma Nenoee m the North during and immediately 
aftm dm wnrid War,-«demiik hia lumdicaps sodilly, in 
ecomnUie Bie, in eduMtlon, mid every otlmr way. Some- 
timea endh beeriila aappmt th^ ideas irith the fnttiier 
(henry, tawd am the nation of man’s evdution from kwer 
animm .fmkt, that Ae Negro reaemUea the higher an- 
thtepeida men dMb ban tiie Caueadam, in cradd 
eapadllh lwib uf arin, xecndiag forehead imd mognathoua 
jaw, YiE'm UQ MgM. the Negreee an; me faiAeat 
mmawd Wm ba ape typm wlA their diiCk, xed Rpe in 
oenffMi i^eik i^.hkedkca nnna. add Adt fadr^ 
kaaneaCi b<jWlltriN-kb 9 W>lMme haWiM of the wpm 
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MOSCOW PACT ? 

By GOPAL HALDAR 
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On August 21, Moscow flashed the world 
with the following news as broadcast by the 
Reuter agency: 

It !• offioilllr innounced that » Soviet-Genn»n tr»de 
sad credit agreement wee dgned in Berlin on Saturday 
(Augaet 19) iworidiag for a German credit to Roeeia of 
two hu^r^ million Reichematke for seven year* tt 5 per 
cent intereit for the purchase of German goods within two 
years. Ilie agreement also provides for the sale of 
Russian goods to Germany within two, years to the amount 
of IBO million Reichsmarks. 

Surprises are normal now, and the turmoil 
of iite times presents the people with a ‘ turning 
point’ almost a month. Hence, a student of 
politics can very well known which will 
follow which to lead the tortuous path of 
European power politics to its goal. Still the 
above news must have been a surprise to many. 
Their doubts were deepened by the Moscow 
comments of the day, reported by the Beider: 

The agreement miy improve not only economic, hut 
ilio p^Uctl relatione, writes the Prmda, commenting on 
the German-Soviet Trade Agreement. It is designed to 
relieve the aUnosidierB. 

Hie Itvem says that it can aafely be said that the 
new agreement midce a turning point in the businees rela- 
tiona of tlm two countries. The paper adds that the Soviet 
Union’s purchasea from Germany comprise chiefly machine 
tods and other equipment. 

On the doubting and debating world, so 
king anxiously waiting for Hitler’s march on 
Danzig, a few bourse later burst the following 
message; 

London, Aug. 21. 

OScially the German News Agency announced today 
that Germany and Soviet Russia have agreed to conclude 
a non-aggreaiion pact and Herr von Ribbentrop is going 
to Moscow on Wedneiday to complete the negotiations for 
a pact. 

An official Taia A^cy announcement, confirming the 
impending pact, says: ‘‘ After the coneluaion of the Soviet- 
German Tnde Cr^t Agreement there irote the problem 
of improving the politicd relatione betfteen Geimany and 
dm U. S. S. R. 

*A]i exchange of views on tlds aubjeot, which took 
place between the Govemmentt of Geratny and the 
U S> S. IL. eiUhUihed that both nartiea desire to relieve 
the tenaiMi in Uieir political rdations to dindnate the war 
menace and to conclude a non-aggresnon pact. Conae- 
qeently Harr von Rlbbomrop will i^ve in Moscow in a 
lew dayt lor the eocrosponding aegodations.” 

Politioisns am ptuzlad, parties built on 
floUd ideologic are j^otAed, and peoples and 


nations wonder where they stand in the darken¬ 
ing labyrinth of the age. 

SuHPEiBE—I n Besun and Moscow 

The reactions of the different parts of the 
world are a sufficient measure of the importance 
and unexpectedness that mark this con¬ 
templated agreement (signed on August 23) : 

None of the newspapers comment on Horr Von Ribben- 
trop’s visit. The news came as a shock to Soviet citiaens 
and to foreign observers, who are unable to hazard a guess 
as to the possible effects of the new pact on the three-Power 
negotiations. 

Well-informed Soviet quarters this afternoon expressed 
the conviction that the Soviet-German Non-Aggression Pact 
would not be incompatible with the projected defensive 
alliance between Soviet, Britain and France. The state¬ 
ment is regarded by competent observers as of highest 
significance, indicating the Soviet Government’s intention 
and desire to continue the three-Power anti-aggression talks. 

Berliners rubbed their eyes twice when they read the 
announcement of the impending conclusion of the pact 
with the Soviet in special editions of the morning papers. 

Surprise at this sudden development in the relations 
between Germany and Bolshevist Russia is undisguised. 
The newspapers carry the announcement in the biggest 
possible type but hitherto without comment. The negotia¬ 
tions, kept an exceedingly close secret, were presumably 
known only to a few high officials since there is not one 
Wilhelmstrasse spokesman who does not profess the “ great¬ 
est surprise.” 

Foreign political circles in Berlin regard the move as 
a tremendous success for Germany, completely changing 
the political aituation in Europe and perhaps oidy a begin¬ 
ning of more important d^lopments. The effem on Ger¬ 
many's relations with Spain and Japan is awaited with great 
interest. It is thought that Japan will probably not he too 
pleased with the rapprochement between Berlin and Moscow 
as she had no doubt counted on closer relations with the 
Nazi Powers at the expense of Russia. 

WoBLD Reaction 

T%e midni^t announcement told Britain 
of her diplomatic defeat at Moscow. It was 
felt titat tile agreement would mean an end 
of the Pranco-Russian treaty of mutual 
assigtanoe, cancel out the “Anti-Oomintem 
Pact” and thus form a volfe /ace of Nazi 
diplomatists. The British Cabinet was meeting 
to consider the impending Danzig position, the 
Parliament was surely now to be recalled; but 
meanwhile Britain must calmly and squarely 
stand by the promise the ^ve to inland. 
Poland, however, looked quiet and confident. 



MO^OW pactT 


The Polish view seems to be that the 
news shows, firstly, that the Soviet does not 
wish, as Poland always has believed, to inter- 
Vae European affairs ; secondly, that the 
Soviet c6t5si(^rs Poland strong enough with 
the backing^ie already has received to face 
German aggression, and, thirdly, that Germany 
for her part is carrying on a war of nerves. It 
was an ‘ideological reversal’ for the Nazis, but 
was to remain “another scrap of paper with 
Jber in practice. ” 

Anglo-French attitude towards Poland 
»ould not be changed by the pact, held Pans 
Fiance was greatly surjirised, but admitted 
that the possiblity of such a pact had been 
known for a long time and on many occaaions 

Aston'shment coupled with alarm at 
what is described ns a ‘stunning blow at 
Britain’s peace front’, was expressed in high 
quarters m Washington The position of 
Danzig was considered undennined, Nazis 
thought to have got one of the gratest 
victories, and Stalin was held to have resolved 
to let fasc’st and democratic powers to fight it 
out. 

Of the “Axis” powers, Italy had no 
difficulty in appreciating the Nazi diplomatic 
Inumpli over Franco-Bntish attempts at the 
direction, and Signor Gayda m (hopnaie 
D'TfaUa continued , “ Poland is now isolated 
Britain and France calculated m their engage¬ 
ment towards Poland on the Russian contribu¬ 
tion ; now they must take riSks alone ” 

But .lapan’s reactions were bound to be 
different. For, the pact would end the 
“ encirclement ” of the Soviet, at least on the 
western frontier of Russia. “An entirely new 
situation ” and a new European policy was felt 
necessary, as .Tapan confessed that she at 
any rate had “ learnt bitter lessons on the 
spiritual bond of the Anti-Comintern Pact and 
that there is no weight in Hitler’s realistic 
policy.” 

“ A New Situation ” 

It is an undoubted fact that almost all 
the powers felt that a new situation was 
created and a turning point in European 
politics was reached. There is no denying 
this ; and only two factors need be weighed 
before fully admitting this view. Firstly, the 
actual provisions of the coming agreement 
may, as is usual in such non-aggression pacts, 
leave either side the liberty to denounce the 
pact if the other commits an aggression. And, 
a clause like that would render the proposed 


MOUTH HYGIENE 


It is becoming increasingly difficult under 
modern conditions of life and habits to maintain 
the_ healthy condition of one’s teeth. Nevertheless 
it is all the more essential to take proper care of 
the teeth as no man can be healthy without a set 
of healthy teeth. The food we take, has first to 
be properly masticated in the mouth by the teeth, 
mixed with healthy saliva therein and then is 
sent in to be further digested and assimilated in 
the stomach and the intestines. If the food gets 
contaminated bv the jioisons emitted by unhealthy 
teeth and goes into the system, the man’s health 
is impaired and diseases set in. Thus bad teeth 
miglit often lead to many chronic and fatal 
diseases, such as Rheumatism, Anainiia, Neuras¬ 
thenia, Sprue, Atony, dilatation of the stomach, 
ulcer of the stomach etc. Therefore, the neett for 
proper attention being devoted to the eare of the 
teeth could never be over-emphasised. 

The constant use of a good antiseptic dentifrice 
is a sure security against the contamination of 
the teeth and would ensure their preservstion in 
a healthy and strong condition Neeni Tooth 
Paste is ideally suited for this purpose and is 
within the reach of all. 

Neem Tooth Paste is a more effective and 
convenient modern substitute for the margosa 
(Neem) twigs, the extensive use of which by the 
Indians has been responsible for their strong and 
healthy teeth. In fact, Neem Tooth Paste contains 
not only the essentials of the margosa twigs but 
also other valuable ingredients well known in 
modern dental hygiene for their cleansing and 
prophylactic properties. Thus it is far more 
valuable and useful than the primitive margosa 
twig for cleansing and maintenance of the healthy 
condition of the teeth. 

_ Neem Tooth Paste used twice daily—once first 
thing in the morning and again before retiring— 
strengthens the gums preserves the enamel and 
leaves behind a set of clean white teeth, the envy 
of many a man. It is suggested that the use of 
“Neem Tooth Paste” and “Margofrice” (Neem 
dental powder) alternately—the Paste in the 
morning and the Powder at night or vice versa 
—would be specially good as tUs will ensure the 
best results from these margosic dentifrices. 

Those, however, who prefer to use only a tooth 
powder instead of any paste, could, with advan¬ 
tage, use “Margofrice” which is but Neem Tooth 
Paste in powder form. It is, therefore, equally 
effective and would serve as an excellent dentifrice. 
These two are CALCHiailCO Products and 
are obtainable everywhere. 
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agreement of no political value, except in eo far 
as It may lead to the political changes imme¬ 
diately. Secondly, Europe is so strewn over with 
broken pacts and pledges since the advent of 
this era of MachtpoliMk, that no body can 
put any trust in any agreements. A Pact 
between Hitler and Stalin in particular would 
practically stand no test. 

Keej^g in view these two very imporant 
considerations, we must hold that a turning 
point has been reached. For, the announce¬ 
ment must call for an orientation of the 
policy of the powers. They have proceeded 
so long on the assumption that the warring 
ideologies did not admit of any agreement, and 
that the champions of the rival camps hated each 
other too well to be wise or diplomatir. They 
are now asked to recast their.balance. Political 
and psychological certainties have been rendered 
for them unceitain to a great extent. 


Immediate Effect 

The political positions which the agreement 
is bound to affect immediately, are not far 
to see : vk; Poland, ‘ Peace Front ’ and the 
'Axis’ petition in the Far East. 

Danzig is in immediate danger of German 
invasion; Britain and France have reiterated 
their promise to Poland afresh now. But will 
they now risk a war for Danzig or Poland ? 
Why should Hitler stop short of his in¬ 
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Mahatma Gandhi Completes His 
Seventieth Year 

Mahatma Gandhi complctrs his scventictli 
y( ar this October. May lie live to be a centena¬ 
rian—according to the scriptural and traditional 
Hindu benediction. 

On the 2iid of this month a book of essays 
and reflections on his life and work, edited by 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan, is to be presented to him. 

Gandhiji is admittedly one of the greatest 
personalities of the modem world. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s greatest achievement in 
the field of Indian political endeavour is that 
as the result of his teaching of satyagraha and 
of the campaign of satyagraha carried on under 
his leadership, vast masses of the peole of India 
have come to believe in the practicability of 
winning freedom and independence, to hope for 
it, and to be resolved to win it non-violently 
by making all the sacrifices and undergoing all 
the sufferings that may be necessary. 

The most distinctive feature of his charac¬ 
ter and life is the value attached by him to 
satya an<jl ahimsa, truth and non-violence, both 
in his personal and his public life. This is not 
to say that there have not been famous men and 
men unknown to fame before him who have not 
set the highest value on truth in their indivi¬ 
dual lives and their public activities, including 
political activities. There have been such men 
and among his contemporaries also such men 
perhaps are to be found. Some of these votaries 
of truth, among them being a few statesmen of 
free and independent countries who have held 


the opinion that truth should be observed even 
in diplomacy and international pourparlers and 
relations. Whether in their own practice they 
wholly succeeded in adhering to this view, 
we do not know. In the ease of Gandhiji him¬ 
self there have been on sonii' occasions merely 
literal adherence to truth and lawyer-like ingen¬ 
uity in the manipulation of recalcitrant facts. 

There have been some saintly teachers of 
men who had little or nothing to do witli politics, 
who were perhaps more thoroughgoing votaries 
of truth in their personal life than Mahatraaji. 

What distinguishes Mahatma Gandhi is 
his equal devotion to truth and nop-violence. 
A few very remarkable examples of such devo¬ 
tion to both these virtues are to be found in the 
religious history of India. But those who set 
these examples were not politicians. Mahat- 
maji’s distinction lies in the fact that he aspires 
to strictly adhere to truth and non-violence in 
thought and action even in political work, in¬ 
cluding political struggles for liberty. And Ms 
aspiration has not remained mere aspiration. 
There has been much realization and achieve¬ 
ment also, though not of course full realization 
and achievement. 

In India there have been thoroughgoing 
teachers and practisers of Miimsi in personal 
life before Msiatma Gandhi—^and perhaps more 
thoroughgoing tiian he. Mahatmaji’s distinc¬ 
tion lies in insisting upon ahimsa being made 
a, if not the, cardinal virtue in also the collective 
life of nations and of humanity. He is a 
thorou^going pacifist. He would not have 
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reoourae to physical force and bloodshed even 
for the sake of preserving or regaining national 
freedom. He thinks that national freedom and 
independence can be won by satySgraha rooted 
in abimsi. If national liberation could not be 
won by such means, he would not have it. Thus 
in satytoaha he has found what William 
James calls a moral substitute for war. That it 
has not yet been actually found to be an effective 
substitute would not be considered by idealists 
a valid argument against it. What other ideal 
has been fully realized ?—^they would argue. 

In his devotion to non-violence Mahatma 
Gandhi goes so far as to lay down that even 
when a woman’s chastity is at stake, there 
sliould not be any recourse to violence, as he 
would call it, to save it. Here we entirely 
disagree. 

Anotlier great endeavour of Gandhiji is 
the war which he has declared against ‘ untouch- 
ability.’ He made it a plank of the Congress 
platform at the suggestion and request of Mr. 
V. R. Shinde, a missionary of the Brahmo 
Samaj, the fight against caste of which body has 
always included the destruction of untouch- 
ability. But there is no question that 
Mahatmaji has been the most relentless and 
successful (so far as his success goes) enemy of 
this particular baneful feature of caste. 

Perhaps no sect carries the practice of 
fasting to such extreme length as the Jains. 
But Mahatmaji, though left behind by them 
in the length of the fasts, has found a new use 
for fasting and the practice of sitting dhama, 
namely, putting moral pressure on individuals, 
governments and peoples for gaining moral and 
political ends. 

Mahatmaji is a great tapa^vin. So far as 
the mere severity of penances and austerities 
go, there have b^n far greater tapasvina than 
he. But, unlike them or many or most of them, 
Mahatmaji has practised penance not solely for 
personal spiritual improvement or for the acqui¬ 
sition of religious merit, but also because he 
wants to perfect himself as a brother and 
servant of his fellow-men. 

Others before him have suggested hand¬ 
spinning and hand-loom weaving as a means of 
ameliorating the condition of the masses of 
India. But he has been the first in our machine 
age to revive among the agricultursd people of 
the world on a vast scale the practice of village 
tedustries. He has discovered even some moral 
and BjMritual efficacy in spinning. 

Gma^nji lays the greatest stress on ehasti- 
in the sense Cff complete absitontion from 
sex act. He regards marriage iteeif as a 


concession to human weakness. We do not 
agree. 

fTflr Breaks Out In Europe ^ 

War has broken out in Europe as the result 
of Herr Hitler’s determination to seize Danzig 
and the Corridor by force. It is a fact of 
history that there was a time when Danzig and 
the Corridor were parts of Germany, and that 
their rc-incorporation in that country is justifi¬ 
able may be arguable. The allies of Poland in 
the war wanted* that the German Reich’s claim 
to them should be examined by an independent 
tribunal for the purpose of arbitration. But 
Herr Hitler wanted to seize them by force and 
is still resolved to do so. That was wrong. 

Rightly or wrongly, the world has come 
to be divided into the various States as they 
stand today. If it be felt that in the interests 
of justice there should be re-distribution of 
territory, peaceful methods should be followed 
for such le-distribution. But if force were to 
be resorted to instead, there would be no end 
to fighting. Danzig was formerly part of 
Germany, and then it came to have an indepen¬ 
dent existence. It is possible that it would 
prefer that status to inclusion in Germany. 
Why not let an independent tribunal ascertain 
what justice and self-determination demand ? 
Tlie examination or re-examination of any 
status quo may not be barred by limitation, as 
lawyers would say.. But what is the status quo ? 
It was not very long ago that Germany itself 
was not one State. Some one may take it into 
his head that the pre-Bismarck status quo should 
be restored, and if he comes to have sufficient 
power he may attempt it. If ambition and 
force and fancy are tif have supreme sway, there 
may be wars of territorial redistribution in all 
continents and countries. For example, some 
parts of India were formerly parte of Afghanis¬ 
tan and ex-King Amanulla tried to take them 
by force. Some parte of Afghanistan, again, 
were formerly parte of a Hindu empire, and 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh actually re-incorporated 
some portions of that countiy in his Sikh 
kingdom. 

But if human civilization is to make pro¬ 
gress, forcible inclusion or re-inclusion of miat 
is de facto foreign territory must cease. 

Russia's Invasion of Poland 

There may be various reasons, avowed or 
not avowed, for Russia’s invasion of Priand. 
One is tiiat the Ukrainian and White Russian 
minoritiee in Poland were and are oppressed 
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in Poland and thcrefore-Russia wants their re- 
inclusion in the Soviet. But no independent 
fibimal has given its verdict that they have 
been oppressed. Moreover, it is possible that 
all Ukrainians, in Russia and Poland, may want 
to have and live in a separate and independent 
Ukrainian State of their own, or that the 
Ukrainians in Poland may prefer to be citizens 
of Poland instead of being citizens of Soviet 
Russia. In either case, why should not their 
wishes be ascertained and given effect to ? 

[Since the above wag in type news has 
come of an active Great Ukrainia movement, 
including all Ukrainians in Russia and Poland.] 

The question of racial, relipous and lin¬ 
guistic minorities is a ticklish one. But if people 
wore reasonable and had the same respect for 
others’ rights and susceptibilities as they have 
for their own and were not obsessed by any 
luperiority complex, it would be easy for all to 
live together amicably in spite of differences in 
race, language and relipon. And in fact 
normally the people of India have lived and still 
live amicalily together in spite of those differen¬ 
ces. We have said, ‘ normally, ’ in order to 
exclude from consideration happenings due 
to political devices like the Communal Decision 
and the fanaticism of bigots. 

At present there are not and there can never 
be ‘ exterior-raoe-tight,’ ‘ exterior-religion-tight ’ 
and ‘ exterior-language-tight ’ States, or coun¬ 
tries, or provinces, or regions—^tetes etc., in 
which there ie only one race or religion or langu¬ 
age to the present and futmre exclusion of any 
other. And it is good that it is so, as men would 
be better and happier *by being able to live 
together in a neighbourly manner with others. 

There is no pure race in the world. There¬ 
fore the racial fanatic, lik° the German Nordic, 
is a disturbing element in the world. 

Religious and linguistic fanatics are also 
disturbing elements. 

We cannot support Russia’s invasion of 
Poland on the plea that she wants to bring the 
Ukrainians in Poland under her aegis. Her plea 
that she wants to restore peace and order in 
Poland is a grim impfcrialistic joke. If she 
wanted to have a share of the loot, she would 
stand self-confessed as a brigand. If she 
wants a buffer State between her^lf and 
Germany, that object will be best gained 
gained righteously by helping Poland to remain 
independrat. 


We Refrain, from Discussing 
the War Situation 

The war situation has been changing so 
rapidly, so many surprises being sprung on the 
public, that we have thought it best to refrain 
from commenting on it. 

The Next Census of India 

The next census of India, to be taken 
early in 1941, should be as accurate and free 
from mistakes as practicable. Its reports 
should also contain certain kinds of necessary 
and useful information of a reliable character 
which are generally expected to be found in 
such official publications. 

It is to be regretted that the Legislative 
Assembly has passed the Indian Census Bill 
m a defective form. 

Dr. Pramathanath Banerjca, M. L. A. 
(Central), in moving that the Bill be referred to 
a select committee, observed : 

Sir, this i» a very importuit Bill, and it shxmld 
receive our most earnest attraition. In every country the 
census report is regarded as the most valuable source 
of information regarding the life of its people, and every 
attempt is made to supply not only the most aimurate 
data, but also to present these data in a form which may 
prove ino8t useful to everybody. UnfortunftteJy* Here In 
India conditions are different. The census 
mitted to he very incomplete in India and is fall of 
inaccuracies. My Honourable friend, the Home Member, 
said a few minutes ago that the census report in India 
reaches a very high level and he also said riiat this i® a 
great national effort. Now, I am sorry I cannot see eye 
to eye with him on either of these questions. As regards 
the census report reaching a high level, may I invite hia 
attention to the fact that great inaecuradea crept into 
the last report ? I will refer to an artide by Mr. Dutta 
contributed to the Indian Statutical Ummd, a joumaj 
which ia regarded as authoritative in thia oountry and 
for whose publication the CMtral Government makes a 
large grant. 

Inaccuracies and glaring defects in the 
census report have been pointedi out in The 
Modem Review and PrabSsi also. 

Prom the inaccuracies pointed out in the 
article in the Indian Statistical Journal, referred 
to by him. Dr. Banerjea picked out one which 
may justly lead people to doubt the reliability 
of the other statistical details contained in the 
report. Said lie : 

In The Indian Journal of StaUstios, Volume 3, Part Z, 
September, 1937, there appeand an aitide heaiM, “In- 
accuraoies in die Bengal Ceaaaa Report, 1931.” There 
the whole subject is dealt with from a very scientific 
standpoint and many hutcoaradea are pointed out. Time 
win not permit my going huo these in detail, but I diall 
ifive yon one striking inatance. In die Kidiorgunge Snb- 
dividon of Bangal it is recorded that there Is not a 
single litwate in RacUah. We all know that thia ia a 
tub-diviaion. There are two Engdish High Soboolt la Att 
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tab-dMaion. There is a Sub-dirisional Magistrate, there 
are exerutive and judicial officers, there is a Chairmau 
of the Municipality, and there are members of the Muni¬ 
cipality. And it is surprising lu rote that there is not 
a single literate in English in that sub-division I Are more 
instances needed to iffiow that the Census Report of 1931 
vras inaccurate ? 

Dr Bancrjea proceeded to mention one 
reafion why the census report has now acquired 
added importance. 

The Census Report has now acquired an added 
importance from the fact that representation in the vari¬ 
ous legislatures of the country is now on a communal 
basis. Therefore, the numerical strength of a community 
is an important factor which has to be taken into con¬ 
sideration. And suspicions have arisen in diOerent parts 
of the country with regard to the enumeration of the 
population. I find that a representation has been sent 
to the Government of India, Home Department, with re¬ 
gard to the census by the 'Working Committee of the 
Bengal Hindu Mab-sabha. It is in these words, I shall 
not quote the whole of it, but only a few sentences : 

“There is n feeling diat due to certain reasons, which 
need not be mentioned here, the last Census Record 
did not correctly represent the real numerical strength of 
the Hindu population in the province of Bengal. 

“It is, therefore, desirable that adequate steps should 
be taken and safeguards provided to ensure correct enu¬ 
meration so that the next census may truly represent the 
actual stienglh of the Hindu population in Bengal. 

“We, as representatives of Hindu opinion in Bengal, 
deem it eminently desirable that in every case, where 
primary figures are to be collected in connection with 
the census operations, it should be done jointly by two 
officers of enumerators, one a Hindu and the other a 
Mahomedan.” 

Tlio suggestions made by the speaker in 
this connection deserve support. 

What I suggest is that the census operations should 
be on a strictly scientific basis, and for that purpose you 
should invite the assistance of all statistical institutions 
in the country, particularly, the Indian Statistical Institute. 
In the matter of appointment of officers you should take 
special care to see that the officers enjoy the full confi¬ 
dence of all the eommunities concerned. 

Dr. Banerjea very rightly opposed the 
provision made in one clause of the Bill for dual 
control. Said he : 

Sir, one of the clauses of the BiU provides that the 
Central Government will appoint some of the officers and 
the Provincial Governments will appoint some others. 
Now, this dual control which is contemplated here will 
he unsatisfactory and will lead to trouble. All the officers 
should be appointed by the Central Government—that 
WiR be one solution. 

It is a very unfortunate fact that there is a coitsider- 
aUe amount of communal feeling in the Province and 
the Provincial Covernmiuts may be charged, rightly or 
wrongly, with a desire to infiuence the census opetst'ons. 
The collection and presentation of data relating to census 
ffe very difficult and it is only experts who can do the 
■mA properly. Therefore, I suggest that there should be 
tjlBtisions in the Bill wU^ will ensure that object, name- 

an accurate colleeticn and pro^ presentation of 
data relating to the numni«al itrongth of the popnlation. 


In this connection Dr, Banerjea pointed out 
the defective character of the occupational 
statistics of previous censuses. .- - 

In this connection I may point out that at previous 
censuses the facts relating to the occupations of the 
people were very meagrely dealt with. Now if you look 
at the census of every advanced country, you will find a 
great deal of accurate information with regard to the 
occupations of the people. 

He concluded by observing: 

If you have to deal properly with a subject, there 
must be proper pradsions in this Bill. There are various 
other matters in this Bill which should be gone into in 
Select Committee and, therefore, I suggest that we should 
not allow this Bill to be hurried through this House but 
that we should refer it to a Select Committee where all 
the different matters suggested by me and others may be 
fully threshed out 

But unfortunately the Bill vkis hurried 
through the House. 

Caste Enumeration in Census 

We have not seen the Indian Census Bill 
yet. We do not know whether it contains any 
detailed provisions relating to the different 
kinds of statistiis to be compiled. Hitherto 
the practice has been to count and give the 
number of persons, male and female, belonging 
to each caste in the all-India and provincial 
and States reports. It was reported in the 
papers some time ago that at the next census 
caste statistics will not m general be given in 
the reports, but that an exception will be made 
in the case of the scheduled castes. We are 
not supporters of the caste system. We do not 
observe caste restrictions of any kind in prac¬ 
tice But if the census report is not to rceogniae 
caste, this attitude should be consistent— 
statistics of none of tfie castes should be given. 

If statistics of the scheduled castes are to 
be given, it is only proper that those of the 
“higher” castes should also be given, in order 
that the comparative strength and decrease or 
increase of each caste of each of the two 
divisions of castes may be known. 'Tins is 
necessary for political reasons, so long at any 
rate as communal representation lasts. But it 
is necessary also for scientific investigations 
on the part of ethnologists. 

Linguistic Enumeration in Census 

The number of speakers of each language 
in the different provinces and states of India 
should be accurately counted and recorded. 
This is particularly necessary in the provinces 
of Bihar and Assam. A Bounderies Commis¬ 
sion, promised or suggested officially more than 
once, has been long overdue. Congress, too, 
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has laid down that all'the Bengali-speaking 
areas bordering Bengal, should be re-incoiporated 
in Bengal, 'fijerefore, the Bengali population 
of Bihar and Assam should be quite accurately 
counted. 

Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s 
Miscellaneous Essays 

It is known to the public interested in 
Bengali literature that the Batigiya Sahitya 
Parishad (Bengali Literary Academy) has 
undertaken the task of publishing a centenary 
edition of the works of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee. The volumes hitherto published 
have been noticed in the Reviews and Notices 
section of this periodical. The latest volume 
published contains the great author’s miscel¬ 
laneous essays and articles. It is as carefully 
edited and neatly printed as the previous 
volumes. 

Bankim Chandra is generally known as a 
great novelist. But he was much more. Tliis 
volume of essays and articles show the very 
wide range of his intellectual interests, his 
varied culture and extensive studies, the 
keenness and strength of his intellect, the 
profundity of his thought and his warm and 
enlightened patriotism combined with liberal 
huragnitarianism. For the good of his country¬ 
men he dared to tell them the truth in matters 
relating to their religious beliefs and social 
practices and pointed out * defects in their 
character. 

Sjt. Hirendranath Datta, president of the 
Academy, has classified these articles, contribu¬ 
ted mostly to Bankim Chandra’s own lianqa- 
darshan and a few to Prachar. They number 
38 in all. Seven relate to literature and 
language, four to antiquities, ten to history and 
economics, ten to philosophy and religion, and 
seven are of a miscellaneous character. 

A Combination of Folk Art and 
Folk Literature 

The Calcutta University has recently 
published an attractive illustrated volume com¬ 
piled by Sjt. Guru Saday Dutt, I. C. S., 
entitled PatuS-Sangit. Sjt. Dutt is well known 
for his enthusiastic endeavours to revive 
Bengal’s folk culture in many directions. This 
volume is his latest achievement. 

There is a class of men, a caste if we may 
say so, in Bengal known as patuds whose 
family name or cognomen is Chitrakar (painter). 
Their traditional occupation is (or rather was) 
to paint pictures of mytlmlogioal stories in the 


form of long rolls and show them to people, 
chanting or singing the stories, composed by 
them metrically, whilst unfolding the rolls. 
They thus combine in their persons the twofold 
role of baid or minstrel and painter. Their 
contribution to the mental, moral and spiritual 
enlightenment of the masses, mostly illiterate, 
has been considerable. 

When Sjt. Dutt was district magistrate of 
Birbhum he collected many of the rolls of the 
Patuds and took down many of the metrical 
chants or songs as recited by them. These 
he has now published with a long thoughtful 
and learned introduction. 

Besides appealing to those who are interes¬ 
ted in folk art and folk poetry, the volume will 
be useful to those who study the development 
of the Bengali language and literature. 

An Early Advocate Of An Indian 
Lingua Franca 

For a few years past the Indian National 
Congress has been trjnng to promote the cause 
of Hindi or Hindustani as the lingua franca of 
India, though general unanimity has not yet 
been achieved. It is interesting and instructive 
to find that the need of a common language for 
India was felt about sixty-six years ago by 
Keshub Chunder Sen. He was of the opinion 
that Hindi should be that language. Sjt 
Jogendranath Gupta, a well known publicist, has 
recently brought out the first part of a collection 
of articles which originally appeared in his 
Sulabh Samdchdr, the first pice paper in Bengal 
- -perhaps m India. The first article repro¬ 
duced in this collection is entitled, “What are 
the mce< of achieving unity among the people 
of India I ” One of the means suggested is 
that there should be a common language and 
Hindi is proposed to be that language. This 
article appeared on the 6th of Chaitra, 1280 
Bengali era, that is to say 65 years and 
5 months ago. The compiler, Sjt. Gupta, says 
in his introduction with regard! to this article 
that, though he does not agree that Hindi 
should be India’s common language, his mind 
is filled with wonderment that Keshub Chunder 
Sen thought deeply on the problem of Indian 
unity so long ago and suggested some solutions. 
Sjt. Gupta intends to bring out other parts of 
selections from the Sulabh Samdehar shortly. 

Bombardment of Civilian 
Population 

Both common humanity and the inter¬ 
national war code, if it can be ^ven that name, 
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lequire th** during warfare there should not be 
any deliberate attack on the civilian population, 
particularly women and children. The Japanese 
have not been observing this restriction during 
the Sino-Japanese war. The German high 
command’s threat to bomb and shell open 
towns and villages, since carried out 
extensively, is revelation of the same kind 
of barbarous mentality meant to terrorize 
and demoralize the non-combatant population 
of Poland. 

London, Sept. 13. 

In the Houm oi Commons the Prime Minister refer¬ 
ring to the official announcement from Herr Hitler’e 
headquarters resterday regarding German methods in 
Poland said s " Whatever be the length to which others 
may go, HU Majesty’s Government will never resort to 
deliberate attack on women, children and other civilians 
for purposes oj mere terrorism. If action of the kind 
suggested is t^en, it will inevitably further strengthen 
the resolve of ourselves and our Allies to prosecute the 
war to ensure that the menace we are fighting is finally 
removed.” 

Mr. Chamberlain said that the announcement was in 
flat contradiction to Herr Hitler’s recent statement in the 
Reichstag when he diselairoed any desire to make war 
on women and children. The restrictions, which the 
British and the French had imposed upon the operations 
of their own forces, were based on the condition that 
aimlar matiaint was being observed by their opponents. 
His Majeaty’s Government must, of course, hold them¬ 
selves free it such restraint was not in fact observed, to 
take each artion as they may dtem appropriate.— Reuter. 

The part of Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration 
which we have italicized is quite satisfactory. 
But when he proceeded to say that “ the 
restrictions which the British and the French 
had imposedi upon the operations of their own 
forces, were based on the condition that 
similar restraint was being observed by their 
opponents,” he introduced a qualification which 
was inconsistent with that declaration, though 
the condition laid down was substantially 
identical with Lord Halifax’s previous declara¬ 
tion in the House of Lords that “ His Majesty’s 
Government’s undertaking at the outbreak of 
the war not to bomb undefended places and 
civilian populations was contingent on the 
enemy observing the same restoaint.” 

It is to w hoped that, whatever the 
German armies may do, British armies will 
not be allowed to bomb open towns and 
villages. 

Germany's “ Assurance ” Not To 
Use Poison Gas 

LomoR, Sept. 14 

,,Lord UUfu leveeled in the Honie of Lord* Rut 
Headeteon, when eeking for pteeport presented 
a note enquiriBg vdnther Germany would obeerve the 


lerme of the Geneva Gas Protocol of 192S prohibiting the 
use of poisonous and asphyxiating gas and bacteriological 
methods of warfare. The German Government have now 
replied in the affirmative to this inquiry through the Swfaa. 
Minister in London, wbo is in charge of their interests, 
whilst reserving full liberty of action in the event of the 
provisions of the Protocol being infringed by the enemy.— 
Reuter. 

The assurance is conditional. Even if it 
were unconditional, one could not be sure of its 
inviolability. 

Russo-Japane^ Agreement 

Moscow, Sept. 16. 

As a result of negotiations between the Japanese 
Ambassador and M. Molotov, an agreement has been 
reached between the Japanese-Manchukuo and Soviet- 
Mongolian troops u cease all hostilities. 

The Terms of .Agreement 

Japan and Soviet have agreed to an Armistice regard¬ 
ing the Manchukiio bordei warfare which has been waged 
sporadically over a number of years between Soviet- 
Mongolian and Japanese-Manohukuan forces. 

The terms, according to the official News Agency, 
include maintenance of the line existing as at 10|00 
G.M.T. on 15th September, exchange of prisoners and 
two representatives from each side to meet at the earli¬ 
est date to establish the disputed frontier. 

Americans to Leave Russia 

The U. S. A. State Department has confirmed that 
the United States Embassy in Moscow has advised the 
American citizens to leave Russia. The advice is stated 
to be in accordance with the standing instructions upon 
Embassy procedure in limes of threatened danger. 

The “Red” Enigma 

Russia in still a great enigma in the present fiiropeaiii 
situation, writes Reuter's diplomatic correspondent. 

When the Soviet concluded the Non-Aggression Pact 
with Germany after tu king down a Turko-Brltish offer of 
collaboration in a mutual asustance pact, the general 
belief was that she was seeking to have her hands free 
in the For East. But as events have moved so rapidly 
since then, it is not altogether surprising to find the Soviet 
entering into on Armistice with Japan which, it is sug¬ 
gested, may be followed by a Non-aggression Pact leaving 
Moscow with her hands free in Europe. What use the 
Soviet will make of this liberty is a great problem. 

The suggestion implied in the recent article in the 
Pravda was that the Soviet staking a claim in Poland 
where it alleges there were nearly 10 rwUlion Ukrainians 
and White Russians. 

In this connection, there are two possibilities, firstly, 
there may have been an agreement with Germany in 
respect to partition of Poland, and secondly, Moscow, 
alarmed by the speed of German visitors may be preparing 
to back up her daims to certain territories, if the German 
advance is pushed too far. The mobilisation of four 
million soldiers is in keeping with either alter¬ 
native and con be regarded as an all-purpose measure 
to cover evmy eventuality, while it is aignificant that 
Germany seems to be w much in the dark and uneasy 
about the Soviet attitude aa the rest of the world. The 
Soviet-JaMseie truce should enaMe the Jqianeae to 
devote their energies to diswsing of ffie China inoident, 
bat whether confidence in uie truce will enable them to-. 
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withdraw any of th« three bandred thoatand men con¬ 
centrated on the Soviet-Mongolion border is somewhat a 
moot point. It is difficult to see how mutual Russo- 
Japanese distrust can disappear overnight. The same 
might be aaid even more truthfully of Russo-German rela¬ 
tions. 

In short, the signing of the Soviet-Japanese armistice 
does not cl^fy the situation, but merely introduces a 
new uncertainty.— Reuter. 

Since the publication in India of the part 
of Reuter’s message italicized above, Soviet 
Russia has actually invaded Poland with the 
alleged objects of protecting the Ukrainians 
and White Russians there and establishing 
peace and order in that war-devastated 
country. 

[Later telegrams, dated London, September 
22, state that an agreement has been reached 
between Germany and Russia to carve up 
Poland.] 

Chinese Opinion on Russo-Japanese 
Agreement 

Sept. 16. 

The news of the conclusion of an armistice to end the 
Mongolian border fighting has caused a painful impression 
here although it had been known for some time that 
negotiations on it had been in progress. 

It is pointed out that Russia continued to give 
material assistance to China after the signature of the 
Changfcufeng Armistice, following fighting between the 
Soviet and the Japanese in August, 1938. Hence it is 
considered that the new agreement may not affect Soviet 
assistance to China. 

It is considered that if Japan feels that she enjoys a 
free hand in the Far East without fear of Soviet inter¬ 
vention, she may radically change her policy towards the 
third party rights and interests which may, therefore, be 
in danger of further encroachments, but this may be 
followed by a more positive policy on the part of the 
United States in the Far East.— Reuter. 

Hindu Women's Divorce Bill 
Rejected 

The Central Legislative Assembly ha,s 
rejected by a majority of votes the motion to 
send Dr. Deshmukh’s Hindu Women’s Right of 
Divorce Bill to a select committee. It is 
useless to speculate now what would have been 
the fate of the bill if Congress members had 
been present in the House during the session. 

However defective Dr. Deshmukh’s bill 
may have been, they are wrong who hold that 
Hindu women never had or exercised tte ri^t 
to divorce their husbands under any circums¬ 
tance or ^at such a right is not necessa^ in 
any circumstance. Not to speak of ancient times, 
even at present amraig certain Hindu castes m 
some provinces women have and exercise this 
customary right. As for times gone by, ttiere are 


various texts in different &mritiii which were 
meant to enable women to marry again in certain 
circumstances, in some cases during the life 
time of the first husband. The verse of 
Parasara which has been quoted any number 
of times in support of widow-marriage may 
be quoted also in support of divorce in certain 
circumstances. 

Bihar's Mass Literacy Campaign 

Ranchi, Aug. 18. 

The Special departmental conference in connec¬ 
tion with the mavs literacy campaign which was held at 
Ranchi with the Hon’ble Dr. Syad Mahmud, Minister for 
Education, Development and Employment, in the ohair, 
concluded yesterday after three days' deliberations. 

The present programme and the future policy to be 
pursued in connection with the mass literary campaign 
were discussed at length and it was decided to open four 
thousand Hindustani and two hundred Bengali lihraries 
in the province in areas where intensive work was con¬ 
ducted last year with a view to making the literacy 
permanent. Each library will consist of 200 books and 
will be supplied with one weekly newspaper. The librarian 
will read out and explain to the villagers the news and 
help them to read as well. The books intended for these 
libraries have been specially written for this purpose by 
well-known writers. The total cost towards this scheme 
will amount to about Rs. 22,000. ' Steps are being taken 
to open these libraries by the 15tb of October next. 

Regular classes will also be held for six months more 
in those thanas where literacy campaign was intensified 
last year and will be attended bv those who were made 
literate as well as others who had failed to become 
literate. 

It was further decided that high school students 
should be encouraged to make their homes and neigh¬ 
bourhood literate, each student being expected to make 
at least five persons literate in a year. Competition 
between schools in literacy work will be initiated.— V.P. 

The United Provinces Government supplies 
its libraries with monthly magazines also. The 
Bihar Government should similarly provide 
periodicals for its Hindustani and Bengali 
libraries. 

Vioeroy’s Message to People of 
India for Sympafhy and 
Support 

His Excellency the Viceroy in a broadcast 
message to the people of India said : 

Simla, Sept. 3. 

“You have all heard that early on Friday morning 
the German armed forces invaded Poliak territory. The 
German Government presented no ultimatum. gave 

the Polish Govenunent no waning. Their war planes 
ore reported to he bomking open towns and heavy 
casnaltiss have already been inflicted among the civilian 
population. 

“It is dear beyond any question from what has 
happened that Poland has had to face the 
same threat that Cxechodovokia hod to face a year ago. 
Confronted with the demand that die should aecept 
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tbs <lictttion o{ « ioreign power in relation to her own 
territory and her own aubjecta, Poland has elected to 
•tend firm. At thia moment her troops are bravely defend¬ 
ing dte {tontiat agointt the ruihleaa power that seeks to 
overwhelm her. 

“His Majeaty'a Government and the Government of 
France have made it clear that they etand behind the 
farmer pledges against aggression which they had given to 
Poland. It is in these circumstances that we find onr- 
gelvea at war with Germany today. 

- “ The issues that emerge are clear. Acceptance of the 
policy and the methods wl.ich C -rmany has adopted would 
make life in the world impossible. It would represent a 
triumph of aggression and the supremacy of the rule of 
force. In circumstances such as these there could be no 
security in the world and no peace of mind for any of 
us. The ruthless onslaught of Germany on Poland, without 
a declaration of war, is in keeping with the rest of her 
conduct in this matter. 

“What facea us today is the safeguarding of piinciples 
Vital to the future of h city, principles of inlernational 
justice and internati .... luoialUy, the principle that 
civilized man must agree to sellle disputes between 
nations by reason and not by force, the principle tiiai 
in the affairs of men the law of the jungle, the will of 
the atrongest, irreapective of right and justice, cannot be 
allowed to prevail. To fail to ke up this challenge 
would be to destroy for mankind any hope of true pro¬ 
gress and true development. So long as this cruel and 
nitbleas thing is in the world, there can be no freidum 
of the spirit for humanity. 

India’s Task 

“Nowhere do these gieat principles mean more than 
in India. There is no country that values them more 
highly than India, and none that has at all times been 
more concerned to safeguard them, llis Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment in entering the war have done so with no selfish 
aims. They have done so to safegiiaid vital principles 
affecting all humanity; to ensure the orderly progress of 
oivilizatian; to see that disputes are settled biMween 
nations, not by the arbitrament of force, but b> ...lutable 
and peaceful means. They have spaied no effoii to jvoul 
calamity that now threatens the world. 

“1 do not propose to speak to you at length this 
evening. Far more important than anything that I can 
lay to you must be the response of each one of you 
to this tremendous issue. With me, I am certain, 
yon srill feel that in the stern end testing days that 
lie before us victory—the triumph of the right—will not 
be secured by arms alone. We shall all of os have to 
depend upon those inner and spiritnal forces which in 
all the great emergencies of life bore the true and un¬ 
failing source of strength and fortitude, 

Apfeai. to Pson.E 

“In a OBttse such as this the whole-hearted sym¬ 
pathy and the support of all in this _ great country, 
whaler in British India or i-r the Indian States, wiU, 
I am certain, be forthcoming without distinction of class, 
of creed, of race, or of political party. 

I am confident that on a day in which all ^t is 
moat precioas and most significant in the civiliza¬ 
tion of the modem world stands in peril, India will make 
hex eontiibution on the side of human freedom to against 
the rale cf force, and wiU play a part worthy of her place 
among the great notions and the historic civilizationa of 
the woriA”—vf. f*. 

, The principles which the Viceroy has 
<nqg^|ated we indeed very great. And he is 


right also in observing that nowhere do they 
mean or are valued more than in India. It is 
also true that no country has been more 
concerned to safeguard these vital principles 
than India. There is no question that India’s 
real convictions and character will be manifested 
in practice, that “ India will make her contribu¬ 
tion on the side of human freedom,” and that 
“ she will play a part worthy of her place 
among the great nations,” when she feels 
unclogged and is recognized in practice as 
“ among the great nations ” of the world of 
free men. 

Rabindranath Tagore and Some 
other Bengal Leaders on the 
War and India’s Duty 

On the 8th * of September last the Poet 
Rabindranath Tagore, Acharya P. 0. Ray, 
Sir Manmathanath Mukherjee, Sir Nilratan 
Sircar, Sj. Ramauanda Chatter,iee, Si. B. C. 
Chatterjee, Dr. Syaraaprosad Mookeijce, 
S,i. S. N. Bancrjee, Sj. N. K. Ba«u and 

N C. Chatterjee i'^sued the following 

‘ciucnt regarding the war and the duty of 
India ; 

“ At thia supreme crisis which threatens not individual 
countries alone but the -ntire falric of civilization, the 
duty of India is clear. Her sympathies are with Poland. 
She must stand by Britain and resist the disastrous policy 
of domination by force. No Indian would desire even in 
his own country’s interest that England should lose the 
battle for freedom shp is fighting today. In that contin¬ 
gency the realisation of Indian independence will be 
retarded. India will then start a new chapter of slavery 
under fresh alien domination. 

To enable India tp fight for others, she must be able 
first of all to defend herself. One of the greatest 
tragedies of Indian life and condition today is that she 
has been rendered bopalessly unarmed and untrained. 
The first step, therefore, is to mobilise the youth of the 
country, without dislincUon of province, race or faith and 
provide for them effective miiitary training. Speak¬ 
ing for Bengal she must have a militia of her own. All 
must feel by deeds and not words that they are fighting 
on a footing of equality for the defence of their country, 
for the protection of their own liberty as much as of othera. 

If India’s duty to Britain at this crisis is clear, no 
less clear is En^and’s duty to India. The Bengalee 
Hindus specially have been reduced to a slate of serfdom 
in the land of their birth mainly on account of the Com¬ 
munal Deciuon and from eveiy corner of the country they 
ask today in one united voice for fairplay and justice. 
A new outlook is required of Britain towards India. We 
are onrselves without freedom and it » not in hamaa 
nature lor a people in bondage to feel any real enthusiasm 
for fighting for the liberty ^ any foreign country unleaa 
they know this will lead to thnr own emandpotion. We 
say this not in a spirit of base bargain or for 
raising controversies at a time when unity is essen¬ 
tial. fot we consider it of supreme impwonoe that 
England and India should know eaeh other’s mind vritbont 
nsemtion. 'When we apeak of jaadee to India or nfer 
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apeciaHy to Bengal, we stand iiledged to the same righteous 
cause for which England, France and Poland are nghtiag 
today. For the sake of the peace of the world England 
should not miss this ^eat opportunity for estab¬ 
lishing ever-lasting friendship with India by restoring self- 
rule to her in order that a free India may freely render 
sU possible help for the preservation of democracy.— U. P. 

National Liberal Federation of 
India and the War 

A meeting of the Working Committee of 
the National Liberal Federatidh of India was 
held on the lOtli September last. Members who 
were unable to be present had sent their views 
to the Committee The Committee after con¬ 
sidering all views, passed the following 
resolutions : 

The Working Committee of the Nationel Liberal 
Federation of India views with serious apprehension the 
international situation which haa necessitated a declaration 
of war on the part of Britain and France to meet Nazi 
aggression against Poland. The Liberal Party has always 
stood for democracy and freedom and has repeatedly 
expiesscd its opposition to Nazi Fascist policies and 
methods of settling differences between nations by force 
instead of by peaceful negotiation. Such meihods and 
policies are entirely repugnant to liberal principles. The 
Committee deems it its duty to express its considered view 
that in this crisis, India should unhesitatingly and uncon¬ 
ditionally support the democratic powers by every poss ble 
means so that they may come out victorious in the struggle. 
This is not the time for bargaining though India’s grievances 
are grave and many. 

The Working Committee appejls to other political part¬ 
ies to take a broad view of the situation so that the country 
is left in no doubt as to its duty in the present ciisis which 
is definitely to range itself on the side of Britain. 

While the Working Committee is emphatically of 
opinion that support to be g'ven to Britain at the present 
juncture must be ungrudging and unconditional, the Com¬ 
mittee appeals to His MajestjPs Government and the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to create such ysychological conditions 
in the country as will lead to a general political appease¬ 
ment and ensure complete co-operation on the part of the 
people of India by cementing friendly relations. 

In particular the Committee appeals to Government 
to hasten the replacement of the present form of Central 
■Government by a Government responsible to the public. 

The Committee also urgea that steps be taken to ^ 
move all causes of distrust that the present military policy 
arouses and to create a modern and effic.ent Indian defence 
force so as to enable India efiectively to defend itaelf 
against foreign aggression.— A. P. 

TTie last three paragraphs of the resolution 
■are in reality conditions precedent to India’s 
full co-operation, thouirli tiiey are expressed in 
the fonn of appeals. They are not bargaining 
conditions. But unless they are fulfilled India 
will not be in a position to render all the help 
which she is willing to render and capable of 
i rendering. 


Hindu Mahasabha on India 
and The War 

“ India and the War ” is the subject of a 
lengthy resolution which the Working Committee 
of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha released to 
the Press on the 10th September. 

The resolution “ inter alia ” says that as the task of 
defending India from any military attack is ol common, 
concern to the British Government as well as Indians them¬ 
selves and as the latter were not in a position to oartv 
out that responsibility unaided, there was ample room for 
co-operation between India and England. To make such 
co-operation efiectiv, the Mahasabha urges the introduction 
of responsible Government at the Centre, the revision of 
the Communal Award, modification of the Arms Act t.i 
bring it on a par with that prevailing in England and th ■ 
expansion of the Indian Territorial Force. The resolu¬ 
tion urges removal of the distinction of martial and non- 
martial classes, complete Indianisation of the army as earlv 
as possible, and the intensification of the training of 
tile cadets of the Indian Military Academy in all branches 
of warfare so that an effective defence force may 
be ever ready at hand. 

The Government is also asked to take iteps to encour¬ 
age the Indian firms to start manufacture of aero-engines 
and motor engines and implements of modern warfare, so 
that India m’ght be made sell-sufficient in armaments. 

What the Mahasabha f‘ urges ” is necessary 
to enable India to pull her full weight, 
though it is not a bargaining condition. 

Hindu Marru 

By another resolution the Mahasabha calls upon the 
Hindus throughout India to organise a Hindu Nat'onal 
Militia between the ages of IS and 40. It further con¬ 
demns “ the spirit of bargaining and of taking advantage 
of the present crisis for the promotion of purely com¬ 
munal interest at the expense of national well-being’* and 
urges the Hindus to guard their rights end privileges. 

“The Hindu Mahasabha respectfully brings to the 
notice of His Excellency the Viceroy," says another 
resolution, “ that the Congress does not represent the 
Hindus and that no settlement will be acceptable to the 
Hindus if arrived at behind the bark of the Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha in consequence of any bargain between the Goyern- 
ment on one side and the Moslem League andjor the 
Congress on the other.” 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar, President, Hindu 
Mahasabha, presided and the meeting was 
attended by about 100 Hindu leaders including 
Dr. B. S. Moonje, Kunwar Chandkaran Sarda 
(Ajmere), Mr. Jatnnadas Mehta, Baba Saheb 
Khaparde (Nagpur), Dr. Syama Prasad 
Mookerjee, Mr. S. N. Banerjee, Mr. N. C. 
Chatterjee (Calcutta), and Dr. P. Varadarajulu 
Naidu (Madras).— A. P. & V. P. 

Rabindranath Tagore an the 
European War 

At the request of his friends in Europe 
and England, Dr. Itabindranath Tagore boa 
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iseut'd the following statement setting forth lu> 
opinion on the war : 

“The conscience of the world has been profoundly 
shocked at the latest manife^tion of the arrogant un* 
liidtteonsness of the present ruler of Germany; this is 
bat the culmination of a long series of intimidation of the 
weak, from the suppression of the Jewish people in the 
Reich to the rape of that gallant and truly liberal state 
of Czechoslovakia. 

“Through the mouth of Mahatma Gandhi the voice 
of my country has already been raised in moral con¬ 
demnation of the inhumanitv which has plunged the 
world Into this insensate carnage, to satisfy the vain¬ 
glorious whims of an individual and his associate5. Our 
voice may not perhaps reach the ears of the faction in 
power in Germany, for it Is not borne on the wings of 
nigh explosive shells. I can onlv hope that humanity 
may emcige triumphant and that decencies of bfe and 
freedom for the oppi ssed peoples may be firmly esiab- 
Jished for all timr> to come in a world purified through 
this terrible batii vi b'ood.” 

Discussion On Present World 
Crisis At Bengali 
P. E. Club 

Tlio need of maintniiiing closi’ contact witli 
the intellectuals of othei' lands with a view to 
upholding the ideals of civilization during the 
present world crisis was strc'sed by Dr. Amiya 
C. Chakravarti in the course of n talk at the 
general meeting of the members of the Bengali 
P. E. N. held in the afternoon of September 10. 

War, he said, was insensate, and released passions 
and forces which could but mar the splendid edifice of 
civUisatiou men had ^en centuries to build and infinite 
pains to maintain. The duties of writers were clear. 
They were to speak for the oppirassed, sympathise with 
the sufferers and hold out hopes to all of a better order 
to the establishment of which the efforts of the entiie 
human race should be directed. 

Dr. Kalidas Nag, Dr. P. C. Bagchi and 
Prof. Hiran K. Sanyal also addressed the 
meeting. 

Calcutta CUizm*s Resolutions at 
the Present Crisis 

At a meeting of representative citizens of 
Calcutta held on the lOth September at the 
Council Chamber of the Corporation of Calcutta 
under the presidency of the Mayor the following 
resolutions were adopted : 

1. That this meeting of the representative citizens 

Odcutta hereby resolves to wholeheartedly co-operate 

with Government in the defence of this country and in 
reristing the menace of Hitlerism whidbi today threatens 
the civilization and freedom of the human race. 

2, Th»t in consideration of the past miliury ser¬ 
vices rendered by the Bengalees to ^ catzse of the 
Empire and with a view to enabling them to take 
legitimate pride fn the defence of th<& modiHland In 

^ the present ciiiis, this meeting earnestly retpieetB the 


Government of India to accord immediate sanction to*^ 
the formation of at least two Regiments composed entirely 
of Bengalees. 

3. That in view of the recent proposai of Government 
to modernise the Indian Army, this meeting urges the 
Government of India to accord their sanction to tlm 
formation of an additional mechanised unit composed 
entirely by Bengalees. 

4. That the Bengalee Ex-Service Association be ask¬ 
ed to form a Committee of representative citizens with 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Stnha as Chairman, to give effect to 
the Resolutions pasred in this meeting and to suggest 
what further and other services may be rendered by the 
people of this province during the present war. 

5. That copies of the Resolutions adopted in this 
meeting be immediately forwarded to Their Excellencies 
the Viceroy, the Commander-in-Chief in India, the 
Governor of Bengal and also to the Generd Officer Com¬ 
manding, Presidency and Assam Districts. 

Among the movers, seconders and supporters 
of the resolutions* were persons like the Nawab 
Bahadur of Murshidabad, Acharya Sir P. C. 
Ray, Mr. Justice Cham Chandra Biswas, 
Hon’blc Sir B. P. Sinha Ray, Sjl. T. C. Goswami, 
Sjt. J. N. Basu, Lord v^iitha, Hon. Mr. Azizul 
Huquo, the Slieriff of Calcutta, Mr. J. C. 
Mukherjee, and Sir Nilratan Sircar. 

Major Tee while supportinc the resolution said that 
he could state that their request would not fall on deaf 
ears. The spt^aker said that Indian Territorial recruit¬ 
ment was open and any Bengalee who liked could get 
himself enlisted. He advised the youths of Bengal to 
cut every other consideiations out and render their ser¬ 
vices to their King and country. 

Congress WorkingCommittee*s 
Statement on the War 
Situation 

The following is the full text of the state¬ 
ment which has been issued by the Congress 
Working Committee qp the situation created by 
the war: 

The Working Committee have given their earnest 
consideration to tlw grave crisis that has developed owing 
to the declaration of war in Europe. Hie principles 
which should guide the nation in the event of a war have 
been repeatedly laid down by the Congress and only a 
month ago this Committee reiterated them and expressed 
their displeasure at the flouting of Indian opinion by the 
British Government in India. As a first step to dissociate 
themselves from this policy of the British Government, 
the CosunittM called upon the Congress members of the 
Central L^islative Assembly to refrain from attending 
the next session. Since then the Britiidi Government have 
declared India as a belligerent country, promulgated 
Ordinances, passed tbe Government of Indte Act Amend¬ 
ing Bil] and taken other lar-readung measures which 
affect the In^as people vitally and dreumseribe and 
limit tlm powers and tc« aetivittes of the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments. 

Hie Congress has repeatedly declared its entire 
disapproval of the ideology and practice of Fascito 
and Narism and their gloriffiiation of vw and 
violence uid the suppression of tfie homan q^irit 
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It h&B condemned the a^greseion in which they 
have repeatedly indulged and their sweeping away of 
well-established principles and recognised standards of 
civilised behaviom. It has seen in Fascism and Nazism, 
the intensification of the principle of imperialism against 
which the Indian people have struggled for many years. 
The Working Committee must, therefore, unhesitatingly 
condemn the latest ^gresuon of the Nazi Government 
in Germany against Poland and sympathise with those 
who resist it. 

The Congress has further laid down that the issue 
of war and peace for India must be decided by the Indian 
people. The people of India have in the recent past 
faced great risks and willingly madci great saciifices to 
secure their own freedom. 

If the war is to defend the statits quo of imperialist 
possessions, colonies, vested interests and privileges then 
India can have nothing to do with it. If, however, the 
issue is democracy and a world order based on democracy 
then India is intensely interested in it. The Committee 
are convinced that the interests of Indian democracy do 
not conflict with the interests of British democracy or of 
world democracy. 

[The foregoing paragrapli says in effect, 
wifciiout formally laying down any condition, 
that India’s wholehearted co-operation in the 
war depends on the actual recognition of demo¬ 
cratic principle, in the government of India. ] 

If Great Britain fights for the maintenance and exten¬ 
sion of democracy then she must necessarily end imperi¬ 
alism in her own possesions and establish full demo¬ 
cracy in India and the Indian people must have the right 
of self-determination by framing their own constitution 
through a Constituent Assembly. A free democratic Ind'a 
will gladly associatee herself with other free nations for 
mutual defence against aggression ^and for economic co- 
peration. She will work for the e'stablishmenl of a real 
world order based on freedom and democracy utilising 
the world's knowledge and resources for the progress 
and ndvancement of humanity* 

[Call it a “condition" or not, this is the 
same idea as has been expnessed in the statement 
issued by Rabindranath Tagore and others on 
September 8—only it is worded differently.] 

The crisis that has overtaken Europe is not of 
Europe only but of humanity and will not pass like crises 
or wars leaving the essential structure of the present-day 
world intact. It is likely to refashion the woiH for 
good politically, socially, and economically. This crisi* 
is the inevitable consetpience of the social and political 
conSicts and contradictions which have grown alarmingly 
since the last Great War and it will not be hnally re¬ 
solved till those conflicts and contradirtions are removed 
and a new equillibriiun established. The equillibrium 
can only be based on the ending of the domination and 
exploitation of one country by another and on a re¬ 
organization of economic relations on a juster basis for the 
common good of all. India is the crux of the probiem 
and no refaabioning of the world can succeed which 
ignores tWs yital problem. Vilh her vast resources she 
must plsy an im^rtant part in any scheme of world 
re-organization. 

But she can only do so as a free nation whose 
-energiea hm been ndeiaed to work for this great end. 


[Tljis observation has been anticipated in 
the Tagore and other Bengal leaders’ statement.] 

The Working Committee have noted that many rulers 
of Indian Stales have offered their services and resouroes 
and expressed their desire to support the cause of demo- 
eraev in Europe, If they must make their professions in 
lavonr of democracy abroad sincere, the Committee would 
suggest that their first ooneem should be the introduction 
of democracy within their own States in which today un¬ 
diluted autocracy reigns supreme. The true measnro of 
democracy is the ending of Imperialism and Fascism 
alike and the aggression that has accompanied them in 
the past and the present. Only on that basis can a new 
order he built up. In the struggle for that new world 
order the Committee are eager and desirous to help in 
every way but the Committee cannot associate themselves 
or offer any eo-operation in a war which is conducted 
on imperialist lines and which is meant to consolidate 
imperialism in India and elsewhere. 

In s,'*w, however, of the gravity of the occasiim and 
ihe fact that the pace of events during the last few days 
has often been swifter than the working of men’s minds 
the Committee desire to take no final decision at this 
stage so as to allow for the full eliitidation of the issue# 
at stake, the real objectives aimed at and the position of 
India in the present and in the future. The Working 
Committee, therefore, invite the British Government to 
declaie in unetpiivoeai terms what their war aims are 
in regard to democracy and imperialism and the new 
order that is envisaged in particular, how these aims aio 
going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the 
present. Do they include the treatment of India as a 
free nation whose policy will be guided in aocordanee 
with the wishes of her people ? 

A clear declaration about the future pledging the 
Government to the ending of Imperialism and Fascism 
alike will be welcomed by the peojde of all counlriea, 
but it is far more important to give immediate effect to 
It to the largest possible extent, for only this will con¬ 
vince the people that the declaration is meant to be 
honoured. The real test ol any declaration is its applioa- 
lion in the present, for it is the present that will govern 
action today and give shape to the future. 

[Arc not tuese a “ condition’’ substantially, 
though not in so many words ?] 

War has broken out in Europe and the prospect ia 
terrible to contemplate but war has been taking its heavy 
toll of human life during the past year in Abyssinia, 
Spain and China. Innumerable innocen; men, women 
and children have been bombed to death from the air 
in open cities. Cold-blooded massaeres, torture and ut¬ 
most hurailiatioB have followed each other in quick suc¬ 
cession during these years of botror. That horror grows 
and violence and the threat of violence shadow the world 
and unless checked and ended will destroy the precious 
inheritance of past ages. That horror has to be chedeed 
in Europe and China but it vrill not end till ita root 
causes of Fascism and Imperialiam are removed. To that 
end the Working Committee are prepared to give their 
co-operation but it will be an infinite tragedy if even this 
terrible war is carried on in the spirit of imperialiam 
and for the purpose of retaiiiing this structure which is 
itself the cause of war and human degradation. 

[So far 88 we cati see, this war !« being 
carried on by Germany and Russia in aalt 
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imperialifltic spirit, but not so by Britain and 
France.] 

The Working Committee wish to declare that the 
Indian ^ple hare no quetrel with the German people 
or the Japanese people or any other people bat they have 
a deep-rooted quarrel with the systeme which deny free¬ 
dom and are based on violence and aggression. They do 
not look forward to a victory of one people over another 
or to a dictated peace but to a victory of real democracy 
for all die people of all countries and a world freed 
from the nightmare of violence. 

The Committee earnestly appeal to the Indian people 
to end all internal conflict and controversy and in this 
grave hour of peril to keep in readiness and hold together 
os a united nation calm of purpose and determined to 
achieve the freedom of India within the larger freedom 
of the world. 

Teaching of Bengali In Allahabad 
Vniwersiiy 

Mr. A. C. Mukherji, M.A., president, 
Allahabad University Bengali Litt'racy Union, 
writes ;— 

With a view to oflering facilities to students of the 
University desirous of studying the Bengali language and 
literature, the Vice-Chancellor has authorised the Uni¬ 
versity Bengali Utsrary Union to hold regular classes in 
the Oriental Department from September 1 (from 3-15 
p.m. to 4 p.m.) on all working days of the University, 
^ese Classes will be divided into three sections each 
section meeting twice a week on days to be announced 
later. 

(o) Primary Section : To teach the Alphabet and 
a First Course. 

(6) Secondary Section; Test book, Calcutta Uni- 
ver^ty Matrieulstion Selection. Rap d Reader, ‘ Bindur 
Chhele’ Iw Sarat Chandra Chatterji. 

(c) Higher Section; Coarse to be announced later. 
The minimum qualification for admission to this section 
(c) will be the knowledge of Bengali upto the High School 
standard. 

Regular teaching will commence from the first week 
of S»tember. Lessons will be given by Mr. Sukamal 
Das Gupta, M.A. Candidates desirous of joining any 
of the above classes are requested to give their names 
to the President of the Literary Union, or to Mr. Sukamal 
Das Gupta, C o Mr. S. C. Deb, English Department, 
University of Allahabad, or to the Secretary, Mr. G. D. 
Mukherji, Physics Department. 

No tuitian fee will be charged. 

Bengal Students Go for Training 
to Mayurbhanj 

Baiupada, Aug. 2B. 

A hatch of 18 students accompanied by 3 teachers 
from the Rural Reconstruction Institute of Gosaba (Sun- 
dttbans, Bengal) arrived here to undergo training in 
cottage industries agriculture, etc., from ue State Insti¬ 
tutions. The students will visit the Puna Chandra Indus- 
trld Institution, Manchabandha and Takhtpur Farms, 
Biripada Central Jail and other places. They wOl receive, 
as usual, necessary help from the diferent departments 
of the State.— V. F. 

It is orediUtble to Mayurbhanj that students 
have to go to it from Bengal for training, but 


it is not creditable to Bengal that the province ■ 
does not contain a sufBcient number of institu- - 
tions to train students for the different cottage 
industries of the province and for growing the 
different kinds of crops which can be raised here. 

“Forward Bloc” on the International 
Situation 

Bombay, Sept. 17. 

Resolutions passed at the recent meeting of the All* 
India Working Committee of the “Forward Bloc” at 
Wardha were iasuad to the Press today. 

The present international situation was discussed at 
great len^h by the Committee. The Committee regretted 
that even after the declaration of war the Congress 
Working Committee had been slow in making up ita 
mind as to its duty in the crisie, despite the clear and 
unequivocal directions contained in the Haripura reso¬ 
lution on foreign policy and war danger.—.4. P. 

V. P. Tenancy Bill Passed 

Ldcknow, Sept. 16. 

The U. P. Council today passed the Tenancy Bill 
with only one dissentient. Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwoi, 
Revenue Minister, winding up the debate, pointed out 
that it was a matter of satisfaction that the long-standing 
controversy was going to end and hoped that the enact¬ 
ment would restore tranqnilbty in the countryside. 

Chaudburi Akhtar Hussain, who championed the cause 
of the opposition, said the Bill was opposed by 
zamindars because it was not wanted and it would 
not lead to agricultural prosperity. Its defects oul- 
nnmbered its merits. He warned the Government that 
the validity of the Bill would be questioned and the 
Government might have to pay heavy damages for breach^ 
of contract.— V. P. 

Plea For Recognition of Bengali 
by Indian Universitks 

The Calcutta University has for decades 
ri cognized the principal languages of India for 
its examinations an^ made arrangemraits for 
that purpose. We have more than once drawn. i 
attention to this “ national ” aspect of this un»- 
versity’s work and pleaded for the reciprocation 
of its liberal outlook on rite part of other 
universities of India by recognizing Bengali as 
a subject for their examinations. In various 
conte^ and connections we have made this 
appeal through PrabSsl and The Modem- 
Review. It pves us much pleasure to notice,, 
therefore, that the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Syndicate of the Calcutta University have rea¬ 
lized the desirability of includiz^ Bengali a8> 
one of rite subjects for the different examina¬ 
tions of Indian Universities of different 
provinces. It is reported in the papers that the 
Registrar of the Calcutta University has been • 
authorized to issue a circular letter on the 
subject, of which the following is a draft; 

I *ai desired by the Hon. the Vioe-Chiaoeilor und^ 
Syndicate to addteat yon on the Mibjeet of the daub— 
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ability of including Bengali as one of the subjects for 
the different exeminations of your University Board if 
it has not already found a place in the curriculum. 

It need hardly be pointed out that Bengali language 
occupies a prominent place in the <‘cheme of study of this 
University. It is taught for all the different examinations 
of this University, tdx.. Matriculation, Intermediate, B.\ 
(Pass and Honours) and M.A examinations. Under the 
new Regulations it is the medium of instruefon and 
examination at the Matriculation stage, 11118 has been 
rendered possible only because the Bengali literatme is 
so vast and rich. Other Indian languages are not how¬ 
ever negVeted in this University. It will appeal from 
the accompanying extracts from the f^gulations that the 
following languages are also prescribed for all examina¬ 
tions from the Matriculation to the B.A stage; **Benga1i, 
Hindi. Uriya, Assamese, Urdu, Burmese, Modem Arme¬ 
nian, Modem Tibetan, Khasi. Telegu, Marathi. Cuxarati. 
Maithili, Tamil. Kanarese, Malayalam. S nhalese, Caro, 
Manipur, Portuguese, Lu'»hai and Santali.” At the M A. 
stage provmon has been made for the following; Bengali, 
Hindi. Urdu, Uriya, Guzarati and Assamese. 

Facilities fob Students 

Students belonging to other prov nces are thus given 
the choice of offering their mother-tongue as their 
vernacular for their examinations. As for example, if a 
student having Urdu or Hindi or Marathi or Telegu as 
hjs mother-tongue migrates to this University and wants 
to continue his studies hnm ih Matriculation to the B A. 
stage he has the same facilities as a Bengali student has 
for the purpose of studying his own language. 

The Hon. the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate find 
that there arc some Universities or Boards in India 
where the claims of an important Indian language like 
Bengali has not been recognized even as an optional 
language As a consequence Bengali students residing 
outside Bengal experience great difficulties and^ have 
often to g^ve up the study of the language which is 
their mother-tongue. Again there are manv who are 
interested in Bengali but are greatly handicapj^d in the 
absence of any provisions for it in the ourriculuin of 
study. 

In view of the above circumstances, I am desired to 
suggest that necessary provision may be made for the 
introduction of Bengsdl as an optional subject for the 
different examinations of you? University or Board and 
riie policy followed by this University for the last 30 
years may he reciprocated. 

It is pleasing to note in this connection that 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad Univer¬ 
sity has informally sanctioned and encouraged 
the teaching of Bengali in that University. Its 
inclusion in that University’s course of study 
for its examinations may be expected to follow. 

Adjournment Motion to Discuss 
Chatfield Report Lost 

On the 18th September Dr. Hirdaynath 
Kunzru moved the adjournment of the Council 
of State (Caatral) to discuss the Chatfield 
Report. His motion was lost. 

Pandi* Konaro. moving the adjoamment of the 
Coonoil to diacon the Chatfield reiwit and the dedaions 
of the Britidi Government thereon mostly dwelt on the 
onutitntional aa]>ect of the question. He said that so 


far they were told that the army in India was kept at 
minimum streni^ required for the country, it was for 
the first time that the British Government had admitted 
that at least one-tenth of India’s army conld hr em¬ 
ployed outside Ind'a, he asked whether India alone was- 
interested in the defence of Suez and Singapore. Vhat 
about Australia and New Zealand, he enqnin^. 

Pandit Kunzru said that 
the Government of India Art and the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee were clear that no part of Indian troops could 
be employed outside India but were to be maintained 
for the defence of India. To get out of this legal diffi¬ 
culty, they had laid down that frontiera of India had 
been extended to the Middle and Far East. He did not 
know where this process of extending the frontiers would 
end. and the rontributiona made by Mis Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment gave no right to the British Government to use 
Indian forces in the way they were being used. Alluding 
to the Chatfield recommendation for Increased manufacture 
of armaments in India, the speaker enquired whether the 
Government would make India self-supporting in alt 
kinds of armaments and whether aeroplanes would also 
hr manufartured in India. 

Mr. Hossain Imam would neither support 
the motion nor the Government. 

lie doubted the legality of Hie Majesty’s Goyem- 
ment moving troops out of Indfh without necessary legis¬ 
lation hy the British Parliament. For he was confident 
that undei the existing iaw Indian troops could not Be 
emploved out of India at India’s expense. 

Mr. Sapru fear6d that 

the Chatfield Committee had dealt a death-blow to 
India’s claim for Dominion Status and w'th dyarchical 
cuntiol of Indian army they could never have Dominion 
Status within the meaning of the Statute of Westminster. 
“If my reading is correct then you ere not true to the- 
pledges given to India regarding Dominion Status.” 

Mr. Ogilvic, Defence Secretary, replying to 
ihe debate said that 

most of the discussion was outside the purview of the 
adjoamment motion, while as far as the constitutional 
and political aspects were concerned, it was no conoerD' 
of the Government of India, the British Government or 
the Chatfield Committee. Similarly Indianisatiott did not 
fall within the terms of reference of the Chatfield 
Committee. The defence secretary was satisfied tlut most 
of the members of the Council and a large number ont- 
side were satisfied with the deeirion of His Majeatya. 
Government. “I have hardly seen a decision of the 
Government so favourably reoaived M tlda one.” He- 
was sure that India within or without the Empire conld 
not tolerate enemies prowling in the Middle and Far 
East. 

Referring to the demand for the manufac¬ 
ture of armaments in India Mr. Ogilvie said 
that 

machinery for most of the armaments was “phenomenally 
expensive.” Similarly India today was unable even to- 
manufacture motor ears. He, however, assured tfae- 
Council that all possible industrial activities woidd be 
encouraged by the Government. 

The motion was lost without a diviaion.--if. P. 
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Why is India, with all her vast resources and 
a people not lees intelligent and industrious than 
any other, too poor to be able to jiurchaae the 
" phenomenally expensive ’’ raachinerj' required 
for the manufacture of armaments ? TOiy again 
does she lack capital and expert scientific 
knowledge and mechanical skill to manufacture 
mdtor ears ? If she came to possess these 
qualifications also, what would stand in the 
way of her going ahead industrially ? 

98 Indians Banished from Malay States 
and Straits Settlements 

Simla, Sept. 18. 

It ia reported that altogether 98 Indians have been 
banished from Malaya States and Straits Seltlentents 
during the period between 1935 and 1938. In 1935. 26 
Indians were banished from Perak, 6 from Selangor and 
1 from Negri Sembilan. In 1936, 15 were banished 
from Perak, 8 from Selangor and one from Pahang, in 
1937, 7 from Perak, and 9 from Selangor and in 
1938 altogether 25 Indians were banished from different 
regions in Malaya and Straits Settlements.—C/nired Preir. 

What were the reasons for their banish¬ 
ment ? 

The Muslim League on the War Issue 

New Delhi, Sept. 18. 

The Working Gimmittee of the All-India Muslim 
l.eaguo concluded this evening after passing unanimously 
a resolution tontaining 14200 words dealing inter alut 
with the international situation and the Federation. 
Portion of the resolution dealing with the international 
situation laysi 

“If full effeolive and honourable co-operation of the 
Musalmans is desired by the British Government in the 
grave crisis which is facing the world today and if it is 
desired to bring it to a successful termination, it must 
create a sense of security and satisfaclion amongst the 
Musalmans and take into confidence the Muslim League 
whitA is the only organization that can speak on 
behalf of Muslim India.”—if. F. 

All that is necessary for the salvation of 
Poland and the victory of the Allies is the recog¬ 
nition of the Muslim Iicague as the sole re¬ 
presentative organization of Indian Muslims and 
of Mr. Jinnah as the arbiter of India's and the 
British Empire’s destiny. It is surprising that 
the British Government has to be reminded of 
this simple and obvious fact. 

Over 1000 Nazis Executed Owing to 
Artti-War Activiteis 

London, Sept. 20. 

The German Freedom station, broadcasting to-night, 
told the story of the repotted arrest of the Jew-haiter 
Julins Stmidier. 

It ii aaid that he was arrested after a quarrel with a 
. Rdehswehr general and was oidy saved fnm eaecntian 

Herr Hitler’s personal Interventhni. 

The annoweer deohied that OVOT ft thensaad Nasi 


members and sixty sub-leaders had been executed for 
sabotage and anti-war activities since the war began. 

The broadcast urged Germans to get rid of the “crimi¬ 
nal regime” and sabotage production of arms and help 
the fight for freedom and peace. The broadcast ended 
with an appeal to Austrian Catholics to defend their 
faith against the Nazi regime and help the fight for a 
free Austria.— Reuter. 

These mass executions show that Herr 
Hitler does not possess the support of a united 
nation. That there are at least some Germans 
who do not like Hitlerism must raise that nation 
in the estimation of the freedom-loving world. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s 
Retirement. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has retired 
from the Vice-Chancellorship of the Benares 
University. He hds rendered such signal ser¬ 
vice to it as a man of his personality alone 
could have rendered. It is not that university 
alone which he has served during his distin¬ 
guished career as a public man. During the last 
fifty years and more his patriotic services to 
the country have been so many and of so varied 
a character that a brief note cannot do justice 
to them. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan succeeds him as Vice - 
chancellor of the University. As one of the 
most distinguished intellectuals of the countiy, 
hif claims to this high office are undisputed. 

Calcutta University's Linguistic 
Hospitality How rar 
Reciprocated 

That the Calcutta University has recog¬ 
nized the leading languages of Indiia for decades 
tor different examinations has been repeatedly 
mentioned in this journal as a proof of its 
national character. The ffindusthan Standard 
ha« published the following facts with reference 
to the move of the Calcutta University for the 
inclusion of Bengali as one of the wAjects for 
different examinations of the UnivBiisities of 
different provinces of India; 

In Agra Univenily;—^It does not conduct the 
Mafric or High School and Intermediate Examinations. 
Bengali has recognised as one of the optional sub¬ 
jects for the B,A. Examination but no course hoe been 
prescribed. Bengali has also been recognised as one of 
the optional subsidiary languages for the M.A. Examina¬ 
tion in Hindi. No modem Indian language has yet been 
recognized at a medium of instruction. 

In Benares EBndn Univenltyi—^Bengali has been 
recognised as one of the modem Indian languages for 
composition for the admission (Matiic), Intermediate 
and B.A. dominations. Arrangements for teaching Ben¬ 
gali have also been made. With the exception of Hindi, 
no other modem Indian language has w far been re- 
cognised ta an opthnud nibjeot for the IntennadiaM, BA,, 
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and M.A. Examinations. Hindi is tiie medium of instruc¬ 
tion for the admission mtamination and also for some of 
the subjects of the Intermediate Examination. 

In Allahabad University:—High School and Inter¬ 
mediate Examinations are at present conducted by the 
Board of High School and Intermediate Education U. P. 
and not by the University. 

In Bombay University:—^Bengali is not among the 
modem Indian languages for the Matric or Im«:mediate 
Examination. The approved modem Indian languages 
for the Matric or Intermediate Examination^ and media of 
instructions are Marathi, Gujarati, Kannada, Sindhi, Urdu, 
Hindi and others. 

In Madras University:—Bengali is not included in 
the list of subjects prescriimd for the hwtric or Intermedi¬ 
ate Examinations. English is the medium of instruction 
and Examination except in the case of Indian language®. 

In Naerpur University:—Matric Examination is not 
conducted by the University. Hindi, Urdu and Marathi 
are the only optional modern Indian languages for the 
Intermediate Examination. English is the medium of 
examinatiou and instmclion except in case of classical 
and modern Indian languages. 

In Patna Univemity:—Bengali may be offered at 
the Matric and Intermediate Examination for vernacular 
composition and as principal subject. Bengali is one of 
the languages as medium of instruction and examination 
and it has been decideil to hold the first examination 
through the medium of vernaculars in 1943. 

In Mysore Universily:—Bengali i« neither a com- 
i pulsory nor an optional subject for any of the examina¬ 
tions; English is the medium of instruction in the Uni¬ 
versity. In the High Schools Kannada is the medium 
of instruction in subjects other than English for only 
those whoso mother-tongue is Kannada. 

In Osmania University:— Bengali is neither com¬ 
pulsory nor optional in any examination of this Univer¬ 
sity; Urdu is the medium of instruction and examination 
in this University, , 

In Delhi University:—The University does not con¬ 
duct the Matriculation Examination. Bengali has been 
allowed to be offered as a compulsory or an optional 
subject for the Intermediate Examination. EngUsh is the 
me^um of instruction and examination in the Um^craity* 

In the Secondary Board, Central 
has been recently prescribed as tme of the Modem Indian 
1 languages for the High School Examination. It is not 
prescribed as a subject of study (compulsory or optmnm) 
for the Intermediate Examination. Only English. Hindi. 
Urdu and Marathi are allowed as medium of instruction. 

In Alifarh University:—Bengali is not prewn^d 
as an optional subject for the High School Examination 
nor candidates whose mother-tongue is Bengali P^“ 
mitted to offer that language at the examination. Urau 
is the only medium of instruction recognised for the High 
School Examination. 

In the Secondary Board, Delhi:—Candidates whose 
mother-tongue is Bengali are required to offer this Iwigu- 
age in the High ^hool and Leaving CertiTCatc 

{^amioations. EngUsh is the general medhim for answer¬ 
ing questions in examinaties; answers to questions on 
History, Geography, Economics and Domestic Science may 
be given in Urdu or Hindi or even in other languages on 
payment of an extra fee of He. 2 per subject. In the 
case of Vemaonlar or Classical Languages, Bengali 
ing candidates are allowed to answer Hieir papers through 
the medium of Bengali. Bengali is the medium of in- 
etraotion in BengaU Schods in this province. 

la the Fnnjab Ualversityi—Bengali is a subject for 


the Matricniation Examination. Female candidates can tdte 
up Bengali as a fixed subject for the Intermediate Examina¬ 
tion as an alternative to a classical language; there is as 
additional paper in Bengali which can be taken up both 
by the male and female candidates for the Intermediate 
Examination. English is the medium of insuuction and 
examination. Questions set by the examiners are set in 
English except in case of Sanskrit and Hindi; in the 
rase of other modem Indian languages, Urdu, Hindi, 
Punjabi and Bengali, questions are set in the language 
concerned. 

In Lurknow Unlvenlty:—Matriculation. School 
Find, or Intermediate Examinations are not held by this 
University. 

In the Secondary Board, Dacca s—Bengali is in¬ 
cluded as a Vernacular and a compulsory subject for the 
High School and Intermediate Examinations. Proposals 
of introduction of Vernacular as a medium of htstrucuon 
an<l examination in High Schools and High Madrasas are 
under consideration. 

In Andhra University:—Bengali is • ' ■—ovided to 
be offered as a eompulsoiy or optional )),. ..t in the 
Matriculation or Intermediate Examinations. Telugu is 
recognised as medium of instruction and examination. 

In the Secondary Board, C. P.:—Candidates can 
offer Bengali as an optional subject for the High School 
Certificate Examination irrespective of his muther-tongue 
being Bengali or any other languages. English, Hindi, 
Maialhi and Urdu are the medium of inatructiun. 

In Dacca Universily:—The University does not pro¬ 
vide leaehing for or hold the Matrioulation or Intermedi¬ 
ate Examination. 

In the Secondary Board, 11. P.:—Bengali as modern 
Indian language is prescribed as a compulsory subject 
for the High ^honl Examination and an option^ subject 
for tile Intermediate Examination. Bengali is prescribed 
as the medium of instruction and examination as modern 
Indian language only. Ekiglisb, Hindi, and Urdu are 
the medium of instruction in all aubjecta other than 
English. 

Work in Connection wifii Federation 
Suspended 

“ Oiveii tlif necessity of eonei ntruling on 
tlie emergency tiint eonfronts us, we have no 
eltoice but to hold in suspense the work in 
eonnexion with preparations for Federation, 
while retaining Federation as our objective,” 
said His Excellency the Viceroy, addressing a 
joint session of the two Houses of the Central' 
Legislature on September ll." 

This announcement, necessitated by the 
outbreak of war, has not pleased any party. 
But so far it is only the Muslim l«a^ which ’ 
has been emboldened by the Viceroy's words to 
ask for the total abandonment of the British 
Government’s Federal scheme, as the- following • 
purport of the resolution of the 'Working Com¬ 
mittee of the Muslim League on the Fedrt-ation 
issue passed at its recent Delhi session will 
rfiow: 

Aa regards the Federation, the Committee in ita- 
reaolntion -wiebea that the Federal ocheme embodied in 
the Govwnoicnt of India Act, 1935, imtead of ite bSini »li— 
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pendod, iiwl been sbuidoned completely and deairea to 
convey to Hia Unjeaty’a Government that they should do 
w without hirther delay. 

1S2 Milium More Sand-bags Ordered 

An order for 162 million sand bags, in addi- 
■tion to the 60 million ordered earlier in 
September last, has been received by the Indian 
Jute Mills Association from the British Govern¬ 
ment through the Government of India. 

This onder is expected to be completed by 
the end of the year and will be executed at the 
same F. A. S. price as that prescribed for the 
previous order. 

The working hours of the mills will be 
increased from 45 to 54 per week. 

More business moans additional profits for 
the mills. Will tlic mill operatives share the 
advantage ? And what share will the peasants 
who grow jute get ? 

An Appeal to Defenders of Cultural 
Treasures 

Professor Dr. Nicholas Roerich has addres¬ 
sed a timely appeal to “ all defenders of eultural 
treasures ”, of which the drift will be understood 
from the sentences quoted below. 

The thunder of the European War again demands 
that active attention should be paid to the defence of 
cultural treasures. A pact to this effect is under con¬ 
sideration by many of the European Governments and has 
.already been signed by 21 Governments of the Americas. 
No doubt, ainee military operations have already begun, 
it is hardly to be expected that any agreement could take 
place during actual warfare. Yet the activities of our 
committees should at all times be fruitful. 

The Khaksars and the U. P. Government 

The Government of the United Provinces 
have rightly felt compelled to place restraints on 
the activites of the Khaksars who wanted to 
fish in troubled waters there. In our last 
issue we called attention to two articles on the 
Kliaksars in the Asia magazine of New York 
and The Hindu Outlook of Delhi. If our 
Governments were as well informed as some 
journalists are in all matters directly and 
indirectly connected with the maintenance of 
law and order, they could be forewarned and 
forearmed. 

Subhas Chandra Bose’s Tour 

Wherever Srijut Subhas Chandra Bose has 
gone in the course of his tour, he has been 
enthusiastically received by very large crowds. 
Thou^ Calcutta dailies have not b^n able to 
publish the full texts of his speeches in many 
gflaoes, from what we have read of them in the 


dailies of other cities we find that he has 
never concealed his opinions and sailed under 
false colours. So it was not by being all 
things to all men that he could secure vast 
audiences to listen to his speeches; rather, on 
the contrary, it is because large masses of the 
people feel as he feels—whatever the extent 
of their political information and the quality 
of their political thinking—^that they have 
been drawn to him. 

As regards the war situation, he adheres 
to the “ Ultimatum ” idea enunciated in his 
Tripuri Congress speech. It is not because we 
do not think that India is entitled to and fit 
for freedom, that in noticing his Congress 
speech we expressed our difference with him as 
regards the giving of an ultimatum to the 
British Government; it was for other reasons, 
and these we stated at the time, and need not 
be repeated. 

Patna Black Flag Demonstration 
Against Subhas Babu 

With regard to the engineered black flag 
demonstration against Subhas Babu in Patna, 
which did not express the opinions of the vast 
mass of either the people of Patna or of 
Bihar in general, Mahatma Gandhi writes in 
Harijan: 

I have read Rajendra Babu’a eloquent atatement on 
the unhappy incident. It ia ao true and ao heart-atirring 
that it admits of no eddilion or embellishment. I endorse 
every word of that nob'e pronouncement. It ia repro¬ 
duced below in this art'cle. 

The demonstrators showed an unworthy intolerance. 
Subhas Baba has a nerfect right to agitate against the 
action of the Working Committee and canvass public 
opinion against it. The disciplinary action frees him 
from anv liability for lAtraint save what every Congress¬ 
man, pledged to the credal article of the constitution, is 
bound to put on b msell. That action should save him 
from any further demonstration of public displeasure. And 
those who disapprove of the action of the Working Com¬ 
mittee ere certcinly entitled to join any demonstration 
in favour of Subhas Babu. Unless this simple rule is 
observed we shall never evolve democracy. In my opinion 
the black flag demon.,traters have rendered a disservice 
to the ciuse of freedom. It is to be hoped that the Patna 
demonstration will prove to be the last of such acts 
by Congressmen. The question may be asked, “ How 
sre those who endorse the action of the Working Com¬ 
mittee and disapprove of Subhas Babu's propaganda to 
show their (’"approval ? ” Certainly not through black 
flags and disturbing of meetings in honour of Subhas 
Babu. T ey can express their disapproval by holding 
counter meetings, not at the same time as the others but 
either before or after them. These meetings, both for 
and against, should be regarded as a means of educating 
public opinion. Such education requires calm surround¬ 
ings. Black flags, noisy slogans, and hurling of stones 
and shoes have no place in educative and instructive pro¬ 
paganda. 
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The Subhas Babu against whom discipK- 
nary action was taken remains the same 
Subhas Babu. What he has a perfect right to 
do now, he had not the right to do then (in 
the opinion of tha Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee), only because he was then president of 
a provincial Congress Committee. That is a 
merely technical reason. 

“ Not Just Now Thinking of India’s 
Deliverance ” ^ 

Reproducing in Hanjan his letter written 
to Herr Hitler on the 23rd July from Abbottabad, 
Mahatma Gandhi observes below it: 

** How I wish that even now he would listen to reason 
and the appeal from almost the whole of thinking man¬ 
kind, not excluding the German people themselves. I 
must refuse to believe that Germans contemplate with 
equanimity the evacuation of big cities like London for 
fear of destruction to be wrouglit by man’s inhuman in¬ 
genuity. They cannot contemplate with equanimity such 
destruction of themselves and their own monuments. 1 
am not therefore just n«w thinking of India’s deliverance. 
It will come, but what will it be worth if England and 
France fall, or if they come out victorious over Germany 
ruined and humbled ? ” 

That Mahatma Gandhi has said, “ I am 
not therefore just now thinking of India’s 
deliverance,” has given rise to some adverse 
criticism. But it is not proper to be over- 
critical. It is certainly true that, speaking 
generally, those Indians who are patriotic 
^ould be alWatys thinking of, India’s deliverance. 
But it is not and cannot be literally true that 
all soldiers of freedom in India—and there is 
none more sincere than Gandhiji—arc always 
thinking of India’s deliverance. Some acute 
distress of their own selves or of other people 
may for a while (but not for long) make them 
obliyidus of India’s sad plight. At pr^nt 
Pomnd is undoubtedly in a worse condition 
than India just now. 

Where we cannot agree with Mahatma 
Gandhi is where he says, “ what will it (India’s 
deliverance) be worth if England and France 
fall, or if they come out victorious over 
Germany ruined and humbled ? ” It is true that 
the full welfare and happiness of mankind 
implies the welfare and happiness of all races, 
peoples, or nations, and, therefore, no people 
can be perfectly happy or in a perfectly 
desirable condition until all other peoples are 
so. But that is no reason why the deliverance 
of any people should not be sought or should 
not be considered valuable, because some other 
peoples are or may be in an evil plight. In 
fact, the larger the number of the nations who 
are free from bondage, the better H is for 
4»-3 


mankind as a whole—^and that adds, too, to the 
possible number of workers for world freedom 
and world welfare. 

So far as India is concerned, she can do 
her best for herself and for the world outside, 
including Britain, France and Germany, only 
if and when she is free. Therefore, her 
deliverance is worth something, whatever may 
be the fate of other countries. 

This does not mean that she is or should 
be indifferent to the fate of other countries. 
No, she is not and should not be. 

We do not, of course, desire the deliverance 
of India at the price of tlie fall or ruin of any 
other country. We do not desire the defeat of 
Britain and France in the present war, nor do 
we wish that in any future time they sbomd 
be enslaved by any other country. May they 
remain free for ever and become tlie cause of 
freedom of other countries. But, except ns the 
welfare of every country ie dependent on the 
welfare of the rest, there is no necessary 
inter-dependcnce between tlie welfare of India 
and that of France and .Britain in particular. 
Nor is it true that civilization and democracy 
would perish if Britain and France fell, much 
as WG desire the indefinite prolongation of their 
independent life, much as we value thew cul¬ 
ture, and much as we appreciate what good 
they have done to the world, including India. 
Should Britain and France fall, which God 
forbid, other civilized and independent coun¬ 
tries, including democracies like the 
States of Amonca, would remain to hold aloft 
the torch of modem civilization and democracy. 
India herself may remain to do so. 

There was a time when the regions now 
known as France and Britain were not known 
by those names and when they were uncivilized. 
At that time our country was civilized, without 
deriving any cultural help or inspiration from 
France and Britain. There may similariy 
come a tiifie in the future when spmtuahw, 
culture and civilization may radiate mainly 

from ImUa. , , 

We have no quarrel with the people ot 
Germany or with any other peoples. We 
earnestly desire the early termination of this 
war without the min of any of the belligerent 

countries. . ,, , , /-i ju- 

On a previous occasion Mahatma Ganani 

wrote : 

Ae a paseive reriater .... 1 diacovered that the 
British Empire had certain ideals with which I hare 
{alien in love, and one of these ideals is that every 
subject <rf the British Empire has the fr^t scoM 
possible for his enerides and honour and whatever he 
thinks is duo to his conscience. I Uiink that this is trot 
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of tho British Empire as it is not true of any other 
Government. 

It may be admitted that it is true of the 
British Empire, without expressing any opinion 
as to its being or not being true of any other 
government. But it may also be hoped that 
“ every subject of the ” free India of the future, 
too, will have “ the freest scope possible for his 
energies and honour and whatever he thinks is 
due to his conseicnec,” whatever may befall 
other countries. And we wish tlic best of luck 
to all of them. 

Political Assassination in Rumania 

London, -Sspt. 21. 

Tho Riimanien (Jovsmmcnt announced this after¬ 
noon that the Prime Ministei, M. Calincacii, had lieen 
amawinated. 

He haa been Prime Minister aince March lail. HU 
appointment by King Carol wa. hailed aa inmeating an 
iinrompruiniHing attitude to pro-Na/i element, and the 
Iron Guard. 

According to the Havaa coirespondent in Butbarest, 
M. Calineacu, the Rumanian Prime Minister, was assassi¬ 
nated this afternoon by a group of Iron Guards. 
M. Calineseu was returning home at that time.— Reuter. 

The assaspins and more than 350 other pro- 
Nazi Iron Gttardiats have been executed. 

Inquiry has establislied that the crime bad no 
tomign or international significance. It is semi-officially 
stated it has been established that the assassination was 
earried out by remnants of the illegal Iron Giiaidists. 
The political circles exclude any possibility of external 
in^ence being invcdved. It is pointed out that Piime 
Miniater was resolutely following a policy o{ correct 
and strict neutrality.— Renter. 

If is to be hoited, therefore, that Rumania 
will not become a fresh storm centre in Europe. 

New Rumanian Government 

Bucharuit, Sept. 22. 

The Rumanian Government has been reshuffled and 
now includes three Generals. 

The new Cabinet has issued a proclamation reassert¬ 
ing Rumania's determination to preserve strict neutrality 
and friendly relations with her neighbours. 

3 Generals Take tip Post 

Three Generals have taken the posts vacated by the 
assassination of M. Calineseu, namely, M. Argeseanu, 
Prime Minister, M. Ileus, Defence Minister and 
M. Marinescu, Minister of the Interior. Other Ministerial 
posts are unchanged. Complete calm and order prevail 
throughout the country.— Reuter. 

Bargaining,” and “Conditional” and 
“ Uncondifianal ” Co-operation with 
the Government 

In some of the statements on India’s 
duty in the present s’ltuation unconditional co¬ 
operation with the BriHsli Government has been 


urged and “bargaining” has been condemned. 
We also arc for co-operation and do not want 
that India should ask for any baksheesh for 
such eo-operation and lay down the payment 
of any baksheesh as a condition for co-opera¬ 
tion. But if anybody said that India should 
be placed in a position to wholeheartedly and 
sincerely co-operate to the best of her ability, 
would that be bargaining ? Supposing some onp 
is asked to do some work which requires 
pliysical fitness, would it be bargaining to export 
that lie would .have nourishing food ? Co¬ 
operation for the preservation or the restoration 
('1 the liberty of a people requires a strong spirit 
What can strengthen the spirit more than free¬ 
dom ? Is it bargaining to expect such food for 
tSie soul ? 

Many who condemn ‘ bargaining ’ and are 
for unconditional co-operation, at the same 
tMiic aiipcal to or utge or expect the Govern¬ 
ment to do this and that. Of course, 
Government will be entitled to expect them \o 
eo-operate even if it «toes not find it practicable 
to respond to their appeals ! 

For various reasons we have not agreed 
with S]t. Subhas Chandra Bose ithat an 
ultimatum should be sent to the British Govern¬ 
ment that if within six months India is not 
made free slije will know what to do. Many 
have criticized liim saying that logi'dation 
necessary for serious constitutional changes 
(aiinot be undertaken in war time. But what 
some of the critics appeal to, or urge, or expli¬ 
citly or by implication expect tlie Government 
to do also requires legislation. If, liowever, the‘-e 
ent'ies can be satisfied with some sort of gesture 
nr assurance, perhaps Subhas Balm may also be 
so s.'itisfied, ^ough w» are not in his secrets. 
Moreover, what ho wants is not substantially 
different from what other nationalists want. 

Mahatma Gandhi himself is all for uncon • 
ditional co-operation. Yet even he writes with 
reference to the central demand contained in 
tlie Congress Working Committee’s statement 
on the present situation ; 

“11 anything big or worthy is to come out of the 
Committee’s action, the undivided and unquestioned 
loyalty of every Congreseman i« absolutely necessary. I 
hope, too, that all other political parties and all com¬ 
munities will join the Committee's demand lor a clear 
d^aration of their policy by the British Government 
with such corresponding action as is possible amidst 
martial conditions.’’ 

This shows that Mahateia Gandhi desires 
that the Briltish Government will do something 
concrete that is possible under the dreums- 
tances, to prove that the Britidi people believe 
in democracy in their relations with India. 
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Evidently that is absolutely unconditional co¬ 
operation ! 

Patna University Recognizes Maithili 
Language 

Patna, Sept. 21. 

Government have sanctioned the Patna University’s 
recognition to the Maithili language, which will now be 
one of the optional ianguages in the University.— IJ, P. 

This is a recognition of the fact that the 
Bihars variety of Hindi is not the only main 
language spoken in all parts •of Bihar proper. 

Maithili has been recognised as a language 
for exaiuinaition by the Calcutta and Benares 
Universities for ycairs. 

Success of Satyagraha in Jaipur 

Mahatma Gandhi writes in the course of 
an article in Ilai'ijan : 

Ihe Jaipur satyagraha has ended satisfactorily as 
announced in Seth Jumnalalji’s public statement. He 
has had several intei views with the Maharaja Saheb. 
The result has lieen that the regulation regarding public 
meetings and processions has been withdrawn. So has 
the ban on newspapers. Amelioration in several other 
matters has been assured. For this happy result both 
ihe Maharaja and Seth Jamnaialji deserve to be con* 
gratiilated the Maharaja for his just mindedness and 
Sethji for his wisdom and moderation in conducting the 
negotiations on behalf of the Jaipur Praja Mandal. 

The Se»th is entitled to additional praise for 
the bufferings he has undergone and the sacri¬ 
fices he has made for the welfare of the people 
of Jaipur. 

Gandhiji expresses the opinion tacitly that 
the goal of full responsible government cannot 
be readied immediately in Jaipur, as is the 
ease in most other States. Says he : 

From the very beginning *thc demands were restricted 
to the barest minimum necessary for self-expression and 
political education. The goal*of responsible Government 
has been always kept in view, but it has never been offen¬ 
sively or aggressively advanced as if the insi^ence was 
on an immediate grant of full responsibility. The Plraja 
Mandal has wisely recognised its own limitations and 
the backward state of the people. Practically, no political 
education has been hitherto allowed in many of the Rajpu- 
tana States. It will be solid gain if civil liberty in 
the real sense is assured to the people of Jaipur. For 
this, as much will depend upon tW wisdom with which 
it is used by the people as upon the restraint of the 
Jaipur authorities. 

Seth Jamnalal fDn European Dewans 
for Indian States 

Mahgtma Gandhi writes in Harijan: 

In tlij» connection Seth Jamnaialji ha« raised a moet 
important question. He inaisu that no European should 
^ appoint^ Dewan. I have had to perform the painful 
duty of criticizing the Administration of the State by 


one of its Engiish Dewans. I have no doubt that an 
English Dewan is any day a misfit in an Indian State. He 
has to serve an Indian chief. They cannot miderstand the 
caprices of Indian Princes and will nut accommodate 
themselves to them. 

The chiefs themselves never feel at home with English 
Dewans. Moreover, no matter how conseientions they are, 
Englishmen can never understand the people of the States 
or have patience with them, and the people can never 
take the same liberty with them that they ran and Wilt 
with men who err drawn from among themselves. Thus 
an English Dewan is a double handicap in an Indian 
State and robs it of what little scope there is left in it for 
indigenous development. Add to this the fart that the 
appointment of English Dewans in .States is a cruel en¬ 
croachment upon the very narrow field left for the expres¬ 
sion of Indian administrative talent. 

Many Indian Dewans of many States have 
distinguished themselves as statesmen—^both as 
able and good rulers of the jieople and' as 
wise advisers of the Prinecs. Englisli Dewans 
tire, tlierefore, not only mi'fits but also quite im- 
neeessary, exeeiit as required for serving the 
imperialistie purposes of Britain and promoting 
tho econamie interests of some Englishmen. 

Dr. Sudhindra Bose on “ The Oriental 
Poit^ of View ” 

Dr. Sudliindra Bose of the State Univer¬ 
sity of Iowa delivered a course of six Campus 
Lectures during the summer session of the 
(urrioit year. The Prem-Cnt'hcv of Iowa has 
summarized some parts of his last lecture, 
wliieli WHS on “ The Oriental Point of View. ” 

Pointing out that there ha. long been a cultural mie- 
iindcrstanding between the Orientals and the Occidentals, 
the iectuier attributed this situation in port to the fart 
that the greatest heroes of the Oriental nations were the 
seholars and prophets, while ihe greatest heio of tht 
E'liropean countries was the warrior, “who is still le- 
garded as Ihe highest type of man.” 

“Western historians have confeired the title of ‘Great’ 
upon Alexander, Caesar, Constantine, Louis XIV of France, 
Peter of Russia and Napoleon Bonapaite—men who appear 
to an Oriental as first-class rut-throats, ruffians and glori¬ 
fied gangsters,” Doctor Bose declared. “The efforts of 
some sentimental historians to put halos around the heads 
of these madmen are amusing,” be added. 

“ In the eastern perspective, the virtuority in the art 
of murder is no title to greatness,” continued the speaker. 
“Westerners still live in an age in which the voice of 
the cannon is worshipped as the voice of God . , . When 
the world becomes really ciyilized, it will perhaps learn 
to commit all blood-thirsty people to an asylum for the 
violently insane. For that is where they belong.” 

Dr. Sudhindra Bose on Chinese Ideals 

In the course of his lecture on the Oriental 
point of view, turning to China, Dr. Sudhindra 
Bose remarked: 

“U may give you a shock to learn that until very 
recently the Chinese have had scarcely any reapect for 
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thoM nationa n^ch atill Kgnd their toidiera, their hank- 
era and their priae-fightera aa their finest citizens.” He 
diacuaard Lao-tae and Confucius aa China's two great 
men. 

"Lao-tze was the forerunner of Confucius, just as 
John the Baptist was the forerunner of Christ,” explained 
the leeturer. Both, he said, believed that perfection is 
posallide to man, that "all our happiness and all our 
trouble come from within ourselves.” 

Dactmr Bose laid special emphasis on the Chinese 
ud Hindu attitudes toward war as being fundamentally 
(USerent from those of Europe. “Europeans have always 
wonhipped the military hero and, since the rise of 
Christianity, the martyr,” he contended. “Not so the 
Chinese. The ideal human being, according to Confucian 
standards, is the just, reasonable, humane and cultivated 
man, living at peace in an ordered and harmonious society." 

“The European admiration for military heroism and 
martyrdom,” the lecturer went on, “has tended to make 
men believe that a good death is mote important than a 
goiW life, and that a long course of folly and crime can 
be cancelled out by a single act of physical courage.” 

Autocrats Fighting in Defence of 
Democracy! 

Some of the most autocratic Indian Princes 
have been the foremost in offering their help 
to the British Government in tho war in which 
Britain is now engaged. Britain has declared 
thait she is figliting in defence of democracy in 
Poland. It is expected, therefore, that those 
who will help Britain will be themselves demo¬ 
cratic in mentality and in practice. So, the 
Congress Working Committee is quite justiBed 
in {lointing out that tJie Indian Princes who 
have promised to co-operate with Britain 
should ceai-c to be autocrats and grant at least 
some civic and political rights to their subjedte 
to begin with. 

Do Democratic Countries Alone 
Deserve to be Saved from 
Conquest by Foreigners ? 

It has been remarked that Poland has not 
been in reality a democratic state, but rather 
an oligarchy or a half-Fascist one. Witliout 
stopping to discuss whether that is a correct 
lemark, we must observe that every coun¬ 
try, whatever the form of its government, 
dwrves to remain independent or to regain its 
independence if in subjecUon. No country, 
however enlightened and up-to-date its form 
of ^vemment for its own people, has any right 
to invaide and conquer anolJier country in what¬ 
ever way governed by its own ruler or rulers. 
For example: it may b© that Italy has made 
greater progress in science and industry, art 
ai^ literature and is more " cmlised ” extem- 
ald^an Abyssinia, and it is also true that the 
IflHir has not been a democracy. Nevertheless 


the invasion of Abyssinia by Italy was not 
approved but ralher condemned by Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Americans, etc., though they did 
not help the Abyssinians. 

Therefore, irrespective of the consideration 
whether Poland 'has or has not been democra¬ 
tically governed, it deserves help for the 
restoration of its independence. 

Status of Indian Women and National 
Economic Planning 

An exhaustive questionnaire has been pre¬ 
pared by the National Planning Committee fot 
its Sub-Committee on women’s role in planned 
economy, for distribution among women’s 
organisations and persons interested in the 
question. The questionnaire has seven sections, 
namely, I. General: Social, Economic, and 
Legal Status; II. Family Life and Relationships; 
III Marriage, Maternuty, and Succession; IV. 
Conditions of Industrial Employment for 
Women; V. Deleterious Social Customs acting 
as hindrance to Women; VI. Types and Methods 
of Appropriate Education; VII. Miscelleneous 
Problems concerning Women. 

It is emphasised tha/t it is not necessary 
that every question should be answered, but 
only those specially interesting to the person 
or institution replying. 

The text of the questionnaire is too long 
for reproduction in this journal. But it deserves 
serious attention. 'On a cursory glance at it 
]iart of question 21, printed below, appeared 
to us old fogeys rather ultra-modern for India. 

Q. 21. Is it desirable, or necessary, in your opinion, 
to maintain the Family as a social unit, so as to facilitate 
the provision of social security, or insurance against all 
contingencies of an avera|e working life, on a family 
basis ? , 

Defence of India Bill 

In countries engaged in actual warfare some 
curtailment of civil liberties during war time 
may be necessary, but not to toe extent made 
in the Defence of India Bill. I^e o^y subs¬ 
tantial amendments to the ordinal draft relate 
to the provision for appeal to High Courts in 
cases of sentence of death, transportation for 
life, or imprisonment for ten years or more. 

An encroachment upon civil liberties in 
Britain would not necessarily justify a similar 
encroachment in India, and that for various 
reasons. India is not and will not most probably 
be a belligerent country in toe sense in which 
Britain is one. Civil libertieB in India are al¬ 
ready far too circumscribed to justify their 
further narrowing down. Public (pinion not 
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. being as powerful in India as in Britain, the 
powers with which the Executive authorities here 
may be invested have a greater chance of being 
misused or of being used for purposes for which 
they were not meant. The various uses to which 
See. 144 has been put is an illustration. Another 
is, how the Criminal Law Amendtaent Act has 
been and is being used by the Congress Govern¬ 
ments in Bombay and Madras. 

In the course of the debate on the Bill in 
the Assembly Dr. P. Banerjea said that the Bill 
as it had emerged from the Select Committee did 
not appear to him to be satisfactory. There 
were four minutes of dissent appended to the 
report. Mr. N. M. Joshi, the leader of the 
labouring community, took a fundamental 
objection to the principles of the Bill. The two 
representatives of the Muslim League party 
also raised very important objections to the 
Bid. Tliey also made suggestions for the 
deletion of certain clauses. Sardar Sant Singh 
saki that the Congress Nationalist party and 
tlie Muslim League party urged many impor- 
t II lit amendments, but they were not accepted. 
He added : 

“The Bill confers powers on the executive, both 
Ccntial and Provincial, vast powers of legislation, power 
to supersede the jurisdiction of ordinaiy civil courts of 
the lend, lo create new offences, power to radically change 
the normal procedure in the trial of such offences, power 
10 set up new Tribunals with powers to pass any sentence 
authorised by law without full record of evidence of the 
witnesses and power to curtail liberties of the people in 
almost all spheres of human activity.’’ 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta said in his note 
of dissent; 

“Apart from this fundamental objection, the provi¬ 
sions go very much beyrad the exigencies and requirements 
of the war.” The provisions are far more comprehensive, 
far more repressive and restrictive, far more drastic and 
severe than those of the corresponding Act of 1915, 
though the internal condition of India is absolutely peace¬ 
ful now.” 

“The Bill proposes to give the Central Government 
power to empower any authority (civil, military or police) 
to make orders providing for those identical matters for 
which the Central Covemment themselves are empowered 
to make rules. Not only this, even a single individual, 
whether a public servant or not, is invested with that 
dictatorial power.” 

In concluding his note of dissent he said: 

“ This ^ill is calculated to make a serious Invamon 
of the primary rights of citizens and that the powers 
may be abused by the irresponsible buieaucracy to put 
down our coaatitutional actirities in prosecution of the 
freedom movement and the movement for the reht^lita- 
tion of the economic structure of our country.” 

In the penultimate part of his speech Dr. 
Banerjea observed; 

“Sir, I urge that the provisions of the BUI should be 
less rigorous and mote restricted in scope and that 


safeguards should be prorided in the Bill itself and in 
the rules framed thereunder in order to {wevent misuse 
of powers which sre vested in the executive. That ie my 
proposition. I want to make it quite clear that’ If tbia 
is not done and if the powers are misused, there is liktdy 
to be a great intensification of the discontent which 
already exists in the country. From that point of view 
the Government should do everything in their power to 
limit the exercise of the powers vested in the Central 
as well as the Provincial Governments.” 

Sanguinary Reprisals in Rumania 

London, Sept. 23. 

A Bucharest message states that over tliree hundred 
Iron Guards were killed on Thursday night or yesterday. 
The official explanation says that this resulted from risings 
which occurred in various concentration camps and pri¬ 
sons when the news of the assassination of M. Calinescu 
was received.— RetUer. 

Sir T. B. Sapru on Need for Change 
At The Centre 

About a fortnight ago Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru ibsuod a .statement to the press. Ho 
observes in this statement that, so far as the 
Viceroy’s appeal in his recent speech in Simla 
for united effort and cocoperation is concerned, 
he has no doubt it will meet, as it should, with 
wide response in the country. One point of 
importance which emerges from the Viceroy’s 
bpeecli is that, due to the compulsion of the 
present international situation and the necessity 
for concentrating on the prosecution of the war, 
the Government has decided to hold in suspense 
the work m connection with the preparation for 
Federation while retaining Federation as their 
objective. It ie quite clear, says Sir Tej 
Bahadur, that there cannot be that united effort 
if the public attention is diverted by coatro- 
troversial issues. The Viceroy has tlirown no 
light on the question as to what is to happen in 
the meantime to the Centre as it is constituted 
at present, particularly in its relation to the 
autonomous provinces. 

The necessity for having a Centre which 
can cariy the largest amount of public opinion 
with it in India and work in close co-operation 
with provinces seems to Sir Tej Bahato to be 
obvious. He thinks it would be impossible to 
effect any structural chan^ of a far-reaching 
charaoter in the composition of the Central 
Government even for the interim period without 
the authority of Bariiament but the exigencies 
of the situation will be a very valid justifica¬ 
tion for such authority being given by Parlia¬ 
ment at an early date. It seems to Sir Sapru that 
it is too early in the day to speculate as to what 
will replace the federwl part of the constitution 
after the war. It is then to be withdrawn ae 
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modified, but one thing seems to him to be pretty 
clear and that is that if, at that stage, the coun¬ 
try is divided in the political sphere as it has 
been during the last six years or so, the suspen¬ 
sion of this part of the constitution or even its 
revocation will not lead to satisfactory results. 
The situation created by the war seems to him to 
present a common platform for a united effort. 
Once a common platform has been created even 
for a limited purpose, it may pave the way for 
a belter understanding among the different sec¬ 
tions of the community all round. There is 
no 'hing which can unite the people more than 
a souse of the common peril and a joint effort 
made to meet it. 

The views expressed by Sir Tcj Bahadur 
Haiiru ill this statement deserve the serious 
cmihidcration of all political parties in India. 
An irresponsible Centre and partly responsible 
provincial governments ill go together 

Connected with the problem to which he has 
drawn attention is the quesion, what will be 
done with the Central Ivegislature when the 
IH-riod for which its life has been extended 
expires. Is it then to be granted a further lease 
of life ? Or will there be a fresh election ? If 
so. will the old constituencies which elected the 
members now sitting exercise the franchise, or 
will there be re-constitution of electorates ? 
If there tie a fresh general election, the different 
|)olitical parties will have to carefully choose 
the issues on which t^liey will fight the election. 

Defence Ordinance Banning Meetings 
and Processions Affecting 
Public Safety 

By a notification in a Calcutta Gazette 
Extraordinary His Excellency the Govemw of 
Bengal has prohibited all public processions, 
meetings or assemblies, held for the furtherance 
or discussion of any subject which is likely to 
affect prejudicially the public safety, the 
defence of Britiidi India, or the public order or 
tranquillity, 

(a) unless written notice of the intention to hold 
such profession, meeting or sssembly, and of the time 
and place at which it is proposed to hold such procesdon, 
meeting or assembly, has been given to the District 
Magistrate or Commissioner of Police. Calcutta, as the 
rase may be, at least, three daya ptevioiuly and 

(i) unless permission to hold such procession, meeting 
or assembly has been obtained in wridng from the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate or Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, aa 
the case may be. 

3, For the purposes of this order any proceasion, 
meeting w aaaemUy which is open to the public or to 
any clM or portion of the public, whether hdo in a public 
or a pHvata plat^ and whether admission thereto is 
restricted by the iasoe of ticheta or otfaorsriae, ihall be 


deemed to be a public procession, meeting or assembly, 
as the case may be. 

Before the promulgation of thw ordinance 
the executive and the police were already in 
possesion of sufficient powers to prevent the 
holding of meetings, processions, etc., which were 
likely to affect prejudicially the public safety 
or the public order or tranquillity. The ordi¬ 
nance, with its elastic wording, makes them 
still more powerful. They are to be able to 
prevent even meetings in private places. These 
powers are liable to be misused. 

As soldiers are not recruited in Bengal, not 
at any rate ordinarily or generally, and as even 
camp-followers are not recruilicd here, it would 
require some hard thinking or imaginative effort 
to diseover how meetings and processions in this 
))rovmce could prejudicially affect the defence 
of India. It would seem that the people of 
Bengal, though deemed unfit to defend India, 
were regarded as capable of seriously ob.struct- 
ing the defence of India ! 

Free Gift to India for Mechanization 
of Army 

On the 4th September the Government of 
India published the substance of the main 
recommendations of the report of the Chatfield 
Committee in the form of a despatch from TIis 
Majesty’s Government to His Excellency the 
Viceroy. It contains 16 paragraphs of close 
review of the present position of the array in 
India and proposals for organising, equipping 
and maintaining the forces in India in accond- 
unee with modem requirements. 

The propoeals affect the army, air and naval forces 
maintained by the Government of India. It ia atated that 
to bring the equipment and organization of the defence 
forces in India into line with modern conditions both 
internationally and technically, India requires a capital 
sum of Rs, 45 crores. 

Grant From Britain 

The firat outstanding fact of this despatch is the 
free gift of 33f crores by the Government of the Gnited 
Kingdom and the loan of the remaining Hi crores free 
of interest for the next five years. 

1%e second point of interest is the reduction in the 
establishment of the British troops in India by about 
25 per cent of that obtaining on the 1st July, 1938. which 
comprises two regiments of cavalry, the equivalent of 3 
regiments of arlillery, and 6 battalions of infantry. 

Conditions 

The sole conditions attached to that magnificent gift 
is that India should briug her defence forces up to the 
standard of equipment necessitated by modem warfare 
and adjust her strategical plans to the conditions ob¬ 
taining in tile world to^ay. 

There was no Indian on the Otatfield 
Committee. No Indian took any part in evol- 
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ring the proposals. That shows that in the 
opinion of the British people the defence of 
India is a matter with which India need not 
meddle. In fact the expression “ army in 
India,” not “ India’s army,” means that there 
is one army, tliie army of Great Britain, part 
of which is stationed in Britain and part in 
India. If our inter)i)retation be correct, then 
Britain should meet the whole cost of mechani¬ 
zation of both the two parts of her army, instead 
of making to India a free gift of 33^ crores 
and lending her 11| crores free o( interest for 
five years. 

The grant has been called a free gift. 
But considering to what a great extent and in 
how many ways Britain’s prosperity is due to 
h('r po.Sbe.ssion of India, one should hesitate to 
call it a gift. 

In a reci'nt broadcast from London Lord 
Hailey recalled that during the last great war 
India made a free gift of 150 crores to Britain. 
Tile passage of money in the two difl'erent 
direclions on these two different occasions is not 
of the same character. 

Every nation, whether independent or 
di'pemlent, natural^ dislikes receiving a dole 
irom another na+ion, just as any private 
individual dislikes a dole. Apart from that senti¬ 
mental consideration, as Britain is in real 
cenuomies indebtod to India, whatever Britain 
may hand over to India is in fact a repayment 
of loan. • 

The S mo-Japanese War 

News from the Sino-Japanese war front 
is scanty. It is not yet evident wihat change, 
if any, has been made by Jwpan’s new cabinet 
in her policy. How the Russo-Japanese pact 
«• the Soviet-Japanese agreement on the 
Manchurian front will affect the situation as 
between China and Japan is not also clear. 

American Neutrality 

The European situation will be influenced 
to a great extent if America ceases to be 
neutral or if she modifies her neutrality law. 
The world is in an expectant mood in regard 
to any likely action on her part. 

Palestine 

There has not been any important news 
from Palestine for some time. Perhaps it 
would be too much to hope that the racial 
conflict was at an end there. But what a relief 
would it be if it were so 1 


Anti-Hindi Agitation in Madras 

The Anti-Hindi agitation in Madras con¬ 
tinues, with the prosecution and conviction of 
some of the agitators as its, non-natural and 
not inevitable, consequence. Soul-force could 
not stop this agitation. So tlie non-violent 
Madras Ministry have had recourse to physical 
coercion. 

Sixty Chinese Divisions Threatened 

Tokyo, Sept. 24. 

According to the Domei Agency field deepatches 
claim approximately aixty Chineae divieiona are threatened 
with annihilation ae the reault of a Japaneae offensive on 
the borders of Hunan, Hupeh and Kiangai provinces. 
Japanese troops are operating from Lake Tungting 115 
miles south of Hankow, Tungeben in Hupeh and Hunan 
in Kiangsi.—Iteuter. 

But China must and will triumph in the 
long run and survive. 

Do Congress Committee Meetings Fall 
Under Ordinance ? 

The United Press is informed that Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, has 
wiilton to the Secretary, Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee, in reply to the latter’s 
letter expressing apprehension whether meetings 
of Committees like the Executive Council of 
the Provincial Committee can be held under 
the Ordinance, that the Congress President has 
wired to Sir Nazimuddin, the Home Minister, 
Government of Bengal, to clarify the position. 

his answer is favourable,” adds the Congress 
President, will hold your meetings as usual; if not 
favourable and your apprehension is found to he correct, 
we will certainly authorise you to fia a date for eubratting 
a list of Congress memhens and quotas of the primary 
Coiigress Committee. I will wire to you again as soon 
as T get a reply.” 

Calcutta University Students’ 

Literacy Campaign 

It ie satisfactory to learn tfiat the Calcutta 
University Institute Social Service section has 
decided to continue its Literacy Oompaign 
during the ensuing Durga Puja holidays. 
Students of other Calcutta studirats’ societies 
and students outeidc Calcutta can spend their 
holidays in a dimilat useful manner. 

Vitamin A Content in Indian Fishes 

Indian fish liver oils are very rich sources 
of vitamin A, some of them containing 50 per 
cent, of halibut and 25 times that of cod. 
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This has been esteblidied as a result of 
reseatt^h. work partied on at ttie Calcutta School 
of IVofdcal Medicine in 19^ under the d^c- 
tioo oI B^eti-Ccl R. N. Chopra, tbe Director 
of.,f|hiB S|k»l and in close cojlalsoratidn with 
tha- Dfltoinent of Biochemistry, All-India 
IhStitdte'of Hygiene and Public Healtii. 

Prof, Sigmund Freud Dead 

"nie death has occurred! at his London 
residwiee of Professor Sigmund Freud, the 
founder of psycho-analysis. He was born, of 
Jewidk detraction, at Freiburg in Moravia on 
May Since the age of four till June, 

1938i, ha always lived in Vienna, which city he 
had to leave on aooobnt of the persecution of 
the Jews following the annexation of Austria by 
Gernsany. 

The following biographical sketch, slightly 
abridged, is taken from the 14th edition of the 
Eneydopcli^dia Britarmca : 

He felt no inolinstion towards medical work, being 
nMte intweated in patelr sdentific research. Infiaenced 
by Lethe’s Sssayj^fite Natitr, however, he embarked on a 
medical ciuriculum. In hia preliminary studies be was 
ebif^y Interested ih botany and chemistry. He worked 
from llff# to 1682 in the tifaysioiogiral lanoratory under 
Brurke'iaiUl later in .the Institute for Cerebral Anatomy 
onder Meycert. The oonourrent medical studies pro- 
gresaed th^y and he,,qaaUfied only in 1881. Financial 
considetationa camelled him to renounce hia research 
work and he decided’ to beoAine a clinical neurolodst. 
In 1884 a Vieolese plMcian, Dr. Breuer, related to nim 
an eattaordiwty e*p«jwnce in which symptoms pi hyste¬ 
ria were cured by gifting the patient to recoup in a 
sta^ of hypnotta the cil^mstances of their origin and 
to expreM t^ emotiohs accompanying this. This 
"cathame” method of treatment was the starting^int 
of what later became psycho-analysis. In 1885, Freud 
went to Paris to study for over a year under the great 
nei^loglet Charcot, whose moral support stengthened his 
detenninatiOB in the then evolutionary step of invetti- 
gating hysteria from a psychological point of view. Juat 
before tmi be bad been made a Docent in Neuropathology 
for hia pathologipyl «^d clinical invostigaUons. His 
piyriiological stoAea, however, met widi immediate dis¬ 
approval on tlm part of Us colleagues. In the next few 
yean he pthliahed important works in neurology, parti¬ 
cularly on tphtua and the cerebri paralyses of children. 

Hia iMerest in clinitfal psychology continued during 
these years, and in 1893 he penilkded Breuer to publish 
his remarkaUe rase and to collaborate with him in a 
book oaHei^ Studien nber Hyatetie (1895). In 1894 the 
pannei^ip dissolved and sOon ahetwards fVend ttxA the 
deeiahe step o( replaUng hypnotiWa as a aieans of 
resusedtating buried meaorieB.w the method of "free 
aaaooiadon,*’ vdiich is the kema of the payiAo-anslytic 


method. This led Um to make important discoveries 
concerning the stnictare and nature of the variopa pay- ' 
chonearpaes and to extend these discoveries to the notyeal 
mind. The three most fundamental of these were (1) tim 
existence of the unconscious and the dynanlic influenep 
of tUs on consciousness; (2) the fat that the aplittinc 
of the mind into layers is due to an intra-psychioal con¬ 
flict between various sets of forces, to one of which he 
gave the name of “repression;” and (3) the existence 
and importance of infantile peiuality. TTie particular 
mechanisms he had found in the neuroses he demonstrated 
in detail in many other spheres, such as wit. dreams, 
literary products, art, mythology and religion. 

For ten years Freud worked alone at psycho-analyris. 
About 1906 he* was joined by a number of colleagues. 
Adler, Brill, Ferencsi, Ernest Jones, Jung, Sadger, 
Stekei and others, who met in 1908 at the first Inter¬ 
national Congress of Psycho-Analysis, since then a 
Mennial institution. A couple of years later an Inter¬ 
national Association was founded, whch now has branches 
in most countries of the world (the British one dates 
from 1913) and which maintains three official organs 
devoted to the subject. The influence of Freud’s work, 
however, has extended far l^yond the special activities 
of the 200 specialists in the subject. It has met with 
keen opposition, which he ascribes to the powerful resist¬ 
ance always operating against the recognition of the 
unconscious mind. Nevertheless it is recognized that he 
has gjven a powerful impetus to psychology in general 
and that in time this will probably tffiect many other fields 
of mental activity. On his 70th birthday Freud was the 
recipient of congratulations from learned societies in 
ygrious parts of the world and was accorded the Free- 
dCm of the City of Vienna. (Earnest Jones.) 


Siam to be known as “ Thailand ” 

The Siamese Government Gazette, dated June 24, 
1939, announces tlmt, as from that day, subslitutioa is 
to be made in the English language of the word “Thai¬ 
land” for the former territorid designation "Sam” and 
of the word “ Thai” for the former designation “ Siamese.” 
The notification adds that this change shall not aflert any 
exiatiog legal enactments in which the word "Siam” has 
been employed. 

The Board of TVi£de Journal in England has been 
requested by the Thai authorities that correqiondence 
from foreign countries should be addressed to “Thailand 
(Sam)” the addition of “Siam” in brackets bdng fnt 
the purpose of ensuring delivery. 

“Thailand” means the land of free mem. 

* 

Eaidy Publication of Our iketober and 
November Numbers 

As ow^ tb tile Durgg flga hoHdays, our 
Octo)>er and November nuutiiers have to be 
published darlier thau on the Usual first day of 
the month, we have finished writing the Notes 
for the October number on tiie 25th Sept«»bef« 




e Bbtiy ProdUmatton at Travancor 
relief 1^ I>eJtMp]:osad Roy Oiatidhtiri 




At the temple gate 

After a painting in oils bj Debiprosad Ray Chaudhuri 




EMERSON AND MAROAftEf FULLER 

By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


When, in 1840, the first number of The DM ,— 
child of the Transcendental movement- 
appeared, Margaret Fuller was its editor. She 
had been identified with the Movement and 
was considered one of its most brilliant inter¬ 
preters. Emerson esteemed her highly and 
during her editorship she had the benefit of his 
assistanee and advice and the assurance of 
cuntributicns from his pen. In fuel Eiiierson 
and Margaret Fuller herself were among its 
most generous contributors. In reminiscing 
about The DM, in his “ Life and Letters in 
New England,” Emerson speaks of the “ noble 
papers by Margaret Fuller” which were pub¬ 
lished in it. After her health obliged her to 
give up the editorship, Emerson himself as¬ 
sumed the responsibility, with Thoreau as his 
assistant. 

Margaret Fuller was the daughter of a 

a ical New England lawyer and politician 
0 , after some years of public life, in the 
•course of which he had held several offices of 
importance, gave up law and politics, left his 
home in Cambridgeport and ^retired to a farm, 
where he died, leaving a wife and a large family 
■of children with little to live on. This placed 
a burden upon Margaret, the eldest daughter, 
and she met it by becoming a teacher in various 
private and public schools in Boston and 
Providence, in order to oontribute toward the 
support of the family. 

From her earliest years, her father had 
recognized in her a gifted child, and deter¬ 
mined that she should have the best possible 
education. At six years of age she began the 
study of Latin -and at thirteen Greek. Later 
she took up German, French and Italian and 
became more or less proficient in all. She was 
encouraged to rrad omnivorously the best 
books. As result of such forcing her health 
was permanently impaired, but she became a 
prodifor of learning. 

Her brilliant intellect and her extraordi¬ 
nary knowledge attracted attention everywhere 
ihe went. In Boston, where she lived for 
leveral years as a teacher and writer, she held 
' Conversations ” attended by the leading 
vomen of the city. She published two or 
jhree books, one of which, “Women of the 
Nineteenth Century,” create a distinct sensa¬ 


tion. It was a strong plea for a broader life 
for women, and especially for equal righta for 
men and women before the law. ’It was the 
first work of its kind to appear in America. 

She wrote striking and able book-reviews 
for leading papers. These drew the atteotion 
of Horace Grcely who, two years after she 
had given up the editorship of The DM, in¬ 
duced her to come to New York and accept 
a place as literary critic on the New York 
Tribune. There, for several years, she led an 
active and influential life, engaging in various 
philanthropies and social reforms, and writing 
reviews and other articles which made her 
known tliroughout this country and in England. 

In 1846, when she was thirty-six years of 
age, she went to Europe, travelled widely, 
made the acquaintance of many distinguish^ 
people, and finally settled down for study and 
writing in Rome. There .she married an at¬ 
tractive but impecunious Italian nobleman, 
Marquis Ossoli; took part with him (she as 
nurse, he as officer) in the defense of fee city 
against the siege by the French, and, cm its 
capture, embarked for America wife Imr 
husband, her child, and fee mam»cript |Of a 
book which she had written relating the history 
of the war in which she had participated. But 
she never reached her native land. The 
steamer on which she sailed was wrecked 
almost in sight of New York, most of those on 
board going down, including her husband, her 
child, herself and her manuscript. 

Emerson's acquaintance with Margaret 
Fuller began when she came to Boston to teach 
in Bronson Alcott’s school. He at once re¬ 
cognized her ability and was attracted by her 
brilliance and her learning. He invited her to 
his home where she became a frequent and 
welcome visitor. 

While Emerson admired her gifts and 
found her conversation in a,hig^i degree enter¬ 
taining and stirinila<^,..yet at first he dis¬ 
covered in her certain e^isms and eccentri- 
citira which wen distasteful to him. Of one 
of her early visits hh, wrote : “ She made me 
iar^ room than I luted. I found something 
profane in fee hours of amusing gossip into 
which she drew me. When I refemed to my 
library I bad much to think of the eratMng 
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[)f thorn ttnder a pot. I did not wholly enjoy 
the pKMeooe of her rather mountainous me.” 
HoweVi*, later be writes; “ But she soon 
became an established friend and frequent in¬ 
mate of oar hotwe, and continued thencefor¬ 
ward, for years to come, once in three or four 
months to spend a week or fortnight with us. 
Her ready sympathy endeared her to my wife 
and my mother each of whom hi^ly esteemed 
her good sense and sincerity." 

The more Emerson saw of her the better he 
liked her. Of her peculiar gifts he wrote 
“She was an active, inspiring companion and 
correspondent; and all the art, the thought 
and the nobleness of New England seemed at 
that moment related to ner and she to it. She 
was a welcome guest not only in my home but 
everywhere. The houses of her friends in town 
and country were open to her, and every 
hospitable attention eagerly offered. Her 
arrival was a holiday, and so was her abode. 
She stayed a few days, often a week, more 
seldom a month; and all tasks that could be 
suspended were put aside to catch the tavor- 
able hour, in walking, riding, or boating, to 
talk with this joyful guest, who brought wit, 
anecdotes, love-stones, tragedies, oiaelcs, with 
hor, and with her broad web of lelutions to 
so many friends, seemed like a queen of some 
parliament of love, who earned the key to all 
confidences and to whom every question had 
finally been referred.” 

Again, in describing her visits at his home, 
he tells how m the evening she would come 
into the library and “ nian^ and many a con¬ 
versation was there held whose details, if they 
could be preserved, would justify all enco¬ 
miums. They interested me in every manner; 
—^talent, menioiy, wit, stem introspection, 
'oetic play, religion, the finest jicrsonal feeling, 
Ihe aspects of the future, all followed each 
other in full activity, and left me, I remember, 
enriched and sometimes astonished by the 
gifts of my guest.” And again he declares 
that, thou^ he knew her intimately for ten 
years, he “ never saw her 'frithout surprise at 
her new powers.” 

Miss Fuller became very fond of Emerson’s 


children and we have her own words as to her 
great sorrow at the death of little Waldo, the 
rare boy whose loss was such a sore grief to his 
father. She wrote : “ I arq deeply sad at the 
going of little Waldo. I cannot yet reconcile 
myself to the thought that the sun shines on 
the grave of the beautiful* blue-eyed boy and 
J shall see him no more. I loved him more 
than any child I ever knew; he was of a nature 
more fair and noble.” 

Emerson’s influence upon Margaret Fuller 
increased wittf their acquaintance. At first he 
appeared to her cold and intellectually aloof; 
he impressed her as having “ faith in the 
universal but not in the individual man.” As 
she knew him better, she learned that while he 
had indeed a great faith in the universal, he 
also had a mighty faith in the individual, and 
she could say ; “ My inmost heart blesses the 

fate that gave me birth in the same elmie and 
time and that has drawn me into a close bond 
of friendship with him.” Again she wrote of 
him : “ Emerson’s influence has been more 

beneficial to me than that of any other 
American. From him I first learned what is 
meant by an inward life. Many other springs 
have since ted the stream of living waters, but 
he first openoii the fountain. Several of his 
sermons stand apart in my memory, like 
landmarks of my spiritual history. It would 
take a volume to tell what this influence has 
done for me.” , 

There is plenty of contemporary testimony 
to the fact that Margaret Fuller possessed un¬ 
usual qualities of both intellect and heart. 
Emerson stresses her “ joyful conversation and 
large sympathy.” The important place she 
held in the esteem tif her generation is shown 
by the fact that soon after her death a volume 
of Memoirs of her was compiled by men of 
such eminence as Emerson, William H. Chann- 
ing and James Freeman Clarke, and biogra¬ 
phies of her were written by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson and Julia Ward Howe. 
Horace Greely wrote of her: “ Margaret 
Fuller was the most remarkable woman that 
America has yet known; the lofticsst, bravest 
soul that has yet irradiated the form of 
American womanhood.’” 



INDOLOGICAL STUDIES IN EUROPE TODAY 

By Db. AMULYA C. SEN, m.a., b.l., Dh. Phil. (Hamburg). 


Havinc. worked with some of the leading Indo¬ 
logists in Europe and having come in contact 
witli tlie general body of European scholar# 
■ engaged on Indian studies, the«impression has 
ained ground in my mind that the heyday oi 
ndological studies in Europe is over and that 
the future of these studies lies now in India. 

Germany has been the h6me of Indian 
studies and even today the output of German 
scholars in various fields of Indology exceeds 
by far the work done by Indologists of other 
Eurojiean countries put together. From 
Germany the interest in the civilisation and 
culture of ancient India spread to other countries 
which followed Germany’s lead m this direc¬ 
tion, although lagging tar behind her in their 
output of work. 

My special interest in .Tama literature 
tiKik me in 1933 to tlie Indiisches iSVwmnr of the 
University of Hamburg to work with Prol. 
Schubrmg. Only a small fraction ot his work 
having been translated into English. Schub- 
ring’s long and painstaking researches into 
the ancient lore of the .Jamas are not so widely 
known in India as they shoifid have been, for, 
the literature of the Jainas is no less important 
than Brahraanical and Buddhistic literature 
for the exploration of the past of India. Even 
in Europe, the number of scholars w'ho have 
devoted themselves to .lajna studies ha-, been 
very small and special thanks are therefore due 
to Schubring for having devoted his life-long 
labours to this difficult and neglected field 
where co-workers are few. Schubring’s very 
valuable work has won him amongst European 
scholars the position of the leading authority 
on Jaina lore. In India the interest for .laina 
studies is very little in evidence; the .Jaina 
community with all their financial resources 
are sadly indifferent to the cause of scientific 
studies on their own sacred scripture# 

The University of Hamburg (now re-named 
the “Hanseatic University" by the National- 
^ Socialist Government, as it serves the area 
.‘iovered by the three partners, the cities of 
Hamburg, Bremen and Luebeek, of the old 
“ Hansa League ”) is the latest German, and for 
the matter of that the latest European Univer- 
flitv, having been founded after the War in 
1919, and is the biggest German University 


next to Berlin, which attempts to maintain a 
standard also as high as that of her rival elder 
sister in Berlin. The Indmhcs Seminar of 
Hamburg, founded by that celebrated senior 
Indologist Prof. Sten Konow and forming part 
of the former Colonial Institute of Hamburg, 
is the best equipped of the Indian Seminaries 
of all German Universities, a# regards collec¬ 
tion of books on India, ancient and modern. 

In Hamburg I was a frequent guest in the 
house, a charming villa out in the open country 
in the outskirts of the city, of Prof, Meyer 
(formerly Meyer Benfoy) and his talented wife 
Frau Prof. Meyor-Franek. Meyer is a Com¬ 
parative Philologist and Germanist; modest, 
shy and unassuming almost to a fault and in 
appearance the nio-jt harmless of men, Meyer 
is yet, said a rising German Indologist to me, 
“ a very dangerous man, for, he would under¬ 
stand, no matter in what lanpage you speak 
or whisper in his presence, because there is 
hardly a language in the world which he does 
not know 1 ” Meyer studied Sanskrit with 
Kielhorn in Gottingen in his youn^r days and 
Frau Prof. Meyer-Franck is the principal tran¬ 
slator of Tagore’s works into German. She 
knows Bengali herself and her husband colla¬ 
borates with her in the work of translation 
with his knowledge of Sanskrit. I had the 
pleasure of contributing ray humble share 
to their Tagore-translations latterly and 
found that their renderings of Tagore directly 
from Bengali were far more expressive and 
true than any translation I have hitherto seen. 
Tagore, alas, is no more in vogue in Europe, 
far less in Nazi Germany, and it is doubtful 
therefore, when, if at all, these translations by 
us of some of 'Tagore’s latest work would see 
the light of publication, although there still are 
people in the Germany of today who would like 
to read more of Tagore. 

Although neither an academician nor an 
Indologist, yet the name of Frau Helene Pera 
must be mentioned whenever Germany and 
India are thought of together, ^au Fera is a 
lady of very hi^ social standing in Hamburg 
and is a membCT of the Indian Committee of 
the Deutsche Akademie of Munich, Highly 
intelligent and intellectual, she has also the 
chanmng womanliness and the kind heart of 
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an Indian tnoUier. She devotes now all her 
personal gifts and social resources to the needs 
of foreign students in Hamburg. Her house is 
the meeting place of foreigners from all parts 
of the wond, particularly students, for whom 
she is At Home ” with suitable entertainments 
at frequent and regular intervals; she gives 
German lessons, single or in groups, to all who 
need it, entirely free of charge; she has just 
published a cheap but very useful Manual of 
Practical German in four languages; and, she 
takffl care of and helps in all possible ways 
foreign students from all countries, particularly 
from India. The Germans are ordinarily known 
as a nation of scientists and savants; great is 
their love of culture and unbounded also is their 
friendliness towards foreigners, but most parti¬ 
cularly to the houses of the Feras, the Meyers 
and the Schubrings am I indebted for some of 
my most abiding impressions of the German 
home and the German heart. 

Among my fellow workers m the Indisches 
Seminar of Hamburg, Dr. Alsdorf who has done 
excellent work on Apabhramsa, is now Pro¬ 
fessor in Muenster university m succession to 
Schmidt, famous for his work on Vatsyayana’s 
Kama-sutras; Dr. Hansen is a Dozent (Asst. 
Professor) in Iranistios in Berlin; Dr. Zieseniss 
is a Dozent, now working on Saivisra, in 
Hamburg; and Mr, Matsunami, a young and 
veiy industrious Japanese gentleman who 
worked devotedly for five years without caring 
for the Doctor’s Degree and returned home to 
join the Imperial University of Tokyo. 

While in Hamburg, I paid a visit to Kiel 
University, sacred to the memory of Deussen. 
the historian of the Upanishads, and mi't Prof. 
Otto Schrader, formerly of Adyar Library, who 
is now working on Brahmanical philosophical 
texts. In my first summer-vacation in Europe, 
I went over to London and inspected the rich 
collection of Indian MS®, in the India OfiSce 
Library. I need not dwell on the work of 
British Sonskritiste whose names are well-known 
in India. 

A German University permits its students 
to keep his semesters (f.e., terras) at one or more 
of the other German Universities, and even at 
an approved non-German European or Ameri¬ 
can tfniversity, subject to certain restrictions. 
I availed myself of this facility and spent a 
half-year in that great European seat of learn¬ 
ing, the University of Berlin, and studied with 
that veteran scholar Prof. Lueders, at the 
Indo-G^rmankohes Seminar. Lumiers is a man 
of brilliant versatility and to mimy a field in 
Jndology he has made distinguish^ contribu¬ 


tions. Not only eminent for his researches,. 
Lueders is also famous as a teacher for his 
method of massing comparative material from 
sources far and wide and of using the avail¬ 
able evidence with his constructive genius and 
acumen. I have mot in different European 
cities Sanskritists approaching the age of 
seniority, who were proud to recall that they 
had sat at the feet of Lueders at some time or 
other of their life. 

In additiop to my special Jaina work, I 
studied with Schubring portions of the Rigveda 
(regarded by the German school of Indologists 
as being indispensable for an Indologist), Clas¬ 
sical Sanskrit' texts, Pali and Apabhramsa, 
With Lueders I studied some of the most 
abstruse Hymns of the Rigveda, the Gupta 
Inscriptions, and the Kavyadarea by which 
was reviewed the entire field of Sanskrit 
Poetics. Lueders is himself a great authority 
on Prakrit philology but if I asked him any¬ 
thing on Jaina literature (composed entirely in 
different variants of Prakrit) he always 
referred me to Schubring—an instance of 
scholarly modesty. Yet another incident 1 
would like to mention about Lueders in illus¬ 
tration of the attitude of European scholars; 
Lueders is perhaps the greatest living Indian 
epigraphist; but, on a day when he should have 
lectured to us on the Gupta Inscriptions, he 
came prepared by mistake on the Kavyadarm; 
when we told him that the day was fixed for 
the Inscriptions, he discovered his mistake and 
regretted it, but yet we had to do Kavyadarea 
for that day, for, he was not prepared for the 
Inscriptions ! For an Epigraphist of his calibre 
it would not have been difiScult to supervise our 
work on the Inscriptions for that day, from 
memory and at sight, but in Europe ever fresher 
and wider investigation is the method of 
scientific enquiry, and not great feats of 
memory. 

Lueders was one of the Permanent Secre¬ 
taries of the Prussian Academy in Berlin, the 
highest scientific body of Germany. His wife 
is also an Indologist, having won the Doctor’s 
degree by her own work, and she has published 
work independently and also in collaboratioiv 
with her husband. I was privileged to be in 
the last batch of Lueders’ pupils, before his 
retirement. He is now engaged in re-editing 
the Corpus Inscriptionwn Indicarum in the 
light of his life-long epigraphical researches 
and has been suooeedM in the Berlin Chair bje 
I^f. Breloer who has published a few volumes 
on KtadHya Arthasastrm and has been called* 
te fill a Berlm C3imr, the highest academie 
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honour in Germany, at a comparatively 
younger age. 

In Gennan Universities, every Seminar has 
its own fully equipped library. There is 
besides, in every city the huge City Library 
which functions also as the University Library 
and is extensively drawn upon by University 
students in supplementation to their Seminar 
libraries. In Berlin, the Seminars keep only 
the most essential books, for, there is tthe 
separate ^reat University Library next door, 
side by side with which again, there is the 
colossal State Library which has perhaps the 
largest collection of Ind'an MSS in Europe. A 
German library offers all possible facilities to 
those using it and the staff is only too glad to 
render every possible assistance. 

From Berlin I returned to Hamburg and 
having finished my work there, I came to 
Prague early in 1936 to work with Prof. 
Wintemitz. Prague has two Universities, the 
Gennan and the Czech. Wintemitz had then 
retired from his Chair in the former and was 
succeeded by Prof. Otto Stem who has worked 
on Indian History anci Archaeology. Prof. 
Ijesny is in the Sanskrit Chair of the Czech 
University and he has worked on Comparative 
Indian Grammar. I worked in Prague in the 
National and University Library, housed 
romantically in the cloisters of a magnificent 
medieval monastery, the Indian collection of 
which is however, rather podr, but Wintemitz 
kindly allowed me to use, as all German Profes¬ 
sors do to their pupils, his own private library, 
his life-long collection. _ It is very fortunate that 
Wintemitz who was as rich in human qualities 
as his scholarship was va^t, could complete the 
revised and enlarged English version of his 
magnum opus, the History of Indian Literature, 
before his death. Lesny was writing his recent¬ 
ly published book on Tagore when I came to 
Prague and it fell to me to render him assistance 
in handling Tagore’s works in original Bengali. 
I was also appointed to lecture on Bengali at 
the Oriental Institute in Prague, a State insti¬ 
tution, in the activities of which, orientalists of 
both the universities in Prague participated. 
Prof. Pertold who holds the Chair of Compara¬ 
tive Religion in the Czech University is also 
a Sanskritist. 

In course of my two years’ stay in Pra^e 
I visited various European countries and cities 
and at^uainted myself with the work of 
Indologi^ there. In Vienna I met Prof. 
Geiger; in Budapest I met Prof. Germanus who 
is an Islamist; in Paris I visited the InstUut 
de CiviHsation Indiotme at the Sorbonne where 


Profs. Bloch, Renou and Przylusky work; lit 
Warsaw I visited the Oriental Institute where 
Prof. Scheyer works; in Copenhagen I met 
Prof. Tuxen who is successor of the veteran 
Pali scholar Dines Anderson whom I later met 
in Stockholm; in Uppsala, the very old univm- 
sity town of Sweden, I met Prof. Velmer Smith 
who is successor of Jarl Charpentier; and I 
was also in Oslo where Sten Konow has been 
succeeded by his son-in-law. 

From Prague I returned again to Hamburg 
to work for a year with Schubring on some 
Jama MSS. obtained from Berlin and Stras¬ 
bourg. I was appointed also to lecture in the 
Jndisches Seminar on Bengali and Oriya. I 
miule use of this time spent with Schubring by 
studying with him the Asokan Inscriptions also. 
At my request he held some lectures for me 
on Comparative Philology too, mentioning with, 
characteristic scholarly modesty at the very 
outset that these lectures should have been held 
for me not by him but by Prof. Meyer, who" 
is now retired 

Amongst Indologists ■ivhom I could not 
meet but only corresponded with, are Prof. 
Vogel of Leyden, Prof. Scherbatsky of 
I,eningrad, Prof. Foucher of Paris, now retired, 
and Remain Rolland who is no Indologist but 
an eminent European authority on India. 
Prof, von Glasenapp of Koenigsberg, who is 
perhaps the most prolific writer amongst 
Gennan Indologists, I had already met outside 
Europe Besides, in course of my wanderings 
m Europe and while addressing audiences in 
public, as also in private social life, I have come 
across many people, lay or eminent in science 
or other walks of cultural life, who are keenly 
interested in India, ancient and modern. 

I said at the outset that the future of 
Indological studies lies no longer in Europe, 
but in India, and on this many European 
Indologists have agreed with me Much water 
has flown down the Thames since the discovery 
of Sanskrit and the ancient lore of India by 
Europe. The curiosity of those earlier days 
regarding India has lieen to a great extent 
satisfied by European research during the last 
one and a half centuries, and today, as an 
eminent European Indolomst put it to me, they 
have a fairly good idea of the history and cul¬ 
ture of ancient India. In earlier days students 
also came in numbers (to study Sanskrit, because 
almost every respectable university had its 
Indian Department where Professors and Asst. 
Professors were needed and big libraries also 
required Sanskritasts in tiieir staff, and there¬ 
fore, employment was easy to obtain. Today 
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the curiosity and interest have abated, the And yet unfortunately, the study and 
sources of employment are full, and hence knowledge of ancient India are confined in 
hardly a Professor of Indology has regular India till today amongst a very limited few. 
students. It seems that the present generation In Europe I came in contact with young students 
of Professors of Indology in Europe are the from such ancient lands as Greece, Italy, E^pt, 
last; in future it is very likely that separate Turkey, Iran and China, who were specialising 
Chairs for ^nskrit would no longer be main- not in the ancient history of their respective 
tained in European universities but, as in many countries but in such modem subjects as law, 
of the small Swiss imiversities, the Professor medicine, economics or the natural sciences, etc, 
of Classical languages, the Professor of Com- but yet I found that they were all_ very well 
parative Philology and the Professor of Sans- informed about the results of scientific studies 
krit would all be combined in the same on the past of their countries. Contrasted with 
person. them, an average Indian student, even a gradu- 

Contrasted with this, we find in India a ate, is extremely ill-informed regarding the 
widening field for Indian studies and the scientific findings on the past of India and the 
number of Indian Sanskritists trained in tlie history of his culture. The fault, I think, lies 
critical and comparative method of the West, in our system of education which fails to direct 
is on the increase. Lueders told me once that our patriotic sentiments along sound lines of 
in iiis student days one could read up all that fact. The teaching of 'Indian History ought to 
was published on Indology, but today the be far more extensive and modern in our school 
volume of output on various branches of this and under-graduaite curricula, and our univer- 
subject in different countries was such that it sities should liave taken up with alacrity the 
was no longer possible for one scholar to do so, lead given to Calcutta by Sir Asutosh Mukerjea 
and the books and journals published from in the matter of intensive study and research 
India alone were sufficient enough to tax one’s on Indian History in the jiost-graduatc classes, 
energies to the fullest extent. That of course It pained me to read the other day in the 
is as it should be, for, the centeres of the study Press that to a question in the Bengal Legisla- 
of ancient Greece, Italy, E^ypt, etc., are in those tivc Assembly regarding the creation of a 
■countries themselves and it is unnatural that Chair of Ancient Indian History in the Dacca 
we in India should have to go abroad for University, the Minister of Eciucation to the 
acquiring the material and tlie method for the Bengal Government had replied that no such 
study of tlie past of our own country. Again, Chair was contemplated by the Government as 
the study of Indology by Indians themselves there was no demand for iit in Dacca. A more 
will be more fruitful in that the country and enlightened Government and a more patriotic 
its culture being our very own, we are fit to be nation-building Ministry should have, in my 
better in understanding and interpieting our view, taken pains to foster and promote such 
heritage than foreign scholars who, in spite of interest and demand in the country, even if it 
their great scholarship and devoted industry, was not there. In the words of that eminent 
are liable to misunderstand oiir past owing to French Indologist, the late Sylvain Levi, in his 
the great distance of space and time and the Address to the Calcutta University : “ It is not 
differences in ways of life and thinking, between enough only to love your Motherland; you must 
them and us. also Mp her,” 




HYDERABAD REFORMS 

A Study in Camouflage 

By S. RAMA CHAR 


“ The elephant has two sets of teeth, it does 
not eat witli the teeth it displays,’’ is a Urdu 
proverb. The much advertised Hyderabad 
Reforms which have been published remind 
one of this homely saying. 

As long ago as the year 1919 the Nizam 
by a special Firman directed the then president 
of the council. Sir Ali Imam, to prepare a 
bcherae to expand the present so-called council. 
Unfortunately for Hyderabad, Sir Ali Imam 
left the State early on account of his 
differences with the Nizam and nothing could 
be done. At last on 29th September, 1937, the 
Nizam’s Covernnient announcp<l the appoint¬ 
ment of a packed Committee for “ investigating 
and reporting on suitable alternatives for more 
effective association of different interests wit}) 
the government” (Italics mine). It is the 
report of this Committee that is before us with 
the sanction of the government in the form of 
“Reforms.” How far do the reforms satisfy 
the aspirations of the people of the State for 
a greater share in the administration of their 
affairs ? 

At the outset the report says: 

“The Head of the State represents the people directly 
in his own person, and his connection with them therefore 
is more natural and abiding than that of any passing 
elected representatives. He is (both the supreme head of 
the State and the embodiment of his ‘ people’s sovereignty.’ 
Hence it is that in such a polity, the head of the State 
does not only retain the power to confirm or veto any 
piece of legislation, but also enjoys a special prerogative 
to make and nn-maice his executive or change the machi¬ 
nery of the Government through which he meets the 
growing needs of his people. Such a sovereignty forms 
the basis on which our constitution rests, and has to be 
preserved.” 

As far as I can see, the terms of reference 
to the Committee did not include the clarifica¬ 
tion of any “ fundamental declaration.” Now 
that the Dewan Bahadur’s Committee has 
thought fit to lay such a “ fundamental 
declaration ” let us consider how far it is 
consistent with the principles of constitutional 
monarchy. According to this definition tl^ 
powers of the Nizam are absolute, uncontroll¬ 
able, arbitrary and despotic. In short it does 
not admit of any kind of limitation. His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam cannot be unaware 


of the fact that even His Majesty, who.se 
Faithful Ally he is, has jaover claimed such a 
power and authority for himself. Since the 
days of the Stuart Kings no king of England 
has claiiued .such power and authority for 
lum.self. Of course the King in Partameni is 
the legal sovereign of England, but the iwlitical 
sovereignty rests with the people. Though the 
King of England has the power of vetiiing the 
inea.surcs of Rarliamcnt, we know that such 
power has for long not been exercised. This 
jiowcr of vetoing has been rc-cognised as a 
constitutional formality, which even when 
exercised is done according to the advice of 
the (.labinet, who are the cliosen representatives 
of the people. And what more, the Oovem- 
ment of 11. E. H the Nizam cannot be unaware, 
of the fate that ultimatoly overtook the past 
advocates of this faith. Should the lessons of 
history go in vain ? 

The reform- contemplate the expansion of 
the size and powers of the present toy-council 
which consists of 4 elected members in a 
council of 21 members. The Reformed Assembly 
will consist of 86 members among whom 42 
will be elected members. The democratic 
method of representation by territorial cons¬ 
tituencies has been abandoned in favour of 
the Fascist method of “economic interests.” 
The 42 elected members will represent the 
following interests; 


(1) Samiutanu and lagira .. 4 

(2) Mashdara 2 

(3) Agrimikuriata 

(Pattadare .. 8) 

(Tenanta ..8) ..16 

(4) Labour intereata 2 

(5) Induatriea .. 2 

(6) Commerce 2 

(7) Banking ,, 2 

(8) Legal profession 2 

(9) Medici paofession 2 

(10) Gradnates .. 2 

(11) District Boards 2 

(12) District Moniripdlriea uid Tdwn Muni- 

cipalitiea .. 2 

(13) Hyderahad Municipal Corporation .. 2 

Total .. 42 


Why have' tSe Nizam’s Government: 
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)andoncd OJe well recognised system of 
preaenta^oa by territorial constituencies ? 
ovemaient B*y: 

“ Wadied ita ^ bmb ef joim electorates and within 
e prim^pie of eeonomie interest, Government opine 
at iBch reaervatlon of seats would help to eliminate 
ralrjr between candidates on communal lines which may 
hetwise load to communal {riction.” 

At beat this ia a pious hope. I do not think 
lat the communal rivalry can be eliminated by 
toll a scheme. And to call the system of 
eotorates as proposed in the reforms as joint 
lectorates is a deceit, for the simple reason 
vat no candidate will be declared elected until 

8 receives at least 40 per cent voles of the 
immunity to which he belongs. The eeunomic 
iterests have been created because of ihe 
ar of “professional politicians.” Under the 
■w reforms no man can represent an economic 
terest, unless he is engaged m that profession, 
ir exanmic a doctor can stand only from a 
ledical Constituency and not from Labour. A 
eader can stand only from I^egal ronstitueiiey 
id not from Agricultural Constituency. For 
le Government say ttiat 

he council is fully convinced that the agriculturiats or 

9 Mourer poucHOa it fully and dne<! not stand in need 

being represented by others.’’ 

In short all the people that enter the 
‘formed Assembly should go there to serve 
eir owu ends ana not of the people at large, 
le object of this novel scheme is to collect 
aether a handful of “ Jo Hukums ” and 
rade them as the representatives of the 
aple. This point will be clear if we only look 
0 the constituencies that have been created. 

Full justice at this stage cannot be done to 
) subject of representation, as the Franchise 
immittee’s report is not before us. The ques- 
n of Franchise is such an important one 
it one wishes the government had announced 
lir decisions with the reforms. Four seats 
long the elected representatives will go to 
i Jagirdars. Under no oiroumstanoes 
prdars will criticize the government leaving 
me the question of opposing, as “their 
bility” rests “on their loyalty to the ruler 
d government” as the reform report itself 
ints out. Wlio exactly will represent Labour 

not known. The only organized Union 

the State is of the Raalway workers 
0 are about 25 thousand. Tbe Reforms 
port says: 

“ The RsUway Union hes etked for repTewBtatio& but 

memben of uw Utdez atoetly live outtide the Sutee 


juriediction and are all employees of the State. Their 
Union will therefore not be entitled to any representation. 
We, therefore, think that until the generel labouring 
clataes organise themselves into associations of their own. 
Government wiU have to secure their representation only 
by means of nomination." (Italics mine). 

So there will be no genuine representatives 
of Lal^ur in the future Assembly. As accord¬ 
ing to the Reforms Committee report most of the 
medical men in the State are government ser¬ 
vants, we can conclude without fear of contra¬ 
diction that OBly persons in the good book of 
the government will be elected. I expect 
the following 16 elected members to be 
mere puppets of the government, Jagirdars 
(4), Mashdars (2), Labour (2), Medical profes¬ 
sion (2), District Boards (2), District 
Municipalities and Town Municipalities (2), 
Hyderabad Corporation (2). This means a 
solid block of 49 members (including 33 
nominated) who would be too willing to carry 
out the behests of the Government whip. Even 
among the rest of the 26 elected members who 
represent the following constituencies: 
Agriculture 16, Industries 2, Commerce 2, 
Banking 2, Legal profession 2, Graduates 2, 
very few can be expected to voice the popular 
cause. Under such circumstances to say that 
the Reformed Assembly will have a non- 
official and elected majority is to throw dust 
in the eyes of the people. What the people of 
Hyderabad want is not the association of any 
“ interests ” with the Government but a share 
in the administration of their affairs. 

The New Legislative Assembly will have 
powers to discuss certain items of the budget, 
but will have no piower to reject it. Every bill 
passed in the Legislative Assembly will have 
only a recommendatory value. The President 
in council will have the full powers to veto any 
measure passed by the Assembly. Even harm¬ 
less subjects like the Salaries and Allowances 
of the Government Servants cannot he dis¬ 
cussed in the Assembly. One thing that 
surjirises me is that while the Assembly is 
empowered to discuss education, Osmania Uni¬ 
versity has been made a reserved subject. This 
reservation becomes significant when viewed in 
the context of the recent mass emigration of 
the Hindu students of ihe Osmania University 
to other Universities. The President of the 
Executive Council will be the ex-officio presi¬ 
dent of the Legislative Assembly. Even an 
unofficial d^uty presiiknt has not been conce¬ 
ded as has done by the Maharaja of Baroda 
and Kashmir. 

About 82 per cent of the population of the 
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State are Hindus and ten and a half per cent 
Muslims. On the plea that 

“the two communities together form the majority of the 
population of this State and practically compose the entire 
society,” 

Muslims have been given 60 per cent of 
the seats in the Assembly. While Harijans who 
form 16 per cent of the population and arc the 
real sons of the soil have been given only 6 
seats and that too by nomination. As members 
of the Executive Council will also be ex-officio 
members of the Assembly ana as 6 out of 7 
members of the Executive Council are Muslims, 
Hindus will be reduced to a statutory minority 
in the Reformed Assembly. It is .stated that 

“ the importance of the Muslim community in the State, 
by virtue of its historical position and its status in body 
politic is so obvious that it cannot be reduced to the 
status of a minority in the Assembly." 

What will the Nizam say if the Hindu 
minority in Kashmir is given the majority of 
seats in the Assembly on the plea of its connec¬ 
tion with the ruling family ? AYhat will the 
Nizam’s government and the Musalmans of 
India say if the 15 per cent Sikhs in the Punjab 
arc given equal representation in the Punjab 
Assembly by the British Government on the 
plea of their “ historical importance ” 7 Surely 
the Muslims of India cannot eat the cake and 
have it too I But this much is clear that the 
goverment of H.E.H. the Nizam are bent on 
establishing a Fascist cum Muslim state in 
India. 

As far as Civil Liberties are concerned the 
Government claim to have gone a step forward. 
Instead of taking permission for holding a 
meeting the organisers are requested to inform 
the police in advance. vBut the police have 
been given the power of forbidding the holding 
of any meeting. 'This is no improvement. This 
is absolute denial of all Civil Liberty which 
is the birthright of every individual. As for 
newspapers Government have promised a 
Press regulation on the model of British India. 
We have yet to wait and see. But one wonders, 
if the government is desirous of giving 
liberty to the Press why they still continue the 
ban on hundreds of newspapers 1 The Govern¬ 
ment say, “ no law exist in the state regulating 
the formation of Association”. We do not 


know what exactly the Nizam’s govemmait 
mean by this. Perhaps they mean that no 
statutory restrictions are imposed. This is not 
a fact, for we know that in Hyderabad even 
schools and Akhadas cannot be opened without 
the previous sanction of the Government. And 
Hyderabad State Congress is even today an 
unlawful organisation. It is a pity that even 
after realising the fact that the Press and the 
Platform 

“psychologically the two agencies serve as safety-valves 
of public life, the closure of which often develops the 
canker of discontent in the body politic.” 

the Nizam’s government have not thought it 
fit to break the shackles that bind these 
agencies. And what more the ^emment want 
to revive the old practice of holding conferences 
by the Subedar. The Reforms Committee 
suggest 

“that persons attending the conference idiould be enter¬ 
tained and looked after at Government expense and that 
suitable arrangements should be made to make their stay 
comfortable.” 

We may only ask if it is necessary to hold 
conferences to receive petitions ? Cannot the 
Subedar redress the grievances of the public 
without those conferences ? 

In short the “reforms” proposed in the 
Reform Scheme are reactionary and out of dale. 
It is a denial of all democratic system of 
Government. It is a challenge to those who 
talk of Responsible Government. It is on 
United Front of all capitalists—Jagirdars, 
bankers, commercial magnates, to suppress all 
forms of opposition. The entire scheme of 
reform is a mere bluff. At best it has been a 
practical joke played on the people of 
Hyderabad. Yet I feel, from this evil good will 
come out. When the Hindu capitalists and the 
Muslim capitalists will join hands in suppres¬ 
sing the economic and political aspirations of 
the masses, the Hindus and the Muslims of 
Hyderabad will realise that tyrants do not 
care for caste or creed. This will divide the 
Capitalist classes and the Exploited classes into 
two divisions and will help to remove the 
present division of the people on communal 
lines. That will be time for the people of 
Hyderabad to strike and attain Responsible 
Government. 
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Cbylon Emulating South Africa 
For all practical purposce it appears as 
Ceylon would very shortly outbid South Africa 
in her treatment of Indians. Her political 
leaders are all setting up as Pinchbeck Hertzogs, 
Smuts and Stuttafords. A series of anti-Indian 
enactments have been passed in that country 
during the last few years discriminating various¬ 
ly and stringently against Indian labour, 
caiiital and enterprise. A short outline of some 
of the disabilities imposed' in Ceylon on our 
nationals has been drawn in the publication of 
the Bureau entitled, A Wief Note on the 
Present Position oj InSans Abroad, published 
during the Delhi Session, 1938. Since then the 
situation has bean growing from bad to worse. 
On ail fronts the Indian community in Ceylon 
is today faced with ruin and distress. The 
Government of India have studiously kept 
tlicmselves aloof from interfering in the affairs 
of the small island. The attitude adopted by 
India is that she with her far superior power 
as a major state should not appear to be harsh 
and exacting towards the petty island in il“ 
continuous attempts to make both ends meet. 
It is unfortunate that Ceylon should have 
misunderstood that noble attitude and become 
so very arrogant. 

Ria-ATHIATION OF INDIANS FROM CeYLON 

The unreasonable obstinacy of Ceylon 
Government to repatriate Indians in their 
Departments is the burning problem of the 
day. At the present moment the Ceylon 
Government is concentrating on sending back 
all Indian daily P»id employees in their 
services. It is their aim to repatriate from 
Ceylon nearly 20,000 daily paid workers even 
at an enormous expense of Rs. 2,50,00,000. 
They propose immediately to expel all Indian 
daily paid labourers engaged after April, 1934, 
with some cash inducement and repatriate 
those who have put in more than five years’ 
service under the so-called scheme of voluntary 
repatriation. TTie Ceylon Government have 
already bepn eliminating from tiieir services 
and repatriating to India nearly 1,000 Indian 
j, |laily paid employees. They have also 
i ■ 


embarked on a systematic policy of inducing 
if Indians by threats of subsequent dismissal, 
without any prpvision for compensation of an 
additional 8,000 daily paid Indian employees, 
to voluntarily resign and leave Ceylon before 
the end of the current year. The modifications 
that have been introduced in the scheme, such 
as, exemption in the case of such of the Indian 
employees as have married Sinhalese wives 
arc all veiy minor‘ones and' do not affect the 
proposals in any material form whatsoever. 

It is needless to add that such dismissal of 
Indian employees who have for so long and so 
faithfully served the Ceylon Government is one 
of the most inequitable things that any 
civilised government could do. The provoca¬ 
tion is that there is much of unemployment 
among the Ceylonese and it is the bounden duty 
of the Ceylon Government to provide for their 
own people. No one denies that the Ceylon 
Government could very naturally and legitimate¬ 
ly restrict emigration and offer all future jobs 
exclusively to their own people, but it is 
extremely unfair that the present employees, 
most of whom have made Ceylon their home¬ 
land; should be turned out in order to provide 
for the Sinhalese. It should not be forgotten 
that the present Indian employees were engaged 
by the Government only because suitable 
Sinhalese were not available. In any case, 
arguments that emigration causes unemploy¬ 
ment or that some jobs are taken away from 
indigenous people by outsiders are entirely 
fallacious. Mr. Norman Angell, a great autho¬ 
rity on the subject., wTote very recently in this 
connection: 

"Underlying many confusions about unemployment 
is the idea that there is a fixed quantity of wo^ which 
needs doing so that if A takes a job, it is lost to B. 
But when a man earns money by taking a job. he has 
to spend it, and that spending of it on housing, traffic, 
newspapers, books, food, drink, fuel, obviously creates 
work, gives some one else a job. To the de^ee to 
which a given 1,000 men take jobs, they also create jobs..” 

“What is necessary is greater flexibility, ‘fluidity’ 
as the economists call it, so that, among other things, 
men can be shifted readily from one job to another. To 
find the light man for the right job is to increase the 
chances of more jobs becoming available. Immigration 
increases that flexibility and fluidity. The Home Secre¬ 
tary stated in the House of Commons that the aetdement 
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of 11,000 German refugees in England had been the direct 
cause of giving employment to 15,000 British workmen.” 

Fbanchise Dbnib® to Indians 

Discrimination in political franchiise is 
another serious grievance of the Indian 
community in Ceylon. Indians demand nothing 
more and nothing less than political franchise 
on a par with other communities. They form 
one-iiftli of the island’s population and yet 
during the last few years thejs have not been 
able to get more than three seats in a 
legislature of fifty. During the first few years 
of the Ceylon Constitution there was one 
Indian Minister on the Board of Ministers. 
During the last five or six years, however, anti- 
Indian feelings have grown to such an extent 
that no Indian has been on the Board of 
Ministers and full control of the Island's affairs 
have been taken over by anti-Indian Sinhalese 
iwlitieians. 

The Donoughmore Commission recom¬ 
mended the adoption of an universal franchise 
for all British subjects who have been resident in 
tleylon for five years. Five years’ residence 
was con.sidered a sufficient teH of a person’s 
liennanent interest in Ceylon. This, quite a 
fair proposal, was, however, upset by tlie agita¬ 
tion carried on by Sinhalese politicians and 
Indiana came to lose voting rights. Under 
the Fassfield Constitution, the Donouglimore 
Commission’s test of residence has been whittled 
down by discriminatory domicile provisions 
and the potential voting strength of the Indian 
community seriously reduced by a system of 
delimitation of constituencies in which balance 
of advantage has always been in favour of 
Sinhalese. An Indian resident in Ceylon, if he 
is desirous of possessing franchise, must prove 
" Domicile.” The law of domicile in Ceylon is 
W'orked in an obscure andt uncertain manner and 
is administered by unsympathetic anti-Indian 
executive officers. Naturally all this has 
resulted in the number of enfranchised Indians 
being just a fraction of the total population in 
Ceylon. Franchise is everywhere considered 
as an' inalienable right of a citizen. The 
deprivation of Indians of their franchise by 
crippling provisions is one of the most unsavoury 
conduct of the present Ceylon Administration. 

Indians and the 'Village Communities 
Okdinancb 

The Village Communities Ordinance which 
engaged the attention of the Indian Govera- 
ment and people for the best part of the year 
1936 and 1^7 constitutes another grievous 


harm done to the Indian community. The 
Ordinance which was passed in 1934 enlarged 
the scope and discretion of the communities in 
such a manner as to convert them practically 
into self-governing units. Amendments were 
moved to this act during the last few years in 
such a way as to exclude Indian labourers 
completely from the village franchise. This, 
as could be expected, led to a great agitation 
and strong representations from the Government 
of India. The Government of Ceylon there¬ 
upon introduced a further amendment taking 
away from the Ceylonese estate labourers as 
well their franchise in this connection. It is 
the contention of the Ceylon Government that 
discrimination as such has been removed by 
treating all estate labourers equally. Indians 
could never agree to such a course. It has 
always been the Indian viewpoint that both 
the Indian labourers and Sinhalese villagers are 
alike entitled to work for the betterment of the 
lura! life of Ceylon. It must, again, be noted 
that the removal of the “ discrimination ” 
against Indian estate lobourers is a very unreal 
one. While there are about half a million 
Indian estate labourers, the total number of 
Sinhalese labourers employed by the estate is 
about 91,000 of which 28,000 were resident, 43DOO 
non-resident, 9,000 regular contractors and 
11,000 casual contractors. It would be clear 
that the vast proportion of the Sinhalese 
workers of Ceylon estates are non-resident and 
under the provisions of the amendments to the 
Ordinance they would be entitled to vote for 
the village communities without any hindrance. 

Rice Conthol 

All is grist that comes to the mill, is the 
motto of the Ceylon Government and they are 
out to cripple Indian interests in whatever man¬ 
ner they can. The “Essential Commodities 
Reserves Ordinance” No. 5 of 1939, which was 
passed early this year, has for its object the 
maintenance of reserve stocks of commodities 
which would be essential for the vital needs of 
the community in the event of war or any 
major crisis. Rico has been declared to be an 
essential commodity under this Ordinance and 
importers,, in addition to being obliged to 
register themselves, have the following condi¬ 
tions imposed on them: 

(i) The importer shall impart during the specified 
pmiod not iew than the specified quantity of rice; 

(ii) the importer shaU carry at all times a prescribed 
quoUtity of rira as reserve stock; 

(im the importer shall maintain the prescribed books 
and rsooeds {<a the purpose of this Ordinance; 

(ft>) the importer shidl increase his reserve stock 
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in the preacribed Itroportion in the event of his importing 
more tWi the minimum quantity allotted to him. 

Violation of these conditions renders the 
importers liable to heavy penalties as well as 
oanoellatiion of their licences. 

While the Ceylon Government are undoub¬ 
tedly justified in taking such proper precautions 
as are necessary for conservation of food 
supplies, they should not be so unreasonable as 
to put the entire responsibility on the shoulders 
of private importers. The creation and main¬ 
tenance of reserve stocks for war and emergency 
purposes are of national interest and as such 
the community as a whole should bear the cost 
involved in them. The proper thing for the 
Ceylon Government to do, in view of the war 
scare, is to maintain themselves the necessary 
reserve stocks or compensate the private 
importers against the loss which their scheme 
would inevitably lead to as a result of the 
deterioration in quality, price fluctuations, etc. 
of the stocks held by them. It is highly unjust 
to make the importers of rice, who are all 
Indians, to bear the extra cost and the loss result¬ 
ing from the creation of the war time reserve. 

Fbssh iNDioNinsiB ON Induns 

It is to be carefully noticed that many 
stringent measures against Indians are on the 
legislative anvil or are being promised. While 
the exact nature of the proposals are not quite 
known, the restrictions that are going to be 
imposed on the immigration of Indians are, 
however, to be effected “ in the interests ot 
health, public tranquillity and on the ground of 
lack of means of the immigrant.” It is learnt 
that non-Ceylonese would be asked at the tune 
of their entry into Ceylon to complete a form 
indicating the purpose of their entry into the 
island. Non-Ceylonese are to be given besides 
passports, identification cards carrying their 
finger-prints, a duplicate of which will be kept 
by the immigration authorities. Persons with 
such identification cards will be expected to 
report monthly dunng their first three months of 
stay in Ceylon. No non-Ceylonese is to be allow¬ 
ed to stay in Ceylon for more than 3 months. 
Permits to stay in Ceylon for more than three 
months will not be granted to perKins desirous 
of carrying on business or of being engaged in 
prof^ion or employment in Ceylon, unless the 
immigration outnorities are satisfied in the case 
of business that it is in the interests of Ceylon 
and will not compete unduly with Ceylonese 
ibusiness, and in case of employment tnaft no 
|Ccylonese is available for the post- It is also 
feared that in regard to the estate labotmers. 


they would be given identification cards 
marked “ Estate Labourer ’’ and they will not be 
allowed to take up any other occupation. It is 
further anticipated that a quota will be fixed 
limiting the number of non-Ceylonese labourers 
that can be employed in each industry and a tax 
is to be levied on these firms that employ non- 
Ceylonese labour. The Ceylon Government 
seem to be taking delight in finding out ways 
and means of humiliating Indians who may 
have the misfortune to visit Ceylon either for 
business or pleasure. 

What Ceylon Owes to India 
The debt which Ceylon owes to India is 
not only great culturally and spiritually but 
also materially. The prosperity of tlie Island 
is mainly bound up with one commodity, viz, 
tea. It is on the annual crop of tea and the 
price she can obtain for it, depends the 
prosperity of the entire Island. Her annual 
income from tea is more than Rs. 16 crores and 
if the price of leaf were to fall by so much as 
a few cents a pound, Ceylon’s internal economy 
would be sadly dislocated. It is a well-known 
fact that the Ceylon tea plantation industry 
would not be what it is today nor would it con¬ 
tinue to be what it is today but for Indian labour. 
The Sinhalese labour has been tried and found 
to be unable and unfit to stand the strain and 
stress and the ravages of malaria. The analysis 
of the export trade of Ceylon shows that while 
tea comes first with 57i per cent, coooanut oil 
and copra comes third after rubber with 10.8 
per cent. Ceylon holds no monopoly for its tea, 
rubber or copra. Ceylon also knows that 
a very considerable quantity of her production 
of cocoanut oil and copra finds a market only 
in India. Not only in her plantation and 
agricultural industries is India’s contribution 
great but the entire economic structure 
of Ceylon owes its foundation and maintenance 
largely to Indian investment and enterprise. 
But for the Nuttokkottai bankers and other 
Indian businessmen, Ceylon would have but little 
to her credit as regards any of her economic 
activities. It is often stated by the Sinhalese 
politicians that they are the only people of 
Ceylon. On the other hand, it is oonveniently 
forgotten that Sinhalese represent only about 
64 per cent of the total population of the Island. 
The Indian population of the Island, it should 
be notedj is as much as about 20 per cent. The 
rest, again, is largely composed of the Tamils 
settled centuries ago in Ceylon. The Bur^urs 
and other European elements form a very small 
percentage. It is a widely known fa^ that 
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from the purely economic point of view the 
minorities in the Island, specialljr the Indians, 
have a stake in the Island which is perhaps 
more than that of the Sinhalese but never 
less. 

Pandit Nemru’s Mission 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, an accredited 
leader of the Indian people, was sent recently 
as an un-official ambassador to the Island on 
behalf of the Indian National Congress to find 
out the ways and means to ameliorate the 
conditions of our nationals and cement the 
friendship between the two countries. The gi'eat 
patriot was able to influence the masses and 
carry them away with him. But the classes 
as represented by the politicians proved a 
different proposition. Nehru’s mission, thanks 
to the obduracy of the Ceylonese Ministers, has 
proved almost a failure. 

Retaliation Against Ceylon 
The Government of India stopped Assisted 
Immigration some 18 months ago and now 
they have stopped ail emigration of Indian 
labour to that Island. Planters there would 
very soon come to know what it is to have the 
source of labour supply cut off. Further 
retaliatory measures are widely talked about by 
Indian politicians and economists against 
Ceylon’s unreasonable attitude. Retaliation 
coUld be effectively used both extensively in 
its scope and intensively in its application. 
India should, acconling to many, immediately 
repatriate the Indian labourers who are the 
mainstay of the plantation industry and the 
public finance of the Island. In addition, as 
an editorial of the Indian Finance of June 17, 
1939 runs, India should peremptorily demand 
financial and economic safeguards, through the 
Colonial Office, for over 60 crores of rupees 
standing to the credit of the Indian nationals 
in the Island. India should also dispense with 
the services of a number of civilians hailing 
from Ceylon thus giving effect to the Recipro¬ 
city Act, for which there has been a general 
cry. India should charge the Colonial Office 
substantially for the service that she renders 
Ceylon in policing her coast, as the legitimate 
guardian of her peace in the Indian Ocean. 
In commerce, agriculture, industry and finance, 
India pves her the maximum possible accommo¬ 
dation, regardless of consequences or risks, and 
since the amount of trade credits involved is 
immense, stringent steps should be taken to 
safeguard prompt payments before exports are 
allowed to leave Indian ports. These measures 


may seem drastic but there is no question of 
their practicability. 

No doubt India’s trade with Ceylon shows 
a favourable balance to India. The balance of 
the Indian exports over imports from Ceylon 
amounted to Es. 286 lacs, 368 lacs and 392 lacs 
in 1936-37, 1937-38 and 1938-39 respectively. 
Cffi the face of it, it might lt»k that if India 
adopt'd retaliatory methods it would be dis¬ 
advantageous to India. A comparison of 
Ceylon's share in India’s trade would, however, 
prove how trifling is Ceylon’s participation in 
India’s trade. Imports from Ceylon in relation 
to the total Indian imports amount to about one 
per cent while exports to Ceylon form about 
three per cent of the total Indian exports. 

Although there may be some loss to India 
at, a result of retaliatory trade methods, the 
loss is not likely to injure or harm India beyond 
repair. It may be noticed that Ceylon is 
patronising India’s products not for any 
sentimental reason but because it is advantageous 
for her to do so. Both on account of proximity 
and freight considerations Ceylon cannot helft 
purchasing commodities from India. India 
could very effectively cripple the copra indus¬ 
try of Ceylon. On several occasions in the 
past, the claims of the Indian cocoanut industry 
for protection have been withheld on the score 
that Ceylon’s position warranted some indul¬ 
gence from India. If Indians in Ceylon are to 
be treated as helots, the Indian cocoanut growers 
would naturally be the first and the foremost to 
advocate swift and deliberate reprisals. 

The Indo-Ceylon Trade Talks 

The Indo-Ceylon trade talks are expected 
to be initiated in October next. It goes without 
.saying that India should not be a party to any 
tiade agreement with Ceylon until all the 
existing political and economic disabilities on 
Indian nationals in Ceylon are removed and 
Ceylon gives an undertaking that there would 
be no more discriminatory legislation. It is 
necessary to provide that neither of the two 
countries should enhance the scale of duty or 
the tariff valuation on articles imported, without 
prior consultation with the country affected. It 
is needless to add that it should be the primary 
aim of any such trade talks to procure from 
Ceylon preferential tariffs for Indian rice, 
manure, cotton seeds, curry stuff, ghee, coffee 
and steel. 

The 'Twelve PotSTS of the Ceylon 
Qovhrnor 

On the let August, 1939, Ceylon Govern¬ 
ment brouf^t into operation its s^eme for the 
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repatmtion of Indiana from Ceylon. On the 
same date the Government of India with the 
full af^KOval of the Government of Madras 
and most probably with the concurrence andi 
cooperation of the Indian States, Travancore 
and Cochin, prohibited emigration to Ceylon of 
all unskilled Indian labour. On the same date 
His Excellency Sir Andrew Caldecott speaking 
on the occasion of the opening of the Bank 
of Ceylon came out with his twelve points 
with a view to clear “ misconceptions and 
misunderstandings.” His twelve points and 
their refutation (taken from an article from the 
Hindu of the 8th August, 1939), are given below: 

Governor’s Twelve Points and their Refutation 

Firstly, there had not been, said the Governor, and 
is not, under consideration by Government any proposal 
or scheme that would involve or aSect estate labour. 

Refutation 

The Indian complaint is that the policy in the minds 
of responsible and influential Sinhalese leaders including 
Ministers as disclosed by their utterances is to confine 
the Indian labourer to estate work and other menial or 
insecure jobs. His Excellency docs not appear to appre¬ 
ciate the fact that proposals affecting non-estate labour 
such as the present scheme of discontinuing Indians from 
Government employment do affect estate labour. H. E. 
apparently assumes that the estate labourer does not or 
has not the right to sedc work outside estates for himself 
or his progeny. Is H. E, certain that among those dis¬ 
missed from service there are none who had served as 
estate labourers or are descended from them ? 

Secondly, any legialatian to restrict immigration or 
limit the employment of immigrants by quotas or to 
impose a tax on their employers could not be assented 
to by the Governor, but would have to be reserved under 
Royal Instructions for the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure. 

Thirdly, on June 27, an undertaking was given to 
the Government of India that they would refer for the 
expreaeion of their views any definite proposals that might 
be placed before the Govemor for restricting immigration 
into Ceylon. 

Fourthly, no such proposals had as yet been tendered 
to him. 

Refutation 

As regards ‘facts’ Nos. 2, 3 end 4, the necessity for 
reserving Bills to restrict imnugration, or to limit the 
employment of immigrants by quotas, or to impose a tax 
an their employers, for the sig^fication of His Majesty’s 
pleasure is no guarantee that such legitlation will nol be 
passed, particularly when Hie Ebtcellency does not derire 
to discuss policies with any of his subjects save the 
Ministers nor is likely to differ from his contiitutional 
Rdvismas. An undertaking to refer 'any definite proposals 
to natrict inunigration into Ceylon when made, for the 
views of the Government of India, ia of uae but givea 
UtUe aenae of security to tbe Indians in Ceylon, ‘fheir 
atperienoo in connection with tbe Land DevelapmeDt 
Ordinance and the Village Communities Ansm^ent 
Ordinance has ^n iiy no means reassuring, 'What haa 
bew nd is obvious is that those reservations and consul- 
t^iotts have not np to now dieeked moasorea adversely 


affecting Indians. The reserve powers have been used! ' 
only to protect European employees and European inter¬ 
ests. If the proposal affecting future immigration merits 
consultation with India, does not the proposal resulting 
in the loss of livelihood of Indians already migrated 
deserve more urgently such consultation ? Opportunity 
for such consultation at the time of the trade talks was 
close at hand. What is the particular need to hastily 
tighten up a policy five years old ? 

Fifthly, there had never been any scheme, much less 
legislation, for compulsory repatriation of anybody. Any 
such legislation would under Royal instructions need to 
be reserved for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure. 

Refutation 

As to ' fact ’ No, S, there was never a complaint of 
compulsory repatriation by legislation or otherwise. The 
complaint is that the choice is a Hobson’s choice and 
that the right of election left to the Indian workers is 
a mockery. The fate of those who are unable to repatri¬ 
ate themselves for the sake of gratuity is truly pitiable, 
because they have not the faintest hope of starting a fresh 
life here or in India. 

Sixthly, what tbe State Council passed and what he 
in due course ratified was a supplementary provision to 
defray retirement bonuses and travelling expenses to 
their home country for such daily-paid employees of 
Government as might apply for them on disebarge or re¬ 
tirement under the conditions announced by the Financial 
Secretary. 

Refutation 

As regards fact No. 6, tlie ratification of the supple¬ 
mentary provision to defray retirement bonuses and travel¬ 
ling expenses for the discharged or retired Indian daily em¬ 
ployees of the Government obviously implies the ratifira- 
tion of the adminiatsative measures of dismissal and com¬ 
pulsion to retire by threat contsined in the conditions 
announced by the Financial Secretary and amplified by 
the circular of the Chief Secretary to the Heads of 
Departments. 

Seventhly, one month’s notice of discharge was 
given to all daily-paid pon-Ceylonese employees engaged 
since April 1, 19M that is, after the pasaing by tbe State 
Council of the resolution that immigrants should be en¬ 
gaged only if Ceylonese with requisite qualifications were 
not available. 

Refutatioh 

As to the fset No. 7, has His Excellency satisfied 
himself that every one of those dismissed on a month’s 
notice was taken after 1st April, 1934, although Ceylonese 
with requisite qualifications were not available ? Was the 
resolution of March, 1934, acted upon ? Was it necessary 
to act upon it ? These are questions which demand 
answers. 

Eigflithly, none of the persons so discharged were 
recruited by Government from India; they were engaged 
locally and were perfectly free to stay ia Ceylon if they 
wished and obtained non-Govemment employment. ’Iheir 
discharge by Covemment Was not under any special law 
but in the exercise of the ordinary ri|d>ts of an employer. 

Rsrmiiion 

About foot No. 8, when the Ceylon Government ae 
late as 19S2 deputed to Simla an official to plead for 
favouitble tnitment under the Htdian Emigration Act, 
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was it ever fainted that Indiana outaide eatates are un» 
avelcome ? Why waa the Government of Ceylon paying a 
contribution to the Indian dnnnigration Fund even after 
1934 ? It waa for defraying the cost of immigration of 
estate labonrera who filtered down into works of Govern¬ 
ment Departments. 

Ninthly, notices had been or were being withdrawn 
in the case of any non-Ceyloneae (a) registered as married 
to a Ceyloneae wife, (b) registered as the father of a 
child by a Ceyloneae mother or (c) who was married to 
a Ceylonese spouse whose employment was being con¬ 
tinued. The Leader of the State Council in introducing 
the budget on July 2S also announced that fecial rases 
of hardship would receive individual retasideration. 

Tenthly, that the services of non-Ceylonese would be 
terminated before those of the Ceylonese, was announced as 
a principle of retrenchment; and a scheme of bonuses bad 
been offered to those non-Ceylonese who desired to avoid 
the tisk of retrenchment hy voluntary retirement this 
year. 

Eleventhly, the Ministers lecently agieed to an im¬ 
portant modification in principle, which I have just men¬ 
tioned. The modification was that for the purposes of 
retrenchment iion.Ceylonese employees with more than ten 
years’ service under Government would be treated on a 
par with Ceylonese. 

Twelfthly, the modification of the retrenchment prin¬ 
ciple and the special cases now provided in respect of 
employees under notice had been brought to the notice 
of the Government of India, to which an undertaking had 
been given on May 8 last, that no scheme for compulsory 
replacement of daily-paid non-Ceylonese other than the 
present one which affected only persons engaged since 
April 1, 1934, would be approved without an opportunity 
being afforded for making representations. 

# 

REPDTAnON 

As regards the last four facts, the Indians proteat 
against the principle underlying the pfoposals; little altera 
tions to the incidence of hardship can not justify a wrong 
principle or rectify the aubtantial injustice done. Has 
the modification in respect of employees of 10 years’ 
standing been effectively brought to the notice of those 
who have been stampeded to consent to retirement and 
repatriation ? Indians who have worked as supernumer¬ 


ary men for over ten yeara under conditions which recty- 
nised their service in the compatation of gratuity aiM 
for leave on the same footing as others in Government 
employ have been diioharnd even witimnt a month’s notice. 

The Indians had aued for an opportunity to {dace 
their case before His Excdlency long bofore the aohelne 
was discussed in the State CounoU, but were given that 
opportunity after His Excellency bsd ratified the proposals. 

A perusal of the refutatioiis would clearly 
show how hollow are the reaBoninge of the 
Ceylon Governor. While Ceylon is to be con¬ 
gratulated on getting a Governor who agrees to 
abide by the actions of the Ministers, it is to be 
pointed out how regrettable it is that His 
Excellency should have broken the general 
self-denying rules imposed on themselves by 
various Governors of the different dominions 
and colonics regarding discussion of policies of 
their respective Ministers and legislatures. 

Flouting the Instrument of Instructions 

It may also be mentioned that there arc 
certain obligations which the Governor of 
Ceylon has to discharge under the Instrument 
of Instructions given to him. It is provided 
that “ any bill diminishing or prejudicing any 
of the rights or privileges to which, at the date 
of these our instructions, persons ■ emigrating, 
or who have immigrated to the Island from 
India, may be entitled by reason of such emi¬ 
grating”, shall not be assented to by him. 
Again, the Governor is required not to pve his 
assent to “ any bill the primaples of which have 
evoked serious opposition by any racial, religi¬ 
ous or other minority. ’’ The recent history of 
Ceylon, however, shows in what deliberate 
manner there has been flouting of the provisions 
of the Instrument of Instructions to the 
Governor. 


EXfflBmON OF INDIAN 

By S. 

About the time when Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
came back from Ceylon, somewhat disappointed 
in his good-will mission to win over anti-Indian 
feelings expressed in the repatriation ordinance, 
a cultural mission was sent from Bengal to that 
distant island—^tiiat geographical pendant and 
the seat of cultural continuation of Indian 
continental civilization. It was not a mission 
of talking human agencies, but a mission o! 
silent ambassador of Art. It Was a 
collection of selected Mastoipieoee of Inttiin 
Painting from iJie collection of the well-known 
connoisseur and historian of Indian Art, Mr. 


PAINTINGS IN CEYLON 

N. C. 

O. C. Gangoly of Calcutta. It oonqirieed only 
about 76 pictures, but it was a very represen¬ 
tative collection embracing aU departenents, 
phases, and schools of Indian Painting from the 
early Buddhist Schools down to the new 
developments under the guidance of Dr. 
Abanfaidra Nato Tagore, a fairly expansive 
map illustrating tH® development of Indian 
Igniting, eovra-mg a period of over two 
tnoftsana years. The frescoes of AjantS and 

had nmssaearily to be represented in 
copies, but all the later phases, embracing the 
Pals School, file Western Indian or Gujarati 
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SohoolA, the Schools of Rajputana, the Hill 
Schools of Chambi, Basboli and Kangra azid 
the Moml School, were represented by actual 
masterpihoes topical of each phase; while the 
neo>Beagali SAool was fully illustrated by 

n maatetpieoes from the brush of Dr. 

Tacwe, and Mr. Nanda Lai Bose, 
DiMetor of the Kalabhavan, Visva-bharati. 
IHm moM peculiar feature of this Exhibition 
waa ^ fact that it was sponsored and patro- 
Oiaed by educational authorities, and keenly 
in^ired by teachers of the schools and colleges 
of Northern Ceylon who oriranated the inspir¬ 
ing idea of having an Art Exhibition in connec- 
taon with an Educational Conference. This 
was a very happy venture and the teachers in 
Ceylon have perhaps set the first example of 
linking up Art with Education—an union which 
has yet to be accomplished in the fields of 
Indian Education, where Art still continues, 
with some rare exceptions, to be a Forbidden 
Fruit in the Gardens of Indian Education. The 
first exhibition of Indian Fainting was opened 
at the Parameswar College Hall at Jaffna 
(.northern Ceylon) by Mr. R. Patrick, the 
Acting Director of Education, Mr. V. Veera- 
sins^am, the Chainnan of the Exhibition Com¬ 
mittee, made some very apposite remarks, 
which are worth quoting; 

“In tbit Exhibition we find hittorr repeating itaelf. 
Tbe first exhUdtion of any kind of origina] paintings 
in Jalbia it very nnnqitiateh' a oollection of Indian 
Ptintingi. Htt greMMt com^ment that cwld be paid 
to Ceylon ia Itt Indian euttionship is that it is a 
spoilt ohild of liiifin. The cultural conquest of Ceylon 
by India it oonrplete and cannot be repatriated. Let us 
npttriite if neoettary, things mundine. We riiould not 
and could not divorce ourselves from spiritual and cultural 
kinship with India.’' 

Mr. Patrick in declaring the Exhibition 
open remarked that 

“he was very nmoh impnaaed by the beauty of the 
collection of Paintinga thevta at tlu EtUbition and that 
he was aonfident that people vititiiw the Exhibition would 
aee aomething really biNuitihii. It was essential that 
tetohert and atudenta ibould learn to admire and wpre- 
elate Art. the Notriieia Ihravince Teaeheia' Aaaociation 
hw broken new greonda by organiring the Exhibition.’’ 

A well deserved ti'ibute was also paid to 
Mr. K. Navaratanam, Who took an active part 


in bringing over the Exhibition to Ceylon with, 
commendable aesthetic foresight and enterprise. 
The success of the Exhibition at Jaffna induced 
the Ceylon bociety of Arts to invite the Exhibi¬ 
tion to Colombo, where the pictures were 
exhibited for a week at the well-known Art 
Gallery at Colombo. The Colombo Show was 
organized by G. Malayasekhara, the well- 
known Buddhist scholar, and it was opened by 
Sir Baron Jayatilaka, the Prime Mimster. 
The Exhibition was also honoured by H. E. 
the Govemof of Ceylon who paid a private 
visit to the show. His Excellency is a great 
connoisseur of pictures and the tributes paid 
by the Governor had the inspiring effect of 
brining large crowds to the show. That the 
citizens of Colombo, which include a large 
number of connoisseurs and artists, came to 
offer appreciative admiration of Indian Paint¬ 
ings demonstrated the spiritual link which still 
binds India and Ceylon together. Dr. Andreas 
Nell, who gave a Talk on Indian Art, in con¬ 
nection with the Exhibition happily emphasized 
on this cultural kinship : 

"Ancient and Mediaeval Art in old Ceylon waa so 
cloaely linked up with art movements in Lidia that a 
atudy of Indian Paintinga is necessarily helpful to an 
understanding of what is left in Ceylon—survivals from 
an immense quantity in former rimes. Ignorance of the 
value of the old paintings and indiSerence to their fate 
still prevails in Ceylon in official and unofficial circlet, 
though to a less extent than a few decades ago. India 
emerged from that slough of torpid disregard of old Indian 
Masters much earlier, greatly owing to the appreciation 
by British and European officials and unofficiala, soon aided 
by co-operation from Indians. We ore moving, only slowly 
in Ceylon, towards such a happy realizarion.” 

Dr. Nell could have added that the pace of 
that slow movement has been eonsiWably 
accelerated by tha examples of modem and 
ancient 'Indian masterpieces, represented in this 
Exhibition. Buddha-^osha, the majority of 
whose works were writtei in Ceylon, had Iwlped 
that child of Indian culture to pay back the 
debt that tihe island owed to Asoka, the Indian 
Constantine. One can reasonably expect that 
the modem artists of Ceylon, led by such 
talented artists as Mr. Harry Peiris, would, one 
day, repay the debt in the field of Pictorial 
Art. 




HILL TRIBES OF ASSiUi 

By D. C. KAITH, b^c. (Edin.) 

('h)ef Forest Officer, Rijni Raj Estate, Assam 


Assam is made up of valleys and hills. (Civiliza¬ 
tion of the valleys of Assam has under¬ 
gone many changes. There wert- Cacliari and 
Ahom kings, theu were Burmese raids and 
border feuds,—these are all things of the iiust. 
Feaee has come to prevail. With all these, 
there has not b,.en veiv mmked ehange m the 
life, habit, customs ol b'lks In mg in tlie hills of 
A'sam They are objiet-. oi aiithiopologieal 
study more or less \Ve know, tlum anoestoi- 
:p China tnd Tibet have a viiy old eniluation 
and a highly developed one r\en todit>. 
History has it (hut alter they weie diiven out 
ol Chinn they eaiii and hid themselves m 
Assnni and Buima lulls High virgin tropical 
forests of the ea-lein Himalavus gave those 
exiles food and slieltd Cut off tiom civiliza¬ 
tion they settled dewn in these lulls Foi ,i 
time they livid entirely on fishing and hunting 
Alteiwards circunistances comiielled them to 
grow' a few eatables by cutting a patch of forest 
(jhum) which has gradually increased so much 
as to become a menace to ttjc valleys, flood 
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the features of Angami and ThMigkul NSigas 
Hills ex-eommunieated them from the m- 
liabitants of the valleys and ex'eti from 
tribe and the other. Each tribe occupied * hill 
and had its own manners, customs Md lAngaagc. 
They must have been a peace-loving and ton- 
tented people at first, but later on, as eYtefy- 
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A Kabul smoking his pipe 

where else, village feuds and tribal factions 
began to inerease w'lth the struggle for exis- 
tenee Thus develoiHul a war mentality for the 
preservation ot their race. Now we see nothing 
good in them except that they are h^d-hunters, 
warriois, suspicious lookii^ and dirty people 
not to be bothered about. As long as cwie 
village lives m peace with the next village, 
one tribe with the other, tliere is nothittg to 
worry about. 

Villages are scattered about and ^nerally 
situated on hill tops, well fortified $dth bs* 
boulders, cactus, etc. against afty ggpmor, and 
they are linked up by short-cut routes. Q^ed 
paths are disliked by the hill people, they 
always prefer a Aort-cut, 

Hills populated ky a ^rtieuiar tribe derive 
old days were those- ttien there were no caste their name from Uiat 'hribe which is further 
or rgeial dtoiactions.' Even Pandavas roamed divided into sub-tribes of dans. Garo Hills are 
freely about fhese Ms in thek exile. One is oeeupied by the Qaros, tehai bUls by *e 
inclined to b^e the folk-tales of Pandava LudiBi8,C8ch«r hill % the C 80 h 8 ri 8 ,Kh 88 ia hills 
princes ‘ wooing* the Naga prls when one sees by the Khasis, Ka^ hflls by flw Nagas, Abot 
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hills by the Abcaa, Mildr Mils by the Mikirs and 
so on. 

Ail the hiQ tribes are wandering in habit. 
You nmy see a village on a hill-top this winter, 
next winter. It may have shifted itself to 
another hill-top, five miles away. The reasons 
invariably are based on supernatural miscon¬ 
ception mllowed by some deaths in the village 
or constant sickness or repeated bad harvests. 
Villages are generally populated on pure tribal 



Kabul danc3 

basis, e.g., a village may consist of only 
Kadia Nagas or Lota Nagaa or Thangkul Naga» 
or Thiido Kukis, etc. Their houses are artisti¬ 
cally built. A typical house is a ‘ Ohang ’ liouse 
of one large room with two doors in oxticiuc 
ends stuck up on bamboo or wooden supports. 
Bamboos, thatch andi timber posts arc used in 
construction. 

Cooking, sleeping, planning are all done m 
that room. Their domestic pets arc generally 
pigs and goats for which there is invariably an 
enclosure nearby. Life is all struggle. In 
winter men, women and children are all engaged 
in cutting a ‘jliuni.’* Jhums are sown witli 
jiaddy millet and cotton. Most oi (he cotton 
supplied to Assam and Bengal romes from the 
jhums of the hills of Assam. 

After Jiaddy harvest is over real fun begins. 
There is general rejoicing in the hills as every 
where el^ in India. Pote are cleaned and nee 
put in witli some barks for rice beer to brew. 
Beer being ready, there is general excitement 
in the village. Dance and merry-making arc 
held in the house compound of the village chief. 
Sacrifices of fowls, jnips and goats are made to 
appease the sfiirits. Drinking and merry¬ 
making starts in real earnest. Old men and 
women, youngsters all join in the dance. There 

cihe teim “ihum" » applied to feUiac a bit of 
forest and buniac ft when dry for ooltiyaaixs joet before 
the laitts. 


the gong is bein^ beaten continuously for music 
and there is singing, which may go on till early 
hours of the morning when men and women 
may be seen lying about dead drunk and trying 
to have another drink if possible. These condi¬ 
tions prevail all over the hills after the paddy 
harvest. Drinking parties are given and there 
is always a brewed vat lying handy in a comer 
to entertain a visitor. I supjMse, without a drink 
hill men would not exist. Like the French, 
temjieranco will make a hill man’s life most 
miserable. Cftve them meat and drink, teach 
them any religion, work them any way you like. 

Rice, sivlt, chillies, a few jungle leaves and 
ioot.s form their delicioiis diet. Now and then 
fi-li or a woi)(l-eock trapped by a youngster 
forms a part of the menu. Meat of all kinds 
Is eaten. Tigers, elephants, mithans, dogs, 
snakes, mice are relished by one or the other 
of the hill tribes Probably a fat tumrny of a 
valley man iiiakcs a hill man’s mouth watery 
too 1 Milk is of no use to the hill men. 

Mainagcs and ceremonies are simple. 
Polygamy is not jiractis^d a« a rule. A girl i.s 
(aken away after payment of beads necklaces, 
may be a few rujieis, goats, fowls, pigs or 
mithans. If contracted numbers of articles or 
animals arc not given by the groom, the girl’s 
father has a right to recover the daughter, may 
be with half a dozen of kiddies. Such a dispute 



Another view of a Kebni thiMe 


may be decided by the village chief and elders. 
If they can’t bring about a settlement, a case 
against the groom may be brought by the girl’s 
father in iibe court of the nearest poliiioal 
officer. There justice is simple and sure. A 
summary enquiry is made and verdict ghren. 

There are no civil procedure code, no ooort 
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fees, no pleaders and no botheration. When a 
very knotty problem comes up for dicision, 
say, about a plot of land and it is difficult to 
come to a correct judgment, tiic parties agree 
to dive m a tank, whoever comes out first loses 
the case Parties are quite happy with the 
verdict They quietly walk away Here and 
there villages want to fight out a point and then 
the trouble starts Fights and raids take place 
The officer in charge has to rush out with a 
{)0S3e of constables and bring the parties under 
control The greatest piinishificnt a village 
may have is to set the whole village minus their 
belongings on fire It is with such severe 
punishments that lull tribes are kept back from 
head'-hunting which is bdieitd to b, necessary 
to incieasc the spiritual force for the welfare 
of the village. 

Chiefs of villages aie expected to go and 
report points of interest to the officti in charge 
whenever they can, otherwise, there is no agency 
for bringing reports from the villages In fact, 
theie IS not much to report from the villages 

Some tubes ate healthy while olhtr-> are 
not D^ath rate is appalling Epidemics of 
smallpox are common. Tuberculosis is spread¬ 
ing amongst the hill tribes probably due to 



A hOl-dde Katwi rSlage 

living in And dingy houses full of smoke 
and Don«UbservaQoe of hygienic rules. 

Generally men wear a loin cloth and a big 
home-made wrsqiper to cover tffieir bodies 
Women have one-piece wrappers artistically 
woven at borne and wrapped round their breasts 
and legs. Youngsters sometimes t^ow all their 
clothes off when hoeing a jhum on a hot day. 
There you may see followers of ‘Van Vagel’ 
in their natural beauty I 

Here and there they are chantpng their 
simple garb to expensive hats and coats but 
alas, they are not learning how best to create 
wealth to buy those luxuries! 


Each tribe mid 8ub<tribe has its own 
language and there are perhaps more than one 
hundred dialects spoken m the lulls of Assam. 
Very few tribes can oommumcate themselves 
with their neighbours of another tribe. Un* 



Kabul bute 

foi-tunuttly no definite policy has been laid 
down foi the education of the hill tribes. A 
tew mission schools teach the Bible in their own 
language written in Homan character. One feeh 
soirv foi the hill men when they come down to 
tlic valleys to sell their produce being cheated by 
the clever valley traders because of their 
absolute ignorance of the language of the valley 
people Here is an opportunity to introduce 
the Assamese language first written in Boman 
ehaialters all over the hills of Assam iu » uni¬ 
form manner 

Medical aid is scarce Ojhas who are 
quite Ignorant of roedicme, rule suprwie. They 
tn at by doing somi sort of sacrifices and 
magic tollowed by a dunking party, that is all 
the treatment they know. It is these Ojhas 
who take advantage of the ignorance Of the 
hill tribes and foment trouble asiui^t tfasin to 
revolt against law and order. These btosd 
thirsty Ojhas preside over ceremonies 
are held to celebrate slau^teriag of innoeent 
human beings 

Every tnbe seems to have its own ideaa 
of religion There is always a fear df the tmr 
known. They feel that there is sometiting lil» 
the spirits over which they have no oontroL 
Here and there Christian missions have imparted 
to them the spirit of Christianity. Each mission 
has given a Bibje m the language spoken by a 
particular tribe and this is written in Eoman 
characters. In mission schools teachers and 
pastors selected from hill men are being trained 
and taught to read (Siese Scriptures. These 
trained men in turn go out in the hills to spread 
the gospel of love and peace to the Ifill tiibw. 
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Unfortunately tliese young men too eduoa^ 
in mission sehoois cannot carry on trade with 
the outaide world as they are ignorant of tiie 
language apoken by others outside the hills. 

There is no denying the fact that What 
Christian missions have done for the hill tribes 
by way of education and medical aid was 




i 
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Kabui Naga dance 


be said that forest contractors seldom pay 
according to contracted rates or don’t pay at 
all on some pretext or other. Relations berome 
strained and the result sometimes is that tlic con¬ 
tractor’s elephants are shot dead and operations’ 
have to be suspended in those remote parts of 
the hills. General nervousness prevails over 
the hills and hill men non-co-operate with the 
contractors and harass them. Without the co¬ 
operation of local hill j)opulation timber opera¬ 
tions become difficult and expensive. Rice and 
rations in general have to be carrie<l by expen¬ 
sive imported labour into the hills. Hundreds 
of Workers from the valleys have to be taken 
into the hills annually to ex|iloit timber. Near 
a forest camp a jhiim will be cut and planW 
with paddy with a view to pick up quarrels 
when elephants of the contractor will surely get 
loose and destroy the jhuni. Money has no 
attractiem to the hill tribes and they cannot be 
coerced to do any work against their will. Feel 
one with them, they are your slaves. 


never done before by any society. This debt 
t’he hill tribes will have to owe for generations. 

Modes of Livelihood 
But still their wants are few and simple. 
Women arc hard working, they rut jhums, hoe 
the soil and ashes, plant and liarvest crops. 
They rear children, do fine weaving and 
cooking. The lot of the hill women is a linrd 


Caii.sbs of Backwardness 
Cut off from civilization the hill tribes 
really got stranded in the hills surrounded by 
cleverer peoiile and peo|)lc suffering from 
superiority complex in the valleys dowm 
below. The hill tribes could not keep pace with 
them in material and moral progress. 

They came from the jungles and the 
gles have ckinied them as their own. 


one but they are «. jolly lot and quite unlike 
womenfolk in India. Men and women carry 
their produce for sale in baskets hung on tlieir 
backs to the nearest markets in the iilnins below, 
may be a distance of 30-40 miles through 
densely wooded bills. 

Marketable produce is cotton, bananas, 
potatoes, pieces of hand-woven clotli, lac, horns 
iiides, honey, cane work, oranges. In exchange 
tliey buy salt, oil, tobacco for smoking and 
chewing, tea, beads and necklaces. Some might 
spend tiieir entire earnings in a liquor shop. 

Having come to a distant market they must 
anyhow dispose of their produce and return 
home. They seldom get a square deal in a dis¬ 
tant and unhospitable market, the tactics and 
language of which are very little comprehended Aryans and other advanced inhabitante neglec- 
by the simple folks of the hills. ted them and called tliem ‘ Rakshasas ’ fit to be 

Here and there, they are employed to exterminated. Like everybody else in the 
construct and rei>air roads and bridle pathv’tropics they felt lazy and enjoyed a bappy-go- 
ronning througli the hills. lucky life. They could not mix freely with valley 

Hill men form excellant forest labour, people due to jungle and hill barners and lost 
Forest ctwttraotorB go into the hills to exploit all contact witli l9ie civilized world. Jhums 
timber and employ the hill men to cany out yielded plenty of paddy to eat for the whole 
various operations, Wi'Uj great regret it must year. Cutton for cloth was grown in the 



A Naga dance 



HILL TRIBES OF ASSAM ^ 


jhums and they bMdly cared for the outside 
world. Village feuds jilways kept them busy 
end on constant guard. No progress could be 
made. Suppressed and ^vunned by the valley 
men the hill tribes began to retaliate ami 
became turbulent and started head-hunting 
raids on the villages in the valleys. They 
grew more suspicious of strangers and murdered 



Another view of a Naga dance 


impending disaster which must follow whi^ft h^: 
are denuded of forest cover. Going oyer ihe 
hills one is struck with the varied climate, soil, 
altitude and laxurious vegetation of the hills of 
Assam. Khasia bills with their wa^'y tops look 
like Scottish highlands. Naga hills have 
6000' to 8000' hill tops. Manipur has tempe¬ 
rate climate all the year round. Cberrapunji, 
the heaviest rain station in tlie world, is situated 
in Assam hills. Vegetation both alpine and 
ti'opical meets the eye in many hills. ' 

Suggestion for the developnitmt of the 
tiills for the benefit of tlie hill men: in .partfeiilar 
rnd valley people in general may;M’^reaf the 
readers. 

Forest Develot mbnt 
Departmental operations may under¬ 
taken in forests within the ‘inner line ’ for the 
welfare of the hill tribes. With clieap labour 
and supervision and assured wages hill men 
will be too glad to do felling, logging, rafting, 
floating of timber to the forest depots. Ea^ 
village , on the bank of a floating Creek can 


thoiu when(!Ver possible. Such were the condi¬ 
tions prevailing in Assam when the provinei^ 
was annexed by the British and remained so long 
after. To keep the liill nien in cheek from raiding 
the villages in the valleys, the hill rlistriets wen- 
flemaCeatcd and the boundary line was called 
the ‘ inner line ’ into which na man was allowed 
lo cross without a permit and aimed oseort-s 
from the Political Officer-in-charge of the 
district. There is no free access to most of 
the districts for tlie valley men. In half 
a eeritury or so hill tribas have cooled down 
because of the isolation fiolicy of the govern¬ 
ment.! Tlie customs of these people have under¬ 
gone [little change except of those who have 
been influenced by Christian missionaries. No 
other'mission cared to take them over. 

Such are the conditions in which we find 
the Hill tribes today. It is beginning to be 
realised that the lot of the hill tribes is hard 

and something must be done to improve it co-operate in the operations. Bamboos for 
and that quickly. 'They can not be segregated export to Calcutta paper milk can be cut and 
forever. With lihe march of civilization they sold departmentally too. 
must be taken along by the more advanced Collection of minor forest produce like 
people. agar, chal moogra seed, lac, tea seed, Terminalia 

The clearing and felling of forests for jhum- fruits, ^mul cotton, canes, musk, skins, honey, 
ing in the hills is increasing; that is a danger of live animals, resin, gum; b^’s wax may be done 
the first inagnituife. Floods in the valleys are departmentally. 

becoming an annual affair. Witli the increase No supervisor re<^ted from hill men need 
of population, the pressure for jhum lands has be paid more tiian 10 per month, that is a 
increased and forest officers have not been far decent remunerati^ in the hills, 
behind in warning the public about tbe In tbe depots logs will be sold by the 
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forest def^ment atid pr(^r wages paid to 
workers. In this way all village chiefs will 
start taldsg intereBt in forest conservation and 
like to hoanl money and have a better standard 
of livhag. 

All the minor forest produce will be 
collected a^ disposed of at the recognised 
depots and wages paid by the department to 
the collectors. Wages can be paid in tash or 



>*«»• 


in kind or in both. If some hill men restrict 
]burning they can be given wages in paddy 
Home forests should be constituted into village 
forests so that village chiefs might take care of 
them. Hill people in this way may learn timber 
operations, catch and train elephant^ and keep 
them for their own good. 

AGRIOCnTUBE 

There are vast possibilities of development 
of agriculture in all its branches. 

Obops 

Cultivation of potatoes, tobacco, American 
cotton, chillies, Tung oil, pine apples, etc., may be 
extended. There shall have to be established big 
nurseries and seed depots for propagation of these 
crops at all important subdivisional headquarters 
like what die Forestry Commission has in Great 
Britain for forest development. Co-operation 
of doctors, overseers, road moharirs of hill 
districts may be sought for distribution of 
seed and grafts. Hill men should be trained 
ae ‘Mahs* in large numbers in government 
farms. SHeimmA cultivation diaH have to be 
seriously introduced in some hiUs to save hiU- 
sides from erosion. 


Animat, httsbandby 

Cattle, pigs, silver foxes, or mules which 
may be raised in Manipur, can be reared in tbe 
hills. Milk is disliked by the hill men but 
they can utiliae milk in making Ghee. In 
important ‘ bazars ’ demonstrations of ghee 
manufacture may be arranged for training hill 
men. Silver fox farming can be experimented 
upon in suitable hill localities. Bee keeping 
and poultry can be introduced in places; these 
should be kep^in hill farms for distribution. 

HoBTICUI/rUBE 

Assam hills can be great suppliers of fruits 
to eastern India. Khasia hills are a living 
example for fruit growing which should spread 
all over the other hills. Pine apples, oranges, etc., 
should be pushed out from the nurseries to 
hills. Ajiple may flourish in places. 

Specul Cultivation 

Cinchona—Assam hills (Mhow in Naga 
lulls) can grow its own Cinchona, a great modem 
necessity of our tunes Naga hills have soil 



Ao elderly Taaiklnil Ntce 


and climate good for Cinchona cultivation. 
Fox glove (Digitalis) may be tried on some 
high altitudes. Tung oil cultivation m^ be 
experimented upon. Pan is there, black pepper 
may be tried. 

Sebicultube 

Rearing of silk worms of various species 
can be m^ ^pular. Mulbetiy irill grow 
well in srnne hills. At present hill-folka do 
cotton growing and weaving only. 



LBSAOtJU Of NATIOKS ADVlSORt COMMltTiB 


m 


htjsvB'mm 

Carpentrjr rihauld- be made compukory 
in all primary and hi^er achoola of 
the hilla. Hill men will eupply ready made 
furniture, toys, boats built from timber from 
their village forests, which will command res¬ 
pect there. 

Baskets, mats, umbrella handles, cane sticks 
can be easily made, and with a little modern 
training by a demonstrator going round the 
villages, the hill men will work,wonders. The 
department of industries has so much to do in 
these areas. 

Weaving 

Nearly all the lull women are expeit 
w'eavers and some of them so good Modern 
methods can lie introduced foi better sjieed and 
design 

Maeketinc, 

Special funds should be created to finance 
marketing of s])eeial i>roduce brought down 
by the hill men to impoitant bazars of the 
valleys A successful example of marketing of 
musk at Sadiya by the authorities may be quoted. 
There all the musk is received, labelled and auc¬ 
tioned after due advertisement and the price 
obtained is paid to the sellers through Govern¬ 
ment agency. A small fee is levied on all sales 


for the creation of a fund for welfare of ikt 
countryside. An experiment on these iinM can be 
conducted in basars of some distdets with special 
produce such as lao, musk, caiu», etc. 

Emiokation to the Vau^sys 

To remove pressure for jhum lands, surplus 
population of the hills should be coaxed to come 
down and work in the tea gardens There are 
very few of them employed in the valleys. I dare 
say they will like hard labour in the gardens, but 
some will take up work seriously, otliers will run 
away A systematic recruitment of families 
thiough Government agencies should be taken up. 
It is to be hoped that some will get stranded and 
settle down in the valleys for their own good and 
will make useful settlers like the Cacharis, Boros, 
Rabbas, Garoa, Mins, who settled long ago in 
the plains 

The writer of this article had an opportunity 
to move amongst the lull tribes of Asst^ exten¬ 
sively when he was exploring the resources of 
Manipur forests during 1932-^. He has made 
sn attempt to survey generally the life, habit, 
conditions and possibilities of improvement of the 
hill tribes in Assam. He will be only too glad 
to offer further suggestions and information about 
them if any one interested in the welfare of these 
licojile calls for it. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON SOQAL QUESTIONS 

Recommendations of Mrs. Kiran Bose, the Indian Representative 


A promment part was taken in the discussions 
of the Advisory Committee on Social Questions 
by Mrs. Kiran Bose, the representative of India, 
who was unanimously elected as Rapporteur 
for its session which lias just concluded. 

The work of the Advisory Committee on 
Social Questions included this year a discussion 
on matters of social work which concern public 
authorities everywhere—the organization and 
administration of welfare work among young 
people, social assistance training to be given to 
social workers. Special problems such as 
family desertion and the position of illegitimate 
children, were also reviewed with the help of 
preliminary studies prepared for the Committee. 

Another problm Which came under toe 
Committee’s noface was toe problem of 


prostitution Here, the Committee’s work 
laid special emphasis upon the preventive 
aspect: how to protect minors and young women 
from prostitution, and how to reinstate in 
society women who may have become prosti¬ 
tutes and piotect their health and ensure their 
li\ ehhood. 

The Progress Report of the Director of the 
Social Questions Section also formed an im¬ 
portant item of discussion. 'Die Advisory 
Committee, moreover, reviewed tlie woik of the 
Child Welfare InforiBatton Centre, a relatively 
new department of the Social Action of too 
Secretariat which secures an exchange of fresh 
and accurate information between child and 
social welfare authoritiet of diilerent countries. 

In order to extend this usual service of in- 
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formation on matters of social organization, the 
Representative of India joined the Representa¬ 
tives of France and the/ United States of 
America in expressing the hope that means 
would be found to priweed with plans for pub¬ 
lishing a peruxlieal review on social question, 
from Geneva. 

Discussing the Annual Report on Child 
Welfan- prepared by the Secretariat, Mrs. 



Mrs. Kiran Buee 


Kiran Bose (Repi'esentative of India) dc'^eiibed 
the difficulties with which the social worker 
and educationalist is faced in India. Few of 
the institutions which have been establidud in 
the West to deal with retarded children, the 
feeble-minded or delinquents, exist to any con¬ 
siderable exU'iit in India. Those wlio wish to 
deal with mental disease from the modern 
seiAitific point of view are faced with great 
handicaps in terms of the current public opinion 
of the country. 

^ “ItnJeM and imtil w have free compulaory educa- 
tiaa in India it will be diScoU to atdve the many aocial 
problemt confronting the authoritiet there today.” 


During the discussions of the Advisory 
Committee on the Legal Aspects of Illegitimacy 
and on the Social Position of the Unmarried 
Mother and her child, Mrs. Kiran Bose took 
the opportunity of describing in some detail the 
piovisioDs made by law and custom in tho 
different comunmiUes of India for the legal 
po.sition of the illegitimate child. Here, she 
remarked, the problem was complicated by (lie 
existence ol the caste system but public opinion 
w'fis bi'coiiiiiig aware of social questions generally 
! nd was inclifiiiig lowuuU reform in modern 
tornis. 

Mis Bovc .iKo parlieqiated in thj discus¬ 
sion on (lie (picstion as (o whut sort of ireining 
was to be jirovided for ])ersons engaged in social 
W(tk She also luinishid special infovmiition 
! bout conditions particular to couiitri.is ol the 
Kist, w’hen (he Advi-oty t'oiiiiiuttce on Social 
tiuesti-ms concerned itself with the diseus-ion 
of the piobkni of |irostitutiin and lu asiiies 
lor its im‘\ention, \\ilh spinal leleiine' to 

niinois. 

On Mis Bo-e’s leeoniinendutions the 
Advisory t'onniiiltee added to its list ol 
(orrcsponding ni.iinhcrs, the National ('ouiicil 
ol Women in India, to net tor tliiec yetiis a 
trom 1940. 

Ikfoie tlie Advi'oiy Coiiiniittee eonclud d 
Its dehb'rations, P paid tributes to tlie dili- 
gimce oi Mis Hosc who, us thi Raiiporteui, 
had drawn up tUe report reviewing the work 
and decisions ol the Coniiiiittce. 

Mrs. Bose has subniittisl a scpaiate icport 
to tlie (lovciniiienl oi India in which she htis 
drawn attention to a number of important 
suggestions, the aeceiitanee ol whieh -he brbeves 
would make India’s'partieipation m the wink 
of the League Coiiuuittees, sueli as ih i 
Advisory Coniuiittee on Social Qut.stions, active 
and effective. She is dcfimtcly of the opmum 
that even in such teclinical aspects as the 
social work, the Lerguc’s activities show little 
relation to Kastern, particularly Indian, condi- 
tii us. The essentially regional character of 
the League’s siicitl activities, sht feels, restricts 
the scope of international co-operation and 
stands in the way of leprcsentatives of India 
contributing worthily and fully in the dis¬ 
cussions of the peculiarly European problems 
before the League committees. The League’s 
activities, particularly those relating to work 
in the social direction, she urges, should be 
characterised by their practical utility and 
universality. She suggests in hw report to the 
Government of India that, in place of the 
present indifferent policy towards the work 
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jctiMtu'i' of the LcaRUc, ii pobilivc i)olu-\ 
b riillfd foi under -Rlurh they should instruct 
ndian delegates to League Couunittets to leaec 
)o luannei of doubt on the point that no stud\ 
or mvettigat.on undertaken by the teehiiicil 
oigauisations of the Loagut would hi legaidcd 
as complete and intcinational in its eharactei 
uuh's-i It took Indian conditions and needs into 
account *■ 

She has also suggcbtcd that tha Goviin- 
luciit ol India should, ac- m hei own case 
luaintaui continuity of Incln’s* lepiescntaticm 
on League t'oiimuttccs by smding the same 
delegate loi at least two toii'ceutne yeais, tot 
she maintains that jiositions of influence in 
Ijoague ('omniittoeb aic naturalh shined among 
delegates who letirrsrnt then eountrics >011 
after year and whose (xpeneiice and knowli'dge 
ol the peculiat inoeidnit in methods of weak 
enable them to plav an iinpeiitant iiaii in the 
Committee ' ilehbciations 


One of her bUggcbtioiis, inaele in hei report 
to the Govciniiieni ol India related to tlie 
. ppointme>nt of the Rcpiesenlatne ol India on 
the Advisorj Committee on Soeial Questions as 
adeisoi to the Indian Delegation to ehe League 
\sse‘ml)ly 

In her it port she has also stnssed the 
desirability of the Kcprcbentative ol India on 
the Advisory Comniittoc on Social Qubetions, 
letciving then brict well m advance ol the dale 
of the meeting at Geneva ho as to enable the 
Indian tlelegale to study and digt'M Uie inipli- 
(at 10 ns eit the problems on the agenda as 
M Milled by disiuRsion with piominent Indian 
social woikeis and Government experts on 
social euu'stions in India Mts BoseV repent 
to the Goveinment of India toneludes with a 
plea tot adct]uatc publicity airungeincniR which 
would keep the imblic in India infonned of the 
jiail India's ropresenfatnes weie playing 111 
intcinational discupsions at Geneva 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT IN SURAT DISTRIci}, 

By 1)1 K1.ABHJI PRAGJI 



Thb. District Local Board of Suiat lit fJujeral 
pa-*ied a resolution on July 28, 1938, appointing 
a Committee to draw it]) a si heme of “ Village 
Iin|)rovement Week The ('oinmittce there¬ 
upon prepared a scheme and it was sanitioned 
by the Board at ith meeting hold on Septem 
her 9, 1938 In pursuance ol the scheme a 
leaflet giving an account of the leasims fni 
.starting the scheme, its objective, as slso (he 
details of the .scheme was published and ilihtti- 
buted m the whole District It would not be 
emt of jilace to give a short ipbuiue of the 
leasoiis for launching thib si heme The Dir- 
trict Local Board’s mam aclivitieb aic at 
j)re“icnt confined to the construction and re¬ 
pairs of the major Taluka roadR, to the main¬ 
tenance of 12 human and 6 veterinniy dis- 
pensanes and to running the vaccination 
department It will bo seen from this that 
the activities of the District Local Board 
hardly touch the fringe of the village problems 
Villages are m the same condition as they were 
150 years ago Tlie condition of the village 
roads, the sanitation of the villages and the 
condition of water supply are far from satis¬ 
factory It is the opinion of this Board that 
the eondition of the villages wdll not be better, 


unless till village 1 lealise their 

sense of duty to (litsi iei|uireiiientb In order 
to do thib vast piojiagaiida would be neces- 
s.iiv Tile villages may be mmioved and 
made habitable only if lb<“ villagers riceome self- 
leiiant in the inuttci of tlie mipiovcmcnl of 
then villages If the Distiict Loca' loards 
have done some seivice to the village 1 pie, 
a great amount of dissc'rv'iee has beiii m- 
directly done to fhem on account of the 
CMstcnce of these institutions People have 
cimip to depend upon fJovciniuent or the Local 
Boaid fot all their cominon amenities Unless 
this sense of dependence was removed and the 
[leoplc were made to jralize the value of self- 
help, no improvement in the condition of these 
villages would be possible If India is on the 
one hand poor, its immense man powrer is 
lying dormant If this dormant man powe 
w^ere to be stirred up and vitalized and made 
to work for the common goo^d the result would 
he wonderful The apathy of the village 
people to their common needs m respect of 
village improvement bom out of despondmov 
due to povertv has to be removed This 
could be done onlv by vigorous propaganda. 
The main point of the scheme was that as 
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the rural people were not in a position to pay 
more taxes for the improvement of theii 
villages, all able-bodied adult men and women 
were to give free their manual labour for 
seven days in a year according to their con¬ 
venience a^id also to give free the eervices of 
their carts and bullocks for the same period 
for improving the villagee. By their manual 
labour they could do the earth-work for 
their village roads, and also improve the 
sanitation of the villages. The services of the 
carts and bullocks could be utilized for making 
their roads pucca by bringing road materials 
from the nearest khads or rivers. Accordingly 
H seven days’ work programme was laid down. 
The formal celebration of the week was to be 
made from 6th April to 13th April, but the 
people were advised to take up works according 
to their convenience. The programme for the 
formal week was this : 

The first four days were to be devoted to 
the execution of some improvement of the ro.ad 
or other work of permanent utility. The fifth 
day was to be used for improving the sanitary 
condition of the village. All the age-long 
rubbish in the village was to be removed and 
any unclcanlineas near the wells and other 
.sources of water supply was to be done away 
with. The sixth day was meant for and 
named as tree plantation and industry day. 
People were expected to do some work 
which would add to their income. The last 
day of the week was the celebration day 
meant for enjoyment. Children’s sports were 
to be organized in the morning and the evening 
was to be devoted to holding public meetings 
when a stock of the previous year’s work was to 
be taken and a programme for the next year’s 
york laid down. Resolutions about social and 
other reforms could also be passed at these 
meetings. People could also have Bhajana, 
(hamatic performances by students and other 
mnuseraents. 

The modus operand! for successfully 
carrying out all the items of the, pro¬ 
gramme in the 770 villages oj the District was 
not possible without a vast organization. 
Taluka Committees for each of the eight 
Talukas with a President and one or two 
Secretaries were formed and these Taluka 
Committees formed Village Committees in as 
many villages dk they possibly could. All 
this was done in the course of the President’s 
tour. 

The apathy of the villagers was to be 
removed and as observed above the villages 
Jhad to be stirred up and vitalized to carry 


through this scheme. The President of the 
District Local Board had in the first instance to 
carry on vigorous propaganda to carry out this 
object. Three out of the six working days of 
the week were therefore set apart for visiting 
one Taluka. A regular programme of the- 
villages to be visited and of the time and place 
of the public meetings was prepared and 
imbished beforehand in the whole Taluka,. 
so that the public of the neighbouring villages- 
might attend the public meetings. I am glad to 
be able to report that wonderful awakening 
was observed during this tour as these meetings 
n“ed to be attended by large crowds of people, 
some of whom had come from long distances. 
The people took it to be a phenomenon that 
the President. District Local Board, was visiting 
small out of (he way villages and explaning to 
them the real condition of the District Local 
Board and the duty of the people to their 
own villages. The fbllowing points were used 
to be emphasised in these public meetings : 

(1) The (l(*tailf‘il fipurrs of the income of ihc 
Pislrict I/>caI Board were given to the people. Tt was 
also explained to the public as to how this income was at 
present spent hy the Board. This clearly and emphati¬ 
cally brought home to the public the utter straitened 
hnaneiat eondition of the Board. The people for the first 
time realized why the Board was nnable to spend any¬ 
thing towards the improvement of villages. 

(2) The whole scheme of Village Improvement Week, 
was explained at the puJilic meetings as also why it was 
necessary to earry out the scheme through selfsiielp. 

(3) As the Board proposed to levy an additional 
Local Fund Cess of one pice per rupee of assessment, 
for the purpose of the expansion and improvement of 
primary education, public opinion bad to be cultivated' 
in favour of accepting this additional taxation. 

(4) In villages with backvrard population, the evils 
of drinking were explained to the people as also why 
Government undertook this reform first for the good of 
the public. 

(5) The responsibilities of the voters in respect 
of their voles were brought home to the public. It was 
also explained to them that no democracy could be- 
successful nnless the voters knew their responsibility m 
th’s matter. 

(6) The advantages of working en masse for the- 
uplift of villages were also explained at these public 
meetings. 

(7) The various ameliorative measures which the 
present popular Government was adopting were also- 
pointed out and explained to the public. 

(8) The necessity for the agriculturists to take to- 
some handicraft, such as, spinning, paper-making, etc., 
was explained to the audience at these meetings. The fact 
that unless the agriculturists paid more attention to- 
cattle-breeding, it was not possible to improve the material 
condition of the farmers, was brought to their notice. 

200 public meetings must have been held 
in the wliole District which were attended by 
the people of other villages in good numbers andl 
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•30 it could be said that the message of self-help 
given by the District Local Board was conveyed 
to the whole District of 770 villages. 

Besides the Taluka and Village Com¬ 
mittees, the co-operation of the officials was 
also sought for, for the successful carrying out of 
the scheme. The scheme was first approved by 
the Government through the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment and that Department and other depart¬ 
ments f>f the Government issued necessary orders 
to the officials to give all possible help in the 
matter I am glad to report th&t all Govern¬ 
ment official in the various dcpaitmcnfs fully 
•co-oiiorutcd with me. But for the help of the 
Mamlatdars and the Circle Revenue Inspectors 
the removal of various encroachments would 
mot have been possible. 

The Vice-President of the District Local 
Board and the (liairman of the laical Board 
Taluka ('oinnnttees worked whole-heartedly 
and devoted a lot of their time and energy to 
the carrying out of this scheme. All the 
Members of the District Local Board accom¬ 
panied the President, District Local Board, 
during the latter’s tour in their respective areas. 
The District was divided into as many areas 
as the number of members and each member 
was asked to look to the w'orks of Village Im¬ 
provement in the villages within the area allotted 
to him. This duty was also fairly discharged 
•on the whole. 

Leaflets on the following subjects were 
published and distributed in the villages ; 

II) A statement of the income and expenditure of 
the Board and it*! mam activitiea and a bchenie for 
‘ Village Improvement Week.’ 

(2) Resolutions of the* ‘Village Improvement 
Week’ Committee formulating a prize scheme for works 
done in connection with Villsge Improvement Scheme and 
for the inauguration of the ‘Village Improvement Week.’ 

(3) Village sanitation and how it can he maintained. 

(4) An apiieal to all the Congiess Workers in the 
District to co-operate in the scheme of Village Improve¬ 
ment. 

(5) Suggestions and instructions to the village 
people regarding the paints to be borne in mind while 
doing earth-work of a road or excavating tank. 

(6) A freeh appeal to the village people re-inviting 
their attention to the Board’s ‘ Village Improvement 
Scheme ’ and the leaflets already published, and requesting 
them to take up the work of improvement of the villages 
if not already done, and to observe instructions issued 
by the Board regarding sanitation, earth-work of roads, 
etc. 

(7) Songs specially composed in connection with 
■‘Village Improvement Scheme.’ 

(B) Suggestions as to the steps to be laken after 
earth-work of a road to render it mudless, etc. 


(9) Village sites and Padars (or open lanifs just 
outside it) and the steps lo he taken to improve them 

(10) TVee-plantation and its importance in village 
life. 

(11) Necessity of having trench-latrines for every 
home in the villages a..d the present insanitary condition in 
their absence. 

The semces of the Primary Education 
Department proved valuable in popularising 
(he Scheme. The teachers were instructfd 
by the District School Board to bring enthusiasm 
in the people by taking out pralJ^i pherrh 
of students This was instrumental in bringing 
about groat enthusiasm in and awakening among 
(he people. In some villages, the school 
tearhors took the initiative in starting Village 
Improvement Works. The lady teachers and 
tl'.e girl studentfl also gave substantial help 
in cleaning the villages. It was a novel thing for 
the peojile to see the educated ladies and girl 
students n moving the rubbish from the village. 
It was an object lesson to the village people 
m self-help. A donor had given 6 prizes of 
Rs 5 each for composing the best songs on 
Village Improvement Scheme. A Committee 
of the School Board awarded .the prizes to the 
best composers and the.se songs on Village 
Im|irovenient were sung in the prabhat pherrie.f. 

Achievement of the Scheme 
The main objective of the Scheme was to 
improve the condition of the villages in res¬ 
pect of village roads, sanitation, etc., bv 
self-help. I shall, therefore, deal first with 
the direct results of the movement and the in¬ 
direct results will be treated later. 

1. Improvement of Vh-lage Roads 
The work of improving the roads was 
earned out in 362 villages out of 8S6 inllages 
of the District. In view of the fact that there 
is a large number of villages of backward 
Raniparaj (or Hill tribe) people in Mandvi, 
Pardi and Chikhli Talukas, the response 
of the people can be considered to be 
satisfactory. It will also appear from the 
facts that the total cost of tlie work done 
by the people comes to Rs. 1,32,462. Having 
regard to the fact that the District Local Board 
spends only about Rs. 70y000 per year towards 
the maintenance of the main roads of the 
District, the quantity of work turned out by 
the people themselves is really encouraging, 
specially as the scheme of self-help was intro¬ 
duced for the first time in the* District. As 
regards the nature of the work done the 
following details are sufficiently explanatory : 
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1. Eatiirtatrd vilur of the <*«rih- 

yfoAt done for the village roads .. Rs- 1,01,576 

2. Salimated value of metal, gravel. 

iDurum and aond used for tlie 
improvement of the new toads 20.945 

3. EoUmated coat of building nalaa 

and other ronstruelions ,. 9,931 

Total ., Ra. 132.452 

A leaflet (“ontaining instructione for making 
new roads of the village type was issued for 
the guidance of the village people and the 
overseers were also instructctl to give neccssaiy 
instructions and guidance to the {teople in 
carrying out these works but unfortunately the 
leaflet could be issued late in the year and so 
it was not fully availed of by many villages. 
Tile quality of the work turned out cannot, 
therefore, be said to be satisfactory. It is 
hoiied that by experience and observation the 
people will come to learn the technique of 
making and inaintaming village roads. 

One main defeet in res))ect of these newly 
made roads requires to be noted. This defeet 
is that most of these roads are kachcha and 
therefore they will not go a long way in 
making the villages mudless. On the contrary, 
a great inconvenience in wading through these 
ka^Jicha roads will have to be stiffered till they 
are made pucca by spreading over them such 
road material as gravel, «and, kanker or 
Bhatha. Emphasis will be laid this year on 
the importance of making these road® puren m 
the next monsoon. But there are two divee- 
tions in which the people of these villages ex¬ 
pect help either from the Ooveinment or the 
District Local Board. The collection of 
materials involves some expenditure but the 
people are unable to meet this expen¬ 
diture. If they are given some small grants 
for the collection of materials, people vrill 
willingly bring the materials on the road site 
and spread it. The other matter in which 
help is required is the construction of small 
nalas, culverts and putting up Hume Pipes for 
drains. These works cannot be done by manual 
labour alone. They will require some money 
to be spent and the people cannot spare money 
for the works. The Oovomment it is submitted 
should sanction a special grant for this purpose 
so that it may be an encouragement to the 
deserving people who have carried out such 
works by self-help. 

2. Impbov^knt of Villaoss in Respect 
OF Sanitation 

As observed above, one special day out of 
the week fixed for the celebration of the Village 


Iniprovemcnt Week was set apart for tliis 
purpose. A leaflet on village cleanliness was 
also issued and distributed in the village. In 
accordance with the instructions contained in 
the leaflet, the people were advised to clean 
the whole village-site and remove all the 
refuge to a distant plaosj and bum it. The 
subject of cleanliness is one which requires daily 
work and so, long before the day fixed for the 
purpose, the work of removing the dirt from 
the villages was started in many villages, 
specially those having Local Board schools. 
Parties of grown-up students in Uie schooK 
did this work voluntarily. To them it was 
an object lesson and the people appreciated the 
work done. The public realised the advantages 
of cleanliness. Tlie day of cleanliness was 
oh-ierved in 30.5 villages in the District. Thest> 
efforts though spasmodic had their own value in 
awakening the public sense to the necessity of 
ki'eping the villages ’ clean. If the programme 
is kept up some few years more tlie peopK’ 
w'oukl form the habit of doing tlieso 
things regularly. The surroundings of the 
wells which supply drinking water are generally 
insanitary as water is allowed to be collected 
and mud is formed. These insanitary surround¬ 
ings were improved in many villages. 

3. Sports day 

The last day of the week was set apart as 
,a sports day. The main object of doing this 
was that ordinarily village life has become 
dull. There arc no organized sports or other 
ainusements to put life into the public. In 
order to remove this dullness and the ^neral 
spirit of despondency prevailing in the villages, 
the last day of the wfek was fixed up for sports. 
On this day the front iiortion of the houses wero 
to be fully swept and cleaned. People were 
advised to adorn their house-fronts with 
“ Sathias ” or Swastikas and prabhat phemes 
reciting Village Improvement songs were to go 
round the whole village. The morning was to be 
dcTOted to sports. The school teachers were 
to take a leading part in these activities. 
People w'cre to be invited to see the sports of 
the school children and adults. Prizes were 
to be awarded to the best sportsmen. In the 
afternoon public meeting was to b* held in every 
village where a number of resolutions regarding 
the improvement of the village in various 
ways were to be passed. In the evening, 
Bhajans were to recited, or where possible, 
dramatic performance might be held for the 
village people. TTiis day was observed in 276- 
villages. It will take some years before the- 
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lireHent <hill atmosphere of the village is ehanged 
and liveliness i» brought into it. 

(4) The Tb®e-plantation and 
Small Grafts day 

In the first plaee the date fixed for this 
was ill-suited to tree-plantation. Trees could 
he jjroperly planted during the monsoon and 
Ijeople were advised to do this part of the pro¬ 
gramme then. As regards encouragement 
to crafts, nothing appreciable could be done. 
However, the Village Improvenfent Committee 
i.s considering this matter. 

Indibett benefits of the scheme 

I. A great awakening was brought about 
by the vigorous propagaiwia carried on. Thi' 
spirit of helplessness and despondency prevail¬ 
ing among the masses wms removed The people 
realised for the first time that il they could 
manage to wmrk in co-operation and in mass, 
much could be done by self-help. For the 
achievdineut of an object, faith in the cause has 
first iji bp created among tho-e who have to 
cam’ out file ('bjeet. Tin-, faith was created in 
th(' public and a- a re-ult the villages started 
doing work long befort llie lorinal celebration 
of the we.k 

2 The people of the district had 
absolutely no idea about the resources of the 
Board and it- activities. , They for the 
first time come to know the income of the Boaid 
from various sources and how it was being spent 
by the Board. The result of this was twofold 
Ill the first plaec the people realised how in¬ 
adequate the resources of the Board were and 
why tile Board was nnable to meet the 
numerous needs of the public. Further, the 
people began to take greater interest in the 
affairs of the Board. All unauthorised and nn- 
reasonablo eritdeism of the Board ceased, l^'pto 
now the peopie entirely depended even for small 
reiiuirements in respect of village amenities on 
the District Local Board. This was a ground¬ 
ing to make flic people self-reliant and the 
spirit of self-help was imbibed by thorn. People 
realiawi for the first time that they were 
capable of doing many things if they were so 
inclined. This moral uplift is the greatest 
achievement of the Scheme. 

(3) Since the passing of the Primary 
Education Act in 1923, there has been no 
expansion of primary education during the 
last 16 years. It is no exaggeration to say 
that this has been the dark agR of primary 
education. During tiiie long period there has 


been an increase in the number of children 
attending schools by more than MX)' 
children. In spite of this for want of funds the 
Board could not appoint even one extra teacher 
or open any new school. The School Board had 
to contribute jj share of the expenditure in all 
such matters; but the Board had no funds from 
winch this could be done. The Local Board 
schools had to be run with a shortage of about 
100 teachers. One can imagine wliat an 
amount of harm must have lieeffl caused to the 
cause of primary education in the District. 
Further, there aiv nearly 150 small villages in 
file district which have no school. The people 
of thcK' villages hove been paying Local Fund 
t’e-te without any return. This was highly 
iniquitous. In order to remove theee short¬ 
comings it was absolutely iieressary to impose 
some adilitioiial tax. Die Board proposed to 
levy an additional Ijoeal Fund Oss of three 
])ies over and above the one anna oess levied at 
present. But the present Board wanted to 
establish a convention that no such tax should 
he levied without the consent of the taxpayers 
concerned. Advantage was, therefore, taken 
III the pri'puganda done for the Village 
Imiaovement iV'eek. In the- 200 publie meet¬ 
ing- held m the l.arge \illages at whirl) the 
pecplii o( the neighhouring village- also 
attended, the whole jiosition in regard to 
primary edueutimi was explained to the pulilie 
and tho-e [ircsent were asked to give their 
opinion on the in-oposerl taxation by show of 
hands 1 am glad to he able to .-tate that tlie 
publie -upporteil the iiroposnls in all the 
meeting-. It is true that people are not in 
a position t(i pav any additional tax, but two 
e. uses eontributed in inducing the jmblic to 
give their coiHcnt I"'he first cause was an 
assurance given that the proceeds of tho addi¬ 
tional tax w'cre to be I'cserved for tin* 
developinnnt and expansion of primary educa¬ 
tion and the -eeimd cause was the sound 
eommon sense of tlie people who realised the 
necessity of the niCHsiire. 

(41 The village road works costing about 
n lakh and a quarter ruiX'cs are the direct result 
of the .scheme but the new roads were 
originally so narrowed by encroachments 
that but for the good sense of the people and 
the hearty co-operation of the Revenue 
Officers, the problem of widening these streets 
would have been insoluble. Most of the roads 
made wort* so narrow that hardly one cart 
could pass. People in most cases voluntarily 
removed encroachments but even this would 
not have made the roads sufficiently wide. But 
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people willin^y gave away their valuable 
private lauds required for widening tlie roads. 
Those who know village life have experience of 
1 the way in which people fight for small areas of 
land and how they rum themselves in this fight. 
It is a wonderful phenomenon that these very 
people willin^y parted with their valuable 
lan^ for a public cause. In certain oases the 
Revenue Autiiorities were helpful in getting the 
'■encroachments removed. Not only age-long 
■enoroachments were thus removed, but the roads 
wme sufiiciently widened in many cases. This 
was one of the results of the scheme. 

(5) In villages mainly inhabited by back¬ 
ward ixople addicted to drinking, the evils of 
drink and the present prohibition policy 
■of the Government were fully explained. These 
people fully supported the Government policy 
and appeared to be anxious to have prohibition 
introduced in their villages as early as 
possible. 

(6) As a member of the Anti-Corruption 
Committee I took advantage of the propa^nda 
done for the Village Improvement Week 
Scheme and explained to the public at the 
200 public meetings held, how Government 
wished to remove the prevailing corruption. The 
responsibility of the people for this evil was 
brought home to them and they were asked not 
to tempt any Government Officer by offering 
bribe or other inducement. In my opinion 
the public has got to be educated in this 
matter and if the work done m the year in 
this direction is continued in future years, I 
feel confident that the evil will be substantially 
i-educed. 

(7) The Village Improvement Week 
Scheme has been instrumental in removing 
party factions in some villages. Mass co- 

. operation work is not possible unless the party 


factions are removed from the villages. Many 
such factions were removed in order to carry 
throu^ tills scheme. Some of the villages 
which could not make up the party quarrels, 
failed to work out the sweme. 

(8) In the villages, there are various classes 
of people such as the hither classes consisting 
of Brahmins, Patidars, Banias, etc. and the 
backward classes such as Dublas, Eolis, 
Harijans, etc. A great sense of superiority 
and inferiority exists in these various classes of 
people. It is ‘highly desirable that the m- 
equality prevailing m these classes should be, 
as far as practicable, reduced to the minimum. 
In the scheme of the Village Improvement 
Week, all classes of people high and low were 
expected to work shoulder to shoulder. This 
sort of work done in mass goes a great way in 
reducing the present inequality. I have myself 
seen Harijans working with the people of the 
higher classes 'The present inequality 
between the higher and the lower classes would 
be reduced to some extent where work is done 
by all the people in a body. The Scheme has, 
therefore, been instrumental in partly removing 
dispanties. It has thus a levelling influence. 

The above is a short resume of the achieve¬ 
ment of the scheme of the Village Improvement 
Week. Before I conclude, I may say that the 
programme of this scheme extends to five years 
and I am just issuing a statement of the work 
to be done m the second year. As regards 
Mandvi Taluka, in which very little work was 
done in the year under report, the matter is 
receiving our serious consideration, and we shall 
tiy our best to do better work there in the second 
year. But the difficulties there are great on 
account of the backw.ardness of the aboriginal 
population and other people and also for the 
paucity of workers. 
















RESfiARCH IN APPLIED CIVICS : A GAP IN STUDY 

By S. K. DEY, 1. 0. B. 


Tiie growth in the study of the social sciences— 
of Polities, Economics and Sociology—has been 
remarkable in recent years; an ever-increasing 
number of students is attracted to our Ifniver- 
sity courses in these subjects. What is, how¬ 
ever, even more remarkable to an observer, 
placed as I am. is the singular Iftck of contribu¬ 
tion by men trained in these courses to the 
analysis and solution of the numerous concrete 
problems which beset us in these spheres. 1 
believe there is a widespread and acute cons¬ 
ciousness of the urgency of these problems and 
the threat they offer to the ordered progress of 
society and the creative happiness of its 
members. As may be only expected, the 
classes who are directly facts! with these prob¬ 
lems are the men in active public life—the 
professional politicians; and the public servants 
who run the administrative machine—^the exe¬ 
cutive officers of Government. These are the 
classes whos(‘ normal avocations bring them 
into immediate and intimate contact with tlie 
strains and stresses which arise from mal¬ 
adjustments m the social economy. These are 
also the classes which represent the two organs 
of the State, the legislative and the executive, 
from which ameliorative State action is expect¬ 
ed to flow. The clamour for redress, therefore, 
surges round them in the first instance. 

But the function of the legislature is the 
final enunciation of policies, the authoritative 
prescription ot remedies for civic ilh. The 
permanent civil service steps in at a still later 
stage and is concerned with the execution of 
policies already laid down and the carrying out 
of the treateient after it has been once pres¬ 
cribed. An adequate comprehension of the 
problems themselves, a correct diagnosis of the 
disease for which a cure is sought, represent 
earlier stages of vital importance, which arc 
in danger of being overlooked. It is unneces¬ 
sary to dilute on the point that a complete 
understanding of the background and inter¬ 
actions of the social maladjustments calling for 
remedy is the first requisite to reform. We 
have no separate agency for this purpose. The 
diagnostic function is somehow expected to be 
performed by a harassed legislature and an 
over-worked executive. Yet, it is a function 
which r^uires patient research, chreful siudy, 
penetrating analysis and a comprehensive grasp. 
An adequate discharge of these duties calls for 


certain qualities in the functionaries as well as' 
certain conditions under which th^ function. 
For one thing, it demands theoretical equipment 
of a high order and the capacity for detached 
observation; for another, ample time for sus¬ 
tained and undistracted labour. Neither the 
qualities nor the conditins may be postulated 
of the machinery which by implication is asked 
to shoulder this obligation today. Intelligent 
legislation and planned administration pre¬ 
suppose a sound theoretical groundwork fur¬ 
nished by a special agency which enjoys the 
facilities I have indicated above 

The lack of a research agency is a handicap 
to any democracy. It is possible to argue that 
the setback suffered by democracies in recent 
t’mes IS partly attributable to this vital and 
significant gap in their civic organisation. 
Autocracic' can ignore the clamour for imme¬ 
diate results, legislate without hurry and initiate 
long-range policies. No popular- Government 
can command such privileges. It might be 
noted, however, that the need for investigation 
into sociological phenomena as a basis for sound 
State action has not been altogether without K- 
eognition in the older democracies. I am not 
aware if a fully equipped civic research service 
has been set up in any country as yet to- 
organise the theoretical material for the shap¬ 
ing of legislative and administrative policies. 
But there is a large and steady stream of litera¬ 
ture poured forth from the academic centres of 
a country like England on current public issues 
which goes a considerable way to fulfil this 
need. These studies are not partisan Tlicy 
are not scientific and their principal object >»■ 
dissemination of knowledge by analysis 
of the fundamentals of a question. Their 
influence on public tho^ht and politit^ 
action is undeniable. Josiah Stamp, Harold 
Laski and John Maynard Kejrnes are three 
names which leap to the mind in this connec¬ 
tion. There are countless othMe, ^haps not 
so well established in reputation. The titles of. 
contributions appearing in any serious British 
periodical will bear testimony to their activity. 
Then there are post-graduate students’ organi¬ 
zations of a permanent character carrying on 
continuous researches intb current problems and 
publishing their results in informative bulletins 
and brochures. I believe there is collaboration 
between the Economics Bebools of London aadi 
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'Cambridge in a pennanent enterprise of this 
nature. A survey of conditions in the County 
of Jiondon by such voluntaiy academic agency 
wa.s also umtertaken, and has been yielding data 
of immense value to the legislator and reformer. 
Tliese investigations arc, of course, purely im- 
ofllieial and honorary. The direct contribution 
of the ^te in this a[)hero is confined to the 
]iublieation of statistical informations, such as 
tlie figures supplied by the Board of Trade, and 
the reports of ad hoc enquiry committees 
apiKiinh'd by the Covemment from time to 
time. The State might conceivably organize a 
separate official department for theoretical re¬ 
search into current problems. With the pro¬ 
gressive enlargement of the scope of State 
activity and the increasing complexity of the 
jiroblenis it is called upon to solve, the setting 
up of a permanently operative research machi¬ 
nery for sociological investigations may become 
indiH()enhablo in the future. Such a depart¬ 
ment, however, can never asjiirc to be more 
than a central body concerned only with the 
widest national issues and co-ordinating the 
work of honorary investigators engaged on 
specific regional problems. Tlie need for non¬ 
official woric will thus remain, both because of 
the magnitude of the field to be covered and 
also to ensure complete independence to the 
enquiries undertaken. And the I'niversities of 
a coni’' iw v’" «.■ imue to shoulder the biggest 
share oi aiu t. ..oik. 

The young experiment in democracy that 
has been started in tliis country needs to take 
account of this situation in good time. The 
perils even in the western democracies with 
tlieir long exjierience, ^cs." ued traditions and 
vast resources are soium, \s I am writing 
this paper now, I find in Uic editorial columns 
of the Statesman of today, the 16th of March, 
a reference to the same problem as it emerges 
in the European democracies. It is necessary 
to realize that the problem is even more pressing 
in this land. We have no philosophical 
guitlance in civic work, no clear definition of 
long-period objectives. We have no equipment 
for sustained social research, no collection of 
material and data for such research. Our re¬ 
source* in statistics are so negli(pble that one 
would feel ashamed to mention them. It is 
futile and foolish to expect our Government to 
provide these needs when immeasurably 
wealthier States have had perforce to leave 
them to voluntary enterprise. It is this volun¬ 
tary enterprise, deriving inspiration and in- 
ceiiti’c from «ir seats of academic learning, 
-which must come forth immediately to fill this 


vital gap in our civic equipment. Else, legis¬ 
lation must be allowed to drift through make¬ 
shift palliatives, and administrative energies 
frittered away in vain attempts to suppress the 
outward symptoms of deep-seated disnarmoniee 
in the body politic. 

Our Universities have been teaching the 
Social Sciences for several decades now and 
generations of students, in largely increased 
numbers in recent years, have passed out of 
them with high academic distinction in the 
study of political philosophy and economic 
theory. These men may be presumed to have 
the necessary training for contributing to tlie 
analysis and understanding of our practical 
civic jiroblems. Yet the paucity of such con¬ 
tribution is remarkable. There is some amount 
of writing and public-speaking, but these are 
usually tainted with partisanship and sentiment. 
Tliey are iiolemi'cal, declamatory, demagogic. 
Tlie scientific investigation of the trained 
.student is nearly non-existent. I suspect that 
the fault does not lie so much with our students. 
I recall my own undergraduate days about 
fifteen years ago when my eeononiic.s study 
consisted of texts by men like Marshall, Pigou, 
and Taussig, who built up their generalizations 
from post-industrial Revolution experiences of 
freely empetitive societies. Our acquaintance 
with the problems of our own economic life was 
confined to one omnibus treatise claiming the 
title of Indian Economics and a few Blue- 
Books. The former was entirely superficial 
and merely descriptive, a perplexing amalgam 
of desultory cataloguing and apologetic patrio¬ 
tism; while the latter wore hardly more useful 
as keys to the understanding of the underlying 
interplay of forces dn the situation. It was 
Keynes, I think, who said that the principles ol 
economics provide no more than an apparatus 
of thought. Our teaching implied that its res¬ 
ponsibility ended with the entrusting of this 
apparatus to our care. But it is a foreign 
apparatus that needs many subtle adjustments 
if it is to apply to Indian material. It is not 
fair to leave these adjustments to be made by 
individual students at the time of practical 
work. We want a body of coherent generaliza¬ 
tions from the facts of our own past economic 
history and the conditions of cmr own present 
economic situation. Hie fundamental doctrines 
of pure theory are no doubt universal in their 
scope, since the fundamental eoonomie needs of 
man are the same everywhere. But there are 
and must be regional variations in his reactions 
to these needs at any given time, conditioned by 
his social, historical and political environment. 
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The economics of rural India is the economics 
of restricted contract and imperfect competi¬ 
tion. The mai^al analysis of the orthodox 
theory of value has only a remote and con¬ 
tingent application. The Ricardian analysis of 
rent breaks down where the demand for land 
bears little relation to its yield of profit. Tlie 
No-rent Land theory disappears, and the 
schedule of agricultural costs assumes a different 
significance, since the theorem of rent not enter¬ 
ing into cost carries no obvious meaning. The 
post-war western world has witnessed a great 
deal of deliberate interference with what used 
to be called the natural economic forces, through 
such devices us Planning and Rationalization, 
and there is a ina«s of recent studii« on the 
subject. But the econoiiiic.s of such Controlled 
Competition arc very different from the eco¬ 
nomics of the Undeveloped CompeMion that «ve 
want in India. 

If our class-room tlicorics are to be of any 
use to us in fighting our domestic problems we 
must arrange for framing in their practical 
application in the field of work that lies outside 
the University precincts. No study of the 
natural sciences is considered to be complete 
without a long cmir«e of laboratory expenenco 
Yet a mastci-y of the social sciences dealing with 
the infinitely more complex and Variable mate¬ 
rial of human conduct is expected without any 
first-hand observation of thik material itself. 
No laboratory for Economics or Politics can be 
set up within the University Luildings, it is true, 
but the laboratory already exists, extending over 
the entire field of human intercourse and com¬ 
munity-life. If our teachers and students had 
turned greater attention to this rich and varied 
store all round them, th«^ could have not only 
furnished us with valuable practical guidance to 
social teconstiuction, but would have also dis¬ 
covered the necessary correctives to their im¬ 
ported theories, which are found to have stulti¬ 
fied in our native atmosphere. My argument 
for research in applied Sociology is thus two¬ 
fold. It is necessary for a sound lay-out for 
social progress, it is necessary even for a sound 
theoreuoa! training for the student. The res¬ 
ponsibility for a detailed organization of thi- 
research is primarily that of our University 
mithorities. But I do not intend to leave the 
matter at that. The object of this paper is more 
than the statement of a present need. I also 
propose a scheme for an immediate be^nning 
towards the fulfilment of this need. Dacca pro¬ 
vide unif^ue advantages is this respect. The 
local University is an excellent recruiting 
ground for our workers. It cannot be too 
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to hope that the staff and students of tiw 
Schools of Politics and Economies may be per¬ 
suaded to spare some time for a purpose so 
closely allied to their own studies. On tl>e 
other hand, nearly all the pressing problems of 
the day are manifest in their most typical form 
in the conditions that prevail in the urban and 
mofussil areas of Uie district. It is as represen¬ 
tative an area as we could wish for. The town 
of Dacca is a particularly happy ground. It is 
large and populous enough to promise rich 
material, yet not so large that collection and 
collation of data would be unmanageable. 
Several concrete problems suggest themselves for 
investigation at once. I am told this district 
had a flourishing trade in hide, and s prosperous 
industry in mother-of-pearl, and both have been 
languishing in recent years. Investigations into 
the causes of their decline would make useful 
studies. The conch-shell industry and the 
.special type of weaving to which this district 
has given its name provide other interesting 
subjects. Groups could be set to oollect all the 
facts connected with these industries, the 
number of individuals or families engaged- in 
them, the sources of supply of the raw-material, 
tlie financing and otlier costs of production, the 
technique and scale of manufacture, the actual 
or potential competition from subrtitutes, the 
methods of marketing, the nature of the demand 
for the production, the rate of profits or remune¬ 
ration available and the scope for further 
expansion and improvement. The eiqiort and 
import trade of Dacca, its organization and 
finance, would make another illuminating piece 
of study. A census of middle-class unemploy¬ 
ment in Dacca town would bring to lig^it many 
features of an urgent socio-economic malady, 
which are vaguely suspt'cted and are the subject 
of isolated lamentations but call for clear 
definition and logical analysis. Housing condi¬ 
tions in Dacca and Narayanganj and the present 
state and future possibilities of mut -r transport 
services are two other topics I can surest at 
random. The wwkin^ of debt-conciliatbn and 
its economic reactions in one or two of the Debt 
Settlement Boards neighbouring this city could 
also be taken up with profit. For the student 
of political science, a review of the working of 
tile elective machinery for representation on 
local bodies and igitioiii^ parliaments, the per¬ 
centage of active execoise of the franchise, the 
consignations tiiat inflijence its exeroise, the 
emer^nce of political consciousness among the 
constituents and the extent of their appreciation 
of programmes as against personalities offer a 
most useful field for researm. In the sphere of 
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Sociology proper, my experience ae a local 
Magistrate has convinticd me that one of the 
most serious problems awaiting a scientific 
enquiry is the traffic in women that exists in 
this city. Disapproval of the traffic is emphatic; 
but uninformed, unintelligent and completely 
fatuous. Occasionally, some genteel association 
of fashionable and well-placed women or some 
obscure society of well-meaning but muddle- 
headed old men parades its righteous indigna¬ 
tion against our toleration of brothels. But 
tliere is no senous attempt to understand tjie 
economic, social and jisyehological factors rcs- 
pon^ible for them, to trace the sources of what 
is called immoral traffic in this district. The 
Additional Superintendent of Police for Dacca 
city assures me that there is no statistical in¬ 
formation about the so-called houses of ill- 
fame and their inmates there, so that we cannot 
even gauge the magnitude of the problem. 

A band of learners from the University 
headed by some of their teachers can provide 
the nucleus of a research association for 
enquiries into these and many other similar 
problems in and around this city. But thi=! 
academic band must not be left to itself. Lett 
to itself, it would be in the predicament of the 
young lady who bursts into tears of bitter 
perplexity when her slioltered susceptibilities 
are outraged by her first contact with the 
nakedness of life. To their theoretical 
knowledge we want to harness our practi¬ 
cal experience. Associated with them must 
be young representatives of the legal and 
other non-academifl* professions who can devote 
some time to this work, and officers of Govern¬ 
ment, particularly those of the executive 
departments, who are responsible for the collec¬ 
tion of whatever material is available on these 
subjects at the present. Our field-workers must 
be drafted from such sources, while the 
directorate of research would be provided by 
the heads of the university andi the district 
government, of public bodies like the 
Municipalities and the District Board and 
lending representatives of industrial and com¬ 
mercial interests. The directorate or a smaller 
committee of this body, if necessary, will deter¬ 
mine the subjects for investigataon, indicate the 
lines of work, edit the results and publish them 
in the form of suitable monographs. 

This, in very brief outline, is my plan for 
immediaiB action. Before I otmeludei how¬ 
ever, I must refer to some of the arguments 
which may be advanced against its practicability. 
The question of finance, which ia the stumbling- 
block to so many well-meaning schemes in this 


country, cannot be a serious difficulty in this 
instance, because the work is honorary and 
voluntary and any small incidental expenses such 
as for stationery or printing can be met without 
any appeal to outside charity. Larger funds may 
be required when the range of research is 
extended, as one hopes it will be in due 
course. But by such time the work will have 
demonstrated its practical value and subventions 
and endowments will be forthcoming without 
stint from a gratelul State, appreciative Uni¬ 
versities and interested public concerns. A 
more formidable protest may be on the score of 
lack of spare tune on the part of those whom we 
expect to volunteer their services. I do not 
consider tlicrc is substance in such an excuse. 
Government officers in the adminiatrativc 
services are even now engaged in considerable 
work ol this nature. My suggestion involves 
no more than theoretical co-ordination and ex¬ 
pert co-operation in their work. There is no 
want of unemployed resources in the legal and 
other professions; while the routine work of 
University Courses leaves sufficient time for 
the proposed undertaking. There is plenty of 
suqdus youthful energy which seeks release 
today in disturbing outbursts of noisy demons¬ 
trations and strikes and indiscipline. These 
manifestations are at bottom a reaction against 
the bias of abstract unreality in our education¬ 
al equipment. They represent immature efforts 
to come to grips with the problems of life. What 
IB wanted is an intelligent, enthusiastic, 
imaginative lead to this healthy vitality for an 
organized attack on these problems. 1 have no 
doubt that the response of our educated boys 
to the practical idealism of such a mission would 
he large, spontaneous sand immediate. 

One other possible criticism, and I shall 
have finished. It may be enquired what the 
scheme proposes to do to remedy the defecte 
that its rcscardhes will bring to li^t. To this 
my reply is that remedial action is a matter for 
political parties and is the work of the legislature 
and the cabinet of the day. Formulation of 
political programmes is beyond the scope of the 
undertaking I propose. That undertaking seeks 
no more than to lay bare the fundamental factors 
governing the problems which await solution. 
But by doing so, we shall add power to the 
elbows of those responsible for their actual 
solution; because the knowledge we make avail¬ 
able is power. I started this paper by stressing 
the need for action as oppom to words. I 
shall conclude now by commending this motto 
for our enterprise—Action, rather than words; 
but thou^t and knowledge, before action. 



REORGANIZATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE 
GOVERNMENT COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE’ 

By Pbofbssoh H. K. SEN 


Foe more than thirty years since the inception 
of the Government Commercial Institute in 
1905, the Day course and currjculum had con¬ 
tinue an even tenor of a strictly vocational 
type, without much of a throrctical import or 
of any semblance of practical training. 

In 1937 the curriculum was for the first 
time recast and reinforced by the addition of 
Economics and English text with a view to 
make the training more liberal,! in keeping with 
the expanding needs of modem commerece. As 
a result of that, the course has become an 
eminently practical one. The addition of a few 
more subjects or more extensive courses which 
may be added in a third year class, together 
with a scheme of practical training as well as 
an apprenticeship arranged in the fourth year, 
should go a long way to produce “Business 
executives” or undertakers of a much higher 
calibre than it has been possible for the academic 
types of commercial education in the Universities 
to evolve so far. Simultaneously an Intermediate 
or Junior stage may be set up in order to 
broad-base the new type of •vocational studies. 

There is hardly any case for an extension 
of its activities simply to produce a peater 
number of students, given the same training as 
at present. Barring the great influx of students 
in 1919 as a result of the post-war trade boom, 
there never was any very* great demand for this 
type of education for years (the Calcutta 
Universi^ had not instituted the B.Com. 
degree till 1923) in Bengal except amongst tiie 
lower middle classes, sending their sons for 
junior dwkship in Government ofiices, and 
mercantile firms. This was due partly to the 
neglect of commercial life by the people of this 
province and secondly to a ratluw limited scope 
and possibilities of the young alumni and thirdly 
on account of the operation of a sort of 
Gresham’s Law in favour of the University’s 


•Wrilten in reply to the QueMioaasiie iasued by lbs 
GoTotBinetit Coimnercial InatEpte !te-«rgtsization Com¬ 
mittee, ippoiated by the Govermwait of Bengti, 

1. Cf. Spent Bepott on Secoaduy Emcetion in 
Endtnd. “There » no eobjeet fS the cetricaltuB of ray 
type ot Toeationil edtool for any ege of boy or 

might not be Uberdiaed, tdiile at the tame thne, fntniib- 
ing the higbeat defsai of vocational eSeetireaeae." 


academic products. But there has been a very 
healthy reaction in the outlook of the people of 
this province of almost all classes since about 
SIX or seven years now. This change hai» been 
due to a number of circumstances. The first 
and foremost reason is that outside the oibit of 
the University, the Institute Board has tried to 
maintain a standard of attainment, utility and 
usefulness of their products which the Univer¬ 
sities, with their latterly instituted B.Com, 
degree failed to maintain in respect of even 
their commercial courses—in which, at any rate 
if not in the liberal depees and art courses 
<'ommcrcial principles might have been followed 
—assuring them higher value and practical 
courses and training. 

Secondly, the Institute carried on in 
«mall manageable classes—as all technical 
institution.® requiring individual care and 
attention must be—^limited by a definite 
policy or principle, assuring a more intimate 
and fruitful contact between the teachers and 
taught which resulted in better values after all, 
in spite of the sad neglect of the Institute by 
higher authorities. The Chambers, the mercan¬ 
tile houses, the corporation and all employers 
readily patronized the students of the Inmtute, 
us they had a high intrinsic value and were more 
dependable and useful than average paduates. 
Lastlj[, a “ Liaison ” established with the Uni¬ 
versities under which the Day Course Diploma 
of this Institute is recognized as equivalent to 
their intermediate courses (like Senior Cam¬ 
bridge) for the purpose of admission to B.A. or 
B.Com. Courses of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Dacca and Allahabad, has certainly widened the 
scope of the ramincatbn of the Institute 
students. All these causes, together with a 
happy re-orientation b the outiook of our 
studentsj driven as much by the failure of a 
purely literary type of education as the sceptre 
of unemployment, have in recent years brought 
about considerabb expahsiDn in the donand for 
this type of education even amonpt the higher 
middle and conuawcial ctasses. Tet it is very 
difficult to assert that the ri^t type of students 
are coming in large numbersr—students that are 
fit to be real executives and leadera in the com¬ 
mercial fltid. The physioal, intelleetual and 
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emotional equipment of many of the applicante 
leave much to ,be desired. In the circums- 
tanoes, an exteoeion or simple duplication of the 
present day olasees is not deemed expedient.2 
As a nmtter of fact, the further expwiment of 
improving the standard of examination (1939 
Regulation), admission, study and achievement 
should have been continued for some years 
before the opening of an additional third section 
which was introduced with effect from the 
present year, with inadequate, part-time and 
temporary staff. What we should have 
instead is a scheme of vocational training 
of tlie unorthodox type, different from 
the predominantly theoretical and academic 
specimen of commercial education, obtaining in 
the local Universities, in the interest of the 
rising generation of Bengali youths, who must 
be increasingly drafted into the different stages 
of commercial life, supplying able assistants 
and executives no doubt, but also developing 
independent businesses of their own. “To esta¬ 
blish the rightful places of Bengalees in business 
in Bengal, ” as Sir Edward Benthall sayi5,3 
“ They must not be content to serve others 
but branch out in ow'n business"—for which 
"commercial training of a higher quality and 
of a more practical character,” than it has 
been the good fortune of this province so far 


“ there would he no point in duplicating the wrarfc the 
Unrveraity is doing by setting up a s^axate commercial 
college oi the same type.” 

The Sydenham College of Commerce and 
Economics in Bombay stands by itself, in which 
a high standard and a reasonable market value 
were assured frcan the very beginning by a 
healthy centralization of the degree courses in 
a special atmosphere of ito own, located in the 
centre of the business life, with able, adequate 
and well paid q^aff and other paraphernalia, 
shrewdly instilled by the commercial ^ius oi 
Bombay; and its monopolistic position has 
never been departed from, with the result that 
its products, carefully selected from the business 
communities and classes and given a more 
practical and extensive training, normally 
retain a high reputation and value in the 
market, supplying generally the “ Staff grade ” 
appointments in the bigger firms of that city 
snd even all over India, though not without 
a considerable academic bias. 

Unhappily for Bengal or Calcutta nothing 
like that was ever attempted; oonsequently even 
its commercial degrees went the same way 
as its liberal degrees, and command no higher 
value or prestige in the market. 

As such, it is not desirable that the Institute 
should fall in lime with a none-too-old but effete 


to have, is necessary. 

In our opinion the Institute should be 
allowed to ret^ its distinct individuality as 
primarily a Vocational Institution for more 
reasons than one. Firstly, the local Univer¬ 
sities and some Colleges are conducting classes 
in commerce both under-graduate and post- 
mduate, dispensing 'degrees of B.Com. and 
M.A. in oommeroe in the midst of more or less 
a cramped cultural atmosphere, without a 
Faculty of Commerce instituted to guide them 
so far. Secondly, the intrinsic as well as the 
market value of a B.Com. is not much amd its 
value is being continually depressed by 
haphazard instruction or indiscriminate affilia¬ 
tion or expansion, with hardly any regard for 
a standard, apart from the fact ttiat “ they do 
not adequately satisfy the requirements of our 
business and industry particularly in assuming 
executive responsibility. ” As such, as the 
Hon’ble Mr. Sarkar continued in his Presi¬ 
dential Speech at the Government Commercial 
Insti tirte : 

X tW Affiot and Wood Coamittne’o Report on toca- 
tioDoi oditeMion wu not in fovoar df prodncing technical 
prodocU in encen of nn eSective demand or in ndyiace of 
an induitr/a capacity to abootb. 

% In oonite of n Catoer lootuie under tbe aiupioea 
irf Rw ^ppointiaest Board of tbe Caloaua llnieerritr. 


system of education. The only circumstance 
under which it was possible to seek an affiliation 
with the Universities are, firstly, the University 
would institute a Faculty of Commerce with a 
large representation of the commercial interests 
and public utility concerns, who would be the 
actual employers, and who could be relied 
upon to impart the necessary practical training. 
Secondly, there would 'be a reconstitution of tlw 
curriculum to make it more practical and 
possibly extend over a three years eourae in the 
B.Com. stage and thirdly, there would be an 
exclusive centralization of the Degree Course 
in the proposed Commercial College, the Univer¬ 
sity divesting itself of all responsibility for 
teaching in commerce. 

But we are afraid that the fulfilment of 
these conditions would be well nigh impossible, 
since already a good deal of vest^ interest has 
been created in this field, and the 'Institute 
should, therefore, forge a new line of advance 
on the vocational side leaving the University 
and its constituent college to carry on its 
academic predilections, as for which also there 
is a demand and possibfy a necessity under 
present circumstances in Bengal, as it (abates 
at least a necessary commermal Mae in the 
minds of some of our higher edueated daases. 
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The attention of the Institute, however, 
should be increasingly directed towards the 
creation oi a class of business executives or 
entrepreneurs, without which no country can 
ever be connnercially successful and in which 
Bengal is particularly deficient today. Indeed 
wo require a new class of leaders, a new race 
and a new profession of commerce, able to lead, 
originate and to take the initiative in all stages 
and walks of cMnmercc, as also persons lower 
down in the ladder, who would be able to suc¬ 
cessfully attack and regain the petty trades for 
themselves or to fill up creditably the more 
subordinate functions in the commercial line. 

For the creation of such classes of persons 
if is necessary to reorganize the Government 
Commercial Institute into a full-fledged Com¬ 
mercial College of a vocational type and it 
should be developed as a separate, independent 
and self-contained entity or miniature Univer¬ 
sity—with scope for further extension into a 
technological University in future, in which 
trade and craft schools also may ultimately fit 
in. 

The present Day Course and curriculum, 
much improved in recent years (since 1937) 
though considerably higher in standard aaid 
technique than the University T.A. Commerce 
('our.scs and certainly more useful than B.Com., 
are nut of a sufficiently high standard and what 
is more, they lack a touch of practical training 
or a close contaet with actual commercial 
undertakings. Moreover, the training being 
limited to only two years, they do not succeed 
in producing more'Uian junior assistants or in 
creating in them more than a certain amount of 
commercial bias which is likely to be lost as 
soon as they find themselves in a purely cultural 
atmosphere once again. The raw materials also 
leave much to be desired—having picked up 
more often an insufficient knowledge of English 
and Mathematics and very little of Geography 
■or Commerce with a poor standard and equip¬ 
ment which the present degenerated Maine 
standard can possibly give. With a material 
such as this, thou^ selected with some care in 
recent years, the result so far may not be re¬ 
garded as unsatisfactory, since the students 
from this Institute have already made their 
mark and reputation in the offices and to a 
much less extent in the business line, and the 
Institutes’ reputation has travelled beyond 
provincial boundaries.'* _ 

i. Sometime kadt the Oritsa aad the C. P. Gowm- 
mente interested dtemselNres or enquired about the admie- 
sioo of their proTinrdats in the G. C'Institate. Stndeiat 
Sam distant parts of India, and sometimes BJL or BAo.’a 
seek admisdon in the dqr cl a s aei. 


There need be no conflict or competition 
between this type aad the liberal type of com¬ 
mercial education imparted by the Universities. 
As a matter of fact, following the example of 
Japan or Germany a well planned vocational 
system may be allowed to develop ia the educa¬ 
tional programme of this province and it 
be permitted to contract further " liaison ” with 
the Universities so that there should be mutual 
collaboration rather than competJtioii. 

Wc would, tlierefore, propose that the 
present curriculum of the Institute be further 
extend<Hl so as to include a full tlii^ years * 
course like the Sydenham College of CornmeTS^; 
and then a Senior or Advanced Government 
Diploma in Commerce (A.D.C.) be instituted. 
The 3rd year course will be given to those of 
the Institute students who will have taken the 
jiresent improved (Senior) Diploma in Com¬ 
merce (S.D.C.) They will be given one year's 
further training in special curriculum covering 
subjects like (1) Business English, (2) Com¬ 
mercial Geography, (3) Economics and Bank¬ 
ing, (4) Commercial Law, ^ (5) Advanced 
Account's. (6) Business Organization and Market 
Report, (7) a paper in general knowledge and 
viva voce and (8) one special papers supple¬ 
mented by 30 visits to commercial firms and 
industrial undertakings, Museums, Exchanges, 
Docks, etc., and practical training by attach¬ 
ment to arranged firms for a limited period. 
After passing their Advanced Diploma exami¬ 
nation, preferably within the still formative and 
pliable age of 18 or 19, these might next be 
drafted into the business line through appren¬ 
ticeships for a year arranged with the co-opera¬ 
tion of the Government and the Business 
houses. The apprenticeships or practical train¬ 
ing may even be interspersed and extended 
over two years, along with the theoretical 
training and the subjects divided, if it is so 
desired, examination taking place at the end of 
the fourth year. 

The standard must be high and exacting 
so that the new professiCMiais may bear a 
guinea stamp succeeding anywhere they are 
placed. We must remember that in a matter 
like this it is quality or efficiency that counts 
and not quantity. Even these may, by arrange¬ 
ment with the University, be allowed to sit for 
the Degree examinathraai as private candidates 


5. Out of « muaW of auch aa Ttonaport, 

Inanmice, Bankteg, Goating, Jato, Too, Cotton 

IndnatiT, Produce and Skan Ma^et, Salea aad Advertiae- 
tneiu. INildic A^winlattiation or a Foreign lAogaage 
(Fctnch, Cennaa w Jaiiaaete). 
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after lapse of a year or so, as will save the 
(tirum propre of University.* 

Ev^ the B.Coai. classes may be provided 
for in th® evening to impart a doubtful 
academic polish or for the supposed rise 
in status but the Day Classes, at any 
rate, must be developed along new and more 
vocational lines, designed to draft the students 
directly into commerce and preferably into 
independent businesses of their own, for which 
also the right type and a limited number of 
students must be selected, as were able to 
benefit themselves and the community by their 
instructions. 

Simultaneously with this extension at the 
top, vocational commercial education must be 
adequately broad-based, and to that end. it is 
first of all desirable that the private commercial 
institutions should be brought under unified and 
well directed control under a wholetime Inspec¬ 
tor of commercial schools and colleges'? The 
courses also must be remodelled and varied to 
the particular exigencies of the province. In 
addition to individual commercial subjects, 
examinations may be held and affiliation in 
Junior Diplpma Courses ot a new type (J.D.C.) 
extended to recognized comineroial schools oi 
colleges of an intermediate standard. The 
Junior Diploma Course should be corresponding 
to and available at the Post-Matriculation 
stage with instruction preferably in Vernaculars 
in subjects other than fl) Elements of 
Commerce and English, such as (2) Commercial 
Ceogrnphy, (3) Commercial Arithmetic and 
Subhankari, (4) Elements of Book-keeping, (51 
Commercial Vernacular, (6) Civics and (7) 
Typewriting, with (8) Shorthand Salesmanship 
or spoken ratglish as optional papers, may be 
instituted and may be recognized by the 
Universities. 

Following tile precedent o? the Sydenham 
College of Bombay it may be ordained that 

6. Thp Diploma insthuted hy the Government under 
the negi* of the Board must be recogniied by the ChamberR 
of Commerce. Unfvenities, Public Sendee Commission and 
other Public bodiea and employers as equivalent to XJmver- 
aily DiploniM and degrees for til purposes. Compare the 
Spen's Report. 

7. For about 40 affiliated inatitntions and more in the 
making there is not a single vdioletime Inspector (the 
work done by lertorers) against the boat of inspecting staff, 
posting ^Kmt Rs. 13} lAhs in die general Una f The 
abaencf of such an agency stands in the way of further 
extenaian of this type of education. 

S, As due to vernarularixation the Matriculates under 
1940 Regulwion an still less likely to follow with advant¬ 
age the cauran and lactuiea in aB anbjeets in Fkigliah 
(apart from iwariMe teactiona on reoepti^ and intellect 
b) this piUceas). 


admission to the First Year of the Senior 
Diploma Course (2nd stage) should be restrict¬ 
ed to those of the matriculates, who have at 
le.ast passed or completed their course in the 
fijrat year of the Intermediate in Arts with Com¬ 
mercial subjects in the Universities or in the 
Junior Diploma Course. For it has been 
found by ex{«rience that most of the new 
recruits (Matriculates) to the present improved 
(8.D.C.) Course in the second stage, are not 
only unused to college lectures in English but 
^en they find considerable difficulties in follow¬ 
ing their courses, to which they seem to be 
absolutely unbroken. Moreover, such an 
arrangement is likely to attract pupils, who 
have already decidea on their career and may 
thus avoid many misfitfi.9 

Each of the three stages, viz., Junior 
Diploma Stage. Senior Diploma Stage and the 
Advanced Diploma Stage and other commercial 
olasses must be self-contained and self-sufficient 
in each grade, so that from each stage young- 
men may starf out in life without the necessity 
of being drawn up from stage to stage unless 
they so desire and have the necessary equip¬ 
ment for the snme.io For the whole range of 
oommercial enterprises are to be covereil, and 
to be attacked if the baffling problem of middle- 
class unemployment is to be solved, and de¬ 
cadent and desperate Bengal is to be restored 
to hope and prosperity or to be weaned away 
from disruptivc„ patiis of Anarchism and 
Communism. 

The proposed type of training will 
also supply the Government, Railways, 
Companies, etc., with all classes of assis- 

9. ‘Tf hnwewr, the Jiinior Diploma Coutae be regarded 
as either too ambitious or impracticable at the present 
stage of commercial education, a ahorter Jumi» Diploma 
Course with all the subjects mentioned sbOTc but witfaont 
Vernacular and Civics may be adopted as a full one year’s 
Course, for acceptance by affiliated institutions—^most of 
which want such an embracing and preparatory course bnt 
find the present (improved) or may be even die proposed 
Junior Course as too heavy at expensive in the initial 
experimental stage.” 

10. The Intermediate or Junior Diploma Classes 
(Super-secondary stage) may be tagged on to selected 
High Schools in important Commercial towns or to the 
first four classes of the High Schools (Secondary stage) as 
per recommepdatians of the Sadler Commission, Rongkly 
speaking, the Primary or dementwry stage of edneation is 
to extend from the age of 6 to 10, the Secondary stage 
from U to 14; and the Intomediate or Super-aeoondary 
stage from 15 to 16—the last two with an ever-increasing 
vocational bias—technical and eoaunercial in towns and 
agricultural in villages. Purely literary schools (of the 
type of Gmuaar sdiocb in Eadaid) at we have them 
will continee la be Ac main feemrs the lifaerd side of 
edneation of dte Univetsities, 
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iltante far more satisfactory and efficient 
Jthan their compeers elsewhere. If there 
"is a real efficiency drive, which is highly 
important at this stage of Bengal’s economio 
and intellectual decadence and which should be 
possible by an autonomous Board, composed of 
the representatives of the business community 
and different classes of employers and educa¬ 
tionists outside the orbit of the University 
I academic litterateurs, lawyers and politicians, 
there is no reason why the scheme should not 
prove eminently successful. On* element of 
success should be to keep the desses strictly 
limited a nd to choose the pupils with_scrupulou8 
care; secondly, there must be insistence on a 
high degrfe of competence as well as performance 
both by the students and the staff. And all 
these may be further reinforced by arrangement 
with the employers not only to provide facilities 
for practical training to our boys but also to 
absorb a stipulated number of students in em¬ 
ployment every year to give facilities for 
learning business—in which task the proposed 
Students Re-union and Employment Bureau 
also may be helpful. 

The eveing classes should be continuation 
classes of different types and normally should 
not try to duplicate any of the day courses.!! 
Their importance will chiefly be due to the 
desire for betterment of people already working 
independently or in banks, mercantile firms, etc 
and not for whole timers, and by way of 
refresher courses. * 

Apart from the present Modern (commer¬ 
cial) English, lypewriting. Shorthand, R.A. and 
Accountancy examinations, additional classes 
may be opened in subjects such as Banking, 
Insurance, Journalism, Spojten English, Adver¬ 
tising and Salesmanship, Auctioneers and Elstate 
agency. Secretarial practice. Ministerial Service 
Courses, etc., unorthodox but useful subjects that 
art not and cannot be attempted in the Univer¬ 
sities. The demand in this age is for specialists 
and for minute sub-division of occupations also 
in the commercial field, after a dependable 
general commercial education of a practical 
type. A mere theoretical knowMge of com¬ 
mercial subjects or degree hunting will not 
carry our boys very far, since intrinsic worth 
and not cheaply obtained paper certificates or 
degrees will make for value and success; and a 
Government Institution must try to weate such 
values and standard instead of a cheap imitation 
of the ordinary arts wid commerce colleges in 

11. Exoept peHim the Junior Diploma Coune or 
it) (horter fam in rndoh offinaUoB nfll be granted to 
outaide hMdlotiaiu. 


Bengal. We have the sorry speetacle afid the 
sad experience that inspite of a heat^ outpht of 
commerce and other graduates in not 

merely have we not been able to r^in 4* 
particle of the share of the trade of Calcutta 
out that even the offices are being oaptifyed by 
outsiders through sheer diligence and efficiency, 
and it is these qualities which must be driven 
borne amongst oim youngmen through this 
“ Now Education ” in Bengal. 

The scheme of part-time theoretical train¬ 
ing and part-time practical work, under 'sdiich 
employees or apprentices are allowed some days 
in the week absolutely free to attend commer¬ 
cial classes, appears to be an attractive propo¬ 
sition but it requires a degree of specialisation, 
standardization of study, activism on the part 
of the students and co-operation on the part 
of the employers which may not be available 
at this stage of development of commerce and 
industry in our country or at least in this 
province. In any case such a possibility should 
be kept in view for adoption in future, when 
circumstances are more ripe. For such develop¬ 
ment, however, the location of the college shoukl 
be in the heart of the city, within easy striking 
distance from the business quarters'. 

For the present it seems desirable that the 
practical training by apprenticeships arranged 
in co-operation with the mercantile firms and 
other employers should follow theoretical train¬ 
ing—which, also, must be of a more practical 
nature, by insistence on mechanical appliances 
like Epidiascope in the class room, charts, figures, 
objects (commercial museum) pictures, as well 
as by extensive study visits to commeroiid and 
industrial firms and undertakings, museums, 
exchanges, docks, etc., for which very liberal 
provisions and enthusiastic reception by the 
students must be provided. 

The practical trainit« should cover one full 
year at ttie end of the full commercial course, 
extending over three years, in which tilie Final 
or Advanced Diploma will be granted, to 
students not after passing the final examination 
but after a satisfactory record of work during 
the apprenticeship period. In the proposed 
Junior stage (supplying junior assistants and 
small traders) the apprmticeship period for 
those that choose or are not allowed to go up 
the higher stage may extend from six months 
to a year, but ^is i^ed not be obligatory and 
they may be given their diplomas as soon as 
they pass. In the senior stage also diplomas 
may be given aftesr passing the exammarion 
wiiliout the oldigatiaB of going up for the Final 
or Advanced course or for an apprenrioesbip. 
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The buUc of ihe students will naturally be 
Bengalees, whereas the ta^de of the ci^ is 
almost entirely in ^e bands of non-Bengalees, 
who ihay not be expected to take a paternal 
interest in the affairs of the students. But 
th«« are considerations of enlightened self- 
interest, as also a little of mild pressure or in- 
fiuenoe On the part of the Goremment through 
m^ers OT Bontracts which may prompt at least 
thany of the public spirited firms to undertake 
giving practical training to most of the boys, 
limits as they will be in number. 

Clive Street has already made a move in 
this matter and some European firms are taking 
Indian assistants in the higher grade. Veiy 
recently, in course of a career lecture in the 
Calcutta University a change in pol^ and 
outlook as well as European co-operation were 
announced by Sir Edward Benthall. Indeed as 
he said, it was necessary to turn the mind of 
the Bengali youth to a more self-reliant attitude 
or to a chmige in tiheir outlook, both at home 
and in school. In support of this wise policy 
and to help to train youngmen to set up 
businessea on their own account, he promised 
the earnest co-operation of European business 
interests. Such practical training given to 
selected youngmen would be designed “ to give 
an opportunity to learn from instaiction inside 
our oWQ businesses something of the methods we 
emptoy to achieve success.” He also held out 
pcoqjeots of openings to boys who might go 
abroad for special training through epccial 
scholarships. He declared that, 

‘'yn wUl hdp you u much a« we can but if you ace to 
gcaap the oppectnnitiea before you and to re-eatablish the 
ri|ditful place of Bengalees in Businesa in Bengal, yon 
oinat not be ceatent to serve but nmat branch out alao in 
yonr own buvincai.” 

Sir Edward even encouraged and invited 
youagBengal to compete with all and themselves, 
as “European businessmen welcome competi¬ 
tion, if it means e^ansion of industry and 
oommeroe on rif^t lines,” as this is bound to 
retuH in prosperity for alt. It certainly marks 
a momentous ohan|e in outlook and policy of 
the European busmOes interests in Calcutta 
just in keeping with the changed political and 
economic circumstances of the country .12 

It is believed tiiat the constituent firms of 
the Bengal Chamber and the Bengal National 
.CJtamber of Oommew*, at any rate, will feel 
jgnatiy interested in the ti^ining of the Superior 

li, Campen Mr. Qeoftvy TyMB'* (Editor of 
CapM) adibest in 'rtn nhioM of “Ctotting lodlui 
GeoMU* «t the laotitMO'Of EivoR is Isadon (ScoMoiMn, 


class of assistants and they may even be 
, persuaded to send in their nominees or to have' 
them trained in tiie Institute. It is remarkable 
that a reputed European Firm, Messers. Balmer 
Lawrie & Co. send a considerable number of 
assistants for training in the evening claiBsee, 
paying their fees and awarding increments on 
the results of the examinations. This might be 
emulated by other employers and in a greater 
degree, if the sources are properly tapped. 

Besides, European assistants are far more 
costly to bring down to Calcutta and in times 
of war, their supply may dangerously dry up, 
as it happened during the last great war. ^ 
in their owp interest, the European firms may 
require “Staff Officers” of a higher calibre. 
The far-reaching political changes, the increas¬ 
ing industrialization of the country, the 
diversion of the attention of the higher classes, 
even the requirements of the public services, 
federal and provincial, are other important 
factors, calling for the exclusive training and 
supply of a superior class of dependable business 
cxccutives.l3 

For usual and ordinary subjects part-time 
teachers are a misfit. They cannot be expected 
to bring into their task that wholetime spirit, 
single-minded devotion or enthusiasm that are 
necessary for the task of teaching and inspiring. 
After or in the midst of a hard day’s work, 
teaching business is likely to be perfunctory, 
unless one has a liking for it or the hours of 
work are very small and the remuneration 
adequate 

But for special subjects in which a practi¬ 
cal knowledge of day to day developments are 
essential and in which the hours of instruction 
need not be large, the above objection need not 
apply with equal force and tiiere may indeed 
be a 'Teal advantage. So for practical subjects 
or special papers like Transport Insurmice, 
Banking, International Trade or Foreign 
languages or special industries like Jute, Cotton, 
Tea, etc., experts engagpdi in actual business 
may and should be invit^ to deliver not more 
than 4 or 5 lectures a week, and such able people 


13. A Mudenta’ Erapli^eiit Buem, widi ha plan 
as outlined in the Re-orzaniaation nnmber of die Govern- 
meot Commereui InttUiOe Magame, Mar, 193S ianie, mar 
alao help in drafting ‘^he bora >n indopendent bnaineaa tn 
their own—^by procuring informationa, bnaineaa oonneo- 
tiona aa well ta intradnedon to apptooed hanha so that 
hardy, honeat and capaHe yonagmen, idio may bo with¬ 
out ndeqaate otpitd, ma| got seoeaaaty aoeomaiodatiop 
and eneouragement to mike ibmaotvea «> nany naebil 
membon of aociety” and thw by MltmkwUie famaaa 
” orndHoaodha ” oyatom adopted by dio BoottiMt EmdEa te 
fotter Soottiab ontoeptiae. 



are oot litesiy to be by a&ytbmg leas 

than Us. ISO/- a nxml^ We vould suggest 
that at least hail tbe'ntmiber of sudi put-time 
lectween must be SKuropean, connected with ^e 
big S3M( ^ idl anointments, business ex- 
perieiwe and capaei^ rather than simple 
aoadenak brillkux^ must be insisted upon. 

A governing body including representatives 
of Mie Chambers of Commerce and Trade 
Associations, public utility companies, Corpora¬ 
tion, Port Trust, the Education department 
and the teaching staff (at least ^wo, excluding 
the Principal) with considerable autonomous 
powers should be preferreed to a purely 
advisory body, since in matters commeroial. 
the Education department with its theoretical 
or academic bias cannot be expeeW to take 
that amount of interest, enthusiasm or judgment, 
undeterred by conditions of custom, tradition 
or vested interests, as a representative body ot 
commercial experts, employers and ofBeer-, of 
the Education Department combined, are normal¬ 
ly expected to take. One proof of this is that 
hitherto commercial education m Bengal has 
been sadly neglected and even now the cost per 
head of student in the only commercial institu¬ 
tion under the management of the Oovernmcnl 
is less than a fifths (about Rs. 50/-) of the 
average cost per head of student (about Rs. 
255/-) in other Government Colleges—^whosc 
employment figures, at any rate, pale into in- 
sig^fiicande in comparison witli that of the 
Government Commercial Institute. Besides, 
employers or businessmen only know the type 
of employees they require and how to produce 
them. Businessmen are cxpectoiii to call for 
certain business qualifications in our younginen 
and such demand on their ^art is likely to bring 
forth, fflven proper conditions of development 
of this mstitute, sterling worth and a new class 
of products with a hardihood of thought and 


14. Colle(« 


No. of 
student* 
. 1,058 
. 120 
487 
285 


Cost per bead 
to Govt. 
Re. 335 
„ 385 

„ 183 

„ 1,189 


Preaukaey 
'Sanskrit 

Dacca Intermediate . < 

Bengal Encineairing . 

Dacca Sdiool of 

EngiiMeiing .. 411 „ 240 

Government Veaving 

Insritate .. 189 .. 249 

Govepntaaent Commer- 

luritM ..SOS - 

Urn Gevemnent pgptn^Ute on the Govern- 
awn OMWidal.b>arimt« nraa aOy Ba. 28 ikonMnib 
tat &$7, aciriW lla.'w Mia •an temp 12 Alts Cottegea or 
Ba. H laUtajM e>lhti*U •teeatinnl 

Cf. Sta'M QiriaStWaaM Bsiiita sa EdneesSea 
Bm a l 


action ^ a nhuli needed equipoise ami 
in character. ; 

A business colJ^ oU|^t to 
the heart of the business tjuartefs M. 
may be easily drawn upon and 
^ the employers as Weil as the gtudtmto, 
ly should it be within the stoildng didtokoe of 
the evening or continuatioji class stodento wHo 
would be easily bored away by an irhscane 
distance. For day class students dllto the inti¬ 
mate touch of the hub of comnwrcW li8e i* 
particularly healthy. As such the coBtBBjpajgHt 
to be situated within the confines of toe itemd 
Road, Esplanade, Canning Street and 
Avenue anil as near the Clive Street dad 
Dalliousic Sijuare a« iiossible. The Otprapt* 
ment have spent a lot for more than 32'yo(tr8 
m rent and the captaUsed value of the rent 
roeently jiaid should be suifieicut to aecommo- 
date the college yi a suitable ^ouse within this 
area with a compound, lecture rooms, asaambly 
hall, museum and geography rooms, Principal 
and Professors’ rooms, gymnasium, students’ 
Common Room, library and reading rooms, 
offices and outhouses and hostel. Any place 
outside the above noted area would be clearly 
unsuited to the projiosed commercial college or 
even to the present Government Commercial 
Institute. 

8o much has been spent on the Government 
Arts Colleges (16 lakhs in 1936-37) and so little 
on a single commercial college (28 thousands 
only in 1936-37 or less than 1% of that Speftt on 
the Arts C’olleges) that it behoves the Govern^ 
mont to compensate for past negleet by very 
lilieral provisions now in the interests of the 
rising generations oi Bengal. ‘ . 

The Calcutta Technical Institute, the College 
of Engineering and Technology at Jadavpur or 
the Veterinary College at Belgachia afford fiiw 
examples of independent growth outside the orbjt 
of the University system and we mi^t follow 
them here with necessary modification. But ontf 
thing is certain that the status, dignity and 
prestige as well as the financial respptoes qf 
the College must be raised beyond ewrti to a 
high pitch, and it should no Ito allowed 
to suffer from an inferiority cotople*,® Very 

IS. Even in England, a stigtaa of tadMeitf woo 
attached to the bog, joiniiig the fodariegl Stooob 
instead of a Granunar achMl—wW» the meU ii»t .Indal- 
tiiea had a tendency to tl mfWd hf JstiMer Qijm 'M 
men and the liberal pnrfMatam ,lH|d • tewtensy to he 
inilated and overorowddo—e tol-adj«Miairi)t reeently 
fowilit to be eometed W d>e Beess Ceennined** 
fa UadaiiA lo WaWk 

wmeeuhiBty btoMa'Ito pm PP" « etoeda/Hw 
I^eM Sepm m hM A0 M.Wiptii wdilSi 
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]ib««I fiaaacial |>roiraiiiaB will have to be 
made; (M|>efiatiii^ of the Indian and European 
will have to be enlisted; 
adMOt^ ''ydpiMe, well-paid) and conq>etent 
WdS wphSkVb ^ be provided for; all necessary 
^tould be ungrudgingly given, 
Imwal Ifnints-ia-aid should be given to the 
jndVdte eommercial schools and colleges to raise 
mir standard and to encourage them to do their 
bhOtU Model Commercial Schools or inter¬ 
mediate classes may be opened in Dacca and 
(^ttagong, and affiliations given elsewhere,— 
othewise ^1 the glorious hopes of the Finance 
Minister and of the coming generations of 
Bengali youths aspiring in the commrecial field 
will be dashed to the ground. 

Another important thing is the eonstitution 
of a Commercial services. The ever- 

shifting'dlHBS Of commercial teachers or staff 
often elatrcd by grandiose schemes of develop¬ 
ment but laid low by the iniquitous cut of the 
Swan Retrenchment Committee, have long been 
neglected and relegated to lose their pride and 
ability in a blind alley or a despised corner of 
the educational field. Now that the interest 
of all classes of people—^the Oovemment, the 
Commercial magnates as well as the thinking 
public—have been roused to the development 
of this neglected but important branch of acti¬ 
vity, it is necessary to put energy and 
entmiaiasm into the heart of those who will 
carry the burden of developing this type of 
education, and they must be saved from the 
ignominy of an inferiority complex. It is diffi¬ 
cult to ejq>lam why Accountancy, Commercial 
OeograpW or other Commercial subjects sliould 
be regarded as in any way inferior or less 
important than Sanskrit, Philosophy or Persian 
and rest of the Arts, Science and Technical 
subjects in whi^ a large number of Professor¬ 
ship mdst in Government Colleges in Bengal 
but none in useful commercial subjects. And 
again why Commercial Training should be 
regarded sn anathema and why there is but one 
ill-st^tported Government institution against so 
many arte colleges, meet of which are, to say 
the least, redundant ? 

A coimiaerolal Cadre of services away from 

Ut leaned wofeMkmB aloae are iateUeiaual and that the 
taelmiea) anajacte de sot iahtee at least aa much intelU- 
ganoe, OBdensaatBag and hroad oodook a* the othei 
lubieeta. 

M. A Uaiaea with the ladtutries DepartSMat majr 
abe he dwaato the Imtitgte map even he ihanted 
hade to am ui^iiieat aa U waa a lew yean Imdc, with 
a view aa taldmate devdegaMat ^ a Te^aoiogi^d 
Uaivetdty-dt^dtM tiadea, enfu, WMHaMve and Sodas- 
ulee—iisH» an ef ihem iWtt ge hasd ia haad. 


,the general service in the Education Department 
should therefore be built np.17 And there 
should be a sohane of proioai^n by healthy 
process of emulition and development within 
the service as will assure a wholesome service 
morale, pride and enthusiaem in the task of 
building up a new profession, whose vatoe will 
ultimately depend on the value and ability of 
their makers. 

Two classes in the Junior Course, two in 
the Senior Course and one in the Advance 
Course (admisBions limited to 60 in each sec¬ 
tion of the first stage, and to 60 in each of the 
second and third stage—fees varying between 
R'l. 5/-, 7/- and 10/- respectively) may immedi¬ 
ately be started within perhaps the present 
frame-work of staff and accommodation with 
slight modifications and adjustments. But suck 
(•xperirnents should not stand in the way of an 
ultimate development of the schemelB a neces¬ 
sary re-organization on a strictly vocational 
line,19 but not without an awakening of the 


17. With a really permanent Principal in the scale 
of R». 400-1000 (B.S.E S.) at least four or five Professor¬ 
ships in the Bengal Educational Service, one Inspector of 
Commercial Schools and Colleges, and two Superintendents 
of Intermediate commercial classes (which may also be 
tagged on to some Government Hi|ii Schools, to avoid 
extra establishment expenses— Cf. Sadler Commission’s 
report re. intermediste classes) proposed to be started 
in Dacca (Narayanganj) and Chittagong in the same 
grade; one Vice-Principal or officer-in-charge of the 
evening classes for co-ordination and necessary super¬ 
vision also in the B.E.S. Eight lectureships including 
one in Shorthand in the grade of Rs. 125-3SO; shout 
sixteen or eighteen assistant lectureahips (inctudisg those 
for newly proposed commerce classes) in the grade of 
Rs. 100-250; an additional number of part-time leetiuers 
for the day as well as lor the eveiung masses fpr instruc¬ 
tion in new subjects and courses, who should he eKhled to 
leave and special provident fund facRitiee; and odier 
staff, one Head clerk and two Senior InaUnieters In Type¬ 
writing in the selection grade of Rs. lSO-2%; besides one 
Physical Instructor, Junior Instructors in Typewriting, one 
in charge of the Library and the Commercial Museum, 
Second and other clerks, mechanics and menial ataff, etc., 
as per retirement. 

18. Ine scheme in some resets is muidi lags amin- 
tions than the scheme of oommer^ education in Bombay 
though more vocational and broad-based than the latter. 
In pay, prospects and aUtus the Sydenham College slinds 
very high, which it may not be BOstiUe for the attenuated 
finances of Bengal to provide Mr at baat In the egperi- 
mental stage and widt a war hanging on the ghoaldMa. 

19. The Chiirawn of the l»eMs Cenunittee on 

Secondary Education in England—w WQ BfMSM, who 
is also tha PrincipM of a cdhge ip CaaMItW^ Wdes 
being the PosUettt of the Eo^ktyotent of the 

Caadtridge Uidveraity—<not Judy i^hoMtas a strictly 
voc^iwri Isas hi the SaeUHMty selMtel hnt U even in 
lavMir emeMffag it » die domsin of lu#Mr or tjtuver- 
ehy ednestiea: aid hl^ thesb wut ptpveke lericoa 



IMPRESSIONS OP A 'COUR IN NCmTHERN m 


Tintellect ttod a developmeot oi charaetar, whioh 
Uhould combine a iu^ihood of thought wttli 
that of aoJaoa. T5»e whole ficheme, ipven effect 
to eveA if eraduaily, seed not ultimtely cost 
more than half tlm aver^ coat of student in 
the Odvemment Ciolteges or a thiM of the coist 
per head of student in the Presidency Collage, 
(much less than that of a technical institution 
under the Oovemment) of which the Institute 
was once a part and parcel, and from which it 


thinldos, even if it ruiu counter to est^lished thought. 
In Bonggl, the application of hts principles should be 
speeiallr welcome. 


was separated long ago with a view to ah inde¬ 
pendent development, which, howijvwt, #1 Bflt 
materialise in these thirty long It 

certainly reflects no credit on the KMttjeroM 
capacity or the genius of 

The drift of Bengal’s infructuous or des¬ 
pondent politics to the left out of ^ provinces 
in India is a syropttHnatie pototor of the 
dangers lying ahead of young Bengal being 
driven by hunger or helplessness to anawhhnn 
or communism—unless they are weaned Wway 
to a path of constructive commercial career 
and to an increased industrial life that ttnist 
necessarily follow the same. ' 


IMPRESSIONS OF A TOUR IN NORTHERN INDIA 

By ABHAYAPADA CHAKRAVARTY, m.a., b.u. 


A SENSE of enjoyment, sublimity and immensity 
88 emanating from scenes of beauty wherein the 
invisible hand of the Creator is manifest, a 
senee of enjoyment, magnificence and solemnity 
as emanating from beauty-spotB wherein is 
evident the height of human skill, intelligence 
and conception—these are the outstanding 
features of the impressions left in my mind 
And along with that there is tl» backwash of a 
stream of contemplative and philosophic 
thoughts which crossed my mind as I was 
reconnoitring the once grand and magnificent 
fort of Prithwiraj, the Indrt^rastha, the Kotla 
FeroEshah and i«c many other patlis of glory 
that have l«d but to the wave—a grave, either 
like that 6f lehanara whiui, in its mute silence 
with the cano!^ of green verdure on its bosom 
and fee hWc vauR of heaven overhead, is perhaps 
mote eloctuent fean eloquence personified;—or a 
grave, like that of Mmntaz, over which has 
cmne to eximt a wonder edifice, emanting as if 
from a lapd lOf dreams or fee magic land in 
obedience to fee movemrat of a magic wand 
wMdbd liy fee magidan of all magicians—an 
edtSee vfelch defeats fee conoeprion o( man and 
pe^hapa eeeka to defy the limitations of time 

CMetttta on the evening of the 
arfe fegdetoNn’, leol; year, by the Doon F^reaa 
w« Bfeavea og fee ^fe undday. IjFe 

atoybdwt Ranafeg oa fee Mfe aod wfe and 
U AJMC, ef fee aofe. W« ftooMiiled to fee 
Bfeadtt tbivwifey qa feh’ SfSfe miffmmh new 
fee totol3r-eotofeaoted't^^ iflfe eanfeaidgBe, 


bath-pools and Chats, yachting space and 
festoons of electric lights covering a large area 
with a big slice of land left in the 'Centre for 
building a temple—Panditji’s idea of making 





‘ioad ftoatsifi 


the Benares Hindu Univwid^ * eomiplefe tmit, 
t^ble of standing fmifeieifele ahefeMiaon ydfe 
fee ITnivenittoa Of feaferd and t^tobfedge, 'Wtor 
be at work, |fe IWfe, fee MfeasMUti diy, 
«« found ofeifilvea fe fee nddel of near and 
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dear rflationsr-^had darsan of Sree Biswanath 
ill the monung, in the afternoon -we had a 
pleasant boat trip to Bcnirnadhab Dhwaja. The 
grand panoramic view of the city of ancient 
culture and tradition, the pulpit of the first 
utteratme of truth by the great religious pro¬ 
phets and Rishis of this great continent-—parti- 





The ruin* around Kiilab Minar (including 
Mosque. Iron Pillai Cliousut Kliumba, 
etc.) with a biide'-eje view of Drlhi 

IPholo : Anial Challcrji 

cularly aldng the banks of the Cangev—was 
luidoubtedly a clianiiinK siglit—add to tiii- tlie 
last r83re of tlie setting sfin and the eiichantiucnt 
lent by distance and you can form some idea 
of the beauty of the scenery. 

On the 30th monimg at about 11-30 AM 
wo left Bonari's by Debra Dun Express for 
Hardwar—reached llardwar by 5 A.M. After 
having pcffformed our monimg ablutions left 
for Kanl^al, a place not tar off fiom onr 
lodgiilgg;—saw Dnkshalaya nnd .lajnnkunda 
and Itad a view of the Ganges surging its way 
oyer pebbles and craggy obstructions in its 
circular and circuitous course. From there we 
went to Brahma Kunda and had our bath there. 
The ice-cold water, the calm and sobriety per- 
vadii^ around*—the serene massive current of 
the Ganges witli its crystal water exposing to 
view the timid and unsophisticated inmates 
thereof, at otice mark this place as one of the 
gifted ipote of nature quite suitable for retired 
life. The same evening we went on foot to tlie 
Tunnel and thence to Brahms Kunda and the 
Ganges atrend where we spent a very delightful 
ev^ing, feeding the fish and floating the 
chirtikt, Neitt morning by bus we went to 
Laohmanihoia and Hriahikesh. I had the full 
sati^faotiott of my tour of Lachmanjhola. I 
could have done without Indraprastha, the 
Dewmd Kkaa and all tea* wealth and all teat 
power ever gay© but I feel teat I coahl not 
have done witeout Baciunanlhola. The sotehm 


grandeur of the scenery—high mountain ranges 
cutting up the horison on both sides and through 
tec ridges, far below through the depths, the 
tiny little current of water, as transparent as 
glass, now winding its precipitous but Smooth 
course with a robust imdercurrent and again in 
the twinkling of an eye surging its foauny and 
torrential march over boulders and crags, the 
im])cdcd waters producing the mighty sound of 
waterfalls—^those are things whidh inspired awe 
mul reverence in your mind and perforce drag 
you on to the mighty Creator. The solitude of 
the place, the sparsely spread out temples and 
hermitages along the road to the Swargasram 
iiiford Rufileient encouragement to your mind to 
believe that eornmunion with your Creator 
would be a sixnitaneous heritage of tee dwellers 
of this haven of bliss. The scenery around is 
sublime and beatific—all human calculations 
are baffled and man loses himself in bewilder¬ 
ment It is possible for man to conceive and 
create a Taj but human conception and capa¬ 
city cannot travel into the heights of serenity, 
sublimity and beatitude of a Ladhmanjfaola. 

Here we had our bath and on the banks of 
the Gangr>a our breakfast too. We then went 
along to Swargasram and from there we crossed 
over by khti to the other side where our bus 
was waiting. On our way back we came to 
Tiiiehikcsh and had a very pleasant hour on 
(he banks of Ihe Ganges. The mighty current 
of the Ganges, owing to its sharp bend at this 
point, has converted this place into a lovely 



Oewon-i-Kfau, Delhi Fort 
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si^t. At about 4 P.M we came ba<^ io our 
Ctera. The same ni|^ by Domi-iisrdwsr**!^^! 
Shipreas we left for Delhi and on the morning 
of tea 9rd October, tee Mahanabami day, we 
reac^ied Delhi—Delhi, wWre history has so 
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often repeated itself, where kinKdoms have been 
won and lost, whore dynasties have tlirived and 
perished, where pon^ and power had their 
heydav of glory and irow proclaming tlieir frail¬ 
ty, fickleness and evanescenoc from the tottering 
ruins of all tliat was once majestic and maj^i- 
ficent. It gave mo sufficient food for musing 
over the present endeavours of the rulers to 
build by the side of the great city of tombs, a 
picturesque eity which is beautiful in its con¬ 
ception and lovely and majestic in its 
production—^Ihe city of New Delhi, I mean, is 
indeed a sight worth its irast glory, the limita¬ 
tions being the limitations of the W(“'t as 
compared with the wealth and grandeur of the 
East, the limitations of the modern matter-of- 
fact civilisation as compared with the limitless 
culture, craft and skill of the land of curiosities 
and dreams dunng ages when almost the entire 
West was still in its eradle-bed and swaddling 
clothes of barbarity and heathenism. 

On the 3rd afternoon wc had a glimpse of 
New Delhi, in the evening Pratima Darsan and 
Arati. Next morning (f.c. the 4th) we went 
round the tombs of glory and greatness rnz., 
Subdar Jung, the Lodi Tombs, Nizamuddnulah, 
Humayun’s Tombs, Indraprastha, Kotin Feroz 
Shah. Of these iilaces Kotla Feroz Shah and 
Indraprastha attracted me more than the other 
sites. Huinayun’s tomb built by Hamida 
Begum is magnificent but .Tehanara’s tomb 
appealed to me more. Indraprastha or tlie 



Dewan-i-Khu, Agra Fort 
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Funmikella as they call it with the mosque 
and Humayun’s Library (which formerly was 
Sher Shah's Mandal) is a \eiy pleasant 
jetudy,—-Indraprastiba of the Mahabharata 
fame—^wlieth^ this is tiie same ' site 
where Judfairidura had his Mayapuri built and 
hai^^ Duryyodhana had to pay the penalty 
of hjs vak-gjorious ft^, I do ribt paoprase to 


investigate; but that Hastina and Indraprastha 
were located side by Side and included within 
the Delhi area,—an area consisting perhaps of 
no less than nine capital cities built and un<> 
built and now existing more in its ruins—is 
perhaps a settled fact And thereforo, as I 
crossed the threshold of the orumbllni b^h 
gete of the Puranikella 1 fcH that I wak'Oot 



Imambara, Lucknow 
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bom a slave. The .‘-igns of the invaders’ tyranny 
Is less iironiinent at Indraprastha; even the 
mosque of Humayun has not disdained to bear 
tile uniui'^takable proofs of Hindu architecture 
on its rear wall®. Perhaps tlie site was selected 
by many a ruler, both Hindu and Muhammedan, 
foi Ins sirorighold having liad the Jumna for its 
natural fortification. The “Mayapuri ” of 
Judhistlnra was once converted into the strong¬ 
hold of the Emperor Slier Shah {icrhaps—the 
airangenients within the tort, its ramparts, 
(overt high roads over which a whole amqr 
could have niaroli(*d unnoticed, even now pro¬ 
claim to the world that military technique was 
better mastered by Emperors like Slier Shah 
Uiati the sponsors of the brutal militariam of 
the present day world. 

I am now turning my attenlicai to 
Nizamuddowlah. The workmanship and carv¬ 
ings on the walls are very pleftriiig and made 
me think that India was far in advance in every 
department of civilisation. 

On the 5th morning we fOTmed a big party 
and by bus we went to Kutab Minar—visits 
the Minar, the ruin» erf the Mosques, Ohausat- 
khamba, Prithwirafs Eorfc in ruins, Jogroaya, 
Iron Pillar, Razia's Tomb, Aifeamarfi’s Tomb, 
Bhulbhulalia (Giasuddin Bulban’s Tcgmht), 
Jumping Well, Bathhag Well and a host of other 
things. 'Die arehiteebiral beauty of the Kutab 
(^d not pkaae so much did the artistic 
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warkmaodup chi tbe {riUai whid^ appeared to 
me to be Mttoammedan. The 

heigjbt iK4 giddy height but then 
there ^"'‘ry grand about it. 

The ia He solitary grandeur in 
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the midst of ruins around, although slightly 
dislodged from its original position in its second- 
storey onwards, still seeks to pick up the gaunt¬ 
let thrown out by ravaging and destructive 
time. 1 noticed some very fine and beautiful 
workmanship and carvings in Altamaah’a tomb 
—they are exquisite and fit to be preserved as 
heirlooms of art by any nation of the world 
Rasia’s tomb and by its side the grave of her 
favourite slave made me rather pen.sive. The 
(moe great sovereign of India, daughter of 
Altamash, has allowed her earthly remnants to 
rest in an todgnificant burial like this; I was 
reminded of the Court intrigues during her 
reign euul of the stories about her secret pro- 
fwiOB'Of love to a Hindu general Bircndra 
Sm(d>a, Birendra Singdia’s refusal and the dark 
consequences that followed. And, as I thought 
within myself, this mi^t explain as to why she 
had huJlt this unassuming sanctuary for hei 
earthly rwnnants.: or she might iiave thought 
that in her piunp and |p'andeur she might not 
outlive the rava^ ot tune but in her humility 
and niods&iy she would, particularly because, 
crossed in kive, itoe had allowed herself to be 
carried away by the ^irit of revenge which 
must have woImM ha its wake disdain and 
remorse, patoos i^ul pty. dogmay* temple is 
n pleoseat ttoojt h the toiek of the deva^ting 
tyranny o| lbe ^IhHns. 

Late in the & gtj^ut 2 R.I4. we eftoie 

back to our |nd{pni|s. Withm half «n hotfr nr 
so we agato lilt to tito Mtotoy.- 


Monument, Cashmere Gate, Delhi Fort and the 
Jemma Mus^id. 

I shall not tarry long at Delhi with my 
imiiressions and, therefore, I hasten to 
impressions about the Fort. The Dewasu Am 
with the marble throne in the centre Is full of 
simplicity and grandeur, oriental art to patot- 
ing, carving and sculpture is exhibited at its 
highest. The Dewani Khas is manumental to 
its grandeur, past and present, and is gloticais 
in spite of the onslaughts of time and ravages 
of foreign invasion. The inscriptions on ito 
inner walls “ Agar Fardosfi Baruye 
To Hammastha, Haminastha Hainimstha”-— 
“ If Paradise is anywhere on earth it is hero, 
i< IS hero, it is here. ”—never for a moment 
testify to Shah Johan’s folly but they declmre 
in the most unequivocal term tliat Shah Jehan 
w'as not only a great Emperor but that he was 
a poet and n lover of pomp and grandeur—^that 
he lived in a dream-land in the mklet of his 
Begums surrounded by grandeur, glory and 
munificenee, and the Rang Mahal, the Ba^ and 
the other departments within the Fort bear 
eloquent te'-tinionics thereof. We cannot leave 
tlie Delhi Fort without mentioning the famous 
Moil Mubjid wherefrom the Kohinoor, as anec¬ 
dotes allege, was taken away. 

After seeing Delhi Fort we came back 
visiting on the way the .Tumma Musjid. This 
Musjid stands on its high pedestal of glory and 
giandcur even todqy, but whether the hi^- 
pnests of religion like an Akbar or a Shah 
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Jehan wiU ev«- reapnear to dUlb itotet ftttototom 
mi fa&atkism and bold tm toi» #>#ivtoe 
faith and toierauce-and uilvwgld.l^ to ktodto 
the totopcto pf itoi'«ciito 

la uC lem 
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and tolerance among the Jarring sects and com¬ 
munities of Hindustan has perbaf» been driven 
down into &e abysmal depths of the unknown 
and obscure fo!r sU times to come, 

On the dth morning we left for Agra reach¬ 
ing there by about 6 P.M. The same night 
after 9 P.M. we went to the Taj. The firs* 
impressions of the Taj in a dim noonlight, for 
the moonli^it was not quite bright, was 
enchanting and bewildering. We made up our 
mind to see the moonlit Taj once again on the 
following mght. 

On the 7th morning we went by motor ft.i 
tc< the Fatehpur Sikri. This place, like its own 
cieator, Akbar, has wilh-stood wondcihilly well 
the invasion of time and the on-laughts of the 
forces of destruction The liigh ideal of Akbai 
■—jilain living and high thinking In left ol all 
religious idiosynoraoies and bigotiy—is in \ery 
great prominence in this huge foiticss winch 
the great politician, lulu, tlnnkci and cmime- 
builder Akbar had schemed out .ind built. The 
vastness of this fort symbolists the vastness of 
Akbar’s mind. The cosmopolitan nature of the 
different component parts constituting the (ntire 
building IS a true index of the poluioal and 
religious character of Akbar, and the gren^ 
mosque with its Boiiland (late and the marble 
white tomb of his Gum Selim Chistln in iis 
courtyard testify to Akbar’s sense of piety and 
majesty, his love for tlic noble and the beauli- 


"’il'C. 


StUm CStisti'i totab with Bulaod Gate, 
Fushput-Stkri, Agra 

IPhoie : J. Smt 

ful. Aldutr’a Court oofisisted of his Naba- 
Aatna ruound and the mighty fortress J>uilt 
by him eotsdshS of tiw central block for himself 
tbi^ abodm^ hhf aoUes, Hindus utd 
Mttbaxmbettetls' tmi, mdoA it. No^ is there 
Hindu imgittaM i|irtetmft--<>lbe > loiSiabai 


Msiial has its great stmy to telL CHmd; a* 
Akbar was this fort buiit bjt him Iht 

character by its vetskUlitji, eoamm^MUtdifn* 
simplicity, and vastness, Nor is the mtmv, 
mark of culture in science and snpae^iftig 
wanting, as is exhibited all round in fortress 
including the mints mi the^tessrvoiRs fbr the 
storage and supply of water, ‘ 

From Akbar’s fort at fateimw Sikri 1 
tiavelled to the site of bis W’ave, Secundra. 
Like Akbar himself this Secundra stos^ in 
solemn grandeur, all its own* Even the Taj 
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perhaps has not the grandeur of soiemnity 
as Secundra has As I stepped inside 
the mighty tomb ol this great mind and mighty 
ruler a feeling of immensity coupled wi& a 
“•ense of simplicity oviriiowered me The vast- 
mwg of the building, its unorthodo* style of 
aichitectural bi’Huty, with total absence of ^it- 
tei and glamour, its sombre outlook and yet its 
mute utterance of a note of welcome to ali 
[leople of all ciecds and nationalities alike, mafic 
It out as a singular spot for meditation ai^ 
perhaps give us a glmipsc into worid of 
inner thoughts ol the great mind that had 
planned out and constructed the repository for 
its frail and ephemeral mortal coil 

Now to the Agra Fort—but before taking 
you to the Agra Fort I want you to accompany 
me to Itmutdowlah, the tomb ol toe l^reian 
sojourner to India in quest of jfmtoe. Nur 
Jehan, his daughter, brought Idm fortune 
and also built tbij| exquisito tomb after his 
death. Beautiful tom Nur deban was, the light 
of toe world, this little t^ito of her fstoer ytelds 
to none in its exqpiisito bSau^ exh^ing an 
amount of art and jtosto that stakgers criticism. 

1 am inclined to wsk that ton tomb, as if 
built only wort«idiiw> of Nw J-toan’a father) 
nuitt havdlmri ito msidratioB of beauty, as imich ’ 
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as Selim Chiathi’s tomb its inapiraiion of parity 
and sobriety, Seeun^a its inspiration of solem¬ 
nity, vastnese and immensity and Humayun’s 
tomb Ua m^imtimj of grandeur and majesty 
that fielped Jehan to dream the wonderful 
dream of hi* wonder edifice the Taj—a majestic 
and monumental conception—colossal, magni¬ 
ficent, sublime and perhaps eternal in its 
execution, holding at bay the devastating 



View of Lachtnanjhula, the bricjgr and the 
wrroundin); landerape 
‘ IPhoio : Amal Chattvrji 

prowess of the god of destruclion and seeking 
to obliterate the distinction lietween tlie 
temporal and the eternal —the eternal love with¬ 
in the huiumi Iweast seeking its eternal utterance 
in a dreamland of purity and sublimity. The 
execution of Shah Jehan’s great dream into an 
eternal uttcranco embodied in the white marble 
mausoleum, the iiumunieiital Taj, is jicrliaps 
the last word tliat could be said regarding 
eartlily love, pomp and jiower, grandeiii, 
majesty and sublimity and marks an epoeli m 
the history of all temporal creation by it- 
cballengc to outvie the creator of Sliah .Iclum 
himself. I visited the Taj four times over and 
yet I longed to see it again. The nunmlil Taj 
on whose stone-set walls I saw imbodded so 
many moons, tlie Taj with the setting sun about 
it and with the scorching rays of the meridian 
sun overliead so full of dazzle, and dazing the 
onlookers, tlicst' are recollections wliich will be 
borne in mind long after I liave ceased to see 
the Taj any mor«\ 

As I hasten to conclude my impressions of 
the tour wifliin the precincts of the Agra Fort, 
I wish to tell you now and here that I will not 
come back to the Tribeni Sangam, where I saw 
the fountain mingling with the river and the 
river with the ocean, the Ganges and the 
Jamuna, embracing each other as they have done 
and yet their Idmitity kept marvellcmsty 


separate. "Kalindi” is still playing to tlie 
tune of the surging Ganges, forging ahead her 
course down the valley of the XJnit^ Provinces 
and keeping time with the onward march by her 
darkish billows and breakers. 

At Allahabad, I am taking it out of the 
chronological order, I also saw die Khusru Bag. 
By the grave of Khusru, the Prince of Princes, 
and so much alike his grandfather, the great 
Akbar, and so greatly full of Hindu sentiments 
—I wish I could have stayed longer but I 
could not for want of tiiiie. I remembered as 
histoiy records it that Khusru was the heir- 
apiiari'iit to the throne of liis grandfatlier who 
thought that he was tlio fittest prince to succeed 
Akb:ir. But then Akbar elianged liis mind on 
Ills ik ath bed anti Prince Selim .succeeded him 
ti' Emperor .fi'liangir. KIium-u rebelled against 
Ills fatiu'r .leliHiigir but was quelled. Tlie most 
Iniital and dialiolieal revenge that was wreaked 
upon him and ids faithful adherents forms one 
oi tlie diuke.st chapters in the hi-tory of the 
Moglial rule in India. Blinded and bereft of 
all hopes KliU'-rii was led to his grave. He 
oaiiie to be looked uiioii liy many as a martyr 
(11(1 Khusru Bagh w^as considered to be a place 
of jiilgrimage. 

I will now tell you what I saw and w'hat 
1 felt at the Agra Fort. Tliis fort, which was 




View uf the Ganges at Lachmanjhola 
near Swaxgashram 
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begun by Akbar and finished by his grandson 
Shah .Telian, is at once the crowning glory and the 
grave-yard of the Moghal Empire in India. 
Overlooking as it does, the mighty Taj, the 
monumental tomb of Shah Jehan’s Begum 
Mcantaj, a kindred tie of pathos binds them 
togetlier for aii times to come. When Sh^ 
Jehan added the Moti Musjid, the Khae Mahal, 
the Shish Mahal and the wonderful baths, iittJe 
he think even in his dream* that the 
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builder of the mighty Taj and the ruler of the 
great empire will have to end his erstwhile 
majestic career in confinement as a state 
prisoner within ilie four comers of a small room 
inside the same fort and that too through the 
tyranny and under the direct vigilance of his 
own flesh and blood. Tlie key-note of the 
tragedy that was struck with the demise ol 
Momtaj Begum and the element of .sublimity 
which was heralded with the advent of the Taj 
—did not end with the Taj, nor was it confined 
within the gorgeous tomb, in its central dome, 
with the peals ol everla-ting echoes and re-echoe.-,, 
hut like the .■'iron’s .song it diffused its poisonous 
and henumbing influence over the vast empire 
and eventually culminated in the tragedy of 
tragedies when under the cloak of bigoti-y and 
religiou.s charlatanism (he universal and 


elemental ties of bloodi were denied and a 
brother perpetrated the most heinous, outrage¬ 
ous and atrocious secret murder of his brothers, 
and a son kept in cruel confinement his mighty 
procreator. Behind all the sfiittcr auid gran¬ 
deur of the Agra Fort a grim tragedy was 
enacted—a tragedy of many thousand years; 
the grimnes.s of the tragedy being so conspicuous 
because it marched in so suddenly, so precipi¬ 
tate, and with such unholy steps. The reflection 
of the Taj on some of the tiny stones on the walls 
of (he fort is quite in keeping with the tragic 
atmosphere, the deep tragedy of Shah .Johan’s 
career, a tragedy which is profound in its 
jintho.s and far-reaching in its effect, a tragedy 
which eventually engulfed the indomitable 
jirowess of the Moghal Empire in India and 
led to its hasty and indecent burial. 


NURSERY SCHOOLS AND THE EDUCATION OF 
PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Mv rsil.V BISWAS M.A., B.T. 


Eviaiy wise parent, desirous of giving his or hei 
child the right start in life, should not neglect 
its early childhood, the sound, training ol wliich 
has a very important bearing in its future edu¬ 
cation. This period of a child’s life is considered 
to be very imiiortant, both Irom the physical 
and psychological points ot view. It is in early 
chiklhood that such habits as arc likely to make 
for the future happiness* and w'ell-being of a 
child should be developed. Now the problem 
is how to give a child the right sort of training 
in the early period of its childhood, and to 
whom this highly responsible duty is to be en¬ 
trusted. Neither is the right care of infants an 
easy task. It calls for a goodi deal of technical 
knowledge as well as skill on the part of an 
educator. In Bengal, the bulk of the population 
being ill-educated and poverty-stricken, the 
average parent is too poor, ignorant and over¬ 
worked to be capable of undertaking this 
responsibility. Nor do the uneducated parents 
know how to bring their children up elficiently 
—^how to feed and clothe them properly. All 
attempts to teach them the right ways of doing 
things very often prove futile, as they seldom 
care to be convinced. Especially it is the 
children of the working classes, who are, as a 
rule, ill-fed, ill-clad and not sufficiently cared 


for. need to lie looked after, while their parents 
go out lor work. Sometimes when the parents 
are away, the children .arc left entirely to them¬ 
selves. Hence the necessity and importance of 
.setting up a number of good nursciy school- 
thrmigliout the Provinci', where tlic children of 
the working jieople should be taken good care of 
and should be kept agreeably occupied during 
the working hours. Besides, by the time the 
average child is sent to school in Bengal, some 
of its habits are already formed. The teachers 
are sometimes hard'Tiut to it to cure their pupils 
of some of their bad habits. This also renders 
the education of pre-school children absoluteh- 
necessary. 

In our Province, very few parents are 
w'ell equipped for this most difficult and 
lesponsible task. Only a handful of well-to- 
do people have the means and wherewithal to 
provide the ideal environment—food, clothing 
and space for their children. Even highly 
educated parents, who have plenty of money 
and leisure, fail to give their children what the 
latter can get in a good nursery school. Tlie 
companionship of other children of the same 
age, which counts for so much in the training 
of early childhoodi, can hardly be secured in 
every home. In the smaller families especially. 
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children are likely to get self-oentred and pre¬ 
cocious, due to too much indulgence and 
attention from their elders. Besides, parents 
cannot be expected to possess the mature 
experience of the nursery school teacliers, gained 
by dealing with innumerable children of differ¬ 
ent types. 

Apart from tlie (jnestion of expenses that 
are to be involved in creating the ideal 
nursery school conditons in a single private 
home, in the opinion of Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, such things, “ if provided privately for 
one family of children ” are likely to give rise 
to an undesirable "pride of possession” and a 
“ feeling of superiority ” in the minds of those 
pampered children, which have a very had 
moral effect on their future characters. So all 
parents, whether rich or poor, will do well to 
send their children to a suitable school from 
the age of two upwards—at least for a part of 
the day. AifSiSpis are made at the Froebel and 
Montesaori schools to meet these needs of well- 
to-do children. TTnfortunately, in Bengal, only 
a very small number of parents arc rich enough 
to affi'rd the expenses of these schools. Besides, 
theie are very few institutions of these types 
in the rural areas of the Province. The children 
of the poorer section of the population are, as 
a rule, debarred from enjoying the mental and 
physical development, which seems to b(“ the 
special prerogative of well-to-do children, at 
the present moment. The budding young lives 
of the unfortunate children of the poorer classes 
cannot but be affected, ^both physically and 
mentally, by the poverty, ignorance and 
stupidity ''of their parents—^the unhealthy 
atmosphere of their wretched homes, reeking of 
filth and disease—malnutrition, lack of fresh- 
air and insufficient clothing. 

Nursery schools would ^ a long way 
towards overcoming th^ disadvantages of 
a bad home, and are thus calculated to 
be of immense service to the poorer 
section of the population. The neglected 
children of the working classes may well be 
admitted into a nursery school from the age of 
two and allowed to remain there until the age 
of five or so. Before admission each child is to 
be subjected to a systematic medical examina¬ 
tion. If any physical or organic defect is 
detected in the courst' of it, and if it is consi¬ 
dered to lie amenable to treatment, the nursery 
school authorities should at once see their way 
to get it cured in a suitable clinic or a hospital. 
A good deal of the infant mortality that is 
taking place in Bengal at the present moment, 
is expected to be prevented, if a network of 


nursery schools are started throughout the 
Province. 

A nursery school should constitute “a real 
place of nurture and not merely a place where 
babies are minded till they are five ”. A nursery 
school teacher should therefore be fully ali\’e 
to the pysical and mental needs of her pupils, 
and should try to promote the natural growth 
and development of their growing bodies and 
minds. So she must needs be something of a 
lisychologist too. A nursery school aims at the 
earliest trainiftg of children’s characters and 
laying the foundation of their future education. 
Tlie older the child grows, the more stress is 
laid on the imparting of instruction. The 
medical examination of the pupils of a nursery 
school should take place at least once a month, 
.and their physical defects, if any,''’TTiOiild be 
liromiitly attended to. ' Each child is to be 
weighed every ; fortnight The teachers will do 
well to keep a chart for every one of their 
pupils, in which the variations of the height and 
wiught are to be regularly recorded. The 
children should remain at a nursery school from 
8 o’clock in the moiaiing until 6 o’clock in the 
evening. During these hours, their meals and 
clothing are to be supplied by the school. As 
far as possible, they should have regular hours 
of meals, sleep, work and play. They will thus 
be taught to form certain regular habits from 
early childhood and will learn the value of 
time. The necessity and importance of develop¬ 
ing a few healthy and hygienic habits should 
also be inculcated among the pupils. Special 
efforts should be made to keep their bodies and 
gunnents clean. The teachers should always 
in.sist on the children keeping everything neat 
and tidy. The latter should always be made 
to speak, eat, sit and walk properly. Attempts 
should also be made to implant certain impor¬ 
tant moral virtues in the minds of the pupils. 
They should be taught to work and play in 
perfect harmony and co-operation with each 
other—^to be helpful to and sympathetic with 
each other—to be just, truthful, courageous, 
straight-forward, and self-reliant. A sound 
training of the senses should form the basis of 
the instruction in a nursery school, which should 
be conducted mainly on the Montessori lines. 
Instruction may well be imparted to the bigger 
children through various games and play, for 
the purpose of which suitable apparatus and 
appliances are to be provided. The smaller 
children should be given plenty of toys to play 
with. The bigger pupils should be taught to 
sing and recite simple nursery rhymes and 
verses with suitable action, and to dance and 
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pluy to the aecoinpanim’ent of some musical 
mstriiinent. Tlieir musical and rhythmic sense 
can thus be trained from the early years of 
their infancy. The children of the nursery 
schools should be made to spend most of their 
time out of door.^, and provision should be made 
for plenty of fresh air indoors too. A nice 
garden, is therefore quite indispensable To a 
nursery school. Weather permitting, the 
children can remain in the garden for major 
portion of the school hours, playing in the open 
air, and tending plants. Thus a*lnve of nature 
call be instilled into their mmds from the early 
years of tlieif childhood. They may well be 
asked to sow the seeds of different jilants in 
different seasons in the small plots to be assign • 
<■(1 to them in the scliool garden. They will 
thus get to know the names of the flowers and 
vegetables, peculiar to different seasons of the 
year. In order to familiarise the children with 
the names of the different crops, fruits, flowers, 
and vegetables of the seasons, occasional festi¬ 
vals may well be arranged for m the schools in 
different seasons, and the bigger impils may 
be asked to take part in these. The children 
may also be called upon to pick flowers every 
day and arrange those m vases. Occasionally 
tliey may be a^ked to adorn their own persons 
as well as class-rooms with flowers and wreaths. 
Thus their aesthetic sense may well be cultiva¬ 
ted from their very chilhood. They may be 
encouraged to have pets of ijjieir own and to 
take proper care of them. This will help to 
beget a love of the lower animals and a healthy 
interest in their lives and habits. 

Mr. Bertrand Russell seems to have truly 
observed, 

“The nnraery school, if it Becanie universal, could in 
one generation remove the profound differences in educa¬ 
tion, which at present divide the classes.” 

The dearth of these institutions in 
Bengal is being keenly felt at the present 
moment. It is high time that our 


resources should be pooled, and co-ordinated 
efforts should be put forth to meet this most 
pressing need of the country. First and fore¬ 
most, an adequate number of teachers need to 
bo trained in the nursery school mot hods. 
Suitable facilities for training teachers on tliese 
lines should be afforded at all the training 
schools of the IToviiice, so as to enable a 
sufficient number of women to undergo a 
specialised course of training and to qualify 
fliemselves for teaching in nursery schools. In 
the event of maintaining nursery schools, as 
sc]):irato inslitutioiis, considerable recurring 
expenditure is likely to be entailed thereby, and 
this may prove a heavy drain on the financial 
resources of the country. To reduce the 
expenditure to a minmium, nursery departments 
may well be opened m the existing schools, 
wherever it is possible. As it is the children of 
tlie poorer classes, specially, who are expected to 
derive the maximum of benefit from these 
institutions, it is desirable that the fees to be 
charged from the pupils of the nursery schools 
^lloul(l be very small. 

It is a great pity that in our country 
the ignorance of the uneducated parents, who 
are, as a rale, very conservative, militates 
against the introduction of any innovation 
in the way of reforming the present-day 
educational system. They are sure to oppose 
whatever, in their opinion, runs counter to their 
time-honoured traditions. So if nursery schools 
are to be popularised, public opinion is to be 
educated, first of all. Unless the utility of such 
institutions is borne in upon the parents, all our 
efforts in this direction are foredoomed to failure. 
If the authorities of the schools fail to enlist the 
sympathy and co-operation of the children’s 
parents, they will find it impossible to keep the 
institutions going. Besides, no scheme for 
reform can be carried into effect, unless and 
until sufficient money is forthcoming both from 
private and public sources. 




IDEAS BEHIND NUFFIELD COLLEGE 

By A. D. LINDSAY 


You luay have seen Mometliing in the papers 
eiglitcen montlis ago of a new and munificent 
gift of Lord Nuflield’s to the University of 
Oxford. He gave llie University a site on the 
west side of tlie City and a large endowment, 
amounting to a gift of a million pounds in all. 

A ('ollege was to be built on this site. It was 
not, however, to be merely another of the 
Colleges of Oxford, another new foundation 
sue!) as, for example, Keble College and 
Hertford were in the nineteenth century. It 
was to be II new experiment. For onc' thing 
it was to be concerned with research. Its 
.students were all to be reading for Research 
Degrees. Secondly, its research was to be 
especially, thougli not exclusively, in the field of 
social studies, Tliirdly, though it was to be a 
College with a Warden, Fellows, and students 
of its own, Fellows’ and students’ rooms, Dining 
Hall, Common rooms. Lecture rooms and all 
th(‘ rest of it, it was to be the University’s 
instrument of social research; the University 
will govern it. Fellows of other Colleges may 
be made also Fellows of Nuffield. Its facili¬ 
ties for research will Ixi at the disposal of all 
University teachers in social studies whatever 
their Coilege. There has not been anything 
(piite like it in Oxford before. And lastly— 
and this is perhaps the root of the matter—the 
College is to try a new method of research in 
the social studies, based on the co-operation of 
the academic researcher and the practical man 
of affairs. Let me on this quote Lord 
Nuffield's w'ords : 

“1 hsve lieen wondering whether there i» any way to 
liridge the separation between the theoretieat students of 
contemporaty Civiliiation and the men re-ponsihle for 
eariyiiig it on ; between the economist, the political 
theorist, the student of government and administration on 
the one hand ami on the other hand the business man, 
tile pohtiriaii, tire Civil servant and the local government 
official, not to mention the ordinary everyday man and 
woman." 

Tills is the root idea behind Nuffield College 
and T think it is of general intcri'st. Here in 
(txtord the College has been inspired by two 
recent experiments which have already hud 
promising results, the Nuffield Medical School 
anil certain experiments of eo-oiveration with 
men of affairs which our students of imlitics 
and economics have been making recently. The 


Nuffield Medical School was founded to bridge 
the gulf wffiich the excessive specialisation of 
modern seientifie knowledge has caused between 
the scientist in the laboratory and the 
practising doctor in the hospital. It is an 
elaborate and costly affair because so many 
highly specialised workers are n«de^ ^ the 
same time, but to bring about co-o£eration 
between the scientist . and tjie doctor is not 
difficult ill principle." They can meet in the 
hospital. There is nothing corresponding to 
the hospital ns a natural' unitjng place iw “ the 
theoretical students of eontimiporary Cndliza- 
tion and the men rcsitonsihle ^e^arrying it on.” 
The etpiivalent to the hospital Ts the world— 
which idiisperses rather than unites Now our 
economists and stutients of "polities in the last 
few years have been trying by discussions with, 
and questionings of, men of affairs to cheek their 
theories of how men might be expected to behave 
by finding out what actually happens ; and thi* 
results of this eombiiiation of theory and 
quo-tinning of the men of affairs have already 
been remarkable. But. a.s conducted up till 
now. this eo-operntion has limits. It takes 
time for the theorist and the practical man to 
understand one another. We hope that the 
atinosiihere and common life of a (’ollege will 
mtike such co-operation in research more 
effective 

Nuffield Uollege will be both a place where 
tlio theorist and the man of affaixs will put their 
lieads together to consider what social problems 
are in most urgent need of such joint enquiry 
— an instniiiK'nt for directing rest'areh into 
iniitful and practical channels—and a place 
where the programme of research thus planned 
may be earried out in a more concrete and 
realistic way than would have been possible 
without such co-operation. The last year has 
been spent in planning for the College : the 
building, we hope, may begin this coming 
summer, and, though the building will probably 
not be completed till 1941, we shall make some 
.start in our research from probably next 
autumn. 

I W'ant in this talk to Indian listeners to 
say something about the general implications 
of this idea. My conviction a tout the necessity 
of some sort of co-operation in social research 
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between University teaehels and practical men 
was strengtiienedi in me when I was in India 
some nine years ago as Chairman of a Commis¬ 
sion on Christian Higher Education. The 
Commission was set the task of making up its 
mind wliat sliould be the function of the Chris¬ 
tian Colleges in the life of India. That raised 
in our minds the more general iiuestion of what 
ought to be the function of Universities in the 
modern world—the Indian Colleges, it seemed 
to us, were mainly or almost exclusively pursu¬ 
ing what is, 1 supi)ose, the oldest function of 
I'niversities, the training of the learned 
piofessioiis and of government administrators 
—no doubt an imi>ortant and essential function. 
But the Colleges did not seem to be doing much 
besides that, and there was no evidence that the 
community expected them to do anything (dse. 
Vet at the same time we were struck, as anyone 
i' bound to be, by the crying need for scienti¬ 
fic and scholarly knowledge which existed m 
the community. There were all sorts of things 
that members of the Christian community wanted 
to learn: the solution of economic probli'ins, 
of educational problems, of political and 
admini.strative us well as of theological ipies- 
tions, and no one suiijiosed it was the business 
of till' University or College to supply the 
answeia to these <iuestions, and yet no institu¬ 
tions were more fitted to supjily the knowledge 
needed for those subjects than the Colleges. 
'J’liey taught them, and it would help their teach¬ 
ing il the teachers were at thh same time to be 
emiuirers and researcher.s. So we reconiiiicn- 
deil in our report that there should bi' in those 
Christian colleges in India what we called a 
department of Extension and Research, research 
to find out the answers tp ft'c questions asked 
and extension to see that the answers were got 
across to the people who needtid the knowledge, 
and we wanted it arranged that on the board 
which ran this deiiurtmcnt there should be both 
the University jirofessor and the teacher or 
pastor or leadcsr of the village community. I 
am told that this part of our report has been 
widely adopted in India, and I have read some 
most interesting reports of research arising out 
of its adoiition. 

There is the same sort of idea in India as 
in Nuffield College that research in social 
matters should be carried out by the eo-ope- 
ration of theorists and practical men, and 
carried out in a University or College. Is there 
any reason why this idea of co-operation 
between the practical man and the theorist 
should be more necessary in social studies than in 
other branches of knowledge 7 


The urgent need for reet>arch in social 
studies is a mark of the changing civilisation 
in which we live. Societies which are largely 
ruled by custom don’t need. it. Tlu'ir problems 
are solved by skill, not by knowledge. But as 
our civilisation becomes more complex and 
changes more quickly, we become mori' and mon' 
conscious of the nc'cd for knowledge if we are 
to solve the problems with which we are conti¬ 
nually confronted. This consciousiK'ss of need 
has jiroduced an enormous increase in research 
info social matters. There is hardly a I’niversity 
in the world which has not in tlu' last fifty 
years largely incri'ased its staff in economics 
and [lolitics. Immense sums of money linM' 
been devolv'd in the years since ibe war 
to research in social studies. But how 
disappointing have bi'cn the result' The 
failure of all this effort is seen most clearly 
in the fact that the practical man is a|>t to 
sjieak of the economist with scorn as a neces¬ 
sarily unpractical theoiist. 

Why has this happened ? In the physical 
sciences knowledge is ]iower 1 Why is ii 
apparently not so in the social sciences? 

For one thing, of course, in studying 
society we are stinlying somethirig of almost 
infinite complication, where what bn))i)ens is 
the result of the interplay oi a large number 
of different factors, where experiment is almost 
im|)ossible, and the abstraction usiiallv neces¬ 
sary to obtain scientific accuracy, impossible. 
Economics, lor example, tends to become 
scientific only if it becomes remote friini 
tealily. 

But there is anotber difference between 
the social and the phy-ical sciences which is 
more important. In Ihi' physical seimiees 
knowledge' is power, becausi' from knowing tlit' 
lorccs of iintiire we can use them to our 
Iiuriioses. But mere knowledge of social facte 
will not give us jiower to change them. We 
cannot a- it were direct our electric charge 
through society and bring about the changes 
we (Jesire. We need the wide-.spread will to 
ebaiige, going with the accurate knowledge of 
circumstances. The economist can often ex- 
jilain how certain c-vils could be avoided if 
certain things were done which there is not the 
least prospect of society doing. Fruitful social 
reform dejiends partly on knowing what people 
are actually prepared to do; that is not a 
matter of seientific knowdedge but of social 
judgment. But the practical men with social 
judgment often do not understand the far- 
reaching implications of social action. For that 
tile theorist is needed. 
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Purely scientific social analysis is normally 
too remote and unpractical : practical polities 
tiiKjlieekcd by scientific analysis is usually 
perverted by prejudice and wishful thinking. 
The Universities ought to furnish a place suffi- 
oiently removed from the emotional stresses of 
politics to make impartial investigation 
possible. Left to themselves the University 
researchers te.nd to study only tlie remoter and 
more abstract aspects of social questions. But 
if active co-operation can be brought about in 


the atmosphere of a University or College 
between the man of affairs and the theorist, it 
ought to be possible to turn the scientific mind 
on to the questions with which people are anxious 
and ready to deal, and if that happens the 
reproach of tlie uselessness of social research 
will bo taken away. 

(This article is a full summary of a recent talk broad^ 
cast by the British Broadcasting Corporation in their Em- 
pire iVogramme and published exclusively in India by 
The Modern Review,} 


INDIAN IMMIGRATION INTO BURMA 

By P. M. ISAAC 


The passing of the motion in the House of 
Representatives in Burma that “ this House 
recommends to the Government that a Com¬ 
mittee with a non-official majority consisting of 
all political parties in Burma be appointed 
immediately to examine the question of immi¬ 
gration into . Burma ” has given rise to a 
considerable amount of discussion in the 
Burmese papers. The immigration question, 
no doubt, has been prominent in the public 
mind for some time and the Burma Riot 
Eniiuirj’ Committee in its Interim Report has 
drawn special attention to this, pointing out that 
there has been a widespread uneasiness among 
Burmans about Indian penetration into Burma. 

Under the Government of Burma (Tmiui- 
grationl Order of 1937, there could be no res¬ 
triction for a minimum of three years from the 
date of Separation and the above Order was not 
to be terminated at the end of that period 
without twelve months' notice from the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma to the Government of India. 
The Government of Burma have been in 
eoramunieation with the Indian Government 
regarding the immigration question and have 
finally agreed to conduct an enquiry. Jhe 
Hon’blc Mr. Baxter, Financial Advisor, has been 
appointed the sole Commissioner, with one 
Burman and one Indian attached to him as 
assessors. The enquiry will be conducted on 
the following lines ; 

1. To ascertain tlio volume of Indian Immigralion. 

2. To vrhat extent it is seasonal and temporary and 
to what extent permanent. 

3. In what occupations Indians sre mainly employed 
and the extent to which they are nnemployed or under- 
employed. 

“ 4. Whether in such employment Indians either have 

displaced Bormans or could be replaced by Burmans, 


due regard being paid to both the previous history of 
siieh occupations and their economic requirements. 

5. Whether in the light of the statistics obtained and 
other relevant factors any system of equating the supply 
of Indian unskilled labour to Burman requirements is 
needed. 

The problem of immigration, of course, is 
not a new one. But only recently has it 
assumed such great importance that a constant 
agitation is going on against the influx of 
Indians into Burma. The following extract 
from a Burmese newspaper is typical of the 
seriousness of the agitation that is going on in 
this country : 

“ll is well known that the unrestricted immigration 
of foreigners into Burma has disorganized the social, 

economic and religious structure of Burmese society. 

Pnl'tical separation from India was demanded by Burma 
primarily to be able to deal with this question of immi- 

giation.Owing to the absence of such legislation 

(immigration laws) in BuVma there has been Burmese 
unemployment, alienation of land, the marriage of Bur¬ 
mese women with foreigners giving rise to a race of 
hybrids, and Burmese-Muslim disturbances....” 

The political, economic and racial diffi¬ 
culties whicli have assumed a greater proportion 
in recent years in Burma make it difficult for 
giving a dispassionate consideration to this 
important issue. In fact, the incompleteness of 
reliable statistical data has made the problem 
much more difficult and prejudicial. 

At the very outset it should be understood 
that to carry out any enterprise successfully, be 
it agricultural, trade, commercial or industrial, 
a sufficient and efficient labour force is essential. 
Few oountries in the world depMid so much on 
imported labour as does Burma. Indian labour 
was formerly a blessing to the Burman 
labourers because the latter were unprepared' 
at that stage to build the railways, man the 
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factories and steamers, etc. Hence a condition 
of “ non-competing groups ” prevailed and 
Indian labourers actually rai.scd tlie standard 
of living of the Burmans. Now-a-days, the 
indigenous population of Burma has increased 
to such an extent that the “ non-competing 
groups ” have ceased to exist as such, and very 
few occupations are left without indigenous 
competitors. It is problematical, however, if 
withdrawal of Indians at the present stage 
would be economically beneficial to the country. 
If the Burmese labourers l»ve the, same 
standard of efficiency as the Indians, then there 
would no (hiubt be an increase in marginal 
productivity for Burmans. 

The most imiiortant argument advanctHl 
ag.ainst tlie influx of Indian labour seems to be 
tliat it has been unfairly competing against the 
local Burmese labour. A cursory perusal of the 
past economic history of Burma w'ould show 
that Indian labourers came to Burma not 
because they could accept lower wages but 
because there was an unusually large demand 
for them when Burma opened up for economic 
development with wages considerably higher 
than in India. They would not accept low 
wages, in India or elsewhere, if they could get 
higher wages. In fact, they would not have 
been employed unless they ^id the same work 
for the same or less wages compared to indigen¬ 
ous labour. 

The total number of Indians resident out¬ 
side India, within the British Empire, is ap¬ 
proximately 3.3 millions and the number of 
those outside the British Empire is about 
100,000. Estimating the total population of 
India to be 350 millions the number of Indian 
nationals residing outside India, therefore, 
forms less than one-hundredth part of the total. 
Unlike several thickly populated countries of 
the West, agricultural India will not find it 
difficult to support this additional number if 
matters come to a head. 

In Burma, according to the 1931 Census 
Report, for every 1,000 people engaged in raw 
material production (all kinds of workers in¬ 
cluded) 44 are Indians; in transport for the 
same number 457 are Indians; in industry 158 
are Indians and in trade their number is 172. 
These figures must have gone down very much 
during the last few years. On the population 
basis, the proportion of Indians employed in 
agriculture is very much less, while in the rest 
mentioned above, their number is more. After 
the Indo-Burma riot of 1930, marked changes 
have taken place in the employment of Indian 
labour. Gradually more and more Burmese 


labour is being used in various industries and 
in course of time imported labour has to give 
way to indigenous labour. But leaders in this 
country want to see spectacular changes 
brought about immediately, little caving to 
find out what the effect of any such sudden 
changes would lead to. 

It is beyond doubt that the economic life 
of Rangoon and the industrial activity of 
Burma are largely dependent on Indian labour. 
India supplies a large number of rickshaw 
pullers, handcart pullers, dock labourers, mill 
workers, private and municijial sanitary 
workers and agricultural labourers. The most 
conspicuous among the Rangoon labourers are 
the Telugus who perform a major sliaie of the 
work in all the above except the la.st. Chitta- 
gonians are employed in large numbers in inland 
steamer traffic, small water craft and surapans. 
Some of the Chittagonians also work in mills. 
The Uriyas are mostly employed in construction 
works such as railways and road. They also 
have a share in the oilfield works and lead 
mines. Some of the Uriyas work in tramways 
and motor buses too. Tamils and Hindustanies 
are less prominent in industries.. Among the 
former are many domestic servants while 
among the latter many are employed as peons 
and durwans. 

One of the most significant developments 
in recent time has been the tendency on the part 
of the Burmans to take up work which until 
recently has been exclusively carried on by 
Indians. So long a.s there were more attractive 
and remunerative alternatives the Burmans 
neither liked nor cared to do monotonous un¬ 
skilled work. But now the economic pressure 
has forced them to take up jobs which under 
normal conditions they would not have liked 
to do. It is this economic pressure that has 
been the cause of the present antagonistic 
attitude towards the Indian immigrant labour. 
Apart from the large number of municipal and 
private sanitary workers there are in Rangoon 
several thousand rickshaw pullers and handcart 
pullers. The indigenous people have not so far 
shown any desire to take up these works and 
therefore they have apparently no legitimate 
complaint against this section of immigrants. 
In inland water traffic and sampan work there 
is not much competition though at present 
Burmans do sampan work along the Twante 
Canal. Gradually it is possible for Burmans 
to take up this job a« well. But the demand 
for a large number of immigrant labour will 
continue to exist for some years to come in 
this directiwi too. 
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It should not bt- forgotton, however, tliat 
tlie Indhu) lubourer has contiilmted imieh to 
the eeonoiiiie development of Bunna. He 
came at u time when his eo-operation was most 
neoiiied; even though it was not witliout selfish 
moti^'e that lie eaine. J5unue‘-e opinion in 
recent years has been in favour of the employ¬ 
ment of Burmaiih wherever possible—a legiti¬ 
mate desire indeed. But before adoirting such a 
l>oliey there are several factors which are to be 
carefully considered. To lay down any definite, 
policy for the future, without weighing the 
various effects will Ix' suicidal. 

li Burma is going to control or regulate 
unassisted immigiufion by placing artificial 
barricis, then it would jeopardize the future 
lelationship between India and Burma. In the 
past the demand for Indian lalwur has been 
very great. Even now this demand cannot 
entirely be made to disappear but it cun only 
be reduced. What is urgently needed is reliable 
statistieul infomialion. It is confidently hoped 
that the Baxter Commission would go into the 
whole issue and collect the necessary data to 
arrive at a satisfactory solution which while 
heneliting Burma, will not rob the Indians of 
their legitimate demands. 

To get reliable figures for agricultural labour 
will lie one of the most difficult problems but, 
if anything profitable is to be achieved, such 
information, even though it might involve a 
good deal of skill and [latience, should by all 
means he gathered. Until and unless one is in 
a position to find out how many immigrant 
labourers are actually required in this land, who 
could maintain a reasonable standard of livine 
ami he employed throughout the year, a sound 
working (lolicy for future' immigration cannot 
he formulated. 

Whatever may be the future policy of the 
Government of Burma in regard to immigrant 
labour, the immigrant labourers should he 
assured satisfactory working conditions. Tlu' 
drawbacks of immigrant labour in this land at 


present are manifold. They are looked down 
upon as foreigners; they arc leaderless, 
heterogeneous, unorganized and scarcely vocal. 
The Maistry system that is jirevalent in Burma 
saps their life-blood and lastly the presence of 
a large labour force with inadequate protection 
tends to lower their standard of life and 
health. 

The labourers have been treated with 
indifference in the past. Their welfare has been 
iiegleeted. Added to these they have been 
looked upon &> unwanted intruders. They have 
beem subjected to malicious and maiignant 
attacks. It is high time tliat both the employers 
and the (iovernment assume more responsibility 
and jiroteet these unfortunates who have 
contributed so much to the prosperity ot this 
country. 

Since 1927, tlie tendency for immigrant 
Indian labour has been one of decline. Tins 
deelini' 1ms been very phenomeind since 193(). 
The new edition of FurnivaH’s Political EroTimini 
of Burma sliovvs that emigration exceeded 
immigration in 1930, 1931 and 1933. Also it i- 
authoritatively learnt from the Port Health 
Department, that immigration into Rangoon 
('lily, in 1938, was 188.703, and emigratioa 
220,270 or a net emigration ot 31,573. This 
means—barring Mirjirising figures from otlier 
ports for 1938—tliat since 1930 more people 
have left Burma than have entered it. Again, 
in Bunua, Hindus at least, have more deaths 
than births. So there are two reasons fur 
expecting a decline in Indian population in 
Burma. 

In course of time, therefore, I'vcn if no 
lestrietion is made, Burma will not be looked 
uiion as a land for employment as any further 
economic development of Bumia can take 
place with indigenous labour. Secondly, the 
atmosiihere surrounding the immigrant labourers 
is surcharged with prejudice, not to mention the 
unsatisfactory economic condition of the 
labourers. 
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THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST: The SpirUud 
'd)iary of Gerard Croote (1340-1384), Founder of the 
Brethren and Sisters of the Common JJfe. Translated into 
English from triginal Netherlandish texts as edited by 
James van Ginneken, S.J., of the Catholic University of 
Nvmegen, by Joseph Malaise, SJ,, America Press, S3 Park 
Place, New York. Price not mentioned. 

This book is substantially the work vriiich is generally 
known as the Imitation of Christ by Thomas a Kempis. 
Thomas a Kempis was in reality the editor of the book, 
the author being Gerard Groote. 

Though the diary was written by a devout Roman 
■Catholic, it has provided spiritual sustenance for many 
persons who do not profess any form of Christianity and 
will continue to do so. The language of the English 
translation is simple and elegant. 

Being printed in big type on thin opaque paper, the 
book can be easily carried in ong’s pocket or handbag, 
though it contains nearly 300 pages. 

MAHATMA GANDHI: Essays and Reflections on his 
Life and Work, Presented to him on his Seventieth Birth¬ 
day. Edited 6y Sir S. Radhahishnan. George Allen & 
Unwin, Lid., Museum Street, London. Price 7s. fid. net. 

This book is to be presented to Mahatma Gandhi on 
his seventieth Birthday, October 2, 1939. It contains essays 
-and reflections on his life and work by more than rixty 
persons, including C. F. Andrews, Pearl S. Buck, Bbagavan 
Dae, Albert Einstein, John Haynes Holmes, George Lans- 
'bury, Gilbert Murray, Romain Rolland, J. C. Smuts, and 
Rabindranath Tagore. The editor has contributed a long 
and thoughtful introduction. 

It is a valuable work, showing in what diverse ways 
Mahatma Gandhi’s life, work and personality have appealed 
to the intellect, rite imagination and the aspirations of men 
in various parts of the world. If H were not already very 
widely accepted that Mahatma Gandhi is one of the greatest 
personalities of modem times, this boidc would produce 
that conviction in the reader’s mind. 

The editor begins bis Introduction by observing ; 

“The greatest fact in the story of man on earth is 
not his material achievements, <he empires he has built 
and broken, but the growth of his soul from age to tee 
in its search for truth and goodness. Those who take 
part in this adventure of the soul secure an enduri^ 
place in the history of human culture. Time has dii- 
credited heroes as easily as it has forgotten everyone else; 
'but the sainte remain. T^ greatness of Gan^i is more 
in his holy Tving than in his heroic struggles, in hia 
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insistence on the creative power of the soul and its hie- 
giving quality at a time when the destructive forces seem 
to be in the ascendant.” 

These observatiois contain a great part of the truth, 
not the whole truth. There have been, and there may even 
now be, persons who have led lives as holy as and holier 
than the life led by Mahatma Gandhi who are not as great 
as he and some of whom are quite unknown to fame. It is 
Mahatmaji’s endeavour, successful iq great part, to keep 
his sainthood intact in the midst of his heroic political 
struggles which constHutrs the essence of his greatness. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews thinks that 

"The two things whereby Mahatma Gandhi’s name 
will live, hundreds of years hence, are (1) his Khaddar 
programme, and (2) his practice of Satyagiaha. 

“ (1) He has been the Srst, in this modern, machine 
age, to revive among the agricultural people of the world 
on a vast scale the practice of village industries. 

“ (2) By his supremely original and peraonri advocacy 
of Ahmisa he has shown the world that it is possible today 
to overcome even the violence of war by the purely volun' 
tary suffering of corporate moral resistance called Satya- 
graha.” 

Dr. Bhagavan Das observes : 

“Mahatma Gandhi, our greatest moral force, our 
greatest tapas-force today, has only to add to that the 
inteUectaal force of what the ancient vidra teaches on rite 
subject of Social Organization. He will then succeed in 
saving India, and will make her a shining example for 
the West to copy, instead of a reflection, and a pale and 
distorted reflection, too, of that Wests’ own features." 

Writing on “Gandhi’s statenumsbip,” Dr. Albert 
Einstein obOTves:— 

“Gandhi ii unique in political history. He has in¬ 
vented an entirely new and humane technique for the 
liberation struggle of an oppreseed people and carried it 
out with the greatest energy and devotion. 

“We are fortunate and should be grateful that fate 
has bestowed upon us so luminous a contemporary—a 
beacon to the generations to come.’’ 

Summarizing Gandhi’s achievenmnts, in hie brief 
essay cm “The Nature of Gandhi's Greatness,” the Rev. 
jeritn Haynes Holmes ohaatves in conclusion: 

“Lastly, there remains Caiidhi’s supreme achievement 
of taking the principle of ’non-violait resistance’ and 
trattsfotmiug it into a technique for the accomplishment of 
liberty, justice, and peace ^pon earth. What other 
men have taught as a persona] discipline, Gandhi has 
transformed him a social programme for the zedemptiod 
of the world.” 
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M. Humam RoUand’a tiibgte conciudre thus; 

“ And we, inlellectlula, men of science, men of leltcrs, 
•rtirts, who are alto working, within the limits of our 
fesble atnnglh, to {itepace for the mind that “City of all 
mm), whwe reigns the ‘Truce of God we who are 
“the third order” (to use the language of the Church) 
and who belong to the panbumanist confraternity, we offer 
our fervent homage of love and veneration to our master 
and brother, Gandhi, who is realizing, in the heart and 
in action, our ideal of humanity to come.” 

And, finally, another extract from the book. 

Under the heading “The Poet’s verdict” appears the 
fallowing paragraph from the pen of the Poet, Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore : 

“Occasionally there appear in the arena of politics 
makers of history, whose mental height is above the com¬ 
mon level of humanity. They wield an instrument of power, 
which is almost physical in its compelling force and 
often relentless, exploiting the weakness in human nature 
- 'its greed, fear, or vanity. When Mahatma Gandhi 
came and opened up the path of freedom for India, he 
had no obvious medium of power in his hand, no over¬ 
whelming authority of coercion. The influence which 
emanated from bis personality was ineffable, like music, 
like beauty. Its claim upon others was great because 
of its revelation of a spontaneous self-giving. This is 
the reason why our people have hardly ever laid emphasis 
upon his natural cleverness in manipulating recalcitrant 
facts. They have rather dwelt upon the truth which 
shines through his character in lucid simplicity. This 
is why, though his realm of activity lies in practical 
politics, insople’s minds have been struck by the analogy 
of his character with that of the great masters, whose 
spiritual inmiration comprehends and yet transcends all 
varied manifestations of humanity, and makes the face 
of worldliness turn to the light that comes from the 
eternal source of wisdom.” 

INDIAN PHILOSOPHY AND MODERN CULTURE: 
By Pmt Brmton. Rider & Co., Paternoster House, 
London, E.C. 3t, 6d. net. 

This lucidly written small volume consists of two 
parts. Part I treats of Indian Monism and Western 
Thought, and Part 11, of Indian Idealist Metaphysics. 
Students will find it valuable, as it contains many quota¬ 
tions from Sanskrit works (translated into simple &gliah) 
vdiich may be compared vritk and correlated to Western 
ideas. The book confirms the impression that “the soul 
of the world is one.” 

REVIEW OF WORLD TRADE, 1938 : Letwue of 
Nations, Geneva. 

This edition of the Review of World Trade, published 
in May, this year, contains a general synopsis of trade 
during 1938 and a comparison of the figures for that year 
with those of the immedialely preceding wrs. 

The volume contains a summary of results, value and 
quantum of world trade in the years 1929-1938, trade by 
main groups of articlea, trade by continent^ groups, 
trade by countries, geographical distribution of trade, 
remaiks on the relationship between the prices and 
quantities of goods entering into trade, trade in staple 
prodact^ and three Annexes, tdx., value, price and quan¬ 
tum of world trade, natioual price and quantum indices 
of imports and exports, exchange rates used for conver¬ 
sion of aiuiual uade figures to U. S. A. (aU) Gold Dollars, 
and World Trade by countries and continental groups. 

D. 


GAUTAMA BUDDHA : By Iqbal Singi. Boriswood.. 
London. Pp. 1-376. Printed in Great Britain. Illustrated. 
Price ISs. net. 

The book is divided into five pacts which ore as follows ; 
Part I—^The World of the Buddha. Part II—(1) Maya’s 
Dream and the Nativity of the Buddha, (2) The Republic 
of Kapilavastu, (3) Some Early Events, (4) The iWsuit 
of Pleasure, (5) The Crisis and Renunciation, (6) After 
Strange Gods, (7) Enlightenment, (8) Turning the Wheel 
of Doctrine, (9) Growth of the Order, (10) Years of 
Wandering and a Day, (11) Fools in the Order, (12) The 
Great Decease, and (13) Posthumous PostScript. Part III— 
The word of the Buddha which consists of three sub¬ 
sections, (o) the .Wheel, (6) the Way and (c) the Void. 
Part IV—The Word made Flesh. Part V—The Buddha in 
a Changing World. Then come Epilogue, Acknowledge¬ 
ments, Bibliography, Index and a few illustrations, viz., 
head of Budha, Bodhisattva of the blue lotus, wood nymph, 
Buddha in shrine, death of Buddha, landscape and listen¬ 
ing to music. The last two illustrations are comparatively 
modem. The author ought to have said a word about the 
Piprawa Vase Inscription yihieh is the oldest of the Records 
which dispels all doubt as to the authenticity of Buddha’s 
personal history and of his connection with the Sakvas. 
He ought to have shown the importance of the Rummindei 
PiUar Inscription in writing a biography of the Buddha. 
His section on Kapilavastu is a summary of what Rhys 
Davids has said in his Buddhist India. In his chapter on 
crisis and renunciation, the author has not referred to the 
Ariyapariyesana Sutta of the Maffhima Nikayo (\ol. 1.) 
wliich contains a somewhat different story as to Siddhar- 
tha’s stealing out of the Palace of Suddhodana at Kapila¬ 
vastu on horseback. The author ought to have discussed 
to some extent as to the age when Siddhartha renounced the 
world. The earlier and later accounts all agiee in saying 
that the causes that led Siddhartha to pass from home to 
homelessness were not any personal bereavement, loss of 
fortune, want of wordly enjoyments and fear of any person 
or earthly power. T^e cause was entirely a mental one. 
The author has failed to discuss ibis point too. His chapter 
on years of wandering and a day ia incomplete. He has 
not mentioned many important parivrajakas or monks who 
had discussions with Buddha on many matters, religious 
and secular. I should like to draw the readers’ attention 
to my work, Historiad Gleanings (Chaps. 2 & 3). The 
author has not said mutji about the Buddha’s disciples. 
However, the book is popularly written. The author him¬ 
self has admitted that the bibliography is not exhaustive, 
but the offlisuon of Kern’s Mamud of Indian Buddhism 
is very much regrettable. It is a standard work on the 
subject. The book under review is mainly based on Engdisbt 
translations and the author has not cared to consult the 
original texts. There are some inaccuracies, e.gr., Moat- 
Hdl (p. 75), Hinduism and Buddha (p. 359). Paticcasamu- 
pada (p. 282), Patticrasamupadda (p. 362). Dhammacakka- 
pasxdana (p. 366). The author ought to use diacritical 
marks in -any future edition. In spite of all these minor 
inaccuracies it is a good book for the general reader and 
the style is simple. 

B. C. Law 

THE NATIONALITY OF MARRIED WOMEN : By 
W. E. Wabx, Illinois Study of Social Sciences. Published' 
by the University of Illinois at Urbana. $IS0. 

The problem treated in this volume has acquired great 
importance in recent years. The distribution of territory 
consequent upon the continued state of war is no less 
responsible than the exclusive taws of naturalisation lot 
the oonfusion that exists in the status of married women. 
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The conterence for the codi&cation of International Lav in 
1930 gave prominence to the aljtrve queation. Thirty Gov- 
emments of the world answered the questionnaire and 
various international women’s organisations contributed 
Important data. The League Secretariat has since then 
developed them. Other materials lie scattered. This 
thesis is probably the first of its kind to use previous 
materiala. arrange them scientifically and bring out the 
points of V ew of the State, the individual married woman 
and the international society. The chapters dealing with 
equality of sexes under common law and statutory regula¬ 
tion are very comprehensive. I strongly recommend this 
brochure to all students of sociology for implementation 
on the Indian position. , 

DHnRjATiniASAD Mukijui 

THE AWAKENING OF INDIAN WOMEN: By 
Kanudadevi Chattopadhyaya and others. Published by 
Everyman’s Press, Broadway, Madras. Price Re IS. 

Women’s movement in India is of comparatively 
recent growth, but it has already made a tremendous 
progress by its extent and vigour. So the publication 
of this book whieh is perhaps the first systeinatic and 
■comprehensive compilation of the origin, growth and 
development of the women’s movement in India is wel¬ 
come to all interested in the women’s cause m India. 
The contributors are all well-known as pioneer workers 
-of the movement and eon, therefore, speak with autho¬ 
rity on all subjects concerning the women’s question. 
The opening chapters deal with eveiy aspect of the 
women’s question—enfranchisement, education and child- 
marriage, purdah and prostitution, workers and wages, 
labour and motherhood. In the next chapter Kamala- 
devi gives an interesting account of Imperialism and 
‘Class-struggle. The second part of the book opens with 
an article by Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins on the progress 
and freedom movement of the women in India. In this 
section the other contributions are : Art in Early Indian 
Life by Mrs. Sakuntala Thampi, Women’s Disabiiities in 
Law bv Shyam Kumari Nehru, Indian Indigenous 
Industries by Mrs. Jayashiben Raiji and last not least, 
a short sketch of Maharani Shree Jijabai Bhonsle, 
mother of Chhatrapati Shivaji, by H, H. Maharani 
Holkar of Indore. The contributions cover a variety of 
subjects and give an indication of the progress and 
reform among the women of the country. Though 
one may not agree with all the arguments and proposals 
pot forward in favour of women’s emancipation in India, 
yet one cannot but appreciate the part played by Indian 
women in the freedom movement of the country and as 
such, this compilation vrill be found an interesting study. 
'The get-up and pmting leave nothing to be desired. 

StJKiiMAK Ranjan Das 

THE BESANT SPIRIT: Published by the Theoso- 
phind Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 1938-39. In 
three volumes. Priced at annas ten each, two volumes 
far Re, I, and three far Re. IS, 

These handy volumes have been mainly compiled 
from the works of Dr. Annie Besant, and the selections 
reveal care and intelligence in grasping the Besant Spirit. 
Annie Besant adopted India as her own country and she 
devoted to its service the finest years of her life. Her 
-eloquence no less thu her silent sacrifice was harnessed 
to the good of India and her intellectual and moral equip¬ 
ment precluded the possibility of any narrowness of out¬ 
look. Her vision extended to politics and sociology, edu- 
•sotion and religion, science and art, and the first volume 


deals with her observations on these tonics. The second 
volume confines itself to a more detailed discussion ei 
education in India, and it is bound to be of special 
intetest to all workers in the field of education; the ptin- 
ciples enunciated will bear scrutiny. The third WHume 
s directlr concerned with the problems of national work 
for India’s freedom, problems which were to her more 
than of merely academic interest. Our national workers 
of the present day would derive from these volumes liberal 
ideas which might at least serve for a basis for discussion. 
It will be found that there is still much to leant from 
these volumes, not only by way of inspiration but also 
in the method of approach and even in small detailed 
observations. 

Each of the volumes begins with a suitable introduc¬ 
tion from one of her closest associates, and the three 
together constitute a fine flower of theosophy in India. 

P. R. Sen 

CANADA AND INDIA : By Sir Firoz Khan Noon, 
K.CJM., with a Foreword by the Marquess of Zetland. 
Oxford Vniuersity Press, 1939. Pp. 140. Price 4s. Sd. 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon, the High Commissioner for India 
in London, recently paid a visit to Canada in response 
to an invitation from the National Council of Education 
of Canada. The present volume contains an interesting 
account of his tour <he object of which was. to use his 
own words, "to try to promote, as tar as possible, the 
spirit of friendship and co-operation which ought to exist 
among peoples living in different parts of the British 
Empire.” , 

The author's survey of what he saw of men and 
institutions in Canada is both readable and instructive, 
and will amply repay perusal. His impressions of Cana¬ 
dian constitution, government, taxation, education and 
prohibition and cognate questions are particularly illu¬ 
minating. His reflections on India appear, however, to 
be those of an avowed admirer of the British Government, 
and an Indian reader can not help feeling that the book 
may easily be mistaken for a good bit of publicity and 
loyalist propaganda for the British Empire. Some of his 
statements regarding the present Indian constitution are 
palpably piopagandist. A few may be quoted at random. 
“Today we should be fighting not only for the King, 
but also for ourselves, because the Government of the 
Country is in our own hands." (Italics outs). "The 
British have handed over to the people of India on enor¬ 
mous amount of wealth intact.” (Italics ours). “Britain 
has continuously followed a set policy of fostering repre- 
sentatiiir institutions in India from the begirming of 
her connection with that countryf’ (Italics ours). “Our 
Indian ministries have inherited from the Britieh a very 
sound system of taxation." (Italics ours), “ We in India 
greatly appreciate the benefit we have pined by associa¬ 
tion with the Britirii, and we know tW India without 
British assistance would never have attained her present 
economic and political pwition,” etc., etc. 

In fairness to the distinguished author, it may he 
added that he has frankly apologised for his ardent 
defence of the British Govamnient in India in the fdlowing 
words, "My effort has been to expose the beautiful side 
of the picture, aa there decidedly is one.” This apology 
apparently implies the author’s full knowledge of the fact 
that there is a dark ride of the picture too I 

Nanoalal CHATTiayi 

RISE AND FALL OF MUHAMMAD BIN TUGH- 
LAQ: By Dr. Mtdtdi Husain, Lecturer, Agra Cidiege, 
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Lutac & Ca„ 46, Great Russel Street, London, W.C.I. 
Pp. 274+xv, Rr^ Rs, IS. 

None amonget the early Sultans of Delhi has excited 
greater cuiiority and aurpriee then Muhammad Bin Tugh- 
iaq. Endowed with many qualities of head and heart, 
undoubted capacity in war and a rare versatility of in¬ 
tellect, Muhammad Bin Tughlaq yet shattered to pieces 
the fabric of the far-flung Delhi Empire, His strange 
career has therefore provoked keen curiosity to which 
we owe the present work and its predecessor Qarauna 
Turks. 

Tlie present work is based entirely on original Persian 
aources and marks an advance over its predecessor only 
in so far as it has explored and utilised new aources, 
but in respect of analysis and appraisal of facts, com¬ 
paratively detached opinions and estimates, the present 
work may be said to yield the palm to its predecessor 
the Quarauna Turks ol Di. Ishwari Prasad. Be it said 
to the credit of the present writer, Dr. Husain, he has 
amply shown his love of learning and scholaiship by 
discovering new Persian MSS. that throw light on the 
career of Muhammad Bin Tughlaq, e.g., Faiu^us-Salatin, 
the fragmentary MS. of Manaqib Muhammad Bin Tughlaq. 
He has also utilised for the first time a few printed texts 
and MS.S., via., Basatin-ul uns, Tughlaq noma, Siyarul- 
ttwlia, etc. We are, however, sorry to state that in his 
zeal for portraying the hero of his work in a better light, 
the learned author has often mis-estimated the prime autho¬ 
rities and misinterpreted facts. 

It would not do well to pass an adverse opinion 
lightly upon a thesis wh'ch was approved for the doctorate 
degree of the Dniverslty of London, we would therefore 
say a few words in support of our comment. The three 
contemporary authorities of this reign are Zia Barani, 
Isami and Ibn Batuta. In the opinion of the present 
author, all of them were seriously prejudiced against 
the Sultan—Barani for the Snlian’s severity against the 
Sheikhs and Ulemas; Isami for the harsh treatment and 
consequent death of his grandfather laxuddin Isami. and 
his connection with the Sultan’s enemy, Alauddin Hasan; 
Ibn Batuta for subjection to personal restraint by the 
Sultan. Dr. Husain, however, entirely ignores the other 
side of the shield. Zia Barani was the friend and trusted 
counsellor of the Sultan who consulted him often for 
advice and guidance; Zia was “maintained and supported 
by the Sultan and had received such gifts and favours 
from him as he could not conceive even in a dream.” 
Hie only regret was that the King shed the blood of the 
Mussalmans and promoted low-bom men. Had the 
Sultan been free from these faults, Z>a would have 
deemed him to be ineomparable as a King (misal Sultan 
Muhammad badshahe aj shekam madar najaddhast). 
Isami’s narrative, written in verse as it is, has become 
necessarily coloured in places; but divested of metaphor, 
it agrees subatantially with that of Zia and Ibn Batuta. 
The author's condemnation of the Moorish traveller, too, 
is one-sided and lacks sufficient basis. Or. Husain has 
entirely ignored the fact that Ibn Batuta's estrangement 
was only temporary, and the traveller was not merely 
reeoiiciled and restored to favour but ehosen as an envoy 
to China, where he was sent oS in semi-regal splendour. 
Besides, Ibn Batuta had been the Qazi of I^Ihi for seven 
years and was the reeipient of boundless munifieence 
at the hands of the Sultan. Yet our author would accuse 
the “prince of medieval Muslim travellers” of a bias 
not for but against his patron. 

Prom this prejadieed estimate of the authorities, has 
qmrag tha wrong eenclumns and miastatemmrts whidt 
■am vitiated this thesis and vdiich are too many to be 


cited here. We can give only a few illustrations. Tarma- 
ehirin’s invasion of India is attested by Isami, a con¬ 
temporary witness, by Yahiya and all the later Muslim, 
chroniclers like Nizamuddin. Badauni, Ferishta. But Dr. 
Husain would consider it to be a myth. Similarly, he 
would not accept the account of depopulation of Delhi, 
testified to by the three contemporary authorities, because- 
two wells were excavated by two Hindu families, at a 
distance of a few miles from Delhi and Jahnapana was 
completed in 1326-7, the year of the transfer of capital. 
He accepts the account of ambitions schemes of the Con¬ 
quest of Persia and Qarajal to be true, hut he ascribes 
the failure of the latter expedition to Malik Khusrau, 
C.-in-C. who (according to our author) “transgressed the 
royal order and led the army into Tibet.” This precious 
information is, however, based on Imp. Gas. Vol. ^I and* 
not on any of the contemporary or later Persian chronicles I 

Space does not permit ns to criticise other views; 
but we cannot allow the author’s remarks on Muhammad' 
Bin Tughlaq’s consideration and sympathy for the Hindus 
to pass unchallenged. Muhammad Tughlaq, remarks Dr. 
Husain, refrained from waging war against the Rajputs 
and Hindus. He is said to have created Hindu rule im 
Jawhar, Karauli and in other parts of the Empire. That 
the Sultan waged aggressive wars against the Hindus 
admits of no doubt. As the Crown Prince he extirpated 
the Kakatiya dynasty of Warangal and the Rajas of 
Nagarkot, of Qarajal. of Kondana (modern Sinhagarh), 
Orissa had to bear the brunt of his attack. The Hindu 
rebels of Samana, Kaithal, Kuhram were not merely pil¬ 
laged but their Mnqaddams, Sardais and bands of Bhiras, 
Mundahirs, Bhattis, etc., were transplanted to Delhi with 
their families from their old habitation. They were 
converted to Islam, compelled to fix abode in the Capital; 
oppressive abwabs were levied on the Gangetic Doab and 
Maharastra, yet our author would say that the “Snltan'a. 
policy towards the Hindus was not one of aggression.’' 

The miseonception of Muhammad Bin Tughlaq’s 
lilieial policy towards the Hindus on which both the- 
present treatise and Qarauna Turks have waxed eloquent,, 
seems to have arisen from Ibn Batuta’s incidental refer¬ 
ence to Sati and the Sultan’s presence in the company of 
two Jogis. On the former, Ibn Batuta only says that 
“when it (Sati) occurred in the Sultan’s dominions, the 
people sought his permission to burn her which he grant¬ 
ed" (Ibn Batuta, III, p. 137). From this the conclusion 
was made that the Sultan tried to stop the horrible 
practice of Sati. On the subject of the sultan’s mixing 
with the Jogis, Ibn Batuta saw the King once only in 
their company, and one of the Jogis performed a miracle 
by rising upwards from his seat, sitting cross-legged and 
swinging in the air above their hes&, whereupon the 
Qazi fainted; this does not necessarily mean that the 
Sultan strayed sway from the path of orthodoxy and held 
religious discourses with these infidels. On the other 
hand, the Sultan himself testifies to his orthodoxy in bis 
memoirs by saying that though he had coquetted for 
some time with philosophy dim maaqulat) he had gone- 
back to the strict orthodox Sunni faiA, with his zea] for 
Islam only redoubled. He removed the Mubtadaain of 
Delhi to Danlatabad, paid such an abject homage to the 
Khalifa’s envoys that it scandalised his courtiers; be- 
treated the Hindus as inferiors (Zimmis) for when the 
King of China sought his permission to build an idol' 
temple near Qarajal, the Sultan rejected the petition say¬ 
ing “If thou tnll pay the Jadya, we afiaS empoteer you 
to build it; mid peacq be m thooe wfio joUow fhe True- 
Guidance." 

Again, the Sultan imposed on Muslim merchants on> 
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Itheir bringing horses into Sindh and Multan, the legal 
lithe, whereae the infidel merchanta had to pay a tenth 
(D. & S. ID. Yet Dr. Husain would credit the Sultan 
with a liberal policy like that o{ Akbar. 

We would conclude our remarks by saying that 
Muhammad fell not because he was insane or foolish but 
.because he had Olympic conceit and was unpractical. Zia 
Barani's words. Ana Otaghairy (7 am without a Peer) 
explain, like Ve lot cest mot in the case of louis XIV. 
the reign and character of this capricious tyrant of 
Medieval India. 

N. B. Ray 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF REBIGIONS: By 
Sophia IPadia, with a brief foreword by Mahatma Gandhi. 
Published by International Book House; Ash Lane, 
Bombay, India. 

It is a scries of lectures delivered by the author under 
different auspices on religious topics and also on founders 
of religion. The purpose of the book is to show that, 
propcily understood, religion is a universal truth appear¬ 
ing under various guise; and that the differing and 
warring religions are only fighting for non-essentials. 

At the present moment, religion has to wage war on 
'two fronts. In the first place, there are the battles 
between religion and leligion: and secondly, there is the 
extensive fight between religion and irreligion. Both 
these wars are injurious to true religion. If each religion 
claims superiority over every other and if it is impossible 
for each to see truth in the other, then, for thinking 
minds the question will be ; Should there be religion at 
all ? If instead of establishing real brotherhood of man, 
religion only foments hatred end sets men against men, 
must the world still have such religion ? Cannot humani¬ 
ty be rid of this incubus altogether and thus be spared 
this needless fray ? 

There are men who think like this. And when men 
think like this, the fight is not between one religion and 
another, but between religion and its denial. However 
unfortunate thii may be, various forces have conspired 
to bring about such a war. Social reformers, including 
aociah'sts and communists, have found in organised 
religion a .harrier to progress. The slogan that religion 
is the opium of the people has its roots in this psychology. 

The present book is an atteAnpt to show that neither 
the mutual war of the religions nor the war against all 
religions has any justifioation. It is bigotry and con¬ 
fusion of thought which sponsor such a state of things. 
But bigotry can be conquered by reason. If a more 
rational view of religion be taken, the basic unity of all 
religions will reveal itself; and the ugly spectacle of one 
reli^on crying down another will disappear. 

Sophia Wadia has the courage to declare that the 
exclusive superiority that each religion claim is irrational. 
“Every exijnsive claim which results in creating and 
maintaining many religions, ail mutually hostile and con¬ 
tradictory to ea^ other.” must go. “Muslims believe,” 
■he says elsewhere (p. 21), “salvation to be possible 
only through the one Prophet, vrfiile Christians boMeve 
Hiat Jesus is the only door .... These exclusive and 
unime claims cannot all be true; they bring about 
strife and disunion among men; they are absurd and 
iBogieal. They ore but arrogant superstitions . . . 
Sudt false notions it is which are desti(ictive of real 
religian." 

These are courageous words. Will the world have the 
courage to listen to them? 

U. C. Bbattacbariee 


CIVIL WRONGS AND THEIR LEGAL REMEDIES: 
By M. I. Sethna, B.A., Baryit-Lew with a Foreword bf 
Mr. Justice K. 8. Wassodew. Everybodys’ Indian tmu 
Series (VoL /). Pp. XH+m. PubUshtrs: D. B, 
Taraporevala Sons & Co., Bombay, Price Re 1-8. 

It was Johnson who observed that ignorance wheit 
voluntary is criminal and a man may be properly charged 
with that evil which he neglected or refused to learn 
how to prevent. Wrongs committed in ignorance of law 
are visited with punishment as ruthlessly as wilful dis¬ 
obedience. It is a trite saying that ignorance of law 
is no excuse. The poet’s view that ‘ignorance is bliss’ 
cannot at any rate apply to the ignorance of law. There 
is colossal ignorance even amongst the educated in re¬ 
gard to the law affecting our position as ritiaens in the 
State in which we live. The present reviewer broad¬ 
cast ed a scries of lectures on Law for Laymen, a few 
years ago; and he was amazed to Tnd both the ignorance 
and response amongst the educated. Even the elementary- 
principles of Law of Succession was not understood. 
Attempts are made to popularise the Laws of Health; 
but no attempt has hitherto been made to popularise 
Law. To snpplv this lacuna, the author has made a 
beginning in this first volume of the series known as 
‘ Eveibody’s Indian Law Series.’ It is a drive against legal' 
illiteracy; and we must congratulate both the author and' 
the publishers on their first attempt. 

The arrangement and the treatment of the different 
subjects are good, though there arc occasional repetitions 
(e-g., at page 18 and at page 94). In a small volume 
of 106 pages, about 18 pages arc occupied by model 
plaints—a feature which may be usefully omitted, for 
laymen are not going to draft their own plaints, and 
the space thus secured may be employed in fuller treat¬ 
ment of the subject. For example, in dealing with damages, 
for wiongful dismissal from service, the author says “a 
servant employed on a monthly salary oan recover no 
more than a month’s salary." This is true for ordinary 
servants but what about rierks in suwrior positions (3 
months’ salary) or teachers engaged for a term (fr 
months' salary) ? Such a clue would be useful to the 
clerks or the teachers, and the author would gain bin 
object. 

J. M. Datta 

TAXATION OF INCOME IN INDIA : By V. K. Jt. 
y, Rao, Longmans. Green & Co., Ltd., 1931. 

This is a book in a series of volumes dealing with the 
economic history and problems of modern India, edited 
by Professor C. N. Vakil of the University of Bombay. 
Mr. Rao is a Professor of Economics and History in the 
Wilson College. The work it now mainly of historical 
value. After the recent incorporation of comprehensive 
changes in Income Tax Law. the book will be of value- 
when it is revised and made up to date. 

FEDERAL FINANCE: By M. Mir Khan, London, 
1936. Pp. 216. 

The book has been it^oduced to the public by Sir 
George Schuster, a former Ilnance Member of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. Mr. Khan is a member of the Hydera¬ 
bad Civil Service. For some time, he worked at the 
London School of Economics and the results of the 
enquiry which he perused at tha- institution have been 
embodied in this work. It cannot be sa<d that the book 
gives us a very lucid exposition of the different problems 
of Federal Finance. But he has explrined in his own 
way, (i) Prinsiples of Federal 'Taxation, (ii) ABooatioai 
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of rMources, Oil) Incidencr of Taxation, (iv) Financial 
Adjuitroanta, and (v) Non-lax Rerenue. 

WEST OF SUEZ: By S. Nataram, The Indian 
SotU Reformer, iiA, Bombay, 1938. Pp, 306. 

Mr. Natarajoo ia one of thr editors of the Indian 
Social Rofotner, a weeUy journal of considerable repute 
and standing in (he country. Me had been to Europe in 
1937, and bad opportunity of touring through di&rent 
countries of that continent. In this volume, he has nor* 
rated hit experiences of the different European States, 
which he visited in that year. His leferences to men and 
things in Europe are interesting. He has given us also 
an idea of the different institutions with the working of 
which he was aeguainted during the tour. 

The honk has been introduced to the public by Sir 
Sarvapalli Radhakrilhnan. It is excellently printed and 
neatly got up. The price is not mentioned. 

Nabesh Chandba Ray 

REPORT ON THE GROWTH OF JOINT STOCK 
COMPANIES IN BENGAL: Published by Department 
of Indiatries, Bengal, April, 1939. 

It is a comprehensive study on the Growth of Joint 
Stork Companies in Bengal in different lines from the 
beg'nning of the present century. The chief utility of the 
Report lies, however, not so much in the statistical data 
brought together as in their presentation in suitable forms 
and tables and their interpretation^ so as to yield certain 
suggestive conclusions about Bengal’s industrial progress 
in diverse directions, growth of capital, industrial pitfalls 
and drawbacks, etc. The analysis of the available data 
Teveals that till 1935-36, Bengal possesses as many as 
4.916 Joint Stock Companies with a net paid-up capital of 
Rs. 1^.4 crores, while 2,125 rompanies have gone into 
liquidation involving thereby a net wastage of capital to 
the extent of Re. 40.7 crores. A comparison with the 
position of other provinces indicates that statistically 
Bengal’s achievements are impressive, but the considera¬ 
tion that the major portion of business and trade in 
Bengal belimgs to non-Bengalees and non-Indians, makes 
all (be difference in (he situation. The significant part 
-of the Report, however, consists in the conclusions reached 
tdiout the earnings of companies. It shows that on the 
average the period after which companies generally declare 
a dividend from the date of their registration varies 
between 4 to 6 years. Such a conclusion would seem 
to prove that the ways of business success are by no 
means short cuts. On the whole the Report is a valuable 
document which is likely to prove very much useful to 
public men and students of economics as well, 

Niisar Ranjan Mukkeiuee 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE SELF ox A System of 
Idealism Based upon Advaita Vedanta : By Prof. G. R. 
Mtdkmi, M.A., Director, The Indian Institute of Philo¬ 
sophy, Amahter. Published by the author. Pp. 2/8 teith 
Index. Price not mentioned. 

Prof. Malkani is a profound thinker and scholar 
well-acquainted with the Indian aa well as the Buropean 
mode of thinking. He is also a well-known author and a 
popular contributor to eeriouB journals of India and 
abroad. The book under review consists of a course 
-of twelve lectures delivered by him at the Anudner 
Institute of Philosophy between Jtdy, 1938 and March, 
1939. 

In this book the learned author makes an intdligible 
exposition of the abstruse philosophy of Vedanta in the 
'European method and also diacusses the ontological nd 


epistomological problems of philosophy in the light of 
Advaita Vedanta but in the scientific method of the 
West. The last chapter deals with and clearly points out 
the essential difference between the Vedontic AbMiute and 
■rome concepts of the Absolute current in WesttOT thought. 

Prof. Malkani uses the expression "Philosophy of 
the Self” in the significant sense of bringing out the 
most important character of Ultimate Reality and very 
rightly concludes that Ultimate Reality must have the 
character of the Self and is ultimately nothing but the Self. 
With Socrates and Shankar he holds that to know the 
Self is the end of all philosophical thinking. 

Prof. Molkani’s approach to Reality is somewhat 
independent and ^original and his interpretation combine 
the rationalistic bent of European thought with the 
religious learning of an Indian Philosopher. This is what is 
exactly needed in our times in order to make our philo¬ 
sophy understandable and useful to modem mind. 

SWAMI Jacadiswarananda 

TALKS WITH SWAMI VIVEKANANDA: Pub¬ 
lished by Advaita Ashrama, iBayavati, Almora. Price Re. 
1-12 only. 

These talks cover the period from the year 1897 to 
1902 and they have been arranged in four chapters; the 
first chapter comprises the whole of the Bengali book 
tja-fstiir naia translated into English and arranged 

chronologically while the rest of the book also consists 
of the English translation of conversation recorded ori¬ 
ginally in Bengali by different persons. 

'These talks are interesting as they bring us into closer 
contact with the mind of a great teacher as well as en¬ 
lighten us as to his views on numerous problems, some 
of which are considered acute even now a days. 

ISANCHANDRA RaY 

GANDHI TRIUMPHANT ! : My Haridas T. Mutam- 
dar. New York. VAiversal Publishing Co.. 1939. Pp. 
103. Price $1.00. 

This booklet, meant specially for American readers, 
contains a connected account of the events lesding up 
to Gandhiji’a Rajkot Fast and of its succes^ul termina¬ 
tion with the Viceroy’s pronouncement. Articles on the 
Rajkot affair from the pent of Mahatma Gandhi are quoted 
m full, while the appendices contain, among other things, 
the letters exchanged between Sordar Patel and the Raj¬ 
kot authorities. 

Thr get-up and printing are excellent, and it wiU 
remain as a useful bonk of reference. 

THE LAND OF THE BEAUTEOUS BLACK: By 
Manohar Dass K. Khilnany, B.A., M.R.AgB., Bombay. 
D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., Hornby Road, Fort. Pp. 
A«i-|-/S4-|-7. 71 llluttrations. Price Rs. 6. 

The book is a record of the experiences of the author 
in course of his travels in Ehst and South Africa. He 
is interested in the fauna, flora, as well as the native 
inhabitants of the land visited; and his travel diary con¬ 
tains such information about them as could be gathered 
in course of a hurried tour. Incidentally, Mr, l^ilnany 
presents to us a very dismal picture of the social statna 
of Indians domiciled in Africa. Hiey OK treated by the 
'whites’ just tike untouchables in India. We are told 
how Indians are wrongly looked upon os equals with the 
‘semi-naked barbarians,’ by which we are to understand 
the Kavirandos, the Masais and other aboriginal inhabit¬ 
ants of the Dark Continent. Mr. Khilnany seems to have 
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as httle love or respect for the latter as the Whites have 
for Iiuliaii8| and, in the end, he falls into the grave'error 
of prescribing the following recipe for the recovery of 
sici^ position by domiciled Indians: 

“ If therefore, Indians conform to European style, 
speak good English with correct pronunciation, are self- 
respecting and assertive of their rights, are plucky and 
pushing, as a matter of necessity which is a virtue, even 
while they are a subject people at home they are bound 
to command respect and attention, which they richly 
deserve, in these White Colonies.” (P. 70). 

linfortunately, such remedies have been tried in India 
before now and found useless. The jackdaw who tried 
to plume himself with peacocks’ feathers also found it 
equally useless. Perhaps the only cure*lies in Mahatma 
Gandhi’s advice in which he asks the Indians to peiform 
their civic duties fully, and then fight, z.e.. suffer, for 
their just rights. Anyway, that leads us lo a different 
matter altogether. 

On the whole, the book is, therefore, of an indifferent 
quality; although it docs give us some amount of informa¬ 
tion regarding life m Africa, viewed specially from the 
point of view of one who suffers from considerable in¬ 
feriority-complex. 

'■ NiBMAt Kumak Bose 

COURT POETS OF IRAN AND INDIA-AN 
ANTHOLOGY OF WIT AND VERSE: fly fl. ./’ 
Masanh. Published by New Book Company, Homln 
Road, Bombay. Pp. 202-\-xiv. Price Rs. S. 

All. K. P. Masani is already known to the educated 
Indians both by his public and literary activities, ills 
translation of the Mantiqu'l-Tayr of Faridul-Din ‘Attar, 
into English, is familiar to the students of Persian 
mysticism and Persian poetry. The book under review 
also is a result of the active interest of Mr. Masani in 
Persian literature. He has compiled it as he says, in 
order “lo stimulate inteiest in Persian poetry and 
literature generally, by presenting Ip the general reader 
a few iitteresting anelctodes conjeerning sbme of the 
brilliant figures of the Iranian Parnassus.” 

It contains a Foreword in Persian, by Muhammad 
‘Ali Khan Farughi, the Prime Minister of Iran, on 
Engliah translation of which has been added, a short 
Preface by the author in which he describes his vis’t 
to Iran, its influence on his mind, his interest in 
Persian Rterature, and his principal object in compiling 
the book, and 149 anecdotes most of which concern the 
court poets of Iran and India, and which according to 
the compiler illustrate “the creative power of the Persian 
poets, their dazzling imagination, exquisite word play, 
sprightly wit and humour, and genius for versification.” 

The Persians are certainly, a witty people. They 
possess a very keen sense of humour, llteir literature is 
full of wits, jokes, and repartees. Their works on history, 
biogiaphy and belles lettres contain numerous anecdotes 
whidh show their dehcate and subtle sense of humour. 
Attempts have also been made to collect and classify them. 
An imporatnt example of it is the LauAful Tawail of AU 
b. Safi b. Waiz Husain al-Kadiifi who has collected and 
classified a good number of the Wits of the vacioas 
classes of the Persian people, under different heading. 

Mr. Masani, however, does not appear to have t^en 
pains in collecting his materials, nor does he show ajif 
special taste in shifting them or any scientific spirit 
in claseifying and presenting them. He has put together 
149 aneodotea under independent heading for each, 
without making any attempt towards dieir classification. 
As for Hm anecdotes themsdvee, they cannot be caRed 


to be tlie beat illustrations of Perrian humour. Many 
more subtle wits and more interesting anecdotes can 
be easily gathered. The translatfca of the pieces quoted 
are genertJly too free, and in certain cases incorrect 
p. 34 1.12; p. 43 1.6; p. 52 1.15; p. 91 1U2, 17; p. llfi 
1.13; p. 143 1.17, etc. 

But it should not be ignored that Mr. Masani did not 
intend his book to be a scholarly production. He has- 
compiled it for the general reader and not for the 
specialists. There is no doubt that u will give the 
general reader, a general idea of the ready wit of the 
Iranian bards and it surely serves the purpose for which 
it is written, 

M. N. SlDDIQI 

PHILIPPINE SUGAR INDTJSTRY-WITH A 
PLEA FOR RESEARCH AND CONSOLIDATION IN 
INDIAN SUGAR INDUSTRY: By Chandra Prakash 
Gupta, B.Sc., with a Foreword by M. P. Gandhi. Publish¬ 
ers AssoiUuion for the Development of Swadeshi Indus¬ 
tries, Delhi. Pages 85. Price Re. 1-8. 

Mr. Chandra Prakash Gupta has made an eloquent 
plea for undertaking Research work on sugarcane in India 
in a more intensive fashion than hitherto with a 
view to improve the efficiency of the industry. He 
has pointed out how various other sugar prodneing 
countries have ejient enormous sums of money for research 
in sugarcane. He has observed that Hawaii spends Rs. 12 
per acre, Java Rs. 3, Japan Rs. 3 and India only one- 
third of a rupee in research on sugarcane. This will 
serve to show how India lags behind in expenditure 
on Research work. Theie is no doubt, ns Mr. M. P. 
Gandhi has observed in his foreword to this publication, 
that the pic-pecls and prosperity of the Sugar Industry, 
which has made a magnificently rapid development in 
India, hinge upon the success which it achieves in the 
direction of yield per acre, and the quality of cane, thus 
reducing the cost of production of cane, and bringing it 
in conformity with the cost of production in other sugar- 
producinj' countries. With the increased proceeds from the 
Excise Duty on sugar, the Govemramt of India should be 
able to set apart a larger sum for undertaking Research 
work on the improvement of sugarcane, and it should be 
the duty of the industrialists to invite the attentian of the 
Government to the early necessity of spending larger 
amounts of money on Research Work with a view tu hasten 
the advent of the day, when it would not be necessary for 
India to have suck a high tariff on import of sugar, for 
the maintenance of the industry. 

The Booklet is written in an attractive style and would' 
merit a careful perusaL 

SimiaB Dxsai 

THE INDIAN STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 
(throccr Westebn Eyes) : Edited by Bharatan Kutimr- 
appa, hi .A., BJD. fHartford) (UE,A.), PhJD. (Edin- 
borough), Ph.D. (London). Published by The Hindus- 
than Pubtishing Co., Ltd., Rafahmundry (Andhra), S. 
India. Pp. 192. Price Re. IS. Foreign Ssh. 

TbiB compilation containr repocta, articles and aum- 
maries of lectures by eminent Westsmers, relating to the 
bidian struggle for freedom. These were published in 
newspapers and journals from dine to time, chiefly 
during the second rivil disobedimioe movement in 1932. 
The importanoe of the compiled articles lies in the 
fact that they are gleaned from observations of Occidental 
seholan, some of < whom are reputed politicians and os 
such, thrir analyris and obaervations rriating to ladWe- 
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Nfocdle f« Sw»i»j me oi greet value end the publidier# 
.have done to odiiect a^ publiah them in book fornu 

SouHEN De 

EMGUSH-SANSKRIT 

SREEMAD BHAGAVAD GEETA : XVlIl EdUUm : 
tfiMMtd tf) the Free “Geeta" Distribution Mission, 
otgmised by Messrs. A, B. Sons & Co. of 3, and 3/1, 
hone, Ctdcma. 

With the noble object of propagating the teachings of 
Sri Knahna aa embodied in the Greta, the Mission is 
bringing out this pnblicatioa—the original text of the 
Geeta in Devanagri character and their translation with 
occasional annotations in English—for distributing it free 
of coat to the public. Although the English translation 
is not quite upto the mark, still it gives a fair idea of 
the spiiii contained in the Geeta. 

IrrENDHANATH BoSE 

THE EAST MESSAGE OF SRI KRISHNA—vtith 
Ewcush TRANSLAttOK AND NoTES : Edited by Suiami 
Madhavananda. Published by Admita Ashrama, Maya- 
vati, Almorah. Price Rs. 2-fl tody. 

The famous dialogue between Sii Krishna and tJdd- 
hava. orctiring in Srimad-Bhagatam, was originally pub¬ 
lished with English translation and notes, in two volumes; 
in this new edition, they have been incorporated into one 
volume. The English translation i. faithful and the notes 
are helpful. 

ISANCKANDRA RaY 

BENGALI 

RABI-RABMI, Vot- It: Bv the late Professor Charu 
’Chundra Bandyapadhyayu, M.A. Published by the Cal- 
futttt University. 

The name of the book literallv means “Sun’s Ray.” 
It is a work in wbiofa the author interprets the poetical 
and dramatic worim of Rabindranath Tagore. No pre¬ 
vious author had wvgr wore attempted to provide readers 
«f Tagore's poetli^ VRnks with such an elaborate and 
valuable commantiry. It will greatly help students and 
other readma to understand the Port. It is in fact indis- 
poisahle. Works published after Taser Desh are not 
included in the two volumes. 

The five aj^teudices are valuable. Particularly fee- 
cinating, infanaatire and instructive are the author’s 
reminiscences of the great Poet-sage in the appendix en¬ 
titled “ Rabindra-Parichaya.” 

The Bibliography has added to the usefulneas of the 
work. The elabmate index makes it easy to consult the 
book. 

How happy the author would have been if be had 
lived to see the publication of this volume. But alas ! 
that was not to bk 

D. 

ORIYA 

SREEMAD-BHAGAVAD-GEETA : Edited by Pundit 
Ntttdamtha Dus, MJnA, (Central). Publ&hed by the 
Tradins Co„ Balubaear, Cuttack. 

Numerous soholars are eifiting the Geeta, giving 
expoNtlon of mystical teaebinm of Lord Sioo-EiMma in 
thdr own ligiit. Now Pandit Nilakantba Das ima brought 
out an Oriya edition and be aeems to 'be the pioneer in 
this matter in Orissa. In the Imtoduollon the editor 
deids widi the cnliitoity of phRosopfay oentallied in the 
Geeta. In bia opinion the Yoga system of phUoso^y in 
India is as old as the bfihenjodsro eivBiaa^- He has 
also poiahod out die dose testmddanee betsseon dte Geeta 
pbdOMphy and dm daottlM now pretMling in some 


gioits sects of Orissa. On die whole the introduction . 
beats ample testimony to his erudition. Tbfa edition, 
we are confident will be welcomed by scholars having 
knowledge of Oriya. , 

B. Miska 

HINDI 

U0AN: By Bhikkhu Jagadis Kasyap, M.A. Pub¬ 
lished by the Muhabodhi Sabha, Samath, Benares. 1958. 
Price Re. 1. 

The eight yargas of the Udan, the intimate and 
affectionate discourse of the Buddha, have been translated 
into Hindi with occasional notes and references by the 
learned transiatjr. The result has been a handy volume 
in which the simplicity of the original has not been spoilt 
in the rendering. He has wiaely prefaced the translation 
with an explanation of the term nirvan so often liable to 
misinterpretation. A glossary of tlie proper names that 
occur in the book has been given at the end. 

The book is the sixth of the Mahobodhi seriea. 

P. R. Sen 

HINDI GRAMMAR AT A GLANCE: By Suxmi 
Madhavananda. Published by Steami RDyaswarupu- 
nanda. Secretary, The Ramkrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture, lb, Keshub Chandra Sen Street, Calcutta. Pp.s 
61, Price annas six. 

In this booklet, the author has explained in simple 
^glish, the essential rules of Hindi grammar. Though 
it is not a comprehensive work still the hints contained in 
it are sufficient for a beginner. Those who prefers the 
Mindusthani form will also find the booklet useful. 

S. D. 

GUJARATI 

VAISHAUNl VANITA ; By P. C. Diwanp. M.A., 
LL.M. Printed at the Gufarat Printing Press, Ahmeda- 
bad. Thick Card Board. (1933). Pp. 168. Price Re. I. 

This book is written in the form of a drama to pre- 
lent a picture of the political, social, financial, and reli¬ 
gious life of tl - people of India as lived in the times of 
Chandia Gupta Maurya. To present it effectively Mr. 
Diwanji has studied the different Arthaahastras, Smritis 
and other works, in English and in the original, deal¬ 
ing with the subject, and concerned with the period 
between the 4th century^ before Christ and the 4th cen¬ 
tury A.D. He finds as a result that remarriages and 
inter-caste marriages were allowed then; sons of various 
categories, four castes only, existence of non-touchable 
tribM, and various other interesting social features—which 
are now not prevalent—^were recognised and found in 
existence then. Financial and political circumstances ob¬ 
taining then arc also very well brought out. On the 
whole it is a book which tells us muck about those dim 
and distant times and hence interesting. 

(1) APANO ARTHHC PRASHNA: By Chhagan- 
; lal N. loshi, (2) YOGASHASTRA; By Goptddas Jms- 
bhai Patel. Bodi printed at the Navfivan Printing Press, 
AhmedtOad. Thick Card Board. (1938). Pp. 271 and 
, 288. Price Re. I. 

‘ The first book is based on Sir M. Visbavoshvarrya’s 
t “Planned Economy in India” and very weR sets out ail 

> its contmendable fkitarea. It roada almott like an orbdnal 
r work. The second is the well known woric of nem- 
t Chandra Aeborya on Yoga, wMt^ Is presented to B»e 

> readers of Gujarati widi notes and explanations It is 
• the tadc of a stdiolar. Both books have very good indotes 

> « the end. 

K. M. I. 
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tm ART OF HIE KANTHA 



The reatral iotiu and some figure designs 
fnan a “ Sujni ” & kantha (Fig. 6) 



A “Bayton" Kantha, used as a wrap for 
books and other valuables (Fig. 2) 









’Arehilata" or wraps for housshdid lookmg-gli«»e§ sod coodit <Flgt 1) 


THE ART OF THE KAOTHA 


By G 8. DUTT, J.c^. 


Thb name “KtothS" signifies a poor man’s 
wrap consisting of old used up cloth patched up 
and sewn into a single garment. It seems 
probable that patch-work ktothas constituted 
the original form of kfinthis and that kSothis 
of a decorative “applique” type were e\'olved 
frol^ KAnthas qf the appliquA type are, 
however, now-a-days comparatively rare. From 
original sense of the term in which it is still 
apjffiied, it is used now particularly to mean 
cp ^^g it of (xdoured embroidery nmde by the 
women of all castes throu^out the 
protSnoB for various hous^old purposes. 
7^ A Stt of 'Uie kinthi fUmisnes an 
ill aito Hm of ^ wonderful patience, ci^ta- 
and resourcefulness of the village 

asnbrdidered kftithSs are as a 
f j^ectacular, their chief motive 

■ icalar or decorative di^lay bat 
cmoiqy, the idea being to utiMse 
b4 hw.^ 

itches asp tcMkowOTittg these *»r 
rooM^ Mitliai not a Sm^ piqf» 

^ joMl k»*te bf lags mto 

penlicpi «f 4^ 


cobured designs. The idea being to strengthen 
old and used up pieces of cloth so that they 
may stand rou^ usage, the most metictdotn 
care is takoi in sewing the entire body of tiie 
work with the closest possible stitches of 
vanous kinds. There are kinthis of various 
designs and patterns but those which are Used 
for router purposes contain a miniaami of 
spectacmar and coloured designs, tiw entire 
attention being mainly given to esearing 
strength and consolidation. The sewing is 
always made in such a manner as to pceim A 
complex integrated design and in ooinc so tip 
joints are so skilfully concealed as to be alradp 
incapable of detection at^ a cursory gisoce (p 
ev«i on close aaminatMin* Sonoitoies ewtt 
wlien pietonal detifn qf Aft teWwete ehwMifflp’ 
is used, the desire tqr ^leCtMltiAr toeOt rS pm 


in check by using pew J 
colour, eitiiw white «t npit 
of the most spectaeuUw wsb 
red, 3 ^knr and blne-^b||MS|,1 
use of g^dfin. . i ' 

The foUowii* AM 


ftds rf a' 


• ft) ’’«r 

4pe imaJl sad square 
appWMdmately w vIlT. 


aais>eatBuiA ans 
aTms i^k(% 

y leeogidMd to 
ipAdeby fiiral 

^ The ®ae ts 


Approximately Tip detdgn bf the 

ws^.hi hand&mti^es oobsMa el A 

eentirid lotiplwWBd pfaiidi is |Wped a variety of 


4Bt 
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fomn or plants or animals end other traditional 
nantiji, tiie whole being enelosed within a decO' 
rative tqfiun sewn round the edges. 

or map far hcmehold 
iopW^ ffkUffet and combs —These are narrow 
aad MOtiuMMlar in shape, the size being about 
(Fig. 1). There is a fairly wide 
bhnlnr sewn round the four sides, the rectangu- 
l»f central area being occupied cither by a row 
at elaborately worked lotuses or other patterns. 
Sometimes a whole scene from the Krishna-lila 
Bti^ or from rural life is portrayed in lively 
designs in needle work. 

(3) “ Oo3r" or pillow cover —These are 
rectangular in shape. The size is approximately 

They are generally of very simple 
design which may be either linear, consisting 
of a number of parallel longitudinal border 
patterns or abstract forms of tree and foliage. 
There is always a decorative border sewn vouiiil 
the edges. 

(4) “ Durjani ” or wallet. —Size about 
10" X 6"- A square piece of cloth is embroide¬ 
red with a border all round and a central lotus 
in the middle. Three of the corners are then 
folded inwards, so tliat the apexes of the three 
corners meet at the centre. The contiguous 
edges «fe then sewn up and the result is a wallet 
which can hold money and other small articles. 
A string is attached to the free upper end of the 
wallet, so that after the valuables arc placed 
within it, the wallet is rolled round up from the 
lower end and then tied up with the string 
attached to the ftec end. 

(6) " Bayton ” or Wrkiji for tying up 
books or valuables of all kinds. —These arc 
geherally square in shape, the size being 
approximately 3'X3' (Figs. 2 and 3). In this 

there is a wide border consisting of several 
rows of different patterns of human or animal 
figures or traditional decorative motifs. The 
centre consists of a very elaborate workmanship 
with a lotus of concentric design round which 
is grouped a multiplicity of animal and human 
figures as well as of other familiar objects, such 
as Raths, Koolda etc. (see Fig. 2). l^e corners 
are occupied by forms of KaUcSs (decorative 
leaf patterns) or abstract forms of trees or 
foliage. 

(6) “ Lep ” or Winter cover- 

.fug.—These are about TTiese are 

heavily padded and thick so as to afford 
protection from tlie cold, and are “ Kinthds ” 
or quilts in the most original sense of the word 
i. e.( a “ desired ” covering or wrap for protec¬ 
tion against the cold. These are also emlmider- 


ed y^ith coloured threads in various designs, 
although somewhat sparingly. 

(7) "Sujni” KOnlAi or Bed-spread for 
seating honoured guests on such ceremonial 
occamons as weddings \ste. —^These are genwally 
large and rectangular in shape and are also 
used as bed-covers on formal occasions. Average 
size is 6 'x3J'. 

The ample apace provided by the compara¬ 
tively large size of the ‘ Sujni ’ kanthSs coupled 
with their thinness as compared to “lep” 
kanthas affoiri the artist full scope for the 
exercise of her genius for structural design 
(Fig. 4) as well as for creating an endless 
variety of lovely patterns in line and colour 
with her needle. The ‘ Sujni ’ ktothas, therefore, 
n'pre.scnt the highest culmination of the art of 
Bengalee stitchcraft. , 

Tile outlines of the various designs in the 
l)ody of tlie kantha are first marked off aqfl 
embroidered with coloured threads and the» 
remaining groundwork is then knitted in 
liattcms following the contours of the embroide¬ 
ries. The close ninning stitches of the ground¬ 
work gives the general ground of the ktothas 
a cliaractcristic ripply appearance. The idea 
is to use the embroidery as a reinforce¬ 
ment to the groundwork of the kantha 
so as to make it durable and proof against 
tearing by rough use, but in this act of 
reinforcement lovely coloured designs are 
created with tlie needle so that the whole 
kantha presents an elaborately illuminated look 
with decorative patterns as well as figures of 
trees, animals and human beings in various 
attitudes representing almost every aspect of 
rural life that has come within the ex^rience 
of the artist herselk Elephants and peacocks 
are particularly favourite designs. Consider¬ 
able story-telling power is shown in the 
grouping and attitudes of the figures. 

The general scheme of ‘ Sujni ’ kanthSs is to 
have a closely knitted border of two or three 
rows of decorative designs running along all 
the four sides (see Fig, 4) so as to make the 
borders proof against tearing. In the inner 
corners of the square or rectangular d^ign 
thus produced are placed either a Kadamba tree 
or other trees or Kalkas (Fig. 5). In the 
designs of the Kalkas (decorative leaf patterns) 
great versatfiity and originality is shown by 
each individual artist. 

A remarkable feature of the art of the 
ktothS is thiat the female artist makes it a 
point of honour never to imitate a design from 
another ktothS but always to bring out orifdunl 
designs in each work, based partly no douH on 



THE ART OF THE KANTHA 
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Embroidered scene from a coioured '^Siijni Kantha (Fig. 4) 


the memory of the kantlias winch havt' horn 
l)roduced before by the family or which have 
been observed m other iamilios in the village 
but drawing largely on her own individual 
experience and imagination 

Generally speaking, the embroideries m 
the kSnthas have a ‘ Dorokha ’ or double-faced 
character; i,e, the embroidcied designs appear 
on both faces of tlie kanths Ordinal ily 
the designa appear with distoctness only 
on the right face and comparatively 
indistinctly on the obverse In the mo't 
fimshed types of embroidered kanthas, however, 
the stitches of the embroidenos are so skilfully 
made that tihe details of e|tch design appear m 
idenUoal forms and colours on either face of 
the kintha, making it extremely difficult, if 
not sometimes impossible, to dietingmsh the 
right face from the reverse. 

The most orthodox and traditional form 
employed is the Mandcda design in the centre 
of the kantha (Fig. 6) , the rest of 
the groundwork being covered with embroide¬ 
ries representing human and animal life The 
form of the Mandala is of particular interest. 
The centre of the Mandala is almost invariably 
oeeupned by the “ Satadala padma ” (see Fig. 
6) or himdred-pietalled lotus. The petals 
are not exactly one hundred in number but are 
made as numerous as possible so as to suggest 
a }nindred*peti^!ed lotus. This hundred- 
petelled lotos is surrounded by several concentric 
thm of knitted designs ttfaioh are always 
dUImvnt frenn one another and the whole is 
^en sorrounded by a c^le of I’a^s^ihg 


‘halaias’ and soiix'tmus of Sankhas (conoh- 
hliell ilohigri) ' 

The general form of tins orthodox design 
i\iz, a round conecntiic Mandala with a central 
lotus sunounded by the representation of animal 
and human life seems to suggest that this form 
owes its origin to the widespread Indian 
plnloRophie conception of the intimate inter¬ 
connection and indefeasible unity between the 
animal woild (Jiva Jaqat) and the spiritual 
world {Adhydtmic Jagat} and it corresponds 
with the Raha Marulaki conception of the 
Vaisnava religion and the Tantric conception of 
the Mystic Diagram (Yantra) in wUoh the 
spintual core of the universe is rejiresented by 
an exactly similar concentric desira with a 
central lotus. The Hindu women in Bengal *t« 
deeply imbued in their subconscious mind Witti 
the basic philosophic conceptions of Vaiafanaviain 
and Tantric Hinduism and the Mandala datdgn 
so characteristically employed in the ina}or% 
of kSnthas is an illustration ol this faet. On 
the other hand, the Mandala form itmlf it at 
hast as old as the Indus valley otvilUabion; 
ami the Buddhist, Vaishnva dnd Ttotrie 
cultures appear to have merdy ipv'en new 
interpretations to it andi introduced minor 
variations in the design, while preserving the 
Mandala form. Thus the Mandala dedgn of 
the kMthas, like that in the dlgona drawings 
to which the kantbi dedgns are closely allied, 
is thus, in all likelihood, of vtscy ancient *md 
probably pre-Aryan origin. A form of muHiide 
’vrith owving anns is a favourite motif 
emploi^ fh the kanthSs. It may postibly be" 
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a derivative Itom.tbe origiBai i^anned Swastika 
or fwaa tit* Unmnna Chakra erapktyed in 
Buddhist mtf flip 8<wnetiineB the radiating 
bnu^hes ani strait as in the Dhanns Chakra. 
This Motif tniy also, however, have been 
sunaMaiiil fiSr the cross section of a flower bud 
or^ 1 iowei'. This view is supported by the 
fact a sknilar motif used in the Sl/pome. 
is SMOtimies designated “ coiled flower" 
(“ IPtmtm phul ”) and is sometimes designated 
“ CbiHa ” flower (Dillema speciosa). 

Textile Pattern Kanthas 

The above description applies mainly to 
what may be termed “ true kanthfie * or 
ka&this with embroideries in the true sense as 
made by women of all classes of society from 
the highest to the lowest tiiroughout Bengal. 
These are what may be railed kanthas witli 
integral and independent designs. Theie i'-, 
however, a very important class of kanthas of 
a different type which may be dcsoribcidi ns 
kintbis of the textile type and which are made 
by women of the weaver class, mainly m the 
Jeasore district. These textile pattern kanthas 
dis^jr the same skilful use of line and coloui 
deedps; but they differ from the ‘dorokha’ 
klonda of the true embroidery type in depend- 
izig mainly on fle^t stitches running along the 
entiie length or breadth of the k^thas or ruun- 
ing jjound the centre m conccntiic designs, tlie 
idia being to reproduce the same pntteiii m (>acli 
rw either in a linear or circular airangement. 

teohnMjMe used in these kanthas is [iractically 
idoitical 1^1 that employed in embroidering the 
borders of sorces, the object being to secure 
repetition of the same pattern in each row 
throughout the whole l^gth or breadth of the 
fabric. The figure designs on kanthas of this 
type have a considerable rcsemblanee to 

work and mav also have been suggested 
origiaally by applique work type of kSntlias. 

When a flat stitch is of considerable length, 
it in broken one or more times bj[ makmg a 
short stitch on tiie reverse. This gives a 
eh^eteristioally dotted appearance to the 
qnveme tide of detigns made with long flat 
Where the ^t stitch ie of short length 
iitM Dractioe is not remrted to. The result of 

■imieK 


in these klntbie being to rnnke the desigms 
themselves apgtear on^ on tite ri^ face, the 
spaces in the oVv’Mpe of tiw emb^^red pt«:> 
tions of the right face are lefib blaidc ^ 
revense or are merely marked with email dotM 
short stitches. 

The repetition of designs either in a linear 
or in a circular arrangement gives an appearKOCe 
or regimentation to ktathfa of this tyj^ whi^ 
is entirely absent on ‘dorokha* kfintbihi bf 
the true embroidery type where the object is to 
make each design different from the others and 
where each figure design is mafic wi^ ah 
entirely independent and integral system of 
btitoheb. The importance of the textile pattern 
kantlifib lies in the fact that in thran we find 
eonberved old traditional patterns of border 
dcbigns of great variety and lovelinees which 
were undoubtedly used in making saree borders 
in olden tunes but tlie use of many of whicl^ 
111 tlie bOffc holders lias been discontinued by ' 
the wcavcib, paitly owing to the decline of the 
textile industiy and partly owing to the 
jirevailing habit of imitating foreign patterns. A 
bpecial feature of the textile pattern kanthas is 
the fiequent and effective use of motifs 
lepresenting jirominent andi spiectaoular rows of 
animals, such as the elephant, horse, rhinoceros, 
tiger or camel, etc., in marching array, the 
figure of one particular type of animri being 
lepeatfxi in the same row. 

The technical quality of the kgntha 
depends on the skill of the individual artist. 
(Jenerally sjieaking, the skill shown in the 
T ariety of stitches, in the linear form and colours 
of the figures portrayed and partiMiteriy in 
integrating a bewildering multiplicity If figures 
scattered about the ground of tiie kintiiS 
without any apparent arrangynent or “kigic 
of design ” into a ^nthetic unity is of a very 
high order, showing a remarkable genius for 
design. 

The making of the kSnth&s of the typos 1 
to 5 mentioned at the outset of this article k 
prompted by a purely utilitaadan mbtive, the 
decorative element bmng super^added te the 
basic utilitarian motive. In the “ Lep ” ksntiiis, 
w'hile the utilitarian motive ia preddgdnsat, 
there ia often a sentimental mot^ atta^ed* 
as they often conetitiitis pmdnta Iroin. the 
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pent of Aff«?tioii op lop^ aenthoet^ 
jtissOoistioos ceouocted Sujid kfintltle Are 
often of a romimtie ehurooter And have fumiehed 
Ihemea to Bengalee poets and novelists. Some- 
timee, the name of ^ artist herself as well as 
of the person to whom the kintha is dedicated 
Is sixdHfoidered on the body of the kantha itself; 
but more often the object of the loving dedica¬ 
tion remains unmentioned by the artist and 
unknown to the world. 

An elaborate Sujni kantha is in many rases 
the work of several generations of women in the 
same family, as the artist who commences 
making the kintha often finds it impossible to 
complete it during her lifetime and the work is 


wntinued by her daug^iter, and sometjmea even 
by a grand-daagbtier. In eonseqtmnoe, &Jjni 
kinibfis are generally regarded as heirkmnss 
and prised as snob. 

The kSnthi art represents tibe serene and 
joyous self-expression of a race of woman 
creative artists whose watch-words ape thrift, 
beauty and sound oraftomasfddp. In their 
creations we find a combination of 4 keen power 
of observation and a profound feebn* of 
sympathy with the movement* of jeWous 
teeming life of nature—a cOasWnatlon Of an 
intense sense of beauty and a scrupjdous 
avoidance of luxury, sophistication and o^r- 
refinement. 


Itwmocr—or ' tne coiniuuuiiy 
fishes to build a house, usually 
^jfof bamboo and thatch, his 
(friends willingly help him on 
uhe principle that some day 
they too might wish to build 
^ house. 

i Economically sound, the 
( Lepchas have the leisure and 
I opportunity of attending, among 
other ^ings, to the educations > 

S he individual. It is 

s to note that in the care and up- 
ig of children the Lepchas are in some 
modem and up-to-date. They refuse, 
ime modernists, to colour the future life 
appiness of their children by submitting 
k) hapbasard and parental emotion. The 
s treated in an in^jersonal manner. Its 
our is determined by social approval and 
roval. All attempts at self-assertion and 
ation, at the expense of others, are dis¬ 
ced. Ibe child on its side has no grouse; 
Vfrom the cradle all reasonable wants are satis- 
^ed. It is kept warm and comfortable and fed 
vdiettever it is hungry. The result is that 
•omplexes’, usually developed in our infancy, 
.rare a rarity. 


The sme Ufe of the Lepchas is also arranged 
0 tiial the peaoe and hamony of the commu- 
Bfjr may not be disturbed. They realise 
bsiaac^brely that, sexual jealousy is a primary 
tow item wWrfi tibere springs a number of 
iB-focial io^Htlses like violence and asgres- 
ih, and to avoid any likebit^ of disrx^on, 
bty have built up m elaborate systto of 
mestuous lam Ivety adoleeomit in the 



group of Lepcha women and children 

marriage between Lepchas of marriageable age. 
Marriage is a recognised institution. The posi¬ 
tion of women is enviable. They arc neithw 
placed on chivalrous pedestals nor treated as 
iiousehold chattels. They have equal rii^ts and 
an equal status. 

Eeuoion 

To complete the sketch a word must be 
added about the Lepohas’ attitude towards 
religion. They have not felt the need, so far, of 
evolving any logical or coherent system of 
tliTOlogy. Tliey bow before the impcmderableB 
of life, death is a terrifying mystery, but beyond 
a sacrifice on occasions, they leave the solvrtaon 
to a few Lamas in the locality. If things go 
wrong in the every-day life, and Ihe Lepcha 
thinks something supernaturd is responsible— 
tlie Ijcpchas see the supernatural in every teee, 
rock, or 8treainh-t,hey in the services of the 
local wisard, who is .to oadmary member of the 
community, and consKter the incident closed. 
In the words of Walt Whitman, 

do sot Us swalM hi the dtric snd weep for 
dieir eia* I ’ 

It is not to be tho»|ght in eonelusion, however, 
that the Itopihas have argued out th^ prin¬ 
ciples and cm rational (pounds, or tiiat they 
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a4»tJ»‘W(to*4liftin’of iJwotopianphilosoi^ aft<f ^ MeneM. Bat llife wgr of life, 
Mtd tiSe ftoee'i witknrti ffttdt or bluaet bMotaerad 0«bon Uw Knrii o$ Le|Hi^ e)qpt^cfnoe, 

T^ jfftMbae. ftlft «q»enrtiitiouB, gives to iotrao* ibi. oompi^iikHM. They ue free from the 
pwiisehv^ '^air peaics they pirge any amcmiit «ooi«l Uls wnich we hnow. Thw life is simple 
of PfHik tfUMl ebhiK large quantities of 'chi’, a for thw wants Sre simple sad in ^is they 
bsowftl from millets—and are without the know ptace and happiness. 


ART AND EDUCATION 

By SARADA CHARAN UKi'l 


(la mamoty o{ Mr. Banco, late Principal of the 
SnfiiMinBg College of the Benares Hindu University, a 
Uaion Isu been atlrted in his name to commemorate hia 
meauay. Every year an Arts and Crafts Exhibition is 
nrSOUSed under the auspices of the Union Last year, 
for the first tbne, the Union feeling the necessity of 
lairiliiig an eminent artist to preside over the occasion, 
*eyusahad Mr. 5ara4a Charan Ukil of Delhi to preside 
avar dw functiim and open the Exhibition The folloir 
tag attiehi la the addreaa delivered by him at the Opening 
CatMioBy on the 28th December, 19381 

BmirQ a mere artist, I give expression to my 
thppghts and sentiinetits through colours and 
ftons. Moreover, whatever IitUe expression I 
eaa give to my feelings does not find its outlet 
in ahy definite, elaborate and closely-knit forme 
but rmly in stray vibrations, as it were, of 
short sketohes and colours at odd moments—and 
that, too, wh$B I am m the mood Hence, it 
is bnt natural Itbat, when I try to translate the 
visione and. dreams of my realisation into 
lan y ia g e, on a pre-conceivcd plan, I find wortls 
toiling me, however I may wish at tunes to 
do BO. 

If we lo^ baok to our past history, we 
find art-activities mvariably associated witli 
all tile great, centres of learning—^Univeisities 
as we call them today—«uch as Taxila Nalanda 
a^ otoers. It is a matter of much gratifica¬ 
tion that the Benares Hindu University has 
also started, for the encouragement of indigenous 
art, a small nucleus, which, let us hope, will 
one day grow into a fully developed art-centre, 
under the patronage and guklanoe of the great 
patiiot-founder of the TJmversity. I may say 
tiiat the art and culture of a country can only 
gtow and develop under the itoelter of Univer- 
Jtor, It is hi the UBivenutiee that they 
toil, be easqred the stability' dad syatomatie 
which are so neoessaiw thek 
growti) to» development, it is h»e to eitoeet 
them ta potoded ehance-effotto of tbe totisto, t»r 
in the nfM peitronage of 9$ iito 

todividuab. I that b eoiq)toto;tiiaBm0Wtoy 
Hnivertity in tap etotoky vW 


liroviwons for the furtherance of indigenous 
art and mu«ic, for the development of real 
aesthetic taste among the students We rto 
not expect that every student would become 
an artist or a musician, but it is true that by 
close contact with, and living m, an artistic 
atmosphere one can develop an artistic tempera-') 
ment, which, it is my conviction, is latent in 
every human being A close and living 
association with such an atmosphere in the 
School- or College- going age helps us to tram 
the eye for things beautiful and amstic in after¬ 
life In whatever pursuit of life the young 
people may enter afterwards, whether it is 
Industry or Commerce, Cloth- or Carpet- 
manufacture, Wood-work or Pottery-work, 
Architecture or Town-planning, the aesthetic 
taste acquired in the School- or GoHege- days 
will help them to create thmp which would 
prove to be more beautiful, more hsimimious 
and more peace-giving. I would go a step 
further to say that an artistic charaelto k more 
disciplmed and thus more uaeftil to soeiety ^ 
after-life. The senses beoome flftBT atid iWsily 
respond to the higher and noblm t^BAiities in 
man 


Now, I shall tell you somdthihig about 
Indian Art. Indian Art does nofe aecesaarily 
mean, as considered by many, tocortoet drawii^, 
wrong anatomy, deformed figutto* wad pwdao- 
tions ugly m some or every way. Those |du) 
hold this view only show thefe Igbcwmace. 
Indian Art dom not also mean tinto vto eWto 


go on copying or reproducing evi 
is old. One fundamental imd 
qUaMtir in Art ie tout it to ll 
f orwaxd movemenb-i4t to Mifhto 
gtong touA to ito aM 
sto# mm oukuto) toft 
oift eoBtomtofttoU'' -' 
mmtoiped in tptoi.,., 
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■ch of us, make any oontril^ion to the ^ socitana, rooted in meditation— without eihieh 
M culture of the country. Althou^ Indusmes one cannot develop one’s mystic visioh or 
Bid Commerce are neceest^ for a nation, the hearing for the transcendental prine^ie of 
Bal wealth which is imperiaiable and everlast- harmony lodged constantly in the Mart of the 
■g—and hence invaluable—^is the art and Universe It is customary for many Indian 
fccrature of the country. In tlie Hindu and musicians to picture this principle of harmony 
Buddhistic periods the art and literature of as the “ Oni,” the supreme melody of the 
ndia had, no doubt, reached the highest point, Uternal player of ineffable charm, revealing its 
\amples of which are extant to this day in inystciics the seven notes, which incarnate 
he caves of Ajanta, Ellora, Bagh, Taxila themselves into the tunes—the RSgoiH and 
litanavassal and other places, of which we are Rdqmis —m the lesonating cars of the musicians, 
ightly proud. But must we ^e^t aontent with in agreement with their “ Adhikiras theit 
he glories of our past achievements ? That clmracteis of discijiliiie I, as an Indian artist, 
would be nothing but death to Art There can would also a-sort, in the same spirit, that the 
bt an Indian Ait only when wo try to make s.me tt in-midintul piinciple of harmony—the 
lour own contributions to that ,nt and thnebv same Sncicd ‘ Om ” of ineffable charm—reveals 
tat least enrich it, it it be iinpo'sibh to impi()\e its mvsteriis to the lesonating eyes of the 
upon it Such an eniuhment is only iwssible, aitists, m thr foims of hovtn colours mcainating 
if those that aic stmmg haul to contiibut'' m vnnoiis hguns of colour-combinations, in 
soinpthmg m the line uccuc hympathetn .igicement with their ‘ Adhikaras”—^the charac- 
cfffiouragtnient troiii the Unncisitus oi tlu tiis ot then iieisonal discipline. Indian artists 
present days at then best—whether tluy are musicians, or 

In conclusion, I would say a tew wordt, paintcis, oi p rets—are “ S&lhakas” who aim at 
about tlu relationship ol Musk and Ait—about iiceniiig cibratiuns from the One Supremo 
bow tlic (olours ol art aie allied to the notes Aitist—the Supniiie Pere't, the Supreme Flute- 
of music Both foi Musk anel Art at then playei the Supieme' Pamtei—^by trying to 
best we need a elccotioiial eliseiirhnc—i bring their souls in tune with Him 



«4 ' nm MooiatK imwft im tX3To»i%, 

m the' * t^tto atepiao phUoeepher «*! »d the soi*^ But ^ ir^of Hfe, ^ 

•M thi tornmu^ Vithmit fault or btsmei hmamered out on the assil of L^Hiha ei^eiiM, 
The Mi ffi i m rawi^oua, ^en to i&tem- has Ite eompeneationa. They m from the 
piSaiee they gorge any amount eoeiid tUa which we teow. TIm^ life ia simple 
MSA (toyn^ quantities of ‘ chia for Uieir wants are simple and m thtt they 
hew bkvtelii from millets—and are wiOiout the know peace and happiness. 


ART AND EDUCATION 

By SARADA CHARAN UKIL 


( Ir raemoiY of Mr. Benco, late Principal of the 
CnsiaeniBg ColieBe of the Benares Hindu llnivCTsity, a 
Unim h*< started in bis name to eommemorate his 
nwBtocr. Every year an Arts and Crafts Exhibition is 
erganiaed under the auspices of the Union. Last year, 
fof the frst line, the Union feeling the necessity of 
invMng tn eminent artist to preside over the occasion, 
raspMWad Mr. Sarada Charan Ukil of Delhi to preside 
OVWS, the {unctloit and open the Exhibition. The follow- 
{ha artide it the adifaeia delivered by him at the Opening 
CAenonr on the 2Bdi December, 1938.1 

BSQfo a artist, 1 gpve expression to my 
thoui^ia aim wntiments throu^i colours and 
forms. Morap^er, whatever little expression I 
oau give ta my flings does not find its outlet 
in any d^ite, elaborate and closely-knit form«. 
but only in stray vibrations, as it were, of 
short skkehes and colours at odd moments—and 
that, too, when J am in the mood Hence, it 
is ^t natural tfmt, when 1 try to translate the 
visions and dreams of my realisation into 
lan|uage, on a pre-oonceivcd plan, I find voids 
faioBg me, however I may wish at times to 
(k> so. 

If we lotdc back to our past history, we 
find artc-SciMties invariably associated with 
all the Meat centres of learning—Universities 
as W« eaU today—euoh as Taxila Nalanda 

and Otheiu. It iS a matter of much gratifica- 
tioh that the Benares Hindu University has 
also start«l, to the rnioouragoment of indigenous 
art, a small nucleus, which, let us hope, will 
one day grow into a fully developed art-centre, 
iimder the patronage and guidance of the great 
patriot-founder of the University. I may say 
that the att and culture of a country can only 
grew and develop under the sbeiter of Univer- 
sitieB. Ivtt it is in the UnivendtMs that they 
astoed the stehiUty aod ewtesastu: 
MHttitniityj, which are so neoestiMry ft* thaw 
gtowtii im davelopim^ it k ip«agpeti 
them in tmhkd dranoe-efMs fhe fdi^hrts^or 
hi the fttiM fiatronage of t%ia» - ph 
individuals. th^ttothica|asa«lit‘ 
t^ver^ ia ^ QittMhy wii' v0d 



provisions for the furtherance of indigeBOtts 
art and music, for the development of real 
aesthetic taste among the students. We do 
not expect that every student would teoome 
an artist or a musician, but it is true that by 
close contact with, and living m, an arristip 
atmosphere one can develop an artistic tempera-N 
ment, which, it is my conviction, is latent in 
every human being. A close and living 
association with such an atmosphere in the 
School- or College- going age helps us to train 
the eye for things beautiful and artistic in after¬ 
life. In whatever pursuit of life the young 
people may enter afterwards, whether it is 
Industry or Commerce, Cloth- or Carpet- 
manufacture, Wood-work or Pottery-work, 
Architecture or Town-planning, the aesthetic 
taste acquired in the School- or College* days 
will help them to create things winlcfa would 
prove to be more beautiful, mmo harnmnious 
and more peace-giving. I would go a step 
further to say that an artistic eharaetef k wtm 
disciplined and thus more useful to iswiety in 
after-life. The senses become finer imd kijsily 
respond to the higher and ned^kr quAl ttie s in 
man. 

Now, I shall tell you sonkthinf about 
Indian Art. Indian Art does not necessarily 
mean, as considered by many* incorrti^ dTawing, 
wrong anatomy, deformed figures, and produc¬ 
tions ugly in some or every way, Who 

hold this view only show tl^ Ignorance. 
Indian Art does not also mean that WO 
go on copying or reprodiwii^; everyttorg which 
is old. One fimdkiBeintBl wnd 

m iali far Jn Alt k 'fiHtt it k It 

toward moveme(it-4( k ifiwr 

goto haeic. to an aM Ww aWk 

study tew tor gtodtot tor'>toittois. 
em tokawsikir xkktoky, as 

toistofd As r* 

to 
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each of us, make any contribution to the ^rt 
\tnd culture of tbe country. Although Industries 
and Commerce are necoss^ for a nation, the 
real wealth which is imperi^able and everlast* 
mg—and hence invaluable—^is the art and 
literature of the country. In the Hindu and 
Buddhistic periods the art and literature of 
India had, no doubt, reached the highest point, 
examples of which are extant to this day in 
tho caves of Ajanta, Ellora, Bagh, Taxila, 
Sitanavassal and other places, of which we are 
rightly proud. But must we lost oontent with 
the glories ot our pa^ achievements ? That 
would be nothing but deotli to Art There can 
be an Indian Art only when we try to make 
our own contributions to that ait and tlicreby 
at least enrich it, li it b(' impossible to imi)ro\e 
upon it. Such an enuchineiil is only pos^lblt^ 
if those that aie striving haul to contiibute 
something m the line leccnc sympathetic 
eirftouragi mont tioiii the Unneisitics ol the 
present days 

In conclusion, I would say a few words 
about till relationship of Music and Ait—about 
how the eolouis of tut are alli(-d to the note* 
of music. Both lor Music and Ait at then 
liest wc not'd a devotional disciplin,—a 


aod^ana, rooted in meditation—without which 
one cannot develop one’s mystic vision or 
hearing for the transcendental principle Of 
harmony lodpd constantly in the heart of the 
Universe. It is customary for many Indian 
musicians to picture this principle of harmony 
as the “Om,” the supreme melody of tiie 
Eternal jilaycr of ineffable charm, revealing ite 
mysteries as the seven notes, which incarnate 
themselves into the tunes—^the and 

Baginis —in the lesonalmg cars of the musicians, 
in agreement with their “ Adhik&ras —their 
eliarncters of discipline I, as an Indian artist, 
would also a.'scrt, m the same spirit, that the 
M.me ti.iii-erndintal jirineiple ot harmiray—^thfe 
same Sncied “Oiii ” of ineffable charm—reveals 
It' invsteries to the resonating eyes of the 
aitists, in the ioiiiis of sevui colours incarnating 
in vsrioU' figures of colour-combinations, in 
agieenient with their “ Adhikaras ”—the charac- 
teis of then peisonal discipline. Indian artists 
at then best—whether tliiy are musicians, or 
painteis, or poets—ate “SSdhakas” who aim at 
iieeivmg iibiations fioni the (Ipe Supreme 
Aitist—the Sitiireme Poet, the Supreme Flute- 
player, the Supreme Painter—by trying to 
bring their souls in tune with Him. 
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SCME NEW LIGHT W RAJA HABMOHUN ROY 


Bjr SIVA:?«itAYAKA SfiN, 
SeepsTj Nepal Mweum 


l3«s$wa my practical training in field 
isrehacology at “ Maiden Castle ”—an archaeo¬ 
logical site of England near Dorchester,—under 
tihe directcnrship of Dr. Mortimer Wheeler, m.c., 
Dxitt., Director, Institute of Archaeology of the 
University of London, I met Mies Iva I^ndas, 
a cousin of Lord Zetland. She is rcsponsihle for 
the discovery, of the following letters written 
Iw Baja Bainmohun Roy to the late Right 
Honourable C. W. Williams Wynn, M. P. 

My friend Miss Dundas one night at the 


dinner table introduced me to her friwnd Miss 
N. Williams Wynn, great-grand<fe^g^r of 
the late Mr# Wynn. Miss Dundas ^ M invite 
her friend at her flat occasionaUy just to CUjoy 
an after-dinner talk about Indim - ■ 

In one of these talks 1 gatliered that Miss 
Wynn’s father possessed some of tife oW-tetters 
written by prominent Indians to her :great- 
grandfather. I was inquisitive Mmut those 
letters and both of my friends he^drme to 
get a packet of letters from Mr. A. W. Wuljms 



SOME NEW UOHT ON RAIA RAMM^MStlN KJY iW 



Letter No 1 (Page 2) 


hoBtiks movements ef the 
powerful eodlitipn ttMeh 
ultimately overthrew &e 
GPvemment. Whs® Mr. 

■was again called to the b^n 
iti the mentk of May, 1904, 
and Lord Grenville and Ms 
friends had refused to ioin 
him, Mr. Wynn aided regmar- 
ly with tile mgnaitioii, vot^ 
with Mr. Windham for a 
rmnmittee oa the aatiOtt*! 
defence, with Mr, ®Mrid«i 
for the repeal of the Addi¬ 
tional Foree Bill, and wd'^i 
Mr. Whitbread for the mo¬ 
tion of censure apsainst Lmd 
Melville. 

On the formation of 
Lord Grenville 'b MiniiAry at 
the death of Mr. Rtt, Mr. 
Wynn held the office of 
Under-Seeretary for ttie 
Home Department, but tlus 
Administration, which includ- 


Wynn, grandson of the late Mr. Wynn. In 
that packet I discovered the letters of Raja 
Rammohun Roy. 

The late Right Honourable C W Williams 
Wynn, was the second son of the fourth baronet 
of his name, by Charlotte, daughter of the 
Right Htm. George Grenville. He was bom on 
the 9th of October, 1775, and was educated at 
Westminster and Christ Church. He after- 


oJ the Whigs, the QrenvillitW!, 
end Lord Sidiuouth in the same Cabinet, and 
was popularly designated as “ all the talents,” 
was composed of elements too discordant to be 
lastirg, tlu'ugh its fall was hastened by the 
refusal of Lord Grenville and Lord Howick to 
fetter themselves by any wnttsn enga^ment 
('n the subject of the Catholic claims It was 
not till after the retirement, or rather the 
dismissal of the Grenville Administration -that 


wards entered at Lincoln’s Inn, and was called Mr Wynn took a fretjuent part in public 
to the bar, but his fondness for political life, discussions His active Parliamentary cu'effl' 
and the important part which his family had began about this period; and his industry, 
long taken in public affairs, soon combined to acquirements, and personal popularity soon 
turn his attention into another channel He made him an important and distinguished 


entered Parliament as member for Old Sanim, 
1796,. and in the following year was returned 
for the county of Montgomery, which he 
contihued to represent for an unbroken penod 
of more than half a century. He took httle 
or no put in debate for some time after his 
^trance into Parliament, at the age of 21, but 
gave eonstant mippwt to the Government of 
Mr. Pitt, ip vMoh hia uncle, the late Lord 
Gr<«mHs, then h«dd the c^oe of Secretary for 
For^gn AShirs, On the acoeSsian of Mr. 
Addington, to power, Hi Felmiary, 1891, the 
Chenville party oSet^ a atroiuouB opponthm 
to that MiidWer. Mr, Wyan was one of ttss 
small minority Who voted sgMnri the rsrifica- 
tion of the p^ce of Ainieas its fhs loeeeediag 
year, wad he aftewsnk M sS 


member of the House of Commems. He 
continued in opjxisition during the wliole 
progress of the war; he took a Icadinp; part in 
the debates on the scisure of tiie Dsairii Fleet, 
the Walcheren Expedition, and the rinims 
preferred by Colonel Wardle against ^ 
of York; and he gave a constant and StresnoaS 
support to the claims of the Roman CHithoBee. 
But the subjects in which he felt the iM^iest 
interest and took Ihp most promieMgit part, 
were those affecting the oeaes and jHiviws of 
PfflrUmnent. If it had not been for an unfor¬ 
tunate weakness in Ms vmee, whirii WoMd have 
operated m a serious disC|aalifieaticin in filling 
the (hair in the Nouse of ConOnons, ttherp 
can be little doubt that Mr. Wynn would 
have been ■ chosen Speaker on more than 
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one occasion during his long and honorable 
career. 

In the year 1822 Mr. Wynn accepted 
office of l^fcsident of the Board of Control, which 
Ite rctaiaeidi till the retirement ol Lord Goderich 



Letter No. II 

HtadWritten cojw of Mr. Wynn’s reply to Ram 
natamohun Roy 


in 1828, and the functions of which he dis- 
chargwl during the six years m which he held 
it with efficiency and success. In 1827 he moved 
the new writ for Newport, when Mr Canning 
had accepted the office of Pnme Minister. Ho 
afterwands opposed the Administration of the 
Duke of Wellington, and supported the repeal 
of the Corporation and Test Acts, the removal 
of Jewish disabiUties, and the disfranchisement 
of East Retford. He was appointed Secretary for 
War on the formation of Lord Grey’s Ministry, 
having refused for the third time the Governor- 
Generalship of India, which had previously been 
twice pressed on him by Lord Liverpool. But 
his tenure of the new office was a very short one. 
Hb relinquished it on being apprised of the extent 
and character of the Reform Bill, which he 
believ^ to be too democratic in its tendency, 
and IsooBmatible with die maintenance of 
a miiind tom of Government. He voted, 
however, going into Committee imon the 
Bill, tooiip he opposed it m ite further etages. 
He retursed to emee in 1834, as Ohaneeilor of 
the Duchy of Laiteaidler to toe short ItCtoistiy 


of §ir Robert Peel, and subsequently to that 
period he gave a cordial and almost uniform 
support to the policy of that lamented states¬ 
man. 

At the close of 1809, when Lord Grenville 
succeeded the Duke of Portland as Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, the large majority 
which he obtained over Lord Eldon and the 
Duke of Beaufort, was in great part owing to 
the energetic support and the aealous exertions 
ol Mr Wynn. In the subsequent contests for 
the representation of the University, Mr 
Wynn’s votes were given for Mr. Heber, Mr 
Peel, and Mr Gladstone 

His friendships were warm and lasting. 
Two of the most distinguished of Ins con- 
tem|)oranes, Reginald Heber (Bishop Heber) 
and Robert Southey, were among the most 



Letter No Itl 

Specimen u( Mr. Wynn's handwriting and airaatitre 
(A part of the letter written to Pr. Joseph PhilUmore 
on 13th Dec., 1834 

valued and intimate of his friends. With both 
ho maintained a constant and confidential 
intercourse. The affectionate relations thsit 
subsisted between the former and Mr. Wynn, 
are attestodi m almost every page of toe 
Bishop’s Correspondence, and the memoirs of 
the latter contain a touching record of generous 
kindness on one side, and of gratitude and 
attaohmmt on the other. 

Mr. Wyito (Bed to Grafton Street, 8ept«n- 
ber 2nd, 1850. 

Thtoe details of his career have been pv«i 
to enable the reader to reaRae toe authinitaiave 



SOME NEW light ON 

cliaracter of any opinion given by him on any 
' constitutionai queeiion. 

From the following faraimile of letters it 
is proved that Raja Rammphun Roy was on 



Letter No. IV (Page 1) 

Raja Rammohun Roy’s reply to late Mr. Wynn 


terms of friendship with Mr. Wynn, who appre¬ 
ciated the Raja’s merits very much. 

Letter No I 

7i:"X8|"; gilt-edged Mder letter paper; 
Watermark reads as follows 

{J. Whatman, Turkey Mill. 1831.) 
Written on both the sides of the first leaf. 
On the last page it is written—^Rammohun 
Roy, April 1682. I^is note is a later one; 

. , ' TffltT 

“ Rajah Rtmimohun Roy presents his 
ownpUments to the Rl^t Honourable Gharles 
Williams Wynn and fin^^ t^ tho interview in 
the House of Lords m liraay Eveidng that be 


RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY «» 

is not out of Mr. Wynn’s remembrance, R. R,, 
begs leave to revert to a remaric made by Mr. 
Wynn at the Dinner of the Royal Asiatic 
Society last year, at which R. R. had first the 
honour of meeting him—^namely—^that of 
“R. R. being as much a British subject as any 
gentleman present”; or words to that effect. 

“From the high opinion R. R. entertains 
of Mr. Wynn’s constitutional learning he feels 
a wisli to know from him, confidentially, 
whether in Mr. Wynn’s optriioti B. R, is 
eligible to sit in Parliament. He begs-tP 
tliat it is not from any ambition to assume so 
arduous .m office but from a desire to pave the 
way for his countiymcn, for which object 1^ R. 
might, for a few months, imdertake tiie task. 



Letter No, IV (P«ge 2) 


R. R. therefore hopes that Mr. Wynn will 
excuse this freedom; and sbbuld he feel 
himself perfectly at libe^ to ejmress an 
opinion on the subject he will confer on R. R. a 
high obligation. : ^ 

April 16th 1832.” 
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T)>«t ^ 

handvncittngv%.gw^ 


lu.tD.:.-.po8t>.;j||^^||f'kit:''«^ written- 
woiwtliiyof'^Ms friends at his wtsb. 

.'Steelf that Raja ■ Ram- 
Indian aapirant m 
mein)|i|^i^^ ibf' f^e British Baiiiatnent and 'his 
pat^i^^tu and love for his nation are further 
awap^d, by it. This letter also proves that 
-JP# well reeeived by the Bien English 


the Raja’s oini written hy .sai lrh^isKroanraa B;* 
ihe one signed lent style <jf script at the ri«W » 


' Aeo^':®?■■the reply ol Mri;W|s#|»V::;Bi». 

letter of ^ Baja was ^ 

own hiradwrit^. '■ ' 

'■■ LsrrrBE Bjo II " ZX 

41"><7*’v gilt-edged foWer letter pi^r. 

Text J'‘^iZZZ:ZtZ^'ZZ'ZZ!y 

“ Dear Sir. 

“ It is nof in my power to sjciwess an- 
opinion on the subject of your capacity to sit 
in Parliament without information on many 
particulars, of which I am ignorant, surit as 
the place of your birth, and, the nature of-its 


- V * 


lif' — ;; 

I ' 1 ' I- 1 . ..*,>• 

Ij ~.X t, , 


to 











m 


mm ^ ^ UJK mmmm m 


ft oonstitutioaalMi <4 Mr. Wyim^ stft&ding 
found no ol^ftction. 

Iliftt tra om of the origlnsl letter was 
wrt^ bjr Mr. wyim himself wor^ be evident 
from the following faeshnile of a portion of 
Mr. Wyns'e sigoM }#er written to Dr. J. 
Wllimore (m 13th Dee., 1834. Diis letter was 
fonnd Iqr the representatives of the' late Dr. 
Joseph Phillhnore from among a number of old 
letters found among his papers. 

Lhttbe No Iir 

Receiving the reply of Mr. Wynn Raja 
Rammohun Roy again wrote to him on 19th 
April, 1832. This letter of the Raja supports 
the genuineness of the copy of the reply of Mr. 
Wynn to his own letter. 

Letteb No IV 

* folder letter paper; watermark 

reads as follows: (J. Whatman, 1832) 
Written on both the sides of the first leaf. 

Text 

“48 Bedford Square 
April 19, 1832. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ I beg you will accept my warm ack¬ 
nowledgments for your obliging compliance 
with the request conveyed in my late communi¬ 
cation. I WiU seriously reSect on the purport 
of your letter and shall not fail to communicate 
the result, if I can cmne to any determination 
on the subject. 


“At you feet 4 liiqdy interest in IlM 
welfare of ludi^, I beg to prenent you with the 
ftcoompanying copy ol « mail publiefttien am 
the nreeent 3ttdici»l and Beveaue eyetwa with 
a brief History of the eountiy »M en apt^ndix, 
of which I beg your eeeeptatiee. 

I remain 
Dear sir 

Your most faithful add obedient servant 
Itmunciw Roy” 

The abovementioiUKi be¬ 

tween the Raja and the late Mr. Wynq, throws 
some new light on tile Raja's life hdstOry, 
hitherto unknown. 

“To pave the way tor his countrymea” 
to Parliament he wanted to sit ia the House 
of Commons and his request received favour¬ 
able consideration at the hand «l Mr. Wynn. 

I tried my best to difSiovef ftalher Corres¬ 
pondence on the subject bqt I co«ld not get 
any. 

These letters would bear testimony to the 
molination of the Raja towards poUtict, his 
intention to sit in Parliament and poi^bli- 
ties of hiB Buecess in his efforts, hie love of 
country and foresight. 

I shall be failing in duty, if 1 close 
without offering heartiest and sipcerest thanks 
to Mr Aithur Watkin Williams Wynn (grand- 
bon of the late Mr. Wynn), Miss N, Wuliams 
Wynn and Miss Iva Dundas on behalf of myself 
and modem India. 

U am grateful to Mr. Arthur Watkin WiBIttnon Wynn 
for materiaia on the life of the late Mr. Wyniv-tAatbor.l 








Mn. iliiuJMlluuMri S^tiniwti R«m 

Mftrwai'i Agarwal Commtinity 

Qo&musi Qosbalb has beea admitted 
as a umi^^ the Servants of India Society, 
la)^. She » tihe First; woman member of the 


Misa Mi[X<i^ Stmamo, M.A. of 
%abad B. Se. {Em,) 

III from to IniSa. 


Siimati Mimitin Sea ■ . 

of the Scotti%jj|Dhurch College and is the only 
candidate to secWe First (dass in En^ish. th^ 
year. She hails from Cbittaicttg distnet 

SwMATi Kamau Pm (Psuverrity student) 
jmd Sbwati PacHiMAMoraB Dm (non- 
odll^te) have also secured. Blfft. class in 
Modem, Indian ;lJsihguU8es hr the igst M. A. 
Examination. They are tW.t«o oa^^dates to 
secore Fitst class id this'iubiMt thii year. 


SaiMATi MtoNiSHA Sen has secured First 
class in English in the last M. A. Iksnunation 
of the Calcutta University. She was a Student 


mmAN womanhood 


Shkniwas Ea« Mbs. Gyanwati Tkivew appeared at. the 
baS '|«Msid iS» B. A. Examination, as a non- B.' A. ijx^inatioh of the Benares 
((ofifi^ie candidate, this year. She is the University as a private candidate ^ tcf ped 

the list of successful candidates. 


THE FAQIR OF IPl 


By G, 

Haji Mirza Ali Khan, short, thin, sickly, and a 
fanatical fire-brand, born about 1897, noto¬ 
riously known ns the Faqir of Ipi, is the son 
of Mullah Arsala Khan, Bangui Khel, Maddi 
Khel Haibati, Tori Khel Wazir, of Khajuri, 
Bannu district. He was a pupil* in religion of 
Mullah Alam Khan of Ipi, and moved from 
Khajuri to Ipi, a village in Mirali Tehsil, North 
It'aziristan, in about 1920, accompanied by his 
brother Sher Zamnn. The Faqir of Ipi’s pro¬ 
ficiency in religious knowledge is said (o ' i 
somewhat below the usual standard as among 
Mullahs. But even so he is much respected in 
North Waziristan, particularly by the Lower 
'Daurs and the Tori Khel, and is now consi¬ 
dered in the light of a Warrior Saint. Prior to 
1924, the Faqir w'as comparatively unknown, 
but after that year his influence began 
increasing gradually. His popularity may be 
partially due to the fact that his stand has 
been one of “ religion ” and also to the fact 
that previously he accepted little or no 
shukarana —^religious donations. He was the 
most important divine of North Waziristan to 
accompany the Wazir laahkar to Moghalgai, 
Khost (Afghanistan), during the Khost distur¬ 
bances of 1933. * 

A Detbbmined Enemy op Goveknment 

The Faqir of Ipi, who had up to 1936 not 
entered into politics of any description, suddenly 
came into prominence as»a crafty and deter¬ 
mined enemy of Government, when in April 
1936, intense communal excitement was 
engendered in the Bannu district by the pro¬ 
ceedings in the law-courts following on the 
abduction and conversion to Islam of a Hindu 
minor girl, now only too well known as the 
Islam Bibi case. This agitation, fomented 
largely for electioneering purposes, soon spread 
to the Lower Daur valley in the North Wazins- 
tan Agenqy, its figurehead in that area being 
Hazi Mirza Ali of Ipi, o'mm the Faqir of Ipi. 

In April 1936, he led a larp lashkar, 
consisting mainly of Lower Daunt, into the 
lAaisora valley as a means of ex^cising 
pressure on the Government in tiie decisionyof 
the Islam Bibi case. 

The Daur Maliks and leaders were 
Mpeatedly reasoned with by the Agency officers 

W-M 


J. G. 

and facilities were given for certain of their 
Mullahs to attend the court proceedings in the 
Islam Bibi case. But the Faqir of Ipi refused 
to hear reason, and making extensive capital 
out of the case, informed “jirgaa” who waited 
on him to try and persuade him to adopt a 
reasonable attitude and disperse the lakshkar, 
that he did not propose to do so until the 
Slmhidganj Mosque at Lahore had been restored 
to-the Muslims, and the Islam Bibi case had 
been decided in the Muslims’ favour, and until 
Government had also given an undertaking 
not to interfere in religious questions for the 
future. 

Raises) A FoRMmASLE Lashkab 
About the middle of April 1936, Ipi had 
succeeded in raising a formidable armed 
lashkar chiefly of Daurs, but with small con¬ 
tingents of irresponsibles mainly .from Wazir 
sections. With this force he proceeded to the 
Lower Khaisora, on the confines of Wazir and 
Mahsud country and close to the Bannu 
district border. (The Khaisora is an important 
river in North Waziristan. It flows between 
and parallel to the Tochi and Shaktu rii'ers and 
finally joins the Tochi in the Bannu civil 
district, a few miles south-west of Bannu. The 
portion of the river which flows to the east of 
the main road at Asad Khel is known as the 
Lower Khaisora. “ Khaisora ” is a Pashtu 
word, signifying an open valley suirounded, by 
bills). His declared object was to threaten the 
Bannu district and so to over-awe the Govern¬ 
ment into deciding the Islam Bibi case in favour 
of the Muslim party. 

Destruction or the Faoir’b Houses 
Repeated warnings by Government that it 
would not permit itgelf to be coerc^ by threaW 
of armed forces and that the lashkar should 
disperse on pain of punishment were disregarded. 
As a result, to show that the Government was 
in earnest, the houses «f the F'Odir and two other 
ring leaders were destroyed. This together 
wito the establishment pf a oordqn of civU and 
milrtary forces between the Lowe;- Daqr 
coun^ and the lashkar, eppedily resulted in 
its dispersal. The Faqir of Ipi himself, how¬ 
ever, with a small personal following, remained 
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ill tlif Klimsora. The Tori Khel, of whom the 
I':w)ir if. a jnomlicr, co-operated williiiKly in 
«’ffecl 111(5 the di&porsal of the Faquir’s lashkar. 

Challenging Government’s Right 
h'or some months all remained quiet, and 
little was heard of the Faqir of Ipi, but m 
Augiust 1930, there was an immediate renewal 
of hostilities, u( 5 am fostered by the Faqir, over 
the decision of the Hon’ble the Judicial Com¬ 
missioner, North-West Frontier Province, 
annoiiiieiiig the return of the girl, who was by 
this tune spoken of among the tribes as Islam 
Bibi, to the custody of her parents. The Faqir 
had 111 the mi'antime spent the summer mostly 
with the Zaniiai sub-section of the Tori Khel 
on the Lower Khaisora, but within easy reach 
of Mahsudi country. The form of hostility now 
jm'uehed by the Faqir was to challenge 
Government’s right to move its forces in tlie 
l.ower Khaisora. Tliis threat could not be 
tolerated by the Government as the Tori Khel 
had lir^t signed an agreement giving Govern¬ 
ment forces free access to the Lower Khaisora 
vn!le,\ in return for an increase in tlieir 
alhnvances. 

Torn Khel’s Fajlube to Remove the Faqir 
The Ton Khel were given eveiy opjiortu- 
nity to remove the Faqir fiom the Khaisora 
but despite alt efTorts, failed to do so. Their 
jirga finally suggested that Government should 
send a strong force into the Khaisora to 
temimate the Faqir's activities. They piomised 
their co-operation and did not anticipate more 
than slight opposition. 

Opposition to Military Forces 
Accordingly, on the 25th November, 1936, 
the Rasmak and Bannu Brigades marched into 
the I,ower Kliaisorn, the former from Damdil, 
the latter from Mirali, to effect a junction at 
Biehi Kashkai on the left bank of the Khaisora, 
o)ii>oKite Kartanai village, the centre of the 
Faipr's activities. Strong opposition was en¬ 
countered by the Brigades mainly owing to the 
presence of fonnidable Mahsud gangs from the 
Sluiktu valley, including the notorious bandit 
leader Raji Gnl. These elements stiffened the 
resistance of the Wazir malcontents who mainly 
composed the Fiiqir's following. The offending 
tritosmen had by this unwarranted attack 
violated the sacred principle of hospitality and 
long standing agreements, as the oolumns were 
entering that territory at the express invita- 
fion of tribal maliks. 


Military Action 

Military action immediately taken by 
strong military force, with air co-operation, 
had a salutary' effect, and early in 1937 the 
Tori Khel had accepted the Government’s 
terms. Government also insisted on the control 
or expulsion ol the Fiqir Irom witliin the Tori 
Khel limits. The tribe expressed themselves as 
confident of dealing with the Faqir, and their 
first action was to send a jirga to bring pres¬ 
sure to bear on Ipi and his snioll following. 
Early in FcbriEiiy the Tori Khel elders repoited 
that the P'aqir had agreed to cease hostilities 
permanently and that it only remained to settle 
details regarding the individuals who wen- to 
give security for his future good behaviour. 

Brutal ML'ra>ER.s By Faqir’,s “Ganosters” 

At this jioint the whoh. sfructure of peace 
was violently overturned by the cold-blooded 
and brutal murders of two gallant Bnti&'li'v. 
officers—Captain J. A. Keogli of the South 
Waziristan Scouts, and Lieutenant R. N. 
Beatty of the Toehi Scouts. This double 
outrage had, as it was possibly designed to 
have, the most unfortunate effect on the 
situ.ation. The aiTangemcnts for furnishing 
security for the Faqir began to hang fire, and 
there were rumours of renewal of trouble after 
the Id-uz-Zuha (end of Februaiy, 1937). 

The P’aqir’s Propaganda 
The Faqir of Ipi began to show hi-, hand 
"gain and on Febmiiiy 26, 1937, before a 
large gntliermg of tribesmen, he delivered 
speeches exhorting the tribes to rise against the 
Government in the name of Islam and >-poke of 
promises of support yhieli he had received from 
numerous quarters. In the meantime, the Tori 
Khel were given an ultimatum by the Resident 
in Waziristan to tlie effect that if they did not 
discharge their responsibility in respect of the 
Faqir the whole tribe would be suVijected to 
blockade and their Khassadars suspended. 

Tribes Resolve That Government Had Not 
Interfered in Religion—Failure 

OF JiBGAS 

Towards the end of March a final effort to 
avoid renewal of warfare was made through the 
agency of the representative maliks of the 
ITtmanzai, the main Wazir division which in¬ 
cludes the Tori Khel and all important Wazir 
tribes of North Waziristan. They wnanimously 
resolved that the Government had not mteriered 
with reUgion, and proceeded to interview the 
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Faqir in the Kliaisora with a view to Miviug the 
Tori Khel from drifting into a senseless war 
witli tlie Govemineut. The Faqir at first 
reeei\’ed the jirga with teuiponzing replies, 
but while the negotiations were in progress a 
treacherous attack w’lis carried out by a large 
body of his followers, under his chief lieutenants, 
in the neighbourhood of Damdil, on the main 
Iluzimik road. Hostilities were again revived 
and intensified by deliberate acts of war on the 
part of the Faqir and his followers. The 
jirga’s efforts to persuade Ipi Ho desist from 
ills hostile activities failed. Tribal offences 
showed no signs of diminution; camps and 
piciiuels were sniped and bridges and culverts 
on the roads w'ere damaged. 

The Tori Khel, owing to the continued 
hardships and dcimvations to which they had 
been subjected by land and air blockade, made 
overtiiies for peace towards the I'nd of May, 
1937. In spite of vigorous propaganda by Ipi 
to involve his own tribe—the Ton Khel—in 
lenewed hostilities, the attitude of the tribe 
remained ,satisfactorj\ 

The F.'Wjik in Mabda Khei, CorNTEv 

The Faqir then moved to Madda Khel 
country, and with his move the effect of his 
propaganda in that country was again evident. 
Appeals to Khabsadars to desert from the 
Government’s service and enlist under Ipi, who 
purported to offer better tenps of employment, 
led to the desertion or resignation of a mimbei 
of Khassadars in the Razmak-Razani-Datta 
Khel area. Offences on the road and sniping 
of military camps and Scouts’ posts became 
more frequent. The Ghambaki area, where the 
Faqir had his headquarters, was accordingly 
placed under air blockade. This, together with 
punitive action taken against certain villages, 
had a salutary effect; the majority of the 
Khassadars, who had deserted or re^lgllcd, 
returned to their duties, and other supporters 
of Ipi withdrew. 

The Faqir, W'as, however, still in the Madda 
Khel country, though the tribe at fir«t denied 
this. The tribe was warned, but it was obvious 
that they could not take upon themselves the 
onus of openly expelling the Faqir or give security 
for his future good behaviour. The warning, 
however, proved ineffective, and as a result of 
air action taken against the tribe, the Faqir 
moved to Kharre, north-west of Miranshah on 
the Durand Line. The tribe also promised that 
should the Faqir re-enter their limits they would 
do their utmost to turn him out, failing which 
they would ask the Government to do so. 


Keeping The Faqik on The Run 

It was now the Government’s policy to 
keep Ipi on the run, and a military column 
advanced towards Kharre which the tribes had 
come to believe was the Faqir’s impregnable 
lair. The Faqir, however, retreated across the 
Durand Line into Afghanistan. He did not 
lemain there long and was soon back from that 
area, and after a short visit to Musa Kika m 
South Woziristan, he settled once more in 
Madda Khel country, moving about from place 
to iilace as each village which harlxiured liiiu 
was, after due warning to the inhiibitaiits, 
bombed. 

The Faqib’s Ganosteiw 

Districts in or near the border have suffer¬ 
ed trom the back-was-h of events in North 
W'aziristan, and Mehr Dil, the eut-throat 
Lieutenant of the Faqir, has been very active 
m and around those districts. Ilia chief raid 
was the attack on Bannu City at the end of 
.luly, 1938. It is, however, noteworthy that 
there has been no recrudescence of tribal un¬ 
rest on any considerable scale. Looting gangs 
and the Faqir’s “ gangsters ” have continued their 
hostile activities of sniping at protection troops, 
cutting telephone and telegraph wires and 
kidnapping. 

The opposition which has been experienced 
has not, as is the general belief, been due to the 
Faqir’s “ statesmanship ” or his “ leadership ” 
as a “ General Officer Commanding Tribal Areas,” 
but has undoubtedly had its impulse from a 
widespread idea that Islam is in danger from 
Government interference and that the Govern¬ 
ment wish to deprive the border tribes of their 
ancient freedom and to break them to the 
British yoke. This propaganda has been 
sedulously fostered and spread by the Faqir of 
Ipi probably only to raise his much lowered 
prestige. The dissemination of propaganda by 
the Faqir throughout has been mo,st clever and 
among other things he has from tim'' to time 
promised his adherents immunity from bullets, 
shells, and aeroplane bombs. Ipi’s natural 
astuteness caused him, however, to add a clever 
rider to this preposterous statement to the effect 
that anyone who did die was probably lacking 
in faith, and as such worthy of death. Wilder 
and more fantastic still were the rumours that 
gained credence in Waziristan of the miracu¬ 
lous powers of Ipi, and more marvellous still, 
the vast majority of the tribesmen believed 
them and that the Faqir had the heavenly hosts 
on his .side. Attracted by this promise and 
supported by a belief in the supernatural powers 
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of Ipi of controlling the destinies of the others, 
and lastly, but by no means the least, the hope 
of loot, the Farpr has always had a small 
following of discontented and credulous tribes¬ 
men the majority of whom have been notorious 
hostiles and outlaws, such as Mehr Dil, Gagu, 
Sher Zaman and Mushk-i-Alam, who have from 
time to time carried on guerilla warfare against 
posts and communications, sniping of camps 
and picquets, damage to telegraph ahd telephone 
lines, mining roads and tracks with country- 
made bombs and kidnapping. It may however 
be noted that the mote responsible elements, 
the maliks and elders of the various tribes, 
have had no sympathy with any of these offen¬ 
ces, and the tribes generally have so far given 
no active assistance, as a whole, to Ipi and his 
“ gangsters,” although individual members 
have been concerned in hostilities. The Faqir’s 
own tribe, the Tori Khel, have also behaved well, 
and although the Faqir is to some dbgree revered 
by all tribesmen, with few exceptions, only the 
Lower Daurs have needed to be reminded openly 
that Ipi is an enemy of the Government and as 
such may not be assisted in any way. 

It is ridiculous to say that the Government 
seises on plausible excuses of making a thrust 
into Tribal Territory and trying to deprive the 
border tribes of their ancient freedom and to 
break thfera to the British yoke. Those who 
know the history of the relations of tribesmen 
in the Frontier with the Government know 
without a doubt that every one enjoys perfect 
freedom in matters of religion and Custom and 
that any insinuation of high-handedness on the 
part of Wie Government in dealing with the tribes¬ 
men is absolutely incorrect and a gross 
misapprehension. It is also only too well 
known that the Government’s leniency has 
characterised the dealings with all the tribesmen. 
It is an undisputed fact that the Mahsuds and 
Wazirs were the scourge of the Bannu and 
Dera Ismail Khan districts, devastating these 
areas for many years, kidnapping and killing 
hundreds of harmless agriculturists, and also 


owing to the fact that the unwarlike Daurs of 
the Tochi valley had been for generation's at 
the mercy of their predatory neighbours and it 
was the desire for protection from their here¬ 
ditary foes which promised them to beseech 
the Government to occupy and protect their 
territory, the Government were therefore' com¬ 
pelled to make certain expeditions into Waziris- 
tan to punish the offending tribes. Government 
forces did no more than punish the offending 
tribes suitably ,pnd withdraw after inflicting such 
punishment and receiving assurances of their 
future good behaviour. Although it has always 
been the Government’s policy to respect tribal 
rights and customs, it has at the same time 
never been the policy of a civilized Governmeiii 
to surrender defenceless men and women to the 
bloody vengeance of their irate neighbours. 
Owing to constant violations of the tribes’ long¬ 
standing agreements and frequent repetition of 
their bad behaviour towards the settled districts 
the Government was finally compelled to adopt 
the “ Forward Policy ”. 

The policy of the Government on the 
Frontier does not however leave out of account 
the desirability of improving the ecenomic condi¬ 
tions of the Tribal Areas as a means to their 
permanent pacification and civilisation. Much 
had been done in this respect up to 1936 to 
develop the resource^ of the Tribal Areas, 
improve the agricultural methods of the tribes, 
and assist in the marketing of their produce. 
Roads are built, maintained and protected by 
tribesmen, for which '^ervices they are paid,— 
money thus being brought into the country. 
The roads themselves facilitate the develop¬ 
ment of trade and intercourse between Tribal 
Areas and the plains of India. It Is hoped that 
the tribesmen, and the Faqir, will eventually 
realize that the Government means them no 
harm but is out to assist them to develop their 
country for their own good, and that Wazirietan 
will return to the normal as soon as possible 
that the good work already started may be 
continued. 


Key to the Frontiespiece 

The frontiespiece in tSiis issue illustrates the following myth of 
the Hindus; Trinavarta the demon was deputed by Kamsa to 
steal away and kill the boy Krishna, who, it was known, would later 
prove an enemy to KamSa. Trinavarta created a dust-storm and 
tried to kidnap Krishna; he, however, failed in his mission and was 
killed by Krishna. 



INDIAN PERIODICALS 



Stray Thoughts Reralled 

Hi-ilon- slowly smoHiers Inilli, hut Hastily struggles 
to revive it in a terrible lauiaiiee of pain. 

The world siiffois imisf fi oin I he disinterested 
tyranny of its well-wishens. 

The man proud of his .seel Hunks that he has the 
sen ladled into his private pond. 

'I’o hear the eosi of the mslntment and never to 
know that it is for miisie. i' the tragedy of life's deaf¬ 
ness. 

, ' The eluiiisiness of power sjioils the key and use.s 

the jiiekaxe. 

I'hi/ancipalion from the bondage of the soil is no 
frei'cloui for the tree. 

Tlower, haw pitv for the worm: it is not a bee, 
its love IS a blunder and a burden. 

Rabindranath Taoore 
ill Tin' Visva-Bharati QuarUrlj/ 

The Communel Award and 
Indian Nationalism 

Prof. H. C. Mokerjee, President, All-Iiidia 
Conferenet' of Indian (lliristians, concludes his 
•article on the (''oniinunal Decision in Th 
Calruilni Ervirw with the following remarks ; 

In eonclusion let us try to sum up the effects of 
the communal awiml in India. This most objee.tionabh' 
of measures, if retained permanently, is bound to have 
the following misohieious consaquences. As the result 
of the disruption in oi' iiolitioal life which must follow 
disintegration among the diffiwent religious and social 
groups it may indefinitely prolong our poltical servitude 
to the British Oovemment, 'The presence of the 
British Government will be ' solutely necessaiy in 
■order to preserve an even balance between the rival 
claims of contending g’‘'’'ps These must always de¬ 
pend on the British Co\' '..rnent to maintain peace and 
order whenever clashes are apprehended between con¬ 
flicting groups. This again will have the effect of per¬ 
petuating our economic servitude. In the absence of 
unitj’ in the political field, we shall experience almost 
insurmountable difficulty in evolving a common eco¬ 
nomic policy calculated to turn India into a self-suffi¬ 
cient country. Selfishness and greed which, as the 
result of the working of this principle, will be at a 
premium will tend to retard social progress, specially 
when the legislation aimed at the amelioration of back¬ 
ward groups will imply the taxation of other selfish 
grouiis. Lastly, with every group becoming commun¬ 
ally-minded, there will be a constant struggle between 
the groups for as large a share as possible of immediate 
advantages and so ^eir fusion into a united Indian 
nation may be indefinitely postponed. We shall thus 


hnve a practical demonstration of the surviviil 
of the fittest but the fittest in this case will be not 
the most but the least iiatriotic, not the h’ast but the 
most selfish, and our country will nevci know the 
meaning of peace or amity cither in public oi private 
lifi' .All these disadvantages of the communal award 
were realired when an Indian State like Hyderabad, in 
the refonus announced on the 20th .luly thi.s year, rc- 
fu.'ied to allow the eleeled lepresentntives to be sent 
lo Its legislature on the systi'in of communal electorates 
and siilistituled for it the .system of joint elect orates, 

Me suKRests the following remedy : 

I have veiy' briefly ri ferred to the kind of national 
ihsmlegration for which I hold the oommimal award 
responsible I urn of course aware that the real trouble 
lies deeper and that this conflict is really due to the 
■selfishness innale in sinful humanity. None the less it 
is equally inie that this innati’ selfishness of man has 
found an easy method of expressing itself tlirough the 
communal award with its infinite capacities for misehief. 

I hu\e no illusions about a uniiersal and a radical change 
of hearl. I do not belicM that there is much Ikelihood 
at pren-nt that all the differenl religious and social groujis 
will come lo a mutual agreomonl and present something 
like a joint jielition lo Parliament for the aliolition of 
the eommuniil award. On the other hand, it is only loo 
likejv that selfishness will filler downwania and that 
further social, eeimomie luid religious gmups will put 
in their claims for a aliiire in the good tiling of lifi 
I onlv hope that this |iriie<‘ss will go on till il reaches 
such jiioporliom' as to make every Indian reiilite 
wherein his true interests lii. Then ami then only will 
there be an.v likelihood of our coming to a common 
agreemenl and making mtr demand to the British 
Puiliamcnt. 

I am aware that this altitude is eharaeleristic of 
l,h( iiessimism of age but I would most gladly be 
called a fal.se pro)>het if only I was certain that a less 
painful and quicker way out of this moat difficult of 
situations could be found And this solution of the 
problem has been offered by Margaret Bams. This 
lady reported in London on the three Round Table 
Conferences after which she came to India. Here she 
spent ten years in joumalistie work and enjoyed ex¬ 
ceptional opportunities of familiarising herself with 
Indian conditions According to her, all political 
problems are really eeonomic problems and, as such, 
unity among the different social and religious groups 
is inevitable. After her return to London she wrote 
a book entitled “Indm To-day and To-morrow" from 
which the following lines are taken;— 

“The problem of hunger is the same whether a 
man is a Hindu, Mohammadan, nr Sikh. The struggle 
for existence is just as keen if he is a Christian or an 

Anglo-Indian.Consider for one moment the type 

of legislation which is likely to engage the attention of 
the legislatures. Whether it affeets the maintenance of 
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of Ipi of comboUing the destinies of the others, 
and lastly, but by no means the least, the hope 
of loot, the Faqir has always had a small 
following of discontented and credulous tribes¬ 
men the fnajority of whom have been notorious 
hostiles and outlaws, such as Mehr Dil, Gagu, 
Sher Zaman and Mushk-i-Alam, who have from 
time to time carHed on guerilla warfare against 
posts and communications, sniping of camps 
and picquets, damage to telegraph and telephone 
lines, mining roads and tracks with country- 
made bombs and kidnapping. It may however 
be noted that the mobs responsible elements, 
the maliks and elders of the various tribes, 
have had no sympathy with any of these offen¬ 
ces, and the tribes generally have so far given 
no active assistance, as a whole, to Ipi and his 
“ gahgsters," although individual members 
have been concerned in hostilities. The Faqir’s 
own tribe, the Tori Khel, have also behaved well, 
and although the Faqir is to some dhgree revered 
by all ttibeamen, with few exceptions, only the 
Ldwer Elauts have needed to be reminded openly 
that Ipi is an enemy of the Government and as 
such may not be assisted in any way. 

It is tidinuloUfl to say that the Goyemment 
seises on plausible excuses of making a thrust 
into Tribal Tbtritory and trying to deprive the 
border tribM of their ancient freedom and to 
break them to the British yoke. Those who 
know the history of the relations of tribesuien 
in the frontier with the Government know 
without la doubt that every one enjjoys perfect 
freedom in matters of teligion and custom and 
that any insinuation of high-handedness on the 
part of wie GoveTnihent in Msling with the tribes- 
ihen is absolutely incorrect and a grMs 
misapprehension. It is also only too well 
known that the Government’s leniency has 
oharacterised the dealings with all the tribesmen. 
It is an lindieputed fact that the Mahsuds and 
Wasirs were the scour^ of the Bannu and 
Dera Ismail Khan districts, devastating these 
areas for many years, kidnapping and killing 
hundreds of harness agriculturists, and also 


owin4 to the fact that the unwarlike Daurs of 
the Tochi valley had been for generationis at 
the mercy of their predatory neighbours and it 
was the desire for protection from their here¬ 
ditary foes which prompted them to beseech 
the Government to occupy and protect their 
territory, the Government were therefore com¬ 
pelled to make certain expeditions into Waziris- 
tan to punish the offending tribes. Government 
forces did no more than punish the offending 
tribes suitably ,^nd withdraw after inflicting such 
punishment and receiving assurances of their 
future good behaviour. Although it has always 
been the Government’s policy to respect tribal 
rights and custonas, it has at the same time 
never been the policy of a civilized Govemmeiii 
to surrender defenceless men and women to the 
bloody vengeaticer of their irate neighbours. 
Owing to constMt violations of the tribes’ long¬ 
standing agreements and frequent repetition of 
their bad behaviour towards the seitled districts 
the Government was finally compelled to adopt 
the “ Forward Policy ”. 

The policy of the Government on tlie 
Frontier does not however leave out of account 
the desirability of improving the eoenomic condi¬ 
tions of the Tribal Areas as a means to their 
permanent pacification and civilisation. Much 
had been done in this respect up to 1936 to 
develop the resources of the Tribal Areas, 
improve the agriculturiil methods of the tribes, 
aha assist in the marketing of their jlirodUce. 
Rokds are built, mairitained and protected by 
tribesmeh, for r^ich services they are paid,— 
money thus being brought intb the Muntfy. 
The roads themselves facilitate the develop¬ 
ment of trade ahd intercourse between Tribal 
Areas and the plains of India. It is hoped that 
the tribesmen, and the Faqir, will eventually 
realize that the Government meails theta no 
harm but is out to assist them to develop their 
country for their own good, and that Waziristan 
will return to the normal as soop as possible 
that the good work already started may be 
continued. 


Key to the Frontlespiece 

The frontiCspiece in ^s issue illustrates the following myth of 
the Hindus: Trinavarta the demon was deputed by Kamsa to 
steal Bw&y and kilt the boy Krishna, it was knoWn, woiild IStbr 
prove enetaV to KaniM. Trinavarta treated a dust-storm and 
tribd to kidhap Krishna; he, however, failed in bis mission and was 
killed by EHShba. 




INDIAN DEDIODICALS 



Stray Thoughts Recalled 

Ilistory slowly smothers truth, but Rafrtily struggles 
to revive it in a terrible jienance of pain. 

The world suffers most fiom the disinterested 
tyranny of its well-wishers 

The man proud of his st'ct thinks that ho has the 
sen ladled into his private pond. 

To bear the cost of (he instrument and never to 
know that it is for music, is the tragedy of life’s deaf¬ 
ness. 

, ‘ The elumsiness of powei spoils the key and uses 

the pickaxe. 

Kmaiicipation from (he liondngo of the soil is no 
freedom for the tree. 

Flower. ha\e pitv for the worm’ it is not a bee, 
its love is a blunder and a burden. 

Rabindbanath Taoobe; 
ill The Visva-Bhamti Quarterly 

The Communel Award and 
Indian Nationalism 

Prof, H. C. Mokerjee, President, All-India 
Conference of Indian Christian.s, concludes his 
article on the Communal Decision in Th 
Calcutta Keview with the following remarks : 

In conclusion let ns try to sum up the effects of 
the communal award in India This most objectionable 
of measures, if retained permanently, is bound to have 
the following mi8ohie\ous consaquences. As the result 
of the disruption in oi i political life which must follow 
dUintegration among the (hfferent religious and social 
groups it may indefi^tcly prolong our poltical servitude 
to the British Government. The presence of the 
British Government will be ' solutely necessary in 
order to preserve nn even balance between the rival 
■claims of contending Kn'”ps These must always de¬ 
pend on the British Govi '.iraent to maintain peace and 
■order whenever clashes are apprehended between con- 
fficting groups. This again will have the effect of per¬ 
petuating our economic servitude. In the absence of 
unity in the political field, we diall experience almost 
insurmountable difficulty in evolving a common eco¬ 
nomic policy calculated to turn India into a self-suffi¬ 
cient rountry. Selfishness and greed which, as the 
result of the working of this principle, will be at a 
premium will tend to retard eocial progress, specially 
when the legislation aimed at the amelioration pf back¬ 
ward groups will imply the taxation of other selfiah 
groups. Lastly, with every group beootning commun¬ 
ally-minded, there will be a constant straggle between 
the groups for as large a share as Possible of immediate 
advanta^ and so theiy fusion into a united Indian 
nation may be indefimtely postponed. We rftall thus 


have a practical demohslratiou of the survival 
of the fittest hut the fittest in this case will be not 
the most but the least patriotic, not the least but tiie 
mosi ■lelfish, and our country wiU never know the 
nieaiiing of peace or amity cither in public or private 
life All tliese disadvimta^s of the communal award 
were rcalired when an Indian State like Hyderabad, in 
the reforms announced on the 20th July this year, re¬ 
fused to allow the elected lejiresentatives to be sent 
to its legislature on the mstem of communal electorates 
and substituted for it the sjstem of joint electorates, 

He RUggeste the folltrtving rOmody ; 

I have very briefly referred to the kind of national 
disintegration for which I hold the communal award 
responsible I am of course aware that^the real trouble 
lies deeper and that this conflict is really due to the 
selfishness innate in sinful humanity None the loss it 
is equally tnie that this innate selfishness of man has 
found an easy methoil of exprcKing itself through the 
communal award with its infinite capacities for mischief. 
I ha\ e no illusions about a universal and a radical change 
of heart I do not believe that there is much Ikelihood 
al iireseut that all the different religious and social groups 
will come to a mutual agreement and present som^hing 
like a joint petition to Parliament for the abolition of 
tlu communal award On the othor hand, it is only too 
likely that selfishness will filter downwards and that 
further social, economic and religious groups will put 
in their claims for a share in the good things of life 
I only hope that (his process will go on till it reaches 
such proportions as to make every Indian realize 
wherein bis true interesla he. Then and then only will 
there be any likelihood of our coming to a common 
agreement and making our demand to the British 
Parliament. 

I am aware that this attitude is characteristic of 
the pessimism of age but I would most ^adJy be 
called a false prophet if only I was certain that a less 
painful and quicker way out of this most difficult of 
situations could be found. And this solution of the 
prcJilcm has been offered by Margaret Barns. This 
lady reported in London on the three Round Table 
Conferences after which she came to India. Here she 
spent ten years in journalistic woA and enjoyed ex¬ 
ceptional opportunities of familiarising herself with 
Indian conffitions According to her, all political 
problems are really economic problems and, as such, 
unity among the different social and religious groups 
is inevitable. After her return to London riie -wrote 
a book entitled "India To-day and To-morrow” from 
which the following lines are taken:— 

“The problem of hunger is the same whether a 
man is a Hindu, Mohamnuidan, or Sikh. The struggle 
for existence is just as keen if he is a Christian or so 
Anglo-Indian.,,,..,. .Comsder for one moment the type 
of legislation whi ^ is likely to engam the attention of 
the legidaturM. Whether it affects the mamtenanee of 
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law and order, social conditioni, fiscal policy, education, 
Mxalioa, uneniployment—it will aficct the electorate 
as oitiaim and not as adherents of this or that religion. 
In s{ute of sepaMte communal electorates, there is no 
iaauperabte obstacle standing m the way of formation 
(rf polilacal pwties on economic bases.” 

Prohibition 

The use of aleohol-containing beverages is 
harmful to the user and to society as a whole. 
The history of alcohol, as related to man’s 
experiences from the time of Noah to Ihe repeal 
amendment in the United States, reveals a tale 
of sorrow, degradation, sullied lives and much 
ill-hcalth. Legislators, jurists, pshychiatrierts, 
physicians and social workers have been sorely 
taxed to deal effectively with the many and far- 
reaching evil results. Writes Dr. H. C. Menkcl 
in The (Menial Watchman <fc Health : 

Dr. Haven Emerson of Columbia tJnivcrsity defines 
the action and effects of alcohol as, “Alcohol is a 
depressant, a habit-farming narcotic drug. Alcohol is 
a protoplasmic poison. Alcohol is dnmk to ^t the 
drug effect, and whenever it is so taken in whatever 
amount, it exerts to some degre<- its depressant and 
toxic dfects. Alcohol causes disease, alcohol causes 
deaths from acute and chronie poisoning. Alcohol 
reduces resistance to infection Alcohol diminishes 
likelihood of recovery from acute infections such as 
pneumonia. Alcohol increases liability to accidents, 
and delays rcoovery. Alcohol reduces endurance, ac¬ 
curacy, and rapidity of muscular action of all kinds 
even when used in such small amounts us to show 
effects inappreciable subjectively by the user Alrohol 
decreases expectation of life, alcohol reduces the 
ohanoe of survival of offspring. Alcohol deteriorates 
emotional and nervous oontrol as expressed in unre¬ 
liable judgment and self-control." 

During thirty-two years of medical practice in 
Indio, I have seen much of the irreparable effects on 
nerves, kidnoys, liver, heart, and circulatory system, of 
habitual alcoholic drinking In my own particular 
field of medicine,—digestive, nutritional, and metabolic 
diseases,—alcohol is most definitely unfavourable .and 
ii« use prejudicial to favourable results. 

Sir Patrick Manson is quoted as having said, “If 
alcohol were removed from India, half of my practice 
would immediately cease.” T)t, A. C. Ivy of Northwest 
University states, “It is dangerous to play with a 
habit-forming poison or narcotic such as alcohol. 
Alootiol depresses the critical and most sensitive 
faculties of the brain. Alcohol affects memory and 
learning. Alcohol is a direct and principal cause of 
several types of mental disease.” 

The religion of the Bible, on which 
Christianity is based, definitely discourages tiic 
use of intoxicating beverages, giving historical 
examples of evil consequences, even among the 
priesthood. 

It appears that wine led two of the sons of Aaron 
to offer strange or forbidden fire before the Lord. 
Ibsse men most probably used wine " in moderation.” 
but the effect incapacitated them to discern betwetn 
what was sacred and common between the spiritually 


clean and unclean. Consequently, the priesthood was 
commanded for all time not to drink wine or strong 
drink of any kind : “ And Nadab and Abihii. the sons 
of Aaron, took either of them his censer, and put fire 
therein, and put incense thereon, and offered strange 
fire before the Lord, which He commanded them not. 
And there went out fire from the Lord, and devoured 

them, and they died before the Lord.And the 

Lord spake unto Aaron, saying, Do not drink wine nor 
strong drink, thou, nor the sons with thee, when ye go 
into the tabernacle of the congregation, lest ye die: it 
shall be a statute for ever throughout your generations.” 
Leviticus 10: 1, 2, 8, 9 

The basic Caching of the New Testament covering 
ail defiling and questionable jiractices. may be gathered 
from the following quotation: “Ye are the temple of 
the living God; as God hath said. I will dwell in them, 
and walk in them: and I will be their God, and they 
shall be My people Wherefore come out from among 
them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch 
not the unclean thing; and I will receive you, and will 
be a Father unto you. and ye stiall be My eons and 
(laughters, saith the Lord Almighty, Having therefore 
these promises, dearly beloved, let us cleanse ourselves 
from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting 
holiness in the fear of God.” II Corinthians 6: 16 to 
7: 1. 

If there is ever to be a real moral rearmament in 
this world, then the place alcohol now occupies among 
our peoples must certainly be overthrown But such 
a change can come only from an enlightened and con¬ 
vinced public opinion. 


The Nature of Value 

There are two raain questions relating to 
Value which need consideration. The first is 
llie question of the objectivity of value, the 
second that of the unity of value. In presenting, 
the Indian point of view on fihe subject of 
evaluation G. R. Malfcani writes in The Aryan 
Path : 

The Western view of Value is the common-sense 
view According to ite Value is essentially objective. 
Something is valuable because it is so, and not because 
I approve of it. This common-sense view, however, 
is very partial and in the end untrue. It requires to 
be supplemented. The objectivity of Value cannot 
indeed be wholly annulled, but it can be aeen to be 
subordinate to the subjective 

The first thing that ie to be noted is thfe 
relativity of the Value-concept. 

This relativity is absent from the notion of being. 
Whatever has being is independent of my knowing of 
it. Being is nothing if it is not beirig-irMtself■ 1 may 
know it, but my lowing makes no difference to H. 
At least such is the meaning of true knowledge. It i» 
different with Value. Value cannot be-in~itself Value- 
is for me. It has a necessary refCTenoe to an intelli¬ 
gent end or purpose. Something is valuable only ia 
so far as it realises a certain end of mine. This 
be pleasure or some other form of good. But nothing 
is good or bad and nothing has any value vriiich does 
not further or obstruct my ends. Ddeed, we speak of 
an end which is good, as though goodness were a 
character of the end. But tins is only metaphorical- 
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It has refprence to comparative good. In truth, everj’ 
end, aimply bei-ause it is an end, is a form of good. 
It eatia&cB a certain demand or a want, and is in that 
sense necessarily good. Kven a vicious end has nega¬ 
tive value. It realizes a good which is really and ultim¬ 
ately no good. We cannot have value without refer¬ 
ence to ends. And all ends are essentially subjective. 

Does any analysis of our experience indicate 
the objectivity of Value ? 

!Now it is true that all our experience is subject- 
object experience. Hut this experience docs not have 
a uniform character. Its character is dependent upon 
the way the subji'ct function.-,. The subject functions 
differently; and the way in which it tunctions deter¬ 
mines the metaphysical status of tlie object. When 
1 am .said to know, the object may be understood to 
have real being or independent being. When 1 will, 
the willed situation, which is the object here, has no 
being m itself; its being is evidently dependent upon 
the willing. When 1 feel, the relationship again is quiti 
rliffereiil We maintain that it is this form of relation¬ 
ship which is found in the case of our experience of 
Value, The felt object is not indt-peudent of the 
feejing of it; it i- in indistinguishabh unity with the 
-feeling". 

I-et Us take, as an instance, the objects of 
aestlu'tie enjoyment. 

A picture which we regard os bi-autiful is, objecti\e- 
ly speaking, nothing but certain lines and patches of 
colour. If we were truly impassive or unfeeling sub¬ 
jects, we should merely take note of the given sensible 
matter as it directly affects our visual organ, or as it 
may be intellectually interpreted to symbolise certain 
real or possible objects. We could by no stretch of 
imagination read into the coloured patches the quality 
which we call “beauty.” This quality is part of the 
aesthetic feeling or the appreciation of beauty. Take 
away from beauty the subjective element of joy, and 
see whether beauty can survive. It is as little iiossible 
as a headache without a feeling of headache. A world 
in which there was no intelligent being to appreciate 
beauty or to feel the peculiar joy of the beautiful, 
would be a world without beauty, and so without 
Esthetic value. 

Kedaroath 

Looking back over past experiences, one is 
struck by the discovery that many events tlmf 
loomed large at the time of their happening have 
been either diliterated or reduced to vague, 
meaningless impressions, while some experiences 
that seemed to have little relevance to one’s 
personal life then, have gathered significance 
with the passage of time. With this foreword 
Rathindranath Tagore begins his reminiscences 
in The Vinva~BharatfC Quarterly : 

We were of a stream of pilgrims plodding their way 
over hills and valleys, across ruriiing torrents and ice¬ 
fields to the seat of the great Siva, the temple of 
Kedamath on the border of Tibet. Pilgrims came from 
the sandy desertland of the Punjab, from the cocoanut 
groves of Malabar, from the soft green fields of Bengal, 
from every part of India. They included youngiters 
hardly out of their teens, white-haired elders retired 


from all worldly affairs, newly-wed brides and wrinkled 
up old widows—men, women and children, old and 
young. They were dressed in a hundred different 
garbs, the gay colours of the Kajput women, (he magni¬ 
ficent turbans of the Punjabi army officens. inlor- 
mingling with the simple white dhoti and sari of (.he 
Bengalees, the ample folds of the dust-coloured akiria 
worn by the women of Agra and neighbouring distneta, 
the long yellow robes of the Sannyasis and the almost 
nude bodies smirched with ashes and ochre paini of 
the different sects of Sadhus. Over 200 miles of stony 
path fringing the holy river as it wound its rough way 
through Himalayan mountains the pilgrims marelied 
The wide valleys, hot and dusty, where grew apricots 
and iiomegraniites, gradually gave way to forest glades 
aei'iited with the rosen gum of the deodars. The road 
cimilis higher and higher until from a dizzy height the 
river is seen like a ailvcrj- thread winding the foct of 
the liills like the anklets of a dancing girl. Down into 
the gorge a precarious crossing is provided by a hang¬ 
ing bridge of ropes over the nishing steam leaping 
oxer boulders as big as houses. Crossing a wide 
plateau, a flat prairie of reeds and grasses with solitary 
mango tiee- to mark the wax. the pilgrimh reaen 
Karnnprayag where the river parts itself in two. the 
Inrlmlcnt Alaktmanda noisily following the wider 
x alley on its upward course to the glaciers of Badri- 
nalh and the delicate blue green Mandakini (Heavenly 
stream) true to its name, rising rapidly through narrow 
gorges, out into deeply wooded slopes of the moimtaiii 
chain that leads to the ice-fields of Kederaath 

Sitting in a circle under a spreading walnut tree, 
where the limpid waters of the maidenfy Mandakini 
disdain to mingle their virgin purity with Ihe muddy 
Alakaiianda, tlie women light fires and bake chapatk. 
Their hands keep time with the lilting tune of the 
song comiiosed for occasion: 

Kcdanmlhln chnrana-kanuilnmi prana hanuira alakt 

(At the lotus feet of Kcdamiitli my soul rests.) 

Strceiicr and streciK-r the path cuts its waj’ up¬ 
wards. It is hardly a path—a narrow widge-shapod 
passage cut into the rock rising almost perpendicular 
from the bottom, thousands of feet below. The feet 
art' swollen and bruised by the sharp-pointed flints. 
Only a few stejis at a time can be taken; breathing « 
diflieull. Pain and misery are written on the face of 
everj'one. I hear a heart-rending cry behind me. 
Turning round I see a decrepit beggar almost in the 
last stages of consumption, xvho had been following us, 
bemoaning the loss of the last bit of rag which he had 
managed to wind round his Moodstainal feet. As he 
saw my pitiful look he cried out: 

“Don’t look like that. Tliis is a small matter. I 
shall not be left behind. My Kedemath is calling 
me;—who will stand in my way? Jai Kedar ki jail” 


Decipherment of the Brahmi Alphabet 

Just over a hundred years ago, in 1838, 
James Prinsep, Assay Master of the Calcutta 
Mint and Secretary to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, succeeded in deciphering completely tha 
Brahmi alphabet, which were used in the ins¬ 
criptions of King Asoka. He succeeded in 
partially deciphering the Kharosthi alphabet as 
well in which Asdka recorded- his rock edicts in 
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the North-Western Frontier Province and 
Afgjhanistan, which then formed part of the 
Indian Empire. The following is an extract 
from an artade m Scwnce and Culture: 

As Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(from 1881*1838), Prinsep came across a large number 
<rf ancient iBsotiptiona recorded either on rocks or on 
piUara and also inecriptiuu on come sometimes in the 
original or in facsimile, Tt is now known that these 
inscriptions range from the time of Asoka up to 
Muhramedan times The facsimiles of the Asokan 
inscriptions at Gimar in Gujrat and on the Asokan 
Pillar at Keros Shah Tughlak’s palace in Delhi (at 
that time known as the (jolden tat) and the Asokan 
inscriptions on the pillars at the great Buddhist 
monument at Sauchi had been in the possession of 
the Asiatic Society for some times pa^ but tlieir true 
meanmg was unknown. James Prinsep had been 
writing pallets about the old Greek coins and the ins¬ 
criptions and making all Boris of guesses about the 
meaning of the symbols, but the true significance of 
the symbols flashed across his mind in a happy moment 
of inspiration. The story of his discovery is repro¬ 
duced here in bis own language; 

“ While arranging and lithographing the numerous 
scraps for fuscimiles for Plate (' Inscriptions from 
Sanehi. taken in facsimile on paper by Capt. E. 
Smi' l>'' I was struck at tlieir alt terminating with the 
at ■ t„<i letters. Coupling this circumstance with 
their 'xlrcmc brevity and insulated poation, which 
proved that they could not be fragments of a conti¬ 
nuous text, it immediately occurred (to me) that they 
must record either obituary notices, or more pro¬ 
bably the oflferings and presents of votaries, as is 
shown to be the present custom in the Buddhist 
temples of Ava; where numerous dkvajas or flag-staff 
images, and small chaUyas are crowded within the en¬ 
closure, surroimding the chief cupola, each bearing 
the name of the donor. Tlie next poiiil noted was 
the frequent ocmirrence of the letter, already set down 
ineonteslably ns «, hofori' llie final word. Now this 
I had learnt from the Saiirashtra coins, deciphered 
only a day or two before, to he one sign of the 
genitive ease singidar, being the sso of the Pali or 
ayn of the Sanskrit. “Of so and -so the gift ” must 
then be the for-i of oarh brief sentence; and pie 
vowel n and anaavnra led to the speedy recognition 
of the word dnnam (gift), teaching mo the very two 
letters, d and n, most different from known forms, 
and which had foiled me most in my former attempts. 
Since 1834 also my aequaintanee with ancient alpha¬ 
bets had become so familiar that most of the remain¬ 
ing letters in the present examples could be named 
at once on re-inspection. In the course of a few 
minutes I thus became possessed of the whole alphabet, 
which I tested by applying it to the inscription on the 
Delhi column ” 

Having once obtained the key to the ancient al¬ 
phabet Prinsep applied it to the decipherment Of the 
fac^miles of Asokan inscriptions preserved in the 
Societ)>’s archives. It was found that all these re¬ 
cords were the work of a king who called himself 
DetsinamTMva Piyadaai which, rendered in English, 
.aiaant (Bdoved of Gods, Of Amiable Mien.’ At first 
Prinsep thought cd identi^ing this king with king 
Tissa of Ceylon to whom the Ceylonese ehronielee, 
UakntWijm and Bipamta, applied th^ emthets. But 
tt Wm unprdbhble that the bng of a small iaiand to 


the extreme south of India could have exercised sway 
over the whole continent of India. At this point Prof. 
Turtlour made the happy discovery that according to ' 
the same Ceylonese chronicles, the contemporary 
Emperor of India, Asoka the Maurya, was also styled 
Davanampiya Piyadusi. Prinsep at once swung over ' 
to the opinion that the records obtained all through¬ 
out India from the borders of Afghanistan to the 
Brahmaputra and from Kashmir to Mysore were the 
work of Asoka Maurya who according to Indian 
cLissics was the grandkin of Chandragupla Maurya 
who was, as already pointed out by Sir William 
.Tones, the conqueror of Scleuous, the founder of the 
Hellenistic dynasty at Babylon. 

Once the atones that were silent for 2,000 years 
began to speak, more things came to light. So far 
the identity of Devanampiya Piyadam with Asoka 
Maurya was purely conjectural, .but soon Prinsep 
discovered to his surprise that the Gimar edict con¬ 
tained the name of Yona Rajah Antiyoke, a potentate 
outside the liorders of India to whom Asoka had 
sent his ambnssadore and rpiss'onaries. He had no 
difficulty in identifying this king with one of the 
Antiochuses who succeeded Scleucus on the throne of 
Babylon This disoovery was followed by the identi¬ 
fication of the names of four other contemporary Greek 
kings including Ptolemy of Egypt with whom Asoka' 
also exchanged ambassadors and sent missionaries to 
preach tlie Dhomma oj Oanlama Buddha dn their 
kingdoms. 

Vocational Guidance 

In recent times experieneo has shown that ' 
psychology can render valuable help in sug¬ 
gesting suitable vocations to young people by 
testing their aptitudes and measuring their 
abilities. Psychological tests arc now being 
increasingly used for vocational guidance and 
vocational selectionin all the progressive 
countries of the the world. In the course of an 
article in Tihe Teachers' Jowmal, S. K. Bose 
observes : 

Vocational guidance of the scientific kind is a com¬ 
paratively new movement in modem life. It has been 
only recently introduced* in the public school systems of 
Europe and America but it has already proved its wortL 
There has been about 80 per cent improvement in ability 
and occupational efficieney in case of those subfected to 
vocational guidance. Die idea of this typ.- of guidance 
did not come as a stroke of genius on the part of a 
particular scientist; but mention shonld be made in this 
connection of Dr. Frank Parson who in 1906 started a 
Bureau for Voralional Guidance, probably the first of its 
kind. Conditions of life in modem rivSiation have made 
the introduction of vocational guidance imperative. R 
may he said that vocational guidance is a necessary 
correlate of the modern "sdaitific-machine-factory orgs- 
nisation ” of life. In the primiliye stages of mankind, 
during the hunting and the fishing stages, and after that 
during the pastoral and the agrieidtatal stages, specialini- 
lion did not attain very high degrees. Most members of 
the group were able to attend to the necessities of food, 
shelter and defence mote or leas equally well. Dnriug 
the handicrafts snd power-machine stages special train¬ 
ing became necessary for the acquirement cf skills. It 
was hevrever found that all men could not acquire the 
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same sundaid of skill even though trained for the same 
period under identical conditions. The principle of the 
selection of employees according to their aptitudes and 
latent abilities thus came to be recognized. The atten¬ 
tion of the producers was at first chiefly directed to the 
problems of production and distribution. When those 
problems were partially solved the principle of scientific 
management in the industries was accepted, and that 
caused the problem of the personnel to come in the fore¬ 
front. In the west, the governments, the industrial 
magnates and the leaders of the society are today thinking 
cf national prosperity in terms of people more than ever 
Infore. 

In the ordinary sense of the term vocational 
:guidance consists in advising young persons 
about the career they should enter into, after 
"testing their intelligence and apitudcs. 

Some however are of opinion that vocational 
guidance implies educational guidance too and that it 
•houlfl aim at making a complete and definite plan for 
leading a boy successfully through the school and the 
industrial training course. The educational aspect of 
-vocalional guidance revives attention in some of the 
public schools of America. Opinions may difier on the 
-^estion of educational guidance but there is almost 
general agreement on the statement that the choice of a 
-vocation involves three broad factors: (a) Understanding 
of one’s aptitudes and abilities, as also limitations and 
resources; (b) knowledge of the requirements, oppor- 
'tnnities and proqtects in different lines of work; 
(e)L reasoning <m the tdatiens of these two groups of 
facts and deciding upon the contse calculated to give 
(the besljposdble result. 

«—is 


Of the several kinds of vocational guidance 
now being used the one that is most popular is 
known as the “ Diagnostic and Directive ” 
guidance. , 

In this form an individual is looked upon os a patient 
whom the expert examines thoroughly. Diagnosis of the 
examinee’s vocational aptitude is made and a particular 
vocation is recommended in the way a prescription is made 
out. This form of guidance is scientific in its technique. 
It follows along with the new science of psychology and 
makes use of all the recent discoveries in the field of pfaycho- 
logy. For a complete guidance accordance to this form six 
steps are necessary. In the first place, a thorough scientific 
analysis ol the individual’s qualifications and character¬ 
istics is to be made. Secondly, a survey of social needs 
and occupational opportunities is to be undertaken. 
Thirdly, in advising a vocation the resnit of the exami¬ 
nations of the individual and the wishes and resources of 
his guardians are to be taken into consideration. Fourthly, 
vocational education has to be arranged as far at 
practieable. Finally, progress on the job has to be 
followed for a period. In the Calcutta University scheme 
for vocational guidance it hat been contemplated by the 
anthorities to take all theoe atepa. 

ago. 

Knmbiiiii, the Myatic City 

Lama Gedim Chompell, a learned Tibetan 
who is at present in India, is a man of extensive 
travels. He writes in the Maha-bodhi: 

A few nuTea north of Knmbom it the tiHago of 
Repkong, where stands my childhood’s home: Kumbnm, 
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mystic name, moiktwtic city in M(mgolian regions, re¬ 
posing in inountsia vaUeys. Boats gliding north-west¬ 
ward on the Hoani^o. may carry the passenger on to a 
not very long distance from this place, so strange, so 
mystic, known to but few of the WesI, 

Kumbum is a monastic city inhabited by about 
three tbcilMnd monks of the Yellow Cap of Gslugpa 
Order. porroanent Head of this monastery is Akya 
Lama, the Incarnation of Chongkfaapa. Under him is the 
Chief Priest, who is chosen annually. 

The famous Lama Chongkhapa, who lived about six- 
hundred years ago, was born in the place now known 
as Kumbum. He was the incarnation of the Bodhisatva 
Manjuari. 

When the child was one year old. the usual Tibetan 
ceremony of hatr-cutting was performed. The hair was then 
divided into two parts, one of which was buried, and the 
other krpi es a talisman, to be carried on the child’s 
body. Now, in the place, where Chongkhapa's mother 
buried his hair a wonderful tree sprang up. And it is, in 
fact, this tree thst has made Kumbum what it is today, 
and it is today the marvel of the world. This tree was 
mentioned by Chongkhapa’s biographer, about 600 years 
Tlicrc is a temple at Kumbum. 

Three hundred years ago the then Dalai Lama erected 
a temple round this tree,—the Serdane Temple, a ma^ell- 
OUB edifice, which may rank among the masterpieees 
of architecture of the world. It stands in the centre of 
the city and towers six stories high. Its outer walls are 
enamelled with costly Chinese porcelain of a pale green 
colour, and ao highly polished that it looks like a refiecting 
mirror. The bdilding is capped bv four projecting roofs, 
the lowest being the largest. These are richly orna¬ 
mented with gold. The walls within are covered with 
costly fresn-psintings and many art objects of untold 
value are kept in the shrine-rooms j some of these having 
been presented by Emporots of China There are but 
few windows. The interior is illuminated by lamps 
of fragrant oils. 

But the greatest treasure of the temple is 
the Tree, —Chandan-Dongpa. 

Over it a golden stupa has been ereeted, which 
rises to the fifth story. 'There is a door—-well locked 
and sealed—on the north side of the stupa. Once a 
year this door is opened—on the anniversary of 
Chongkhapa’s departure from earthly life, the 26th day 
of the tenth mondt of the Tibetan year. On that day the 
officiating High Priest is instructed by the Hesd of the 
monastery to enter the stupa. This he does accompanied 
by some officiating lamas next in rank to him. They 
then bring out three leaves, on each of which, as I have 
personally witnessed, there is the figure of Manjuari in 
clear white outline. The leaves are oblong and of a 
yellow-green colour. On them there is further to be seen 
—in Tibetan characters—the mantra of Manjuari; but I 
have been able to diacipher two or three of these letters 
only, and they were barely visible. These leaves have 
medicinal properties and are used In esses of fever. 

The monks of Kumbum feel certain that the Tree is 
still alive. Should it get dry, great misfortune might be 
expected. From the main ‘Tree a root has branched off 
ea^ard, and from this, three branch trees have sprung up. 
fitSie are honoured with special distinction: the first, 
that it to uy the largest in siae, ia rite “Tree of the 
Empeiar of China,*' the second the “ Tree of the King 
of Mongolia," and the third, that of the “Lama King of 
Tibet." In the numth of the serpent (April), these trees 
hear delicato white hloasoma, sweet and {rtgrent. 


At the time of the 8th Dalaf Lama the largest of 
these three Trees went into decay. It was then prophesied 
that Ehnperors of China would cease to be,—a prophesy 
which has seen its fulfilment. 


The New Woman 

The new woman as she is called, has come- 
into existence within the last two decades. She 
is the outcome of the changing times. Wirtes 
Mrs. Kameswaramma in The Twentieth 
Century: 

Two main forces have been responsible in our 
countiy within the last few years to bring about a. 
change in the outlook of the people and for the position 
women are occupying in our society today—education 
and politics. The political movement was responsible 
for brinpng out tliousands of women into active public 
life. This awakening led to the growth of education 
and freedom of thought among the women. 

Throughout the ages there has been a con¬ 
flict between the sexes. Thus, in tlie history 
of the human race, we find that either one sex 
or the otlier has been dominating and the other 
suppressed. But to-day, we see the glimmerings 
of a now order. 

A great disparity in culture between man and 
woman has always brought disaster and social degene¬ 
ration in its wake. In the Grecian society, men were 
very cultured, but women backward; so we find that 
as the women could not be their intellectual com¬ 
panions, society degenerated. A disparity of culture 
between a man and his wife will inevitably lead to 
discontentment for both. 

In our society, though woman has been honoured 
and respected, yet slie was reckoned only in terms of 
wifehood or motherhood. For a number of years now, 
woman has not been thought of as a companion -. hence 
the restrictions placed on women. 

But today, we are breaking away from the tradi¬ 
tion, and the respect shown to a woman on the strength 
of her sex is certainly no rei^ect at all. There is the 
feeling that the value of* a girl lies in her womanhood 
and not in her individuality. This is not equality; 
but trading upon sex. 

Sometimes it is thourtt thai modem woman with 
her centre of interest mifted from home to social T 
service, political work or profession, cannot be as good 
a companion to man as the woman who lives within 
the four walls looking after the home and children. 

The social fabric of the day is changing. 
Woman is released of many of her duties. 

Women are now in a position to play their le^ti- 
mate part in building up the society and the nation. 
Such a life, ftdl of varied and constant interests, emin¬ 
ently fits her to be an excellent companion for man. 
Outside the home she will help men in social and 
political work, and in the home she will be an intelli¬ 
gent mother and wife, less exact^ and boresome. 

So, the woman who is devoting herself to social' 
work or professional work, is a better companion to- 
her husband than the woman who sits idli^ away her- 
time in her home and findi self-«xpreaskmi throu^- 
peeviafanoB. 



Empirical Tests for Democracy 

Dr. Eduard C. Lindcman, in course of a 
•paper on ‘‘ Tlie Roots of Democratic Culture ” 
-oontributcd to The Chrmtian Register, lays 
•down the following tests, among others, for 
democratic culture. • 

(1) I assume in the first place that democratic 
culturi' rests upon an i conontic base and that it can 
flourish only when economic income is beiiiK distril)- 
uled in such manner as to make a rising standard of 
living possible for all people. There can Ite no realistic 

■ democratic culture in a society in which wealth tends 
to concentrate while insecurity and dependence 
oharacteriie the experience of any appreciable pnj- 
porlion of tlu; total population On the basis of this 
sanJentipn'Ve can thus test our behavior by asking if 
we are conacioiwly striving to bring about a greatet 

■ equalization of wealih jind income. If such striving is 
not a part of our daily living, we may then conclude 
that to this extent we are not ))articipating in demo¬ 
cratic culture. 

(2) The structural strength of non-demo<’rntic sii- 
cieties is derived from a sense of unity, and is forti¬ 
fied by conditions of uniformity and regimentation. 
The structural strength of democracy is a dynamic , 
equilibrium which is a derivative of conflict. The 
strength of democracy is comparable to that of the 
arch in architecture: the arch is capable of sustaining 
great weight because its two major elements are jux¬ 
taposed, in conflict.. .The rhythm of democracy is a 
product of conflict and only tho*e can enjoy life in a 

■ democratic culture who are prepared to confront im- 
•ending conflicts, to live in a perpetual atmosphere of 
'd 3 mamio instabfli^. 

(3) Conflict is not in and of itself creative, but 
only through conflicts arc situations demanding chan^ 
precipitated. Sameness produces sameness and dif¬ 
ference produces difference.* In a democratic culture 

■ difference itself is valued because of its disturiui^ 
tendency to challenge the status quo. A democratic 
culture can hence tolerate (rather invite) a wide 
variety of personality types, numerous religions, diver¬ 
gent races, mixed authorities, and regional incon¬ 
sistencies. Democracy is thus latent with innovation, 
filled with surprises. Its logic is pluralistic, open to 
many and diverse consequences. Those who are not 

■ conditioned to enjoy the exciting experiences which 
differences elicit cannot bo happv in a democratic cul¬ 
ture. Those who strive to eliminate difference and to 
annihilate those with whom they differ are obviously 
enemies of democracy. 

(4) In a democratic culture each individual par¬ 
ticipant must feel that the attainment of personal 
-dignity is a possibility for him as well as for all his 
fellows. Hence, in democratic societies there will be 
found a constant tendency to provide an environment 
in whicli individuals may discover and experience the 
sources of dignity. The slave loses his dignity and 
likewise Ills master. The individual who is manipu¬ 
lated by others, who becomes a means for another’s 
.<ends. cannot achieve dignity. Anger and hatred are 


enemies of self-possession and he who is not setf- 
jiossessed is undignified. On the other band, whoever 
experiences affection and fellowship is thereby dignified. 
Prom this discussion it will appear that dignity is con¬ 
ceived to be a quality of worthiness which the in¬ 
dividual cannot acquire by and for himself but only 
by reason of his social relationidiips. This I believe 
to bo true, but the source* of dignity are not single 
but rather diverse. A person has already acquired 
considerable dignity when ho is permitted to perform 
useful work. He becomes self-sustained through his 
labor, and he is dignified by its social value. Paren¬ 
thetically, it is for this reason that work programs for 
persons involuntarily unemployed belong within a demo¬ 
cratic concept of culture. Exploiters, parasites and 
wasters sink to lower and lower levels of esteem and 
lire ultimately discounted. The proper distinction 
tietween leisure and idleness is that the former is 
earned whereas the latter is merely taken. 

Nazism and Communism—Are Thef the 
Same ? 

Writing in the Nom Review, William 
Henry Chamberlain argues that- Nazism and 
Communism are alike in essentials, while 
Maurice Hindus asserts that the two are 
fundamentally opposed, in spite of superficial 
similarities. 

Mr. Chamberlain observes ; 

There is definitely more in common between .lo*-f 
Stalin, Adolf Hiller and Benito Mussolini, than there 
18 between any of these dictators and the political 
leaders of democratic countries. 

Communists m America and elsewhere, obeying 
orders from Moscow, like to appeal for a “united 
front” with demoernts of all shades of opinion against 
Fascism. Clermany in Europe, like Japan in Asia likes 
to pose for the benefit of other countries, as a cham¬ 
pion of conservatism and law and order against 
Bolshevism. But the real “united front” today, as 
regards organisation, methods, ideology, is the com¬ 
munist-fascist united front agmnst the countries that 
retain ^e liberal ideal in politics and economics. 

The structure of government i.s also ama¬ 
zingly similar. 

, The National Socialist Party in Germany, like the 
CommupM Party in Kussia, is the sole leg^ political 
o^anisatbm. Neither of these organisations is a poli¬ 
tical party in the ordinary sense of the word; it is 
rather considered an assembly of the elite, with a 
special mission to rule. At the head of each party is 
a leader, spelled Fuehrer in German and Vozhd In 
Russian. 

While differences and contrasts befthjaa-..., 
the National Socialist and the Soviet regimes 
still exist, they have certainly become less real 
and less important, observes the writer, during 
the last five years. 
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The two reginaeg hiwre been moving toward each 
other, until today the term "Brown Bolshevism” is a 
not inaccurate charaeterisation of the National Socialigt 
system, just as Josef Statin’s increasingly personal 
dioiatoiehip mii^t wdl be described as “red” fascism. 

Consider, first, the changes in Germany. 

Private capitalism lias not been abolished; but the 
state has become immensely the most powerful capital¬ 
ist, regulating foreign trade, dictating prices, wages 
and direetion of investment to industry, bringing pres¬ 
sure on the peasant to raise specific crops and sell them 
at fitted prices 

While Germany is thus becoming more 
proletarian, the Soviet Union is becoming more 
“ bourgeois. " 

The spread in wages and salaries between the higher 
oflSoialdom and the lower-paid workers and peasants 
has widened. Just at the time when tlie Communist 
leaders have advanced the comforting theory that 
classes have been abolished in the Soviet Union, new 
class distinctions, based not on private profit, but on 
differential rewards in the state bureaucracy, are becom¬ 
ing more evident 

Mr. Hindus observes: 

There is no Communism in Russia. Communism 
is only a blue print of a future society toward which 
Russia is aspiring. Under Communism, so runs the 
theory as expounded by Engles and Lenin, there is no 
State. There is onlv the fullest individual freedom. 

The dictstorship therefore is a means to an end— 
to enable the industrial workers l<> obtain and to hold 
power for as long a time as nceeasary to change the 
system of production and distribution and to make 
possible the realisation of Communism 

Russia is a long way from such a realisation, but 
to the Russian, dictatorship and all that it implies is 
an instniment of temporary control. Not so with the 
National Socialists 

True enough, the Soviet Constitution is at present 
mainly a paper document, though three of its baaie 
nghts—to a job, to a vacation on full pay, to an edu¬ 
cation from the grades throuidi the University—are to 
the best of my knowledge in universal application But 
the document is required study in 811 schools, in the 
army, in factories, on eollectivo farms, everywhere that 
people gather for any kind of education 

Because of race theory no hope is held out to the 
Jew in Germany But to the Bolsheviks, because of 
their theory ot clam stmggle and equalisation of classes, 
the kulak is promised restoration to citisenship when 
he has “ roforged ” himself into a new being. We may 
laugh at the word “reforged,” but it is a fact that 
millions have already been restored to citisenship. 

In Russia, the emphasis always is on woman’s 
intellectual equality with men; in Germany Memphasis 
always is on her intellectual inferiority ttPjaien, Not 
a CBiwr in Russia is closed to women. The National 
Socialist slogan, “Thank God we reject women in 
Parliament, on the platform and in state administra¬ 
tion,” has been denounced in Russia as an example irf 
Kaaciat “inhumanity to women," 

Egypt’s New Women 

ft Zoe Rafia Badre writes in Atiia. on Egypt's 
•d' New Women ” and their coniaibution to the 
cause of the «nanoipation of !E^yptian women. 


Mabamb Zaghlci, Pasha 

when Saad Zaghlul Pasha, the leader of the- 
Nationalist Party, was exiled to Malta and later to 
the Seychelle Islands, his wife carried on his work 
with a dignity and courage which entitle her to 
a place on the honor roll of the world’s great women. 
With a quiet though dynamic spirit she delivered stir- 
nng speeches to large delegations of men, who came^ 
from all over Egypt, 

Her accomplishments were unprecedented, and her 
receptions for men constituted an innovation that did 
much to advance the interests of the actual feminist 
movement, which had come into being just before the 
World War, "Femme Nouvelle" (“The New 
Women Society ”), as it was named, consisted of several 
hundred members who represented the brains and cul¬ 
ture of the country. Its aim was to promote and con¬ 
trol the welfare work of the nation, and it established' 
departments such as education, civics and hygiene, 
and opened trade schools and dispensaries. 

Madamb Esther Fahmt Wisba 

In 1919, a promment member of this movement, 
Madame Esther Fahmy Wissa, spoke to three thousand 
men in a well-known Cairo mosque The .^qfarkaWs 
thing about this experience was that despite jer “sex 
and religion—she is a Christian—she was able to obtain 
permission from Uie Sheikh to read from the Bible as 
a first condition of her acceptance of his invitation to 
sjieak in that house of wor^p. 

While negotiations were taking place regarding the 
Anglo-Egyptian Alliance, in 19^, this enthusiastic 
woman, who is intensely patriotic and eager to do all 
she can for the advancement of her fatherland, sent 
a cable from London to Cairo in order to bring before 
the authorities the idea that an Egyptian woman should 
bo represented at the Conference. 

Madams Hooa Cbaeaoci 

Madame Iloda Charaoui, the leader of the Feminist 
Union (m it is known today) and Vice-President of 
the Associated Country Women of the World, repre¬ 
sented Egypt at the International Alliance of Women 
for Suffrage and Equal Citisenship held at Istanbul, 
Turkey, in April, 1935. This eminent personality, who 
has done and is doing a tremendous amount of fine 
work for the emancipation of Egyptian women, holds 
the belief that in the interest of true progress women 
of every nation must advance together, upon lines of 
equality and justice. 

Interested in education and in the youth of her 
land, Madame Hoda Charaoui founded a School of 
Handicrafts, where needlework, embroidery and the 
weaving of carpets are taught to some five himdred 
pupils Apart from the educational value of this 
college, it will help to preserve some of the art and" 
culture of Egypt 

Great process is at present being made in the 
field of education, and the number of new schools for 
girls, both primary and secondary, is oonsiderabie. From 
the secotutety school a girl may continue to the modern 
Cairo University, where eo-education has been estab¬ 
lished. Women are eligible to enter nearly every 
department, and they mow marked intelligenoe and' 
aptitude, many competing successfully with men for 
the highest honors. 

Teaching, journalism and nursing are the most 
popular careers for gprls. Medicine and law come next^ 
and architecture also cdfere some appeal, though the 
number of woman arohiteots is small. At present there 
is nothing which prevents fjvm entering tire engineermgr 
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or agricultural professions, but eo far no girl has applied. 
‘It will be inforesimg to see how the first application 
is received. 

Few girls take up tdephone operating or secretari¬ 
al work ns a s oral ion It is of interest, however, that 
one ti'h'phonist. Mademoiselle Lutfia el Nadi, who 
worked at Almaan -Ainiort, Cairo, was the first Egyptian 
girl to flv solo and is now Egipt’s famous woman pilot. 

The (bneinment eiiiplojs aiiproximalely fort.v-five 
hundred women but they are barred from occupying 
the more imporlutil jiositions. Neverlheless some do 
hold certain executive posts, and there are indications 
that the time is not far distant when there will be 
scope for their m every field. For example, women 
arc to be found employed as censors ot films, and ns 
supervisors of women’s prisons in the Ministry of the 
Iiitmior, and they are doing work in the Ministry of 
Commuiiicalioiis and in the Lnboi Office 

With the opportiimly of so man.v professions and 
occupations to choose from, early marriage, which for 
general ions has been customary for Egyptian girls, is 
no longer the rule In tins connection the feminists 
must be cougmliikitid oil another of their many 
triumphs T,b>jr~demiind that the minimum age fur 
maffhcJft.JlP' fixed at eighteen for men and sixteen for 
’girls was granted 

Baair English 

The following note, which originally 
appeared in the Timm, is reproduced here 
from The Living Age : 

‘ Basie English,’ tlie ingenious linguistic toy of a 
year or two ago, is fast becoming a staple element of 
education in many parts of the globe To Oxford men 
at any rale its advance must appear a little sinister. 
With what they mu.sl regard as the typically under¬ 
hand strategy of a Camliridge don, Mr. C. K Ogden, 
the inventor of basic English, waited till their ttniver- 
sitv Press, at considerable expense,‘had put forth the 
twelve mighty tomes of the New English Dietionarv 
befon* he sot out to undermine the whole edifice with 
his thesis that the English language may be convenient¬ 
ly reduced to 860 words, of which only eighteen are 
verlis He even dared to maintain that the necessary 
vocabulary could be written on a half sheet of not^ 
paper—^whieh will only confimJ his opponents’ suspi¬ 
cions fhst there must be something mean and paltry 
about a man who writes as small as that. They will, 
of course, retort that small minds have always been 


able to express their narrow range of ideas in pidgin 
Fluglish, but are promptly caught in another of these 
dastardly traps. For Mr. Ogden's sophistical diseiples- 
have a tricky habit of pleading their case with great 
eloquence and ingenuity, and only at the end ol the 
article revealing to their entic that, without knowing 
it, he hat, been reading basic English all the tune 

But there will be other objectors to the innovation. 
Tlio very principle of the thing is a menace to many 
vested uilerests; for it demands tliat every writer should 
consider exactly what he wishes to say before cliooamg 
words in which to suy it, and, as a corollary, that those 
words stuill mean exactly the same to Iho ri'adcr as 
they mean to him. Tlic language is therefore quite 
useless in diplomacy. 

Tlicn there is a further drawback ; it looks as if 
basic English will have only one form of words in 
which to say one thing; and then what becomes of 
tliosi eminent Privy Councillors whose dignity requires, 
ns till' Iloiiw' of Commons noted last week, tliat they 
slioulil iicv Cl speak for less than half an hour ? And 
what of the grand oracular style, inherited from Delphi 
by Old Moorc'. .mil in these days developed with siicli 
impressive skill by I he neo-a.'-trological school of the 
weekly press ? Can basic English command that beau¬ 
tiful flexibihlv which always enabled it to adapt itself 
to prior prediction 7 Surely not. 

As for the headline writers, the real molders of 
our tongue, they have passed through and beyond basic 
English; they no longer use any verbs 

It IS all rather disconcerting becnuiy if forcignem 
acvpurc the cuimiug that enables them tq say exactly 
wh.il they mean, while we are couU inplatmg in an* 
exalted, iml less practical, r.tplure the Iranscending 
mugnifici-iicc of the things we say, there is no ({ucation 
lhat they may occasionally steal a inardi on us Ours, 
of course, is the higher pleasure The graduste in baric 
English cannot read Mr, James Joyce. Even Mr Ogden 
docs not contend that his is a literary language. But 
even here a gnawing doubt assails. The prose these 
pcojilf write is sometimes so seductive; is it quite in- 
conciivablc that some day a genius, whose native langu¬ 
age is perhaps Maori or Bniilu, may find it possible 
to write great poetry in basic English ? And then 
comes the most insidious doubt of all : may it not 
already have been done 7 Who dare say it is impossi¬ 
ble to find somewhere in the works of one of our more 
exact and limpid iiocts, say Wordsworth or Hmisman, 
some poem of whieh the vocabulary falls entindy within 
the limits of the 860 words 7 
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WAR COMES 

" By GOPAL HALDAR 


a 


Wab i& come. It Ih no ■jurpribe to anybody. For 
months and years the nightmare of war has 
been sitting over (he civilized world. It is come 
at last as the fulfilment of that cruellest of 
wars, the ‘war of nerves’; it is come as the 
climax to the long and brutal exhibitions of 
‘ looalized wars ’ which marked these years. 

In fact, we have been living in the midst of 
war all the time. Nations of the world eonspired 
for it as early as 1918 at the Palace of Versailles. 
Peace was crucified even before she could 
breathe out of the trenches. “ The war to end 
war,” the war to “ make the world safe for demo¬ 
cracy,” the war for " self-determination of 
smaller nations,” had that cynical transforma¬ 
tion that airy idealism and BealpoUtik 
combined to make. Peace was designed to 
generate what war might have worked off—the 
faith in the killing power of man. It was never 
allowed by the war-wise to be discarded after 
1914-1918 . The world was given no respite by 
its politicians : the llus«ian Revolutionary Wars, 
the Polish adventure on the Soviet, the Greco- 
Turkish wars did not allow even ‘ a breathing 
time'. Before the debris could be cleared, the 
eontending forces of the century had been born— 
the Stiviet and Fascism. The League lapsed, 
and Abyssinia, Manchuria, Spain, China, and 
lastly Albania paved the path for the War 
Lord to tread. 

The Road to War 

But “ Peace ” hath its victories—thanks to 
Hitler. Himself a monument of this “Peace,” 
he demonstrated how “ peaceful viictories ” are 
to be gamed under the order. The Cartheginian 
Peace terms of 1918, the War Indemnity run¬ 
ning into ‘ astronomical fig'Tcs, ’ the occupation 
of Saar, the era of disin , humiliation and 
impoverishment effectively ensured for the Era 
of Hate that brought Hitler to power Demo¬ 
cracies hailed the Fascist Dict^idillaps as the 
saviours of civilization. The Oinilfar frame¬ 
work of social mechanism was abandoned for a 
totalitarian regimentation of all life: only the 
content mattered, the retention of the basic 
structure of our society. The Rhineland, the 
'^Austrian adventure, the Czecho-Slovakian 
metory of Hitler quickly transformed the 
Nazi objective of " Ein Volk, Ein Reich, 
Ein Fuehrer," into the one of " Grossdeuteh- 
land” and “ Lebensraum." The accents were 


becoming clearer; the Voice of the Lord spoke : 

“ We must have raw materials, we must have 
our colonies, we must have a redivision of the 
world. ” It was the voice of the Neo- 
Imperialists—^the same voice that spoke from 
Potsdam,—a neo-Kaiserism was born with a 
new plea fof ' a spot in the sun. ’ And Demo¬ 
cracy, Peace and Self-determination again must 
be fought for. How history repeats itself 1 

Post—Munich Pbepakations 

So, war has now overtaken the world. 
Danzig and the Corridor have proved to be the 
immediate cause of the same... But nobody 
would be so blind as to believe that? tiK^ was the 
real point at issue. Hitler’s would tfcen be a"^ 
very “ modest ” demand : to recover Danzig, 
which was German, and to secure a passage to 
Eastern Prussia, which w'as cut off from the 
Reich by the Corridor. He would even agree 
to a plebiscite for this part a year after he 
would occupy it. But even Mr. Chamberlain 
would not put any credit in the word of the 
German Fuehrer. Austria was a memory; but 
Munich was a record that had burnt into the 
conscience of men. Diplomatically, Munich had 
cost Great Britain and France the respect and 
reliance of the Balkan and Baltic peoples; it had 
driven them to the Nazi-Fascist side; it had 
been openly characterised by America, the voice 
of which counted, as a betrayal of the third 
great democracy in Europe by the two great 
democracies. It had, however, served a purpose 
w'hieh it was also designed to secure. Britain 
at Munich bargained for time; and' though the 
vast military resources of the Czechs raised the 
fighting strength of the Nazis higher than ever, 
the incomparably superior resources of Britain 
have placed British defences in an unassailable 
position now. 

Moscow Pact Hastens War 
The Armament Budget of Britain was 
resented by the Nazis. Britain had the largest 
navy; the German navy was yet to be bom, so 
to say. The British Army made steady but 
energetic progress in modernization and 
mechanization. But the highest record of 
advance was to be noted in Air and particularly 
in Air Defence, the weakness in which was 
the cause of, accoiding to some, the Munich 
“ betrayal." Here, as on the eve of the war 
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British Reaction 1 to India’s Demand 
For Freedom 

On Germany attacking Poland and the 
consequent outbreak of war in Europe in which 
Britain and France have sided with Poland, 
His Excellency the Viceroy said on September 
last m the course of a broadcast, message from 
Simla to the people of India; 

“What faces us today is the s^eguarding of princi¬ 
ples vital to the future of humanity, principles of 
international justice and international morality, the 
principle that civilized man must agree to settle dispntea 
between nations by reanon and not by force, the principle 
that in the affairs of men the law of the jungle, the i^l 
of the strongest, irrespective of right and jnstioe, cannot 
be allowed to prevail. To fail to take up this challenge 
would be to destroy for mankind any hope of true jffo- 
greas and true development. So long as this eroel and 
ruthless thing is in the world, there can be no freedom 
of the spirit for humanity. 

ImitA's Task 

“Nowhere do these great principles mean more than 
m India There is no country that valnes them more 
highly dtan India, and none that has at aH times been 
more concerned to safeguard them. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment in entering the war have done so irith no selfish 
aims. They have done so to safeguard vital principles 
acting aU humanity; to ensure the orderly progress of 
dviliation; to see that disputes are settled beWeen 
nations, not by the arbitrament of force, but by equitable 
and peaceful means. ‘Ihey have spared no effmrt to avoid 
the Mamity that now threatens the world. 

“In a cause such as this the whole-hearted sym¬ 
pathy and the support of all in this great counm, 
whether in Biitiah India or in the Indian Stato, wiU, 
I am certain, be forthcoming without distinction of class, 
of creed, of race, or of political patty. 

T am confident that on a iuf in which all that is 


most precious and most significant in the civiliza¬ 
tion of the modem world stands m peril, India will make 
her contribution on the side of human freedom os against 
the rule of force, and will play a part worthy of her place 
among the great nations and the historic, civilizations of 
the world.”— A. P. 

The Viceroy’s appeal, on which we com¬ 
mented in our last issue, evoked wide res¬ 
ponse. At the same time it was pointed out 
that in order to enable tiie people oi India to 
co-operate with Britain whole-heartedly and 
enthusiastically they should be placed in a 
position to feel that they were working as free 
men for the cause of world freedom and world 
democracy. For example, on the 8th of 
September last Rabindranath Tagore, P. C. Ray, 
Manmathanath Mukherjee, Nilratan Siroar, 
B. C. Chatterjee, Syamaprasad Mookerjee, S. N. 
Banerjee, N. K. Basu, N. C. Chatterjee, and 
Ramananda Chatterjee issued a etat^ent 
(reproduced in our last number) of which the 
first few sentences and concluding passage are 
quoted below: 

“ At this supreme critis which tbrettens not individual 
countries alone but the entile fabrie of civilizatioB, the 
duty of India is clear. Her sympaffiies an ndth Poland. 
She must stand by Britain and r^at the disastrous poBcy 
of dominatiou by foron. No Indian would detln even in 
his own conntry’s interest that England ahould lose the 
battle for freedom she is figfrtliig today. In that contin¬ 
gency the reaHsadan of udian independence will be 
retarded. In^a will then have to start a new dupsey of 
slavery under fresh alien dmmnation.” 

“A new outlook is required of Btitabi tovmdt fridin. 
'We ere ourselvee without freedom and it it not in h uman 
natun tw a people in bondage to feel iny real aidundtam 
for figh^ vtt the liberty of any foreign country nidese 
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Hay know thi* trill lead to their own emancipation. We 
W)r dlia not in a apirit of haw bargain or for raiaing 
conttQvmrsiea at a tiine when unity is essential. But we 
Gonilder it of aapieme importance that England and India 
Aonld know each other’s mind without reservation. When 
We speak of Justice to India oi refer specially to Bengal, 
we stand pledged to the same righteous cause for which 
England, France and Poland are fighting today. For the 
sake of the peace of the world England should not miss 
this great opportunity for establisliing ever-lasting friend¬ 
ship with India by restoring self-rule to her in order that 
a tree India may freely render all possible help for the 
preservation of democracy.”— V. P. 

We gave expression to similar views 
earlier still in Prahssl. 

Among the organizutionh which either 
issued statements or passed resolutions with 
reference to the Viceroy’s message, the Indian 
National Congress is undoubtedly the most 
important, the most powerful and the most 
representative of all sections of the people of 
India. In the course of tlie long statement 
which the Congress Working Committee issued 
on the 14th September last on th(' situation 
created by the war, occur the following 
paragraphs : 

“The true measure of democracy is the ending of 
Imperialism and Fascism alike and the aggression that 
has accompanied them in the past and the present. Only 
on that basis con a new order be built up. In the struggle 
for that new world order the Committee are eager and 
desirous to help in every way, but the Committee cannot 
associate themselves or offer any co-operation in a wai 
which is conducted on imperialist lines and which is 
meant to consolidate imperialism in India and elsewhere. 

“ In view, however, of the gravity of the occasion and 
the fact that the pace of events during the last few days 
has often been swifter than the working of men’s minds 
the Committee desire to take no final derision at this 
stage so as to allow for t^ full elucidation of the issues 
at stake, the real objectivA aimed at and the position of 
India in the present and in the future. The Working 
Committee, therefore, invite the British Government to 
declare in unequivocal terms what their war aims are 
in regard to democracy and imperialism and the new 
order that is envisaged in portioular, how these aims are 
going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the 
present. Do they include the treatment of India as a 
free nation whose policy will be guided in accordance 
with the wishes of nor people ? 

“A dear dedaration ahont the future pledging the 
Government to the ending of Imperialism and Fascism 
alike will be welooiaad by the jmple of all countries, 
hut it is far more imTOrtant to give immediate effect to 
it to the largest possible extent, for only this will con¬ 
vince the people that the declaration is meant to be 
lunoured. The teal test of any declaration is its applica- 
tion in the present, for it is the present that will govern 
action today and give shape to the foture.” 

_,p.y*Evidentlv the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee’s invitation to the British Government 
to make a declaration on the lines indicated 
above has not been liked by the powers titat 
be in Britain, as the House of Lords debate on 


Indian affairs on the 27th September last 
shows. In the course of that debate 

Lord Snell called attention to the statement on the 
situation in India made yesterday on behalf of the Gov¬ 
ernment, and said that his first word was that it was 
necessary that “ we should not over-estimate the serious¬ 
ness of the attitude which the Congress party has thought 
it right to assume.” 

Lord Snell was lor uuder-estmiating the 
seriousness of tlie Congress attitude, obviously 
because the people’s representatives in the 
legislative bodies in India ha\(‘ no control over 
Defence arrangements and Defence expenditure 
But perhaps Lord Snell has subsequently levised 
his estimate, as the following Reuter’s message 
would seem to .show : 

London, Oct. 4. 

Lord Snell took up the question of India during the 
debate in the House of Lords on yesleiday’< statement on 
it. ‘ I am glad to see,’ said he, ‘ that ifc" Vu eroy has st en 
Gongress leaders, and 1 have some hope thu. Hv enofer- 
ences and an understanding ol the difficulties t.iese mav 
be lessened. India is very desiious to help in the fight 
for freedom and democracy and wants to feci that it is a 
partner in the enterprise as a democratic partner. The 
contribution which India made during the last war was 
of the greatest value, ^e ought to see that no false 
pride on our part prevents India from making a contribu¬ 
tion of equal value at the present time.' [Italics ours.— 
Eo., M. «.] 

In the Lords debate on the 27th September, 
Lord Snell proceeded : 

It is natural that they would wish to take advanuge 
of this crisis to further their own political claims. These 
claims are not new., They are part of a very old pro¬ 
gramme, and these claims are now being merely re¬ 
stated. 

We have all been encouraged bv what has happened 
since the India Act was passed, h has shown a sense of 
producing rising statesmanship and an experience of 
administration, which ia going to be of increasing value 
both to India and the Empire. TTiis will undoubtedly pro¬ 
duce episodes; but these will be overcome. Every month’s 
experience gained is something to the common advantage. 

We understand the anxiety of the Indian people about 
their political situation. We have always wished Self- 
government in India to grow; but there is a time, or rather 
there are times, when to pause in demands is really to 
progress more quickly than by hurrying on where you 
cannot see deiuly. 

We understand the British imperialists’ 
step-by-step argi^ent, which insists on the 
‘ progressive reoMsation of responsible govern¬ 
ment’ and on rigorously controlling the pace 
of progress so that the full attainment of self- 
rule may be relegated to the indefinitely distant 
future. British imperialists and their political 
kindred may not be able to “ see clearly,” but 
Indian nationalists of different politioal schools 
do see clearly. Parts of India came under 
British rule in the eifditeenth century. We are 
now in the penultimate year of tiie fourth 
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decade of the twentieth. But efen now' an 
'■ invitation ’’ to the British (lovernment to 
definitely declare their intentions in relation to 
India is “harrying on,” according to the very 
pingressivc British people ! 

I have no right other than that of an old worker for 
India's freedom to advise the Indians at the present time. 
They are able, loyal and sincere men. But we have also 
social plans of our own which we have bad to suspend. 
We shall not forget them when the lime comes; hut the 
ihst things have to be put forward first. And so llie first 
thing now before us all in every part o^lhe world where 
free men exist is to deal with lawless aggression, so that 
free men everywhere may feel that they can continue to 
live in a free world. India will share in these great 
benefits, and I am sure that the Indian people will know 
in these circumstances what to do. 

If Indians are “able, loyal and sincere 
men,” why not allow them to be self-ruling ? 

Brite’^-hhli suspended her social plans 
and ■“enall not forget them w'hen the time 
comes.” Similarly we Indians have our social 
plans and may suspend them. But as “first 
things have to be put forward first,” as the 
fight for Poland’s freedom is indirectly a fight 
for Britain’s own freedom, too, and as this 
fight is not a social plan hut a political first 
fihing, Britain has not suspended it. Similarly 
India’s endeavour for freedom is a political 
first thing and cannot be suspended. 

Lord Snell is quite right in observing that 
“ the first thing now before us in every part 
of the world where free men exist is to deal 
with lawless aggression, so that free men 
everywhere may feel that they can continue to 
live in a free woi'ld.” Indian nationalists want 
to make sure that they live in a “part of the 
world where free men exist,” so that they may 
be able, in partnership* with other free men, 
“ to deal with lawless aggression ” and “ feel 
that they can continue to live in a free world.” 
But Lord Snell uses the future tense with 
reference to India, becaus(' he knows that India 
is not a “part of the world where free men 
exist.” He wants India to have faith in his 
promise that she “ will share in these great 
benefits.” But when the Government of India 
Bill was debated upon in the British parlia¬ 
ment and attention was drawn to some unful¬ 
filled promises of some British statesmen, 
including some ministers and of some British 
sovereigns, too, some members of that august 
body, in both Houses, said without being con¬ 
tradicted that no one, not even a British 
sovereign, was entitled to make a promise which 
Parliament was bound to fulfil; it was Parlia¬ 
ment itself whidi could make a promise which 
it would be bound to keep. 


Lord Crewe aaid that the more knowledge he obtahud 
of Indian affaire the greater become hia admiration ud 
affection for India. [How nice 11 “ It is no surpriae to 
me or to anybody actiuainted with the rahfect that India’a 
voice rang out clearly in support of the principles on behalf 
of which we have been unhappily forced into war, 

I Because India wants those principles to be observed in 
her case, too.] The attitude of the Indian Piinees and 
Rulers of States has been clearly indicated,” 

The follffwing extract from the Congress 
Working Committee’s statement is a fitting 
oommentary on the attitude of the Indian 
Princes and Eulers of States : 

The Working Committee have noted that many Rulers 
of Indian States have offered their services and resoiiroet 
and expressed their desire to support the cause of demo¬ 
cracy in Enrope. If they must make their profeoriont in 
favour of democracy abroad sincere, tbe Committee would 
suggest that their first eononrn should be the introduction 
of democracy within tbeir own Stales in which today un¬ 
diluted autocracy reigns supreme. 

But let US take anotlicr bit from the 
Lord’s debate. 

Lord Crewe continued; Lord Zetland has alluded 
to the fact that in some tpiartcrs there' has been a Reposi¬ 
tion towards a conditional form of agreement with the 
British Government—condiiionsl on certaiD political 
advantages to be acquired in future. I can say confident¬ 
ly that in every case attempts to secure hypothetical ad¬ 
vantages under conditions of war are radicrily mistakeit 
when they are made by political Allies. During the last 
war, I know of no advantage to those who made such on 
attempt, nor, indeed, to the general cause of the victor 
or to the establishment of sound results to the victor. 

But whatever might have been the result 
of “conditional forms of agreement," tbe free 
gift of £100 millions which India made during 
the last war and other similar imeonditiondl 
help which India gave' must have certainly 
brought W great advantages. Ixird Crewe 
could have easily mentioned them and can do 
so still. 

Lord ZetlantPs Reply to Congress 
“Invitation” For a Declaration of 
Intentions Regarding India, 

Eeplying to the debate on Indian affairs in 
the House of Lords on the 27th September, 
Lord Zetland, Secretary of State for India, 
said : 

Lord Snell has said that it is natural, though rather 
ill-timed, that the leaders of the Congress riiould take this 
opportunity of reaseerting their claims towards a fuller 
form of Self-government than they at present possess. I 
quite appreciate tbe fact that it is natural. I know •many 
of the l^ers of the Congress movement. They are nuui 
who ore animated by burning patriotism; and they do, 
I think, sometimes a little lose sight, while lifring tfadr 
eyes to the stars, of die practical difficulties which stand 
in the way on the gronnd at their feet. 

But iRile I am ready to admit that it may be notnnd 
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dut ther ihgald tilu thi* ooeasioo to re-emphasize their 
al»hw» 1 cannot hel|> expreedng the feeling that it is 
eeacwhat usloitannte that they should have chosen this 
tiM to nattert thea claims. 

The leaders of the Oongress want, not “ a 
fuller form of self-government than they at 
present possess,” but complete self-rule, which 
is a different thing. But it appears that Lord 
Zetland thinks that even a fuller form of 
self-government than what India has at 
present—say, the Dominion form, is a remote 
star in the act of gazing at which luminary 
the Congress star-gazers may fall into some 
unnoticed chasm at their feet 1 It is not easy 
to agree with his lordship here. 

He thinks the re-assertion of Congress 
claims is inopportune. It is not quite easy 
to discover when it may be convenient for 
Britain to listen to India’s (Aairns. When 
peace reigns, Indians do not find Britishers 
eager to do so. For example, when the 
Government of India Bill was discussed in 
Parliament in peace time, it was solemnly 
asserted that the term Dominion Status could 
not be inserted in that masterpiece of legisla¬ 
tive drafting because that expression was 
incapable of definition. So, it comes to this 
that in peace time Britain is indifferent to 
India’s claims,—•to put it mildly, and in war 
time it is inopportune for India to press her 
claims. 

Ijord Zetland continued : 

I ttr that for more teatona than one. 

Bbitisb Tsmferaiixnt 

I think the Biitiah people are very anaceptible to 
treatment which they regard as honourable and appro- 
jnfate to a particular ooeasiou. I think they would be 
Tory much more willing when the time comet to listen 
to claims made to them than if they were animated by a 
spirit of resentment at the choosing of such an occasion 
for taking action which may be calculated to be embarrass¬ 
ing to them in their life and death struggle. 

His lordship thinks it would be embarrass¬ 
ing to Britain even to consider India’s claims 
at present. We beg to be excused for holding 
a different opinion. We submit that if Britain 
now treated India in practice as an equal 
partner, she would ijet more help and more 
enthusiastic co-operation from India than 
otherwise. 

We do not see why there should be any 
spirit of resentment. Indians do not want to 
put.obstacles in iiie way of Britain’s efforts to 
obtain victory. They want, on the contrary, 
to be placed in a position to help Britain 
whole-heartedly. What Congress has done is 
neither dishonourable nor mappropriate to the 
oooadon. 


Lord Zetland is a scholar and a well-read * 
man. It may be according to his reading of 
history that imperialistic masters of dependent 
nations have usually granted political rights or 
freedom to the latter out of pure generosity 
when they have been humoured and have been 
pleased with the good behaviour of their 
subjects but not otherwise. But we mean no 
offence when we say that that is not our reading 
of history. 

Proceeding his 'lordship observed ; 

I am sorry for a further reason. 1 agreed with Lord 
Snell when he pointed out tlut it was of tremendous 
advantage to India that there was now a tremendous 
number of ardent Indian nationalists who had the advant¬ 
age of experience in the octnal work of administration. 

Il would he a calamity if such men were at this time 
withdrawn from Governinent in the provinces. They have 
shown that they are capable of dealing with the problema 
which face them in their country; •ami-'hey have co¬ 
operated in an admirable spirit with the Govenycrs with 
whom they have been associated, I have nothing but praise 
for the manner in which, up to now, they have co-operated 
in carrying through measures which have been necessitated 
by the outbreak of war. 

So I say that I think that the time has been ili-chosen 
by the leaders uf the Conpess for a reiteration of their 
claims. 

The experienced nationalist ministers of 
the Congress party do not long to withdraw 
from Government. They are willing to remain 
associated with the Governors if they can do so 
consistently with their political convictions 
and aspirations. Englishmen should under¬ 
stand that others may have political convic¬ 
tions different from theirs and that it is just 
possible that it is not an eternal law of nature 
that every one must always consult the con¬ 
venience of Britain. 

Concluding, Lord -Zetland said ; 

I am not for the moment in a position to give any 
further information with regard to the diacuwiona that 
ate tokingjilace between the Governor-General and Indian 
leaders. The Governor-General had a long talk yester¬ 
day with Mr. GamBii, and he is proposing to see—indeed, 
he may actually be engaging in discussion at this moment 
with—the leader of the All-India Muriim League. It is 
his intention to discuss matters with other leaders in the 
course of the next few days, and we can only hope that, 
u a result of a frank and free exchange of views between 
the GovemorGeneral and the leaders of the political 
pKties in India, wo may find that they will co-operate 
with UB in a taak the aim of which they entirely approve 
of. There it not the smallest doubt that from one end 
of India to the other, there is a growing appreciation of 
the neoesaity for uprooting and destroying once •{«; all the 
form of goTernment which haa been reqionaihle fw bring¬ 
ing upen mankind this great calainity.--'Botier. 

His lordship is absolutely right that there 
is such appreciation in ibis country. India is 
irreconcilably against Hitlerism. In addition, 
the Congress, the National Liberal Federation 
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and other truly nationalist organisations in 
India have been condemning imperialism for 
years. 

Mahatma Gandhi Defends 
Congress Stand 

The debate in the House of Londe on 
Indian affairs to which our foregoing notes 
relate took place on the 27th September last. 
Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement on it 
which was sent to the dailies by the Associated 
Press of India and was published by them. It 
i.s reproduced below from Harijm of October 
7, 1939. 

An advance copy of Reuter’^ summary of the Lords’ 
debate on Indian afiairs has been shown to me. Perhaps 
silence o.i my part at this juncture would be a distinct 
disservice bo,lh-to India and England. I was unprepared 
foi the old familiar flavour in the debate in the shape 
of drawing comparisons unflattering to the Congress. I 
maintain that the Congress is an all-inclusive body. 
Without offence to anybody it can be said of it that it 
IB the one body that has represented for over half-a- 
cenlury without a rival the vast masses of India irres¬ 
pective of class or creed. It has not a single interest 
opposed to that of the Mussalmans or that of the people 
of the Stales. Recent years have shown unmistakably 
that the Congress represents beyond doubt the interests 
of the people of the States. It is that organization 
which has asked for a clear definition of the British 
intentions. If the British are fighting for the freedom 
of all then their representatives have to state in the 
clearest possible terms that the freedom of India it 
necessarily included in the war turn. The content of 
such freedom can only be decided by Indians and them 
alone. Surely it is wrong for Lord %tland to complain, 
as he does, though in gentle terms, that the Congress 
should at this juncture, when Britain is engaged in a life 
and death struggle, ask for a clear declaration of British 
intentions I suggest that the Congress has dune 
nothing strange or less than shonouraMe in asking for 
such a declaratian. Only a free India’s help ia of value. 
And the Congress has every right to know that it can go 
to the people and tell them that at the end of the 
war India’s status as an independent country ia as much 
assured as that of Great Britain. As a Mend of the 
British, I therefore, appeal to English statesmen that 
they will forget the old language of imperialists and open 
a new chapter for all those who have been held under 
imperial bondage. 

Segaon, 

.28th September, 1939 

We accord our full support to Mahatmaji’s 
defence of the Congress ^and. 

Some have called in question the representa¬ 
tive character of the Congi^s as stated by 
Idahatmaii. We do not diink that he has 
claimed or will elaim that the Congress repre¬ 
sents eveiybody. What he means is that no 
oUe in India is debarred from becoming a 
member of that organization because of his 
naoe, teligioB, caste, tmeupation, language. 


class, and the like. It ia not an “ all-inclusivo 
body ” literally, but it may be all-inclusive. 
It is all-inclusive m posse, though not in esse. 
It is certainly without a rival. Gandbiji is 
also right in saying tliat “it has not a single 
interest opposed to that of the Mussalmans 
or that of the people of the States.” 

There is one omission in his statement, 
which may or may not be deliberate. He does 
not say that “ it [the Congress] has not a 
single interest opposed to that of the ” Hindus. 
That could not have been said truthfully. For 
the praetical acceptance of the Communal 
Deci.sion by the Congress is opposed to the 
interest of the Hindus. For this reason 
Hindus individually or collectively are entitled 
to say tliat the Congress does not represent the 
Hindus in all its opinions, principles and 
activities. But that is no justification for 
minimizing its importance. We have never 
supported all its views and activities. 'We 
have eriticized it whenever we have felt it 
inecessary to do so. But we cannot justify 
general and sweeping attacks on it on this crucial 
occasion. So far as we can ascertain Hindu 
opinion, it is undoubtedly in favour of India 
having full freedom. 

“The Servant of India ” on “ Running 
Down The Congress ” 

The Servant of India of Poona, which is 
a and the leading Liberal organ, writes as 
follows in its issue of October 5 under the cap¬ 
tion “ Suicidal ”: 

There are occaeiona when acme people can serve 
their conntry better by their silence than by their state¬ 
ments. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Cowssji Jahangir 
and Messrs. V. D. Savaikar, N. C. Kelkar, Jamnadas 
Mehta and B. R. Ambedkar issued a statement on the 
2nd inst., on the eve of the interview which the Viceroy 
was to have with the Congress leaders, repudiating 
Mahatma Gandhi’s claim that the Congress spoke for all 
communities in India, and warning the Viceroy against 
accepting the claim. On the question which is the 
subject-matter of negotiatious between the Viceroy and 
the Congress leaders there can be but litde differ¬ 
ence of opinion between these leaders and the Congress. 
If there were any serious differences, they might have 
pointed out what they were and present^ their own 
views. It would not make much differenoe with whom 
the Viceroy negotiated as long as the terms were suit- 
factory. And if these leaders feared that the Congress 
would deviate from the right path, they might haw in- 
dicUed the tight path, Imd even repudiated in advance 
any wide deviation therefrom. 

Instead, ther have taken the unfortunate course of 
running down the Coagrese by accusing it of making 
false pretences, being insincere and unreliable, autocratie 
and fascist, and of having no majority of voters behind 
it If an or any of these econsations be 'weB-foanded, 
the appeal liat to tba elsctoraie and not to the Vloney. 
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Ib piaforiiv the ehergen to the Viceroy, these leadere 
hare betrayed only tbebr petty jcaloueiee and personal 
piques, umrorthy m the great cause and the great occa- 
doii. Ertu Mr. Jinnah may be ashamed of them! 

Some Brifish Press Opinions On 
India’s Dtesirc For Freedom 

The following message gives the Manchester 
OtMrdian’a opinion on India’s attitude to the 
war; 

London, Sept. 30. 

“Without exception, leaders of Indian thought and 
affairs have accepted the cause for vrhich this country 
is engaged in war as their own,” says The Manchester 
Guardian. “Mr. Gandhi's personal decision—“What 
will India’s deliverance be worth if En^and and France 
fal]”—has perhaps been the most moving of the many 
signs of Indian generosity. 

“That spirit calls for a dear recognition on this side 
that leaders of India find themselves in an honest 


would be no consolation for not getting it even 
from Britain. Would it? And we may be 
permitted to add that no power other than 
that of India herself can secure freedom for 
India. 

The Daily Herald has spoken as all lovers 
of freedom ought to. 

The Manchester Gvardlim’e strong plea for 
Indian freedom in one of its leaders is sum¬ 
marized by Reuter in a London cable of the 
3rd October, Which is printed below. 

London, Oct. 3. 

In the struggle which hes before us, says The 
Manchester Guardian in a leader, the whole-hearted 
support ol the people of India may well be of vital 
assistance both materially, through men, money and 
materials, and morally, 1^ proving to the world that 
England is not fighting oppression with bondage in her 
own house. 

I he 


diTe'mmar"'rhere are W patriotic Indians who do not The sponlMeons expressions of sympilhy fi.r 
heartily dislike the slowness of “deliverance” even if they Bntish cause that have come from Indian leaclers of 


f' 


heartily i. . 

accept the need for prudence. In making common 
cause with England in her fight against ndked imperial¬ 
ism and for the preservation of democracy, it is only 
natural that Indians should wish to see more clearly the 
course of vanisWng Imperialism and expanding demo¬ 
cracy on which thdr country is embarked.’*— Reuter. 

The opinions of the Star and of the Daily 
HeraM are given below. 

London, Oct. 3. 

Under the caption “Gandhi seventy” the “Slat” says 
that the doctrine which Mr. Gandhi displayed, rather 
than preached throughout his seventy years of life, 
seems more other-wordly than ever today. The state of 
the world is a poor birthday present for the apostle of 
non-violence. “We need no converting to his horror of 
the use of violence tetween men. That is what we aie 
^hting, though we are driven to the use of force. 
India wants more democracy. So do we all and that 
is what wo are %hting for. Democrats here will sym¬ 
pathise with democrats in India in hoping t^t the war 
will give them more freedom and not less. Certainly if 
they cannot get if from Britain they cannot even hope 
for it from any other Power.” 

The DaUy Berdd in a leader wants tr know whether 
Britain is fighting a genuine battle for democracy or a 
lUfiv w«r 01 nval imperitlibms once agsin ftftd adds if 
Britain can convince the Congress leaders that our alle¬ 
giance to democracy ia genuine then free and enthu¬ 
siastic siippun of 3S0 million people will be given to 
us throughout the war, Lot the British Government 
therefore agree to grant straightaway the fulleal piwible 
measure of responsibility at the Centre to Indies elected 
leaders. We have never yet repaid in full the sacrifice# 
made by Indians in the allied cause between 1914-18, 
— Renter. 

It may be that Britain wante “ more 
• democracy, ” as India does. But India_ will be 
glad to have even tiie small amount of it which 
Britain has and exchange lots with her I How 
the war will emtomatneaUy give ua more frro- 
dom is not dear to ua. Asauming that no other 
Power than Britain can j^e iia freedom, that 


every persuasion must not mislead us into taking India’s 
support for granted before India's support has been sought 
and won .... 

But if the messages of sympathy that have so far been 
available only in summaries are read in full text, it will 
be found in every case that Indians have not gone farther 
than to offer Britain an opportunity of gaining their sup¬ 
port .... 

If Britain is fighting to save Democracy and establish 
a new world order India would gladly join in the struggle, 
but if the war should turn out to be aimed at the defence 
of imperialist pobsessions, India could take no part in it. 
Thus the ingress invites the British Government to 
declare its war aims regarding Democracy and Imperialism 
and state how these aims will he applied to India now. 

The few curt remarks by Lord Zetland in the House 
of Lords have been the only public response so far to an 
offer that is nothing less than a historic opportunity. It 
is impossible to bedieve that the Government, for all iu 
urgent pre-ocoupationa, can mean to leave unanswered the 
frank appeal of a body .^hat is able to make or mar 
India’s contribution to the world.— Reuter. 

Under the caption “ India—^the Test Ques¬ 
tion ” the Nev> Statemian and Nation has the 
following in one of its leading articles: 

Britain cannot Uuntly re^ct the Congress demands 
nor d^ay her answer, and equally mere verbal promises 
will be unavailing. Fortunately, the unacceptable scheme 
of federation has been postponed. 'What then can we do? 
Among our war aims, after consulting recognised leaders, 
we must include, in words acceptable to them, an und^- 
standing to establish their democratic freedom as a nation 
con&roiling her own destinies. This must carry a pledge 
admitting her like the Dominions as equal partner in the 
bulling of a new world order, 

Meanwhile, it is easy without any constitutional 
changes to realise icsponsible self-govemment at the 
Centre immediately. It is unnecessary to bind the Vioer^ 
to how to the opinion of India’s eleetM representatives; in 
fact let him do so. It is unaedessary to define the status 
of India’s xeaponaible Ministers; in fact it would suffice 
to appoint some to the Viceroy’s Cooncil: when they are 
appoint^, let hdm accept their advice. It ndfbt he 
a^saUe to dissolve the preseht Assembly and conduci 
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British Reaction 1 to India’s Demand 
For Freedom 

On Germany attacking Poland and the 
consequent outbreak of war in Europe in which 
Britain and France have sided with Poland, 
His Excellency the Viceroy said on September 
last m the course of a broadcast, message from 
Simla to the people of India; 

“What faces us today is the s^eguarding of princi¬ 
ples vital to the future of humanity, principles of 
international justice and international morality, the 
principle that civilized man must agree to settle dispntea 
between nations by reanon and not by force, the principle 
that in the affairs of men the law of the jungle, the i^l 
of the strongest, irrespective of right and jnstioe, cannot 
be allowed to prevail. To fail to take up this challenge 
would be to destroy for mankind any hope of true jffo- 
greas and true development. So long as this eroel and 
ruthless thing is in the world, there can be no freedom 
of the spirit for humanity. 

ImitA's Task 

“Nowhere do these great principles mean more than 
m India There is no country that valnes them more 
highly dtan India, and none that has at aH times been 
more concerned to safeguard them. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment in entering the war have done so irith no selfish 
aims. They have done so to safeguard vital principles 
acting aU humanity; to ensure the orderly progress of 
dviliation; to see that disputes are settled beWeen 
nations, not by the arbitrament of force, but by equitable 
and peaceful means. ‘Ihey have spared no effmrt to avoid 
the Mamity that now threatens the world. 

“In a cause such as this the whole-hearted sym¬ 
pathy and the support of all in this great counm, 
whether in Biitiah India or in the Indian Stato, wiU, 
I am certain, be forthcoming without distinction of class, 
of creed, of race, or of political patty. 

T am confident that on a iuf in which all that is 


most precious and most significant in the civiliza¬ 
tion of the modem world stands m peril, India will make 
her contribution on the side of human freedom os against 
the rule of force, and will play a part worthy of her place 
among the great nations and the historic, civilizations of 
the world.”— A. P. 

The Viceroy’s appeal, on which we com¬ 
mented in our last issue, evoked wide res¬ 
ponse. At the same time it was pointed out 
that in order to enable tiie people oi India to 
co-operate with Britain whole-heartedly and 
enthusiastically they should be placed in a 
position to feel that they were working as free 
men for the cause of world freedom and world 
democracy. For example, on the 8th of 
September last Rabindranath Tagore, P. C. Ray, 
Manmathanath Mukherjee, Nilratan Siroar, 
B. C. Chatterjee, Syamaprasad Mookerjee, S. N. 
Banerjee, N. K. Basu, N. C. Chatterjee, and 
Ramananda Chatterjee issued a etat^ent 
(reproduced in our last number) of which the 
first few sentences and concluding passage are 
quoted below: 

“ At this supreme critis which tbrettens not individual 
countries alone but the entile fabrie of civilizatioB, the 
duty of India is clear. Her sympaffiies an ndth Poland. 
She must stand by Britain and r^at the disastrous poBcy 
of dominatiou by foron. No Indian would detln even in 
his own conntry’s interest that England ahould lose the 
battle for freedom she is figfrtliig today. In that contin¬ 
gency the reaHsadan of udian independence will be 
retarded. In^a will then have to start a new dupsey of 
slavery under fresh alien dmmnation.” 

“A new outlook is required of Btitabi tovmdt fridin. 
'We ere ourselvee without freedom and it it not in h uman 
natun tw a people in bondage to feel iny real aidundtam 
for figh^ vtt the liberty of any foreign country nidese 
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Hay know thi* trill lead to their own emancipation. We 
W)r dlia not in a apirit of haw bargain or for raiaing 
conttQvmrsiea at a tiine when unity is essential. But we 
Gonilder it of aapieme importance that England and India 
Aonld know each other’s mind without reservation. When 
We speak of Justice to India oi refer specially to Bengal, 
we stand pledged to the same righteous cause for which 
England, France and Poland are fighting today. For the 
sake of the peace of the world England should not miss 
this great opportunity for establisliing ever-lasting friend¬ 
ship with India by restoring self-rule to her in order that 
a tree India may freely render all possible help for the 
preservation of democracy.”— V. P. 

We gave expression to similar views 
earlier still in Prahssl. 

Among the organizutionh which either 
issued statements or passed resolutions with 
reference to the Viceroy’s message, the Indian 
National Congress is undoubtedly the most 
important, the most powerful and the most 
representative of all sections of the people of 
India. In the course of tlie long statement 
which the Congress Working Committee issued 
on the 14th September last on th(' situation 
created by the war, occur the following 
paragraphs : 

“The true measure of democracy is the ending of 
Imperialism and Fascism alike and the aggression that 
has accompanied them in the past and the present. Only 
on that basis con a new order be built up. In the struggle 
for that new world order the Committee are eager and 
desirous to help in every way, but the Committee cannot 
associate themselves or offer any co-operation in a wai 
which is conducted on imperialist lines and which is 
meant to consolidate imperialism in India and elsewhere. 

“ In view, however, of the gravity of the occasion and 
the fact that the pace of events during the last few days 
has often been swifter than the working of men’s minds 
the Committee desire to take no final derision at this 
stage so as to allow for t^ full elucidation of the issues 
at stake, the real objectivA aimed at and the position of 
India in the present and in the future. The Working 
Committee, therefore, invite the British Government to 
declare in unequivocal terms what their war aims are 
in regard to democracy and imperialism and the new 
order that is envisaged in portioular, how these aims are 
going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the 
present. Do they include the treatment of India as a 
free nation whose policy will be guided in accordance 
with the wishes of nor people ? 

“A dear dedaration ahont the future pledging the 
Government to the ending of Imperialism and Fascism 
alike will be welooiaad by the jmple of all countries, 
hut it is far more imTOrtant to give immediate effect to 
it to the largest possible extent, for only this will con¬ 
vince the people that the declaration is meant to be 
lunoured. The teal test of any declaration is its applica- 
tion in the present, for it is the present that will govern 
action today and give shape to the foture.” 

_,p.y*Evidentlv the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee’s invitation to the British Government 
to make a declaration on the lines indicated 
above has not been liked by the powers titat 
be in Britain, as the House of Lords debate on 


Indian affairs on the 27th September last 
shows. In the course of that debate 

Lord Snell called attention to the statement on the 
situation in India made yesterday on behalf of the Gov¬ 
ernment, and said that his first word was that it was 
necessary that “ we should not over-estimate the serious¬ 
ness of the attitude which the Congress party has thought 
it right to assume.” 

Lord Snell was lor uuder-estmiating the 
seriousness of tlie Congress attitude, obviously 
because the people’s representatives in the 
legislative bodies in India ha\(‘ no control over 
Defence arrangements and Defence expenditure 
But perhaps Lord Snell has subsequently levised 
his estimate, as the following Reuter’s message 
would seem to .show : 

London, Oct. 4. 

Lord Snell took up the question of India during the 
debate in the House of Lords on yesleiday’< statement on 
it. ‘ I am glad to see,’ said he, ‘ that ifc" Vu eroy has st en 
Gongress leaders, and 1 have some hope thu. Hv enofer- 
ences and an understanding ol the difficulties t.iese mav 
be lessened. India is very desiious to help in the fight 
for freedom and democracy and wants to feci that it is a 
partner in the enterprise as a democratic partner. The 
contribution which India made during the last war was 
of the greatest value, ^e ought to see that no false 
pride on our part prevents India from making a contribu¬ 
tion of equal value at the present time.' [Italics ours.— 
Eo., M. «.] 

In the Lords debate on the 27th September, 
Lord Snell proceeded : 

It is natural that they would wish to take advanuge 
of this crisis to further their own political claims. These 
claims are not new., They are part of a very old pro¬ 
gramme, and these claims are now being merely re¬ 
stated. 

We have all been encouraged bv what has happened 
since the India Act was passed, h has shown a sense of 
producing rising statesmanship and an experience of 
administration, which ia going to be of increasing value 
both to India and the Empire. TTiis will undoubtedly pro¬ 
duce episodes; but these will be overcome. Every month’s 
experience gained is something to the common advantage. 

We understand the anxiety of the Indian people about 
their political situation. We have always wished Self- 
government in India to grow; but there is a time, or rather 
there are times, when to pause in demands is really to 
progress more quickly than by hurrying on where you 
cannot see deiuly. 

We understand the British imperialists’ 
step-by-step argi^ent, which insists on the 
‘ progressive reoMsation of responsible govern¬ 
ment’ and on rigorously controlling the pace 
of progress so that the full attainment of self- 
rule may be relegated to the indefinitely distant 
future. British imperialists and their political 
kindred may not be able to “ see clearly,” but 
Indian nationalists of different politioal schools 
do see clearly. Parts of India came under 
British rule in the eifditeenth century. We are 
now in the penultimate year of tiie fourth 
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decade of the twentieth. But efen now' an 
'■ invitation ’’ to the British (lovernment to 
definitely declare their intentions in relation to 
India is “harrying on,” according to the very 
pingressivc British people ! 

I have no right other than that of an old worker for 
India's freedom to advise the Indians at the present time. 
They are able, loyal and sincere men. But we have also 
social plans of our own which we have bad to suspend. 
We shall not forget them when the lime comes; hut the 
ihst things have to be put forward first. And so llie first 
thing now before us all in every part o^lhe world where 
free men exist is to deal with lawless aggression, so that 
free men everywhere may feel that they can continue to 
live in a free world. India will share in these great 
benefits, and I am sure that the Indian people will know 
in these circumstances what to do. 

If Indians are “able, loyal and sincere 
men,” why not allow them to be self-ruling ? 

Brite’^-hhli suspended her social plans 
and ■“enall not forget them w'hen the time 
comes.” Similarly we Indians have our social 
plans and may suspend them. But as “first 
things have to be put forward first,” as the 
fight for Poland’s freedom is indirectly a fight 
for Britain’s own freedom, too, and as this 
fight is not a social plan hut a political first 
fihing, Britain has not suspended it. Similarly 
India’s endeavour for freedom is a political 
first thing and cannot be suspended. 

Lord Snell is quite right in observing that 
“ the first thing now before us in every part 
of the world where free men exist is to deal 
with lawless aggression, so that free men 
everywhere may feel that they can continue to 
live in a free woi'ld.” Indian nationalists want 
to make sure that they live in a “part of the 
world where free men exist,” so that they may 
be able, in partnership* with other free men, 
“ to deal with lawless aggression ” and “ feel 
that they can continue to live in a free world.” 
But Lord Snell uses the future tense with 
reference to India, becaus(' he knows that India 
is not a “part of the world where free men 
exist.” He wants India to have faith in his 
promise that she “ will share in these great 
benefits.” But when the Government of India 
Bill was debated upon in the British parlia¬ 
ment and attention was drawn to some unful¬ 
filled promises of some British statesmen, 
including some ministers and of some British 
sovereigns, too, some members of that august 
body, in both Houses, said without being con¬ 
tradicted that no one, not even a British 
sovereign, was entitled to make a promise which 
Parliament was bound to fulfil; it was Parlia¬ 
ment itself whidi could make a promise which 
it would be bound to keep. 


Lord Crewe aaid that the more knowledge he obtahud 
of Indian affaire the greater become hia admiration ud 
affection for India. [How nice 11 “ It is no surpriae to 
me or to anybody actiuainted with the rahfect that India’a 
voice rang out clearly in support of the principles on behalf 
of which we have been unhappily forced into war, 

I Because India wants those principles to be observed in 
her case, too.] The attitude of the Indian Piinees and 
Rulers of States has been clearly indicated,” 

The follffwing extract from the Congress 
Working Committee’s statement is a fitting 
oommentary on the attitude of the Indian 
Princes and Eulers of States : 

The Working Committee have noted that many Rulers 
of Indian States have offered their services and resoiiroet 
and expressed their desire to support the cause of demo¬ 
cracy in Enrope. If they must make their profeoriont in 
favour of democracy abroad sincere, tbe Committee would 
suggest that their first eononrn should be the introduction 
of democracy within tbeir own Stales in which today un¬ 
diluted autocracy reigns supreme. 

But let US take anotlicr bit from the 
Lord’s debate. 

Lord Crewe continued; Lord Zetland has alluded 
to the fact that in some tpiartcrs there' has been a Reposi¬ 
tion towards a conditional form of agreement with the 
British Government—condiiionsl on certaiD political 
advantages to be acquired in future. I can say confident¬ 
ly that in every case attempts to secure hypothetical ad¬ 
vantages under conditions of war are radicrily mistakeit 
when they are made by political Allies. During the last 
war, I know of no advantage to those who made such on 
attempt, nor, indeed, to the general cause of the victor 
or to the establishment of sound results to the victor. 

But whatever might have been the result 
of “conditional forms of agreement," tbe free 
gift of £100 millions which India made during 
the last war and other similar imeonditiondl 
help which India gave' must have certainly 
brought W great advantages. Ixird Crewe 
could have easily mentioned them and can do 
so still. 

Lord ZetlantPs Reply to Congress 
“Invitation” For a Declaration of 
Intentions Regarding India, 

Eeplying to the debate on Indian affairs in 
the House of Lords on the 27th September, 
Lord Zetland, Secretary of State for India, 
said : 

Lord Snell has said that it is natural, though rather 
ill-timed, that the leaders of the Congress riiould take this 
opportunity of reaseerting their claims towards a fuller 
form of Self-government than they at present possess. I 
quite appreciate tbe fact that it is natural. I know •many 
of the l^ers of the Congress movement. They are nuui 
who ore animated by burning patriotism; and they do, 
I think, sometimes a little lose sight, while lifring tfadr 
eyes to the stars, of die practical difficulties which stand 
in the way on the gronnd at their feet. 

But iRile I am ready to admit that it may be notnnd 
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dut ther ihgald tilu thi* ooeasioo to re-emphasize their 
al»hw» 1 cannot hel|> expreedng the feeling that it is 
eeacwhat usloitannte that they should have chosen this 
tiM to nattert thea claims. 

The leaders of the Oongress want, not “ a 
fuller form of self-government than they at 
present possess,” but complete self-rule, which 
is a different thing. But it appears that Lord 
Zetland thinks that even a fuller form of 
self-government than what India has at 
present—say, the Dominion form, is a remote 
star in the act of gazing at which luminary 
the Congress star-gazers may fall into some 
unnoticed chasm at their feet 1 It is not easy 
to agree with his lordship here. 

He thinks the re-assertion of Congress 
claims is inopportune. It is not quite easy 
to discover when it may be convenient for 
Britain to listen to India’s (Aairns. When 
peace reigns, Indians do not find Britishers 
eager to do so. For example, when the 
Government of India Bill was discussed in 
Parliament in peace time, it was solemnly 
asserted that the term Dominion Status could 
not be inserted in that masterpiece of legisla¬ 
tive drafting because that expression was 
incapable of definition. So, it comes to this 
that in peace time Britain is indifferent to 
India’s claims,—•to put it mildly, and in war 
time it is inopportune for India to press her 
claims. 

Ijord Zetland continued : 

I ttr that for more teatona than one. 

Bbitisb Tsmferaiixnt 

I think the Biitiah people are very anaceptible to 
treatment which they regard as honourable and appro- 
jnfate to a particular ooeasiou. I think they would be 
Tory much more willing when the time comet to listen 
to claims made to them than if they were animated by a 
spirit of resentment at the choosing of such an occasion 
for taking action which may be calculated to be embarrass¬ 
ing to them in their life and death struggle. 

His lordship thinks it would be embarrass¬ 
ing to Britain even to consider India’s claims 
at present. We beg to be excused for holding 
a different opinion. We submit that if Britain 
now treated India in practice as an equal 
partner, she would ijet more help and more 
enthusiastic co-operation from India than 
otherwise. 

We do not see why there should be any 
spirit of resentment. Indians do not want to 
put.obstacles in iiie way of Britain’s efforts to 
obtain victory. They want, on the contrary, 
to be placed in a position to help Britain 
whole-heartedly. What Congress has done is 
neither dishonourable nor mappropriate to the 
oooadon. 


Lord Zetland is a scholar and a well-read * 
man. It may be according to his reading of 
history that imperialistic masters of dependent 
nations have usually granted political rights or 
freedom to the latter out of pure generosity 
when they have been humoured and have been 
pleased with the good behaviour of their 
subjects but not otherwise. But we mean no 
offence when we say that that is not our reading 
of history. 

Proceeding his 'lordship observed ; 

I am sorry for a further reason. 1 agreed with Lord 
Snell when he pointed out tlut it was of tremendous 
advantage to India that there was now a tremendous 
number of ardent Indian nationalists who had the advant¬ 
age of experience in the octnal work of administration. 

Il would he a calamity if such men were at this time 
withdrawn from Governinent in the provinces. They have 
shown that they are capable of dealing with the problema 
which face them in their country; •ami-'hey have co¬ 
operated in an admirable spirit with the Govenycrs with 
whom they have been associated, I have nothing but praise 
for the manner in which, up to now, they have co-operated 
in carrying through measures which have been necessitated 
by the outbreak of war. 

So I say that I think that the time has been ili-chosen 
by the leaders uf the Conpess for a reiteration of their 
claims. 

The experienced nationalist ministers of 
the Congress party do not long to withdraw 
from Government. They are willing to remain 
associated with the Governors if they can do so 
consistently with their political convictions 
and aspirations. Englishmen should under¬ 
stand that others may have political convic¬ 
tions different from theirs and that it is just 
possible that it is not an eternal law of nature 
that every one must always consult the con¬ 
venience of Britain. 

Concluding, Lord -Zetland said ; 

I am not for the moment in a position to give any 
further information with regard to the diacuwiona that 
ate tokingjilace between the Governor-General and Indian 
leaders. The Governor-General had a long talk yester¬ 
day with Mr. GamBii, and he is proposing to see—indeed, 
he may actually be engaging in discussion at this moment 
with—the leader of the All-India Muriim League. It is 
his intention to discuss matters with other leaders in the 
course of the next few days, and we can only hope that, 
u a result of a frank and free exchange of views between 
the GovemorGeneral and the leaders of the political 
pKties in India, wo may find that they will co-operate 
with UB in a taak the aim of which they entirely approve 
of. There it not the smallest doubt that from one end 
of India to the other, there is a growing appreciation of 
the neoesaity for uprooting and destroying once •{«; all the 
form of goTernment which haa been reqionaihle fw bring¬ 
ing upen mankind this great calainity.--'Botier. 

His lordship is absolutely right that there 
is such appreciation in ibis country. India is 
irreconcilably against Hitlerism. In addition, 
the Congress, the National Liberal Federation 
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and other truly nationalist organisations in 
India have been condemning imperialism for 
years. 

Mahatma Gandhi Defends 
Congress Stand 

The debate in the House of Londe on 
Indian affairs to which our foregoing notes 
relate took place on the 27th September last. 
Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement on it 
which was sent to the dailies by the Associated 
Press of India and was published by them. It 
i.s reproduced below from Harijm of October 
7, 1939. 

An advance copy of Reuter’^ summary of the Lords’ 
debate on Indian afiairs has been shown to me. Perhaps 
silence o.i my part at this juncture would be a distinct 
disservice bo,lh-to India and England. I was unprepared 
foi the old familiar flavour in the debate in the shape 
of drawing comparisons unflattering to the Congress. I 
maintain that the Congress is an all-inclusive body. 
Without offence to anybody it can be said of it that it 
IB the one body that has represented for over half-a- 
cenlury without a rival the vast masses of India irres¬ 
pective of class or creed. It has not a single interest 
opposed to that of the Mussalmans or that of the people 
of the Stales. Recent years have shown unmistakably 
that the Congress represents beyond doubt the interests 
of the people of the States. It is that organization 
which has asked for a clear definition of the British 
intentions. If the British are fighting for the freedom 
of all then their representatives have to state in the 
clearest possible terms that the freedom of India it 
necessarily included in the war turn. The content of 
such freedom can only be decided by Indians and them 
alone. Surely it is wrong for Lord %tland to complain, 
as he does, though in gentle terms, that the Congress 
should at this juncture, when Britain is engaged in a life 
and death struggle, ask for a clear declaration of British 
intentions I suggest that the Congress has dune 
nothing strange or less than shonouraMe in asking for 
such a declaratian. Only a free India’s help ia of value. 
And the Congress has every right to know that it can go 
to the people and tell them that at the end of the 
war India’s status as an independent country ia as much 
assured as that of Great Britain. As a Mend of the 
British, I therefore, appeal to English statesmen that 
they will forget the old language of imperialists and open 
a new chapter for all those who have been held under 
imperial bondage. 

Segaon, 

.28th September, 1939 

We accord our full support to Mahatmaji’s 
defence of the Congress ^and. 

Some have called in question the representa¬ 
tive character of the Congi^s as stated by 
Idahatmaii. We do not diink that he has 
claimed or will elaim that the Congress repre¬ 
sents eveiybody. What he means is that no 
oUe in India is debarred from becoming a 
member of that organization because of his 
naoe, teligioB, caste, tmeupation, language. 


class, and the like. It ia not an “ all-inclusivo 
body ” literally, but it may be all-inclusive. 
It is all-inclusive m posse, though not in esse. 
It is certainly without a rival. Gandbiji is 
also right in saying tliat “it has not a single 
interest opposed to that of the Mussalmans 
or that of the people of the States.” 

There is one omission in his statement, 
which may or may not be deliberate. He does 
not say that “ it [the Congress] has not a 
single interest opposed to that of the ” Hindus. 
That could not have been said truthfully. For 
the praetical acceptance of the Communal 
Deci.sion by the Congress is opposed to the 
interest of the Hindus. For this reason 
Hindus individually or collectively are entitled 
to say tliat the Congress does not represent the 
Hindus in all its opinions, principles and 
activities. But that is no justification for 
minimizing its importance. We have never 
supported all its views and activities. 'We 
have eriticized it whenever we have felt it 
inecessary to do so. But we cannot justify 
general and sweeping attacks on it on this crucial 
occasion. So far as we can ascertain Hindu 
opinion, it is undoubtedly in favour of India 
having full freedom. 

“The Servant of India ” on “ Running 
Down The Congress ” 

The Servant of India of Poona, which is 
a and the leading Liberal organ, writes as 
follows in its issue of October 5 under the cap¬ 
tion “ Suicidal ”: 

There are occaeiona when acme people can serve 
their conntry better by their silence than by their state¬ 
ments. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Cowssji Jahangir 
and Messrs. V. D. Savaikar, N. C. Kelkar, Jamnadas 
Mehta and B. R. Ambedkar issued a statement on the 
2nd inst., on the eve of the interview which the Viceroy 
was to have with the Congress leaders, repudiating 
Mahatma Gandhi’s claim that the Congress spoke for all 
communities in India, and warning the Viceroy against 
accepting the claim. On the question which is the 
subject-matter of negotiatious between the Viceroy and 
the Congress leaders there can be but litde differ¬ 
ence of opinion between these leaders and the Congress. 
If there were any serious differences, they might have 
pointed out what they were and present^ their own 
views. It would not make much differenoe with whom 
the Viceroy negotiated as long as the terms were suit- 
factory. And if these leaders feared that the Congress 
would deviate from the right path, they might haw in- 
dicUed the tight path, Imd even repudiated in advance 
any wide deviation therefrom. 

Instead, ther have taken the unfortunate course of 
running down the Coagrese by accusing it of making 
false pretences, being insincere and unreliable, autocratie 
and fascist, and of having no majority of voters behind 
it If an or any of these econsations be 'weB-foanded, 
the appeal liat to tba elsctoraie and not to the Vloney. 
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Ib piaforiiv the ehergen to the Viceroy, these leadere 
hare betrayed only tbebr petty jcaloueiee and personal 
piques, umrorthy m the great cause and the great occa- 
doii. Ertu Mr. Jinnah may be ashamed of them! 

Some Brifish Press Opinions On 
India’s Dtesirc For Freedom 

The following message gives the Manchester 
OtMrdian’a opinion on India’s attitude to the 
war; 

London, Sept. 30. 

“Without exception, leaders of Indian thought and 
affairs have accepted the cause for vrhich this country 
is engaged in war as their own,” says The Manchester 
Guardian. “Mr. Gandhi's personal decision—“What 
will India’s deliverance be worth if En^and and France 
fal]”—has perhaps been the most moving of the many 
signs of Indian generosity. 

“That spirit calls for a dear recognition on this side 
that leaders of India find themselves in an honest 


would be no consolation for not getting it even 
from Britain. Would it? And we may be 
permitted to add that no power other than 
that of India herself can secure freedom for 
India. 

The Daily Herald has spoken as all lovers 
of freedom ought to. 

The Manchester Gvardlim’e strong plea for 
Indian freedom in one of its leaders is sum¬ 
marized by Reuter in a London cable of the 
3rd October, Which is printed below. 

London, Oct. 3. 

In the struggle which hes before us, says The 
Manchester Guardian in a leader, the whole-hearted 
support ol the people of India may well be of vital 
assistance both materially, through men, money and 
materials, and morally, 1^ proving to the world that 
England is not fighting oppression with bondage in her 
own house. 

I he 


diTe'mmar"'rhere are W patriotic Indians who do not The sponlMeons expressions of sympilhy fi.r 
heartily dislike the slowness of “deliverance” even if they Bntish cause that have come from Indian leaclers of 


f' 


heartily i. . 

accept the need for prudence. In making common 
cause with England in her fight against ndked imperial¬ 
ism and for the preservation of democracy, it is only 
natural that Indians should wish to see more clearly the 
course of vanisWng Imperialism and expanding demo¬ 
cracy on which thdr country is embarked.’*— Reuter. 

The opinions of the Star and of the Daily 
HeraM are given below. 

London, Oct. 3. 

Under the caption “Gandhi seventy” the “Slat” says 
that the doctrine which Mr. Gandhi displayed, rather 
than preached throughout his seventy years of life, 
seems more other-wordly than ever today. The state of 
the world is a poor birthday present for the apostle of 
non-violence. “We need no converting to his horror of 
the use of violence tetween men. That is what we aie 
^hting, though we are driven to the use of force. 
India wants more democracy. So do we all and that 
is what wo are %hting for. Democrats here will sym¬ 
pathise with democrats in India in hoping t^t the war 
will give them more freedom and not less. Certainly if 
they cannot get if from Britain they cannot even hope 
for it from any other Power.” 

The DaUy Berdd in a leader wants tr know whether 
Britain is fighting a genuine battle for democracy or a 
lUfiv w«r 01 nval imperitlibms once agsin ftftd adds if 
Britain can convince the Congress leaders that our alle¬ 
giance to democracy ia genuine then free and enthu¬ 
siastic siippun of 3S0 million people will be given to 
us throughout the war, Lot the British Government 
therefore agree to grant straightaway the fulleal piwible 
measure of responsibility at the Centre to Indies elected 
leaders. We have never yet repaid in full the sacrifice# 
made by Indians in the allied cause between 1914-18, 
— Renter. 

It may be that Britain wante “ more 
• democracy, ” as India does. But India_ will be 
glad to have even tiie small amount of it which 
Britain has and exchange lots with her I How 
the war will emtomatneaUy give ua more frro- 
dom is not dear to ua. Asauming that no other 
Power than Britain can j^e iia freedom, that 


every persuasion must not mislead us into taking India’s 
support for granted before India's support has been sought 
and won .... 

But if the messages of sympathy that have so far been 
available only in summaries are read in full text, it will 
be found in every case that Indians have not gone farther 
than to offer Britain an opportunity of gaining their sup¬ 
port .... 

If Britain is fighting to save Democracy and establish 
a new world order India would gladly join in the struggle, 
but if the war should turn out to be aimed at the defence 
of imperialist pobsessions, India could take no part in it. 
Thus the ingress invites the British Government to 
declare its war aims regarding Democracy and Imperialism 
and state how these aims will he applied to India now. 

The few curt remarks by Lord Zetland in the House 
of Lords have been the only public response so far to an 
offer that is nothing less than a historic opportunity. It 
is impossible to bedieve that the Government, for all iu 
urgent pre-ocoupationa, can mean to leave unanswered the 
frank appeal of a body .^hat is able to make or mar 
India’s contribution to the world.— Reuter. 

Under the caption “ India—^the Test Ques¬ 
tion ” the Nev> Statemian and Nation has the 
following in one of its leading articles: 

Britain cannot Uuntly re^ct the Congress demands 
nor d^ay her answer, and equally mere verbal promises 
will be unavailing. Fortunately, the unacceptable scheme 
of federation has been postponed. 'What then can we do? 
Among our war aims, after consulting recognised leaders, 
we must include, in words acceptable to them, an und^- 
standing to establish their democratic freedom as a nation 
con&roiling her own destinies. This must carry a pledge 
admitting her like the Dominions as equal partner in the 
bulling of a new world order, 

Meanwhile, it is easy without any constitutional 
changes to realise icsponsible self-govemment at the 
Centre immediately. It is unnecessary to bind the Vioer^ 
to how to the opinion of India’s eleetM representatives; in 
fact let him do so. It is unaedessary to define the status 
of India’s xeaponaible Ministers; in fact it would suffice 
to appoint some to the Viceroy’s Cooncil: when they are 
appoint^, let hdm accept their advice. It ndfbt he 
a^saUe to dissolve the preseht Assembly and conduci 
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new election! under the existing provincial franchise. The 
briefest amending Act will be sofident. 

But if we are brave enough to face the act of faith, 
let us not spoil it by a timid choice of second rate men. 
There is only one man who could lead India in the new 
path. Second only to Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Nehru enjoys 
India’s trust and respect. The Congress has named him 
its leader in the present emergency. By making him 
Premier in fact, if not in name, we should not only win 
India; we should startle the world into belief in our 
sincerity. 

From Washington to Moscow, every neutral is asking 
the question that India has posed; is this war for the 
Imperial staiiu quo or a new democratic world order ? 
Not to-day, but months and years hence, our answer may 
decide the issue of this war. If we give India liberty, 
we shall win the leadership of all the free peoples; but 
if we must meet a rebel India with coercion, will anyone 
in Europe and America mistake us for champions of 
democracy ? 

The New Statesman and Nation has pointed 
out one wax which Britain can practically 
evince eincere sympathy with Intlia’s desiie 
for freedom. As regards its buggestion that 
Pandit .Tawaharlal Nehru should be made do 
facto premier of India, we doubt whether he 
will accept the premiership of a central govern¬ 
ment constituted in the way suggested by it. 

The News Chronide takes the Congress 
stand seriously. 

London, Oct. 10. 

“In lecent years there has been a steady advance 
towards the goal of Indian Self-government” says The 
News Chronicle, “but there are still obstacles to be 
cleared away and the vigour wherewith we go about (bis 
task will be taken in India and elsewhere as a measure 
of our sincerity in the present struggle. No time should 
he lost in seeking with Congress a generous solution of 
outstanding problems.”— Reuter. 

The Times reads a homily to the Congress 
but knows that it cannot be trifled with. 

“It would be the greatest of pities if the present 
attitude of the Congress party were to obscure the fact 
that Indian opinion in Congress ranks and elsewhere is 
wholly hostile and aggressive to Nazism and that India 
has shown magnificent loyalty to the common cause,” savs 
The Times in a leader entitled “India and the War.” 

Referring to the statement by the Working Committee 
of the Congress party regarding British war aims. The 
Times says, “The leaders of the Working Committee to 
vriiich Mr. Gandhi does not belong do not follow him in 
advocating unconditional co-operation of the Congress 
party with the Government of India. They evidently hope 
to extrut political profit from the sitnation by inducing 
the British Government to make further constitutional 
concessions in the shape of modifications of reforms ” 

It would be trifling with the meanings of 
words to say, as The Times does, that Mahatma 
Gandhi advocates unconditional co-operation 
of the Congress party with the Government of 
India. That ^^ndon paper would do well to re¬ 
read Gandhiji’s defence of the Congress stand 
in reply to Lord Zetland’s eritioism thereof. 


Take also the Mahatma’s message to the British 
people through the Manchester Gmrdian. 

The message says: ‘It will be the most serioui 
tragedy of this tragic war. if Britain were found to fail 
in the very first test of sincerity of her professions about 
democracy. Do those declarations, or do they not include 
full freedom for India according to the wishes uf her 
people ? This is a very simple and elementary question 
asked by the Congress. The Congress has a right to ask 
that question. I hope that the answer will he as it is 
expected by the Congress and, let me say, by all those who 
wish well of Great Britain. ’— A.PJ. 

That is not advocacy of unconditional co¬ 
operation. 

The Times proceeds ; 

“It is unfortunate that although in India opinion is 
united in condemning the aggressions of which Poland 
and other countries have been the victim, although Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru has sent a message to Warsaw recording 
his party’s sympathy with the gallant defenders, Nazi 
propagandists should bo able to repieaent the attitude of 
the Working Committee as a demonstration in Germany’s 
favour. [It is not the fault of the Working Committee that 
the Nazis misinterpret its attitude. Why cannot the 
B. B. C. counteiact Nazi propaganda by a correct inter- 
pietatiun of the Congress demand? Ed.. M. R.I It 
eertainly contrasts with tlie generous offers of aid and 
co-operation which the Government of India have received 
from the Princes and with the spirited attitude of the 
Premiers of the Moslem Provinces of the Punjab, Bengal 
and Sind.” 

Of course, the princes and the Moslem pre¬ 
miers are the British imperialists’ prize-boys. 
And their offer of co-operation is “ uncondition¬ 
al, ” because they can continue to have the 
patronage of imperialist Britain but not of a 
Britain actually democratic in her relations 
with India. So they need not ask Britain to 
act democratically with regard to India. 

But, The Times continues, 

“At the same time, it would neither be Just nor 
politic to iffltore the manifesto of the Working Committee. 

“The viceroy has made no such miitake. Hia taric 
is difficult and delicate, but there is widespread belief in 
bis ability to solve the problem.” 

It is not out of generosity that the Con¬ 
gress caimot be and is not being ignored;—^it 
has to be reckoned with. 

“ *1116 problem will not be solved merely by com¬ 
pliance with the wishes of tbe Working Committee. ’The 
British Government cannot bind themselvee to concede to 
the Indian Congress Party what would amount to a 
monopoly of representation of Indian political opinion. 
Such undertaking would constitute an inJuKice to othw 
and very important Indian intereata, the Moslem community 
among them. ’The course now urged upon Government 
would be exposed to adJHiona] criticism of being 
constitutionally improper.” 

Any attempt to pit other parties and 
interests against the Congress is bound to fail 
in the long run. The Crogress does not want 
any txmeettion to it of the monopoly of re- 
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“ If the English Were to Withdraw 
All of a Sudden—" 

The concluding paragraph of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s article on “ The Fiction of Majority ” 
ih Harijan for October 21, 1939, has not 
received adequate attention in the press or on 
the public platform—^perhaps because it states 
facts and expresses opinions which numerous 
politically-minded Indians do not find it 
pleasant to face and would fain shut their eyes 
to. It runs as follows;— 

“ Consider for one moment what can happen if the 
Engliah were to withdraw all of a sudden and there was 
no foreign usurper to rule. It may be said that the 
Punjabis, be they Muslima, Sijdhs or others, will OTerrun 
India. It is highly likely that the Gurkhas will throw 
in their lot with the Punjabis. Assume further that non- 
Punjabi Muslims will make common cause with the 
PanjaUs. Where will the Congressmen composed chiefly 
of ffindus be ? If they are stiU truly non-violent, they 
will be left unmolested by the warriors. Congressmen 
wont’t want to divide power with the warriors but wll 
refuse to let them exploit their unarmed countrymen. 
Thus if anriiody has cause to keep the British rule for 
protection from the stronger element, it is the Congress¬ 
men and riiose Hindus and others who are represent^ by 
the Congress. The question, therefore, resolves itself into 
not who is numoically superior but who is stronger. 
Surely there is only one answer. Those who raise the cry 
of minority in danger have nothing to fear from the so- 
called nujority wUch is merely a pap« majority and 
whiidi in any event is ineffective because it is w^ in 
the military sense. Paradoxical as it may appear, it it 
literally true that the so-called minorities' fear has some' 
bottmn only so long as the weak majority has the backing 
of the Bri^ bayonets to enaUe it to {day at democracy. 
But the Biitiah power wiU, so long as it mioeees, suocess- 
fuBy play ooe against die other calling the parries by 


whatever names it pleaves. And this process need not 
be dishonest. They may honestly believe that so long as 
theie are rival claims put up, they must remain in India 
in response to a call from God to hold the'balance evenly 
between them. Only that way bes not Democracy but 
Fascism, Nazism, Bolshevism and Impeiialism, all facets 
of the doctrine of ‘Might is Right.’ I would fain hope 
that this war will change values. It can only do so, if 
India is recognized as independent and if that Indiai 
represents unadulterated non-violence on the political 
field.” 

Mahatma Gandhi has asked the public to 
consider a situation which, if it really arose, 
would be very serious indeed and would require 
the people of India to be prepared for it before¬ 
hand if possible. But it does not seem probable 
that the English would withdraw from India 
aU of a sudden, unless it were found abrolutcly 
necessary for all British soldiers and citriliane 
to leave India and go to England for defending 
it from the attack of some powerful enemy or 
enemies. That is not a likefy contin^ncy. 

As for voluntary withf^wal in response 
to India’s desire for freedom, Mahatma Gandhi 
has himself written in the same article from 
which we have quoted above:— 

“It would be honest to tty that the Britirii deuia 
to bold India yet awhile. There will be nothing wrong 
in each a derire. India la a oonqueet. Conqueets are 
net eurtendered except when the conquered eucccMfuIly 
rebel, or under an awakened conaeience the conqueror 
tepmita of the conmeat, or 'when the conquered tenitory 
oeaaea to he a pvantable Concern. I had hoped and ariU 
hope that the British, haring become war-weaty and 
sickened over the mad daughter involved in the prewnt 
wir, would want to riaae it at die earlicit poaeiUe ^ment 
by being above batgri in every respect m Usomato ie 
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leoptct of India. Thi* can never be, so long as they 
hold India in bondage.” 

There h&a not been any successful re¬ 
bellion on the part of Indians, nor is any in 
sight, even of the non-violent variety. ITie 
■ majority of Britisliers do not repent of the 
conquest under an awakened) conscience. And 
India is still so far from being an unprofitable 
concern that monopolies have been practically 
given to British shareholders of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, etc., and every care has 
‘been taken in the Government of India Act 
(tilde the chapter on Discriminations) to pre¬ 
serve British ascendancy in the Indian economic 
field. So there is no immediate or near pros- 
liect of British withdrawal from India, sudden 
or gradual. 

Whether, if the English withdrew all of a 
sudden and there was no foreign usurper to 
rule, there would be any probability of the 
situation being what Gamliiji has assumed it 
may be, we are not in a position to assert. But 
it is not entirely unlikely. 

Gandhiji has mentioned) three circumstanc¬ 
es wliieh may lead to Britishers leaving India 

has not mentionexl a fourth possible 
cause of Britain losing and leaving India, 
viz., its being wrested from British hands 
by some powerful foreigp nation hostile 
to Britain. There are three sudh possible 
enemies, of whom Russia is the nearest 
to India and the most powerful. But just now 
Britain does not appear to be thinking of 
Russia as a probable invader of India. Germany 
once had and may still have a covetous eye 
on this country. But at present she requires 
all her strength and resources to defend herself 
and keep What she has already got. As fur 
Japan, China must for some time yet to come 
occupy all her attention. 

Hence at present there is no probability 
cither of Briti^rs leaving India voluntarily 
all of a sudden or of some other foreign nation 
taking their place. But if they did really 
withdraw voluntarily from India all of a 
sudden, India's own military strength, apart 
from tliat of the British garrison, is not such 
as to enable her to ward off all attacks of 
hostile foreign nations. 

From some favourable opinions expressed 
in a few British newspapers relating to the 
, desire of the Indian people for independeno? 
‘ and fresilom and from similar friendly Ariews 
ejqjressed by some leading Britishers it mig^ 

concluded that if such views came to be held 
sincerely by a majority of the members of the 
Briti^ P^ament, India mi|dit become free 


and, independent without any armed or non¬ 
violent rebellion. In such a situation it would 
not be wrong to conclude that Britain had over¬ 
come the desire to lord it over India and 
exploit her man-power anidl resources. But 
even in such circumstances there would not be 
sufficient pounds to imagine that other power¬ 
ful countries of the West and the East had 
become similarly free from the lust of power 
and i)elf. Hence, if after the assumed with¬ 
drawal of Britain from India our country could 
remain frc» and independent, that could 
happen only in one of two ways, namely, 
possession by India of defensive forces and 
arniamcnth on land and sea and in the air 
sufficient to repel invasion by the most power¬ 
ful enemy, or the conversion of all the most 
powerful foreign nations to a sincere and wholc- 
liearU'd faith in indh'idual and • collective 
ahimnS or non-violence. Of these two, the 
second would be undoubtedly preferable. But 
at present Iwth arc things of the dim and dis¬ 
tant future. 

But let us now consider what Gandhiji has 
asked the public to consider. 

Political Condition of India Free 
From British Rule 

Mahatma Gandhi has asked people to 
consider “ what caa happen if the English w'ere 
to withdraw all of a sudden and there was no 
foreign usurper to rule. ” His own assumption 
or conjecture is lhat “ it may be said that the 
Punjabis, be they Muslims, Sikhs or others, 
will overrun India. It is liighly likely that 
the Gurklias will throw in their lot with the 
Punjabis. Assume further that non-Punjabi 
Muslims will make common cause with the 
Punjabis.” 

It cannot be liglitly assumed that Mahatma 
Gandhi has any provincial prejudice or anti¬ 
pathy—particularly against the Punjabis. 
Why then does he think it probable that the 
Punjabis (of ail religious communities) will 
overrun * India free from British dominance ? 
The main reason appears to be that in the 
Indian army the Punjabis outoumber every 
other single Indian group and are, therefore, 
more militaristic than other provincials of 
India. The Punjabis are not naturally dowered 
with a greater de^ee of militarism toan other 
provincials of In^a. If the latter were in the 
position of the Punjabis, they would develop 
the same di^iorition. 

^In the context ‘ovemin’ meaiu ‘qaesd over with 
boetile or destructive intcsit,’ if not tlso 'nvage, spoiL’ 
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. Gandhiji's assutuption ’implies that* the 
people of all provinces are not democratically 
inclined and fraternally disposed—^not at any 
rate to the same extent, and that the ‘ over- 
i-unning ’ of India by some provincials and a 
particular community is not, therefore, un¬ 
thinkable. 

Gandhiji then asks “Where will the Con¬ 
gressmen composed chiefly of Hindus be 7 ”, 
and answers, “ If they are still truly non¬ 
violent, they will be left unmolested by the 
warriors. Congressmen won’t want to divide 
power with the warriors but will refuse to let 
them exploit their unarmed countrymen.” 

In order to be able to infer whether the 
' warriors ’ will really leave ‘ (he tlongressinen 
chiefly composeii of Hindus’ ‘ unmolested ’, 
we should eonsider human nature as it is and 
the animal world as it is, not as they ought to 
be according to idealists. We find that small 
nations inhabiting small countries having no 
imiienalistic aggressive intentions are not being 
left ' unmolested ’. Hut w'hy speak of small 
nations and small coimtries? The great Chinese 
people inhabiting the great countiy of China 
was non-violent. But that did not prevent 
Japan irom molesting China. Man is partly, 
perhaps in great part, an animal. In tlie 
animal world the non-violent animals are 
[ireyed upon by the violent, which may be 
styled ‘ warriors.’ In the foregoing sentences, 
we have used tHie word ‘ non-violent ’ in its 
ordinaiy acceptation of not ferocious, not 
belligerent, and, in tlie case of the lower ani¬ 
mals in particular, graminivorous and herbi¬ 
vorous. Of course, if non-violence were taken 
in its idealistic sense of atisolute freedom from 
anger, ill-will, desire to do harm, etc., no man 
and no lower animal will lie found to be truly 
non-violent. 

Our conclusion then is that even if the 
Congressmen are still non-violent, they may be 
and most probably will be molested by the 
‘ warriors ’. Of course, they will be left 
unmolested if they are servilely obedient to the 
warriors. But Gandhiji rules out such a 
supposition by saying that the Congressmen 
will refuse to let the warriors exploit their 
unarmed countrymen. 

Mahatmaji says, “ Congressmen won’t 
want to <ivide power with the warriors.” Why? 
Power is not necessarily bad and its possession 
an evil. Power in the hands of a tyrant is an 
evil. But in the hands of a truly democratic 
people and tiheir leaders, it is beneficent. If 
En^ishmen withdraw from India and the 
oountiy has to be led forward in the paths of 


progress in all directions, the governmental 
power, the power of (ihc State, must vest in 
those who are most desirous and most capable 
of so leading the county onwandfe toward the 
goal of human and national perfection. So, if 
the Congressmen have Hiat desire and capacity, 
they must be in possession of the power of the 
State. 

Gandhiji says Congressmen will refuse to 
let the warriors exploit their unarmed country¬ 
men. People desire power and seize power not* 
for its own sake but because it enables those 
who have it to make others subservient to their 
will for (he acquisition of wealth and the con¬ 
veniences of life and luxuries. Tliat in one word 
IS called exploitation. Tlierefore, it may be 
taken for granted that if a particular class or 
group of men, be they foreigners or indigenes, 
come to have supreme power in a country, they 
will want to exploit the people of the country 
in general. If the Congressmen try to prevent 
such exploitation, tlicy will have to make use 
of some appropriate instrument. As they are 
I'ou-violent, they can try to pretent exploita¬ 
tion by non-co-operating with and being ciiplly 
disobodlieiit to the ‘ warriors ’. But whatever 
else non-co-operation and civil disobedience on 
the part of the Congress may lhave achieved— 
and such achievement has not certainly been 
negligible, it has not certainly succeeded in 
preventing exploitation. It has been powerless 
to prevent the insertion of the chapter on Dis¬ 
crimination in the Government of India Act 
of 1935, it has been powerless to prevent mono¬ 
polies being given to the Imperial Chemical 
Industries, it has been jiowerless to prevent big 
foreign cajiital from stalling big factories on 
Indian soil and killing indigenous enterprise, 
etc., etc. 

It would not be unfair to infer that 
Gandhiji really feels that unarmed Ind&ans will 
not be left unmolested and unoxploited by the 
‘ warriors ’, for he adds: “ Tims if anybody 
has cause to keep the British rule for protection 
from the stronger element, it is the Congress¬ 
men and those Hindus and others who are 
leprcsentcd by the Congress,” It is also clear 
tliat in his opinion the sections of the Indian 
people from whom soldiers are recruited are 
the ‘ stronger clement ’—whatever the sense in 
which he may have used the expression. 
Soldiership is not non-violent, but nevertheless 
it can claim credit for making for strength in 
that sense. 

From the sentences in the article which 
follow one can gather that in Gandhiji’s ^mion 
it is not the numerically euperior miQotlty 
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which is stronger but it is the minority supply¬ 
ing soldiere to the army, including in great 
part tlie Muslims, which is the stronger ele- 
melit. The Communal Decision of the British 
Government has made this stronger element 
still more strong by giving it weightage, which 
has been given to the stronger element by 
taking away some of the representation to 
which the numerically superior but, in Gandhi- 
ji’s opinion, tlie really weaker element was 
justly entitled. And it is, by the by, this 
Communal Decision which, Gandhiji has said, 
the Congress has loyally accepted. 

There is nothing wrong in the numerically 
superior sections of a country being collectively 
superior in strength also. And certainly it is 
only fair and just that the majority should 
be at least as strong as the minority. If that 
were so, there would be, no molestation and 
exploitation of the majority by the minority. 

In the situation as imagined by GanK&iiji 
if the unarmed majority are left unmolested 
and unexidoitcd, it will not be because of their 
power to resist molestation and exploitation 
but because of the merciful forbearance of the 
‘ wirriors ’. , But though Mahatma Gandhi is 
opposed to bearing and using arms, it cannot 
be assumed that he will ever tolerate any in¬ 
dividual or collection of individuals being at 
the mercy of any other individual or collection 
of individuals. 

We have said above that it is only fair 
and just that the majority should be at least 
as strong as the minority. The equitable 
distribution of stnmgth all over India can be 
brought about in one of two ways. If strength 
is understood in the military sense, soldier- 
should be recruited from all i)arts of India and 
from all communities, the only qualification 
being a certain fixed standard of physical and 
intellectual (including moral) fitness. It is 
wrong to assume that only some regions and 
some communities and sections of the people 
can furnish good soldiers. The Punjab 
was conquered with the help of non-Punjabi 
soldiers. If the sections of the people from 
whom the latter came are no longer drawn up¬ 
on for supplying recruits to the army, it is not 
their fault. Every part of India still contains 
men who can fight, as it contained such men in 
former ages and even diuring the earlier British 
period. 

This method of equitable distribution of 
strength all over the country would be econo- 
nueally just, too. As all provinces of India 
contribute to the expenses of the army by paying 
taxes H is only ri^t that all should pt some 


part of the pay and allowances paid to the 
soMers by being allowed to supply fighters. 

The other method of equitable distribution 
of strength (or weakness, if you like) through¬ 
out the country would be to do away with the 
aimy altogether and to convert all Indians to 
the cult of non-violence, so that no part of 
India may have either the inclination or the 
j)owcr to molest or exploit any other part. 
Assuming, but not admitting, the early feasibility 
of such conversion, there would remain the far 
greater and far more difficult task of similar 
conversion of all the powerful armed nations 
of the world. For unless they were so converted, 
non-violent and unarmed India would fall a 
prey to some one or other or several of such 
nations. We do not say that such conversion 
impossible even in the very distant future, 
but we confess we cannot fore.see the time when 
this may come to pass. 

Leaving asidb the question of somehow or 
other successfully preventing the invasion and 
conquest of independent India by foreign nations, 
let us try to understand the meaning of real 
freedom and independence of India. A free 
and independent India means not only that it 
is not ruled by a foreign nation but also that it 
implies tliat all its parts arc free, no part 
being subject or liable to molestation or ex¬ 
ploitation by any other part or parts. As wo 
have shown, such molestation and exploitation 
can be prevented in either of two ways describ¬ 
ed above. If rieithcr of these methods be 
adopted, the mere withdlrawal of the English 
from India and its non-invasion by any other 
foreign nation will not make India really free 
and independent. In the article on “ Tlie 
Fiction of Majority ’’ Gandhiji has said nothing 
regarding the adoption of either method. 

That recruitment has long been confined 
to a few regions is not the result of accident, 
but of a policy and a process. It is not our 
intention to discuss in this note Mahatma 
Gandhi’s charitable view of the process. 

Congress Working Committee’s 
Resolution on the Political 
Crisis in India 

At the conclusion of the Congress Working 
Committee’s recent five days’ session at Allaha¬ 
bad on the 23rd November last, it passed a 
long resolution the full text of which is repro¬ 
duced below. 

The Working Committee has noted with pleasure the 
response of the oouatrjr to the policy enunciated by them 
lofurding the war in Birope and its reperepssions ia 
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Ipdia. This policy, based on numerous declaratiens oi 
the Congress, was laid down in a statement issued by the 
Cosmnittee on September 14, and subsequent events have 
amply justified its wisdom and expedience. The course 
o{ the war and the policy pursued by the British and 
IVench Governments, in particular, the declarations made 
on behalf of the British Government regarding India, 
seem to demonstrate that the present war, like the World 
War of 1914-18, is being carried on for imperialist ends, 
and British Imperialism is to remain entrenched in India. 

With such a war and with this policy the Congress 
cannot associate itself, and it cannot countenance the 
exploitation of India’s resources to this end. 

Basbieh to Freedom * 

The Working Committee’s unequivocal demand was 
for a declaration of war aims in regard to democracy and 
imperialism and in particular, how these aims were going 
to be applied to India. These aims could only be con¬ 
sidered worthy, if they included the elimination of imperial¬ 
ism and the treatment of India as an independent nation 
whose policy would be guided in accordance with the 
wishes of h'er people. The answer to this demand has been 
entirely unsatisfactory and an attempt has been made on 
behalf of the Biitish Government to create misunderstand¬ 
ings and to befog the main and moral issue. 

In justification of this refusal to make a declaration 
in terms of the Working Committee’s resolution, com¬ 
munal pleas have been advanced and the rights of the 
minorities and of the princes pleaded as barriers to India’s 
freedom. 

Imperialist Domination 

• The Committee wish to declare with all emphasis 
that no communal considerations arise in meeting the 
demand of the Congress, and the minorities, whatever 
their other differences might be, do not oppose India’s 
right to freedom and independence. The princes are 
represented by, and are emblems of the paramount power 
in India. In the end, it will be*the people of Indian 
States who will determine what part they will take in a 
free India, though the British Government have consistently 
ignored their wishes in the matter which vitally affects 
them. In any event, the wishes of those who may oppose 
India’s independence are, and must be. irrelevant to the 
declaration of the British Government’s intentions. The 
Committee ran only interpfbt this attempt to avoid a 
statement of their war aims and Indian freedom, by taking 
shelter under irrelevant issues, as a desire to maintain 
their imperialist domination in India in alliance with 
reactionary elements in the country. 

A Moral Issue 

Congress has looked upon the war crisis and the 
problems it raises as essentially a moral issue, and has 
not sought to profit by it in any spirit of bargaining. 

Tbe moral and dominant issue of war aims and India’s 
freedom have to be settled satisfactorily before any other 
subsidiary question con be considered. 

In no event can the Congress accept responsibility of 
the Government, even in the tranmtional period, without 
real power being given to popular representatives. The 
Working Committee, therefore, approve of and endorse 
the r^ly dated November 4, 1939, sent by the Congress 
Premdent to the Vicaoy. 

Constituent Assembly 

The Committee wish to declare again that recogni¬ 
tion of India's independence and rigjit nf her peo]^ to 
frame thdr constitution thronidt « Conafftuent Asaenibly, 


is essential in order to remove the taint of imperialism 
from Britain’s policy and to enable the Congress to con¬ 
sider further cooperation. 

Tliey hold that the Constituent Assembly is the only 
democratic method of determining the constitution of a 
free country, and no one who believes in democracy and 
freedom can possibly take exception to k. 

The Working Committee believe too that the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly alone is the adequate instrument for 
solving communal and other difficulties, This, howcvei, 
does not mean that the Working Committee will relax 
their efforts for arriving at a solution of the communal 
problem. This Assembly can frame a constitution ii^ 
which the rights of accepted minorities would be pro¬ 
tected to their satisfaction, and in the event of some mat¬ 
ters relating to minority rights nm being mutually agreed 
to, they can be referred to arbitration. The Constituent 
Assembly should he elected on basis of adult suffrage, 
existing separate electorates being retained lor such 
minorities as desire them. The number of these mem¬ 
bers in the Assembly should reflect their numerical 
strength. 

Resignation of Ministers 

The declarations made on behalf of the British Gov¬ 
ernment, being inadequate, have compelled the Congreas 
to dissociate itself from British policy and war efforts, 
and as a first step in non-co-operation tq, bring about the 
resignations of all the Congress Governments in the pro¬ 
vinces. 

That policy of non-co-operation continues and'must 
continue unless the British Government revises its policy 
and accepts the Congress contention. 

The Working Committee would remind Congressmen 
that n is inherent in every form of Satyagralia that no 
effort ia spared to acliieve an honourable settlement with 
the opponent. While a Sstyagrahi is ever ready for g 
non-violenl fight, if it has to romc, be never relaxes his 
efforts for peace and always works for its attainments. 
TTio Working Committee will, therefore, continue to ex¬ 
plore the means d{ arriving at an honourable settlement, 
even though the British GommmenI has banged the door 
in the lace of the Congress. The Committee must, how¬ 
ever. resist by the non-violent methods of tbe Congress, 
all attempts to coerce the people of India along paths 
whieh are not of their choice and everything that is 
against the dignity and freedom of India. 

Direct Action 

The Working Committee appreciate and exptesaes 
their pleasure at the readiness exhibited by Cengressmen 
for launching Civil Disobedience, should this became 
necessary. But Civil Disobedience requires the same atrict 
discipline as an army organised for Bn armed conflict. 
The army is helpless unless h possesses its weapon of 
destrurtion and knows how to use them. So also an army 
of non-violent soldiers is ineffeotive unless it understands 
and possesses the essentials of non-violence. T^ Working 
Committee desire to make it dear that the true test of 
preparedness for Civil Disobedience lies In Congressmen 
themselves spinning and nnpnoting the cause of khadi 
to the exclusion of mill doth, and deeming it their duty 
to establish harmony between the eomraunities by personal 
acts of service to (hose other than members of ti^ own 
community, and indhddnal Hindu Congressmen seeking 
an occasion for fratmniting with the Horiiana ai Mten as 
poasible. 

’He Congreia mganiastions and Cangnsamen diould, 
therefoie, ptqian In fntnie action by praBMing ihit 
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prostamme. They thould explain to the people the mess¬ 
age and poiiev and implications of the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly, which is the crux of the Congress programme for the 
future.”—if. P. 

This resolutioil does not contmn anything 
which either Mahatma Gandlii or the Congress 
Working Committee itad not said previously. 
It does not, therefore, call for any fresh com¬ 
ments. If any one exjiected to find heroics in 
it, he would be sure to be disappointed. There 
js no fight in it, nor, as is qmte proper, any 
show of fight or bluffing. But dignified firmness 
is not wanting. It is firm to the extent that 
the Congress leaders are conscious of their 
strengtli. 

As, in the opinion of Mdhatma Gandhi, 
Indians are not sufficiently democratic, dis¬ 
ciplined and non-violent, pcrhaiis there is an 
apprehension in the subconscious regions of the 
minds of Mahatma Gandhi and the leaders who 
follow him that “ if the English were to with¬ 
draw all of a sudden ” and there was no foreign 
usurper to rule, the Indian “ warriors ” “ will 
overrun India ”, and the leaders are not sure 
whether that would be better than the present 
kintt of British rule. So they are not in a 
hurry to make the English ” withdraw all of a 
sudden.” 

The Congress leaders and Congress Com¬ 
mittees have prescribed for India’s ills the 
panacea of the Constituent Assembly—liow 
often we cannot say. Wo do not know whether, 
when and if this Assembly comes, Congress will 
rule the roast. But if it does and continues to 
“ loyally accept ” the Communal Decision, 
independence will scarcely mean what it should. 
Nor, by the by, can independiencc be ttoe real 
thing if soldiering be confined only to a very 
few regions and communities and classes. A 
time may come when there will be no annies 
in any country. But so long as there is an army 
in India, democratic and nationalistic prin¬ 
ciples require tliat it should be open to men 
from all regions in the country who come up to 
a fixed physical and mental standard. To be, 
practically, ruled by a pretorian guard from 
particular regions is neither freedom nor in¬ 
dependence. 

By way of preparation for future action 
the Cominittec have enunciated the programme 
indicated in the following sentence; 

The Working Committee desire to make it clear Uiat 
<^a true teat o{ preparedness ior Civil Disobedience lies in 
Kongreasmea tbemaeivea apinning and promoting tbs cauM 
nRr-l«iadi to the exdaaion of mill doth, and deeming it 
‘llieir dntr ia eatabliah harmony between the commaniUes 
by neiaonal aeta ef aerviee to those other than memben 
of tndt own oemiannity, and indMibtal Hindu Congreaa- 


men seeking an occasion for fraternising with the Hati- 
jans as often as possible. 

We are not opposed to the spinning wheel 
and the khadi-weaving hand-loom. But we 
do not ^ve them the place of supreme import¬ 
ance which Mahatmaji has assigned to them. 
Nor are we for the exclusion of Indian mill 
cloth. The other parts oi the programme we 
support. 

T}vf> King*s Speech 

* London, Nov. 23. 

Parliament has been prorogued and will reassemble 
on Nfjvember 28. The Lord Chancellor read the King’s 
•speech in His Majesty’s absence. 

The King in his speech said : ” The shadow of war 
once more has fallen over Europe. Despite the efforts of 
my Govornmenl to preserve t^ace, Germany, in violation 
of solemn undertakings, wantonly invaded Poland. This 
new instance of German aggres»on and bad faith was a 
challenge which we could not decline without dishonour 
to ourselves and peril lo the cause of freedom and the 
progress of mankind. We seek no material gain. Liberty 
and free institutions are oiii birthright which we, like our 
forefathers are resolved to preserve.” 

The speech proceeds to thank members of the House 
of Commons for their ready acceptance of heavy financial 
war burdens. “This prompt and ungrudging lesponse has 
deeply impressed the world and demonstrated the un* 
flinching determination of my people lo make every sacri¬ 
fice necessary for vittory. 

“ My Lords and members of the House of Commons.' 
the issue is clear. With an united will my peoples here 
and overseas have dedicated themselves to the struggle. 
The spontaneous decision of my Dominions to participate 
in the conflict and the valuable help which they are giving 
and are alxiut to give to the common cause is an en(»ur- 
agement to me. With the aid of our faithful French and 
Polish Allies we cannot doubt our cause will prevail.” — 
Reuter, 

In His Majesty’s speech as cabled by 
Revivr there is no mention of India along with 
the Doinitiioiis. This will be appreciated. 

There is no question that " this new 
instance of German aggression ” is a “ peril to 
the cause of freedom and the progress of man¬ 
kind. ” As Indians are a jiart of mankind, the 
Indian National Congress, as also the Hindu 
Mahasabha, has been endeavouring to ascertain 
from the British Government how the war 
against Germany will secure and ensure India’s 
freedom and progress. 

His Majesty uttered the truth and nothing 
but the truth when he said that liberty and free 
institutions are the birthright of the British 
people and that they like their forefathers are 
resolved to preserve them. It would be good for 
Britain and all the world, including India, if 
His Majesty’s advisers were always to bear in 
mind that liberty is the birthright of all other 
peoples, too, including Indians, and that Indians 
also to have it and keep it like others. 
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“ A Plea For a Bold Lead ” 

A conference of the Presidents and Secretaries of 
the various district Congress Committees in Bengal was 
held on Thursday at the B. P. C. C. office and passed a 
resolution to the effect that it is definitely of opinion 
that the conditions for a national movement for self- 
determination are existent in the country and that a 
bold lead should he given immediately by the Congress 
Working Committee. 

In rase the Working Committee is not in a position 
to start the movement on an All-India scale immediately 
the conh-renee asks the B. P. C. C. to request the 
Working Committee to permit the B. P. C. C. to start a 
movement on a provincial basis foi pi^tection of civil 
liberties in Bengal and also for release of imlitical 
prisoners. 

Tlie least that the Cniitrrew Working Com- 
niittee can and abould do is to )iennit the R. P. 
C. (). to start a movement on a provineial 
basis for protection of civil liberties in Bengal 
and for the release of political prisoners. 

Is the Communal “ Award” 

“ Unchristian ” ? 

Recently the Statesman has discussed in a 
leading article the suggestion that the Com¬ 
munal “ Award ” is “ unchristian.” It seems 
to argue that it is not. It may not be “ un- 
ehristian ”, but in our humble opinion it is 
unjust, unrighteous and machiavellian. The 
Anglo-Indian paper says that it was “dbvised 
in a Oliristian country to meet a difficult situa¬ 
tion resulting from the inability of unehristians 
to agree. ” That the unehristians could not agree 
was not unexpected by their seleeters. They were 
not elected by their countrymen but chosen by 
British imperialists witih a particular object in 
view. The imperialists wanted men who would 
not be able to agree and got them. If they had 
wanted men who would* agree, they could have 
got them. They had to invite Mahatma Gandhi 
and he was so eager for an agreed settlement 
that he declared that he was ready to give the 
Muslims a blank cheque. But the latter were 
so loyal to their masters that they would not 
agree even on that condition. One fact proves 
to demonstration that the British imperialists 
did not want any settlement mutually agreed 
upon by the so-called delegates from India to 
the so-called Round Table Conference. Tlie 
imperialists had (^osen men who in their (the 
imperialiste’) opinion were free from the taint 
of patriotism. But they could not get together 
Indian men who were absolutely unpatriotic. 
So under the leadership of His Highness the 
Right Honourable the Aga Khan some recom¬ 
mendations were drawn up which if accepted 
and embodied in the Government of India Act 


would have done some good to India. But not 
a single one of these recommendations or sug¬ 
gestions was accepted, 

Christianity Teaches Unquestioning 
Obedience to Authority ? 

In the course of the article rcferied to 
above the Statesman says: 

“Cliii«lianity itself gives Utile instruction about the 
practice of politics, except that it is the Christian duty 
to lie obedient to authority.” ^ 

If that be really the teaching of CJliristian- 
ity, Hampden and Pyra and Cromwell and his 
Ironsides and Milton were all unchristian in 
tlicir conflucl. So were Ocorgo Washiiigton and 
the other leatleiN who made America free. And 
all those who in other Christian lands disobeyed 
“ authority ” and made their country free were 
ai.so uiiehrislian in what they did. It is too 
late in the day to iireaeh the Divine Right of 
Authority to be implicitly obeyed and the 
sui'reme duty of uiupicstionmg obedience to 
Authority. 

Hirulu Mahasabha's Attitude In 
The Crisis 

Bombay, Nov. 20. 

The working committee of the Hindu Mahasabiia 
met on .Sunday and passed a number of resolutions 
loiithing the present political situation in the country. 
The committee passed a resolution emphasising that the 
Hindu Mahasabiia refused to look upon Dominion Status 
as ihe iilumale goal, but instead insisted upon it only 
as the immediate step to lie taken towards the final goal 
of absolute political independence, and that a ennstitu- 
iion based on that status should be conceded to India at 
the end of the war at tho latest. The resolution added 
that a definite declaration to that effect alone could 
evoke responsible and willing co-operation. T^ Mahi- 
sabha welcomed the proposal for a consultative group 
in the Viceregal statement ‘if it is nude to serve as 
a tentative measure with powers more or less equal to 
those of a federal board of ministers and is entrusted 
without reservation with matters concerning the defence 
of India as a responsible rouneil of ministers.’ 

By another resolution the committee condemned the 
alleged repression of Hindus in Ihe frontier province and 
urged the central Government to increase the strength of 
the Hindu forces stationed. 

On the question of war and India’s participation in 
it, the Sabha reaffirmed its stand. It added ; ’’The work¬ 
ing committee opines that India is not bound on any 
altruiatic grounds to extend, as the Viceroy expects her 
to do in his statement, her igMvperation beyond what self- 
interest and the defence of our nadon may demand.’ 
-A. P. I. 

'Hie resolution relating to India’s political 
status immediately after the war and as her 
final goal asks for nothing less than what t^e 
Congress has asked for. It is morf^ explicit 
than the Congness resolutitms on the suoiect. 
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The remark about the oonsultative group is also 
free from vagueness and is unobjectionable. 

The resolution relating to alleged oppres¬ 
sion of the Hindus is very moderately worded. 

As regards participation in the war, the 
Hindu Mahasatiha’s attitude is on a par with 
that of all neutral countries. It claims for 
India the right which the British Dominions 
have exercised, namely, to decide freely whether 
to participate in the war or not, and to deter¬ 
mine the extent of participation, if any. 

* 

Youth's Participation in Politics 
JFM, Two Reservations 

Presiding over the first conference of the 
Dhubri Students’ Federation on the 19th 
November last, Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose advo¬ 
cated the participation of students in politics 
with two important reservations. 

Believer as the speaker was in fonths' participation 
in politics, be made two important reservations. Hr was 
not for utilizing the services of youth in their formative 
years for direct political action. Youth must take interest, 
he said, in public a0airs, it must cultivate the spirit of 
nationalism, it must prepare itself for the tasks which 
faced them in life, but it need not fritter itself away in 
ineffective action until it was ready to give its best. So 
far as youth was concerned, the future was of infinitely 
greater immrtance than the present. They could not 
mortgage the continuous existence and vitality of the 
nation by exacting on untimely blood-toll from youth. 

Mr. Bose's second caution was that they must not 
impose a preconceived and external system of values on 
youth, depriving them of free and responsible choice 
Youth it was true, must be trained for social service, and 
initiated into the values of life. But in so doing they 
had no right to deprive them completely of their freedom. 
They had as much right to pick and choose, accept and 
reject what they had explored and found and arrive at 
a system of values for themselves. If there was to Iw 
progress in human society, if civilization was not to be 
condemned to sterility, Aey had to give youth its due 
measure of freedom. 

Not to gpeak of lesser Congress leaders. 
Mahatma Gandhi has spoken against the active 
participation of students in politics. But 
speaking generally. Congress precept and Con¬ 
gress practice have not been the same in this 
matter. 

Sfaggering War Expenditure of Britain 

Lohoon, Nov. 22. 

The war was already costing the counury at least six 
million sterling drily. Sir John Simon told listeners in a 
broadcast on “Paying for war.” He said the modem 
aircraft cost three to seven times more than Its comparable 
type in 1918; a division of troops in the field cost nearly 
tirioe as mnrii to equip and mrintrin as it did in the last 
^ %tnt, while the coat of a battleship was two to three times 

Jtdtn Simon stressed the need of everyone saving 
evMT penny possible fat order to be aUe to lend it to 


Government and added that the second reason of limiting 
private spending was that unnecessary spending would 
help to raise prices unnecessarily. 

.Sir John Simon concluded by explaining the issue of 
new savings certificates and defence bonds and declared 
that he was confident that with the goodwill of people 
they ought to be able to secure a great contribution for 
war purposes thereby.— Reuter. 

Six millions sterling is equivalent to more 
than eight crores of rupees. That is rouglily 
half the annual budget of each of the provinces 
of Madras and Bombay and more than half the 
annual budget of Bengal. A nation which can 
spend this huge amount every day on war is 
rich beyond the dreams of any avaricious poor 
Indian. To partially realize how wealthy Britain 
is we must bear in mind that her war expendi¬ 
ture IS not her only expenditure. The people of 
tliat country continue to feed and clothe, 
educate and amuse themselves, which means 
enormous additional expense. 

Britain owes much of her wealth directly 
to her possession of India and indirectly much 
more. 

It is sad to think what huge waste war in¬ 
volves. And yet Britain and France feel that 
they must fight for their very existence. How 
much happier and intellectually and spiritually 
bettor mankind would have been if there had. 
been an agreed moral substitute for war and if 
the leaders of the powerful nations of the earth 
had availed themselves of this substitute instead 
of indulging in murdlprous and sanguinary war¬ 
fare. One feels that there is such a substitute 
Which could be made use of, if only the peoples 
of the earth were masters of themselves and 
sufficiently wise, self-controlled and passion- 
free. 

N.~W. Railway Bans Hat to Lower 
Indian Staff 

Ghazubas, Nov. 19. 

A atrange D. 0., making an invidious racial distinc¬ 
tion between the Indian and European employees of the 
North-Western Railway, has been recently issued from 
the Divisional Superintendent's office, Delhi Division, ban¬ 
ning the use of the hat by the Indian staff while on doty. 

The D, 0. soy: ** Hease note and inform the st^ 
concerned that the use of European head-dress with nni- 
form by Indians is prohibited unless they are drawing 
Rs. 150 p.m. or over.” 

Porsis will be considered as Indians for the pnrposes 
of this order unless domicile. 

This D. 0. has come as a surprise and has cansed 
a flutter in the ranks of the Indian staff. 

This banning is a blessing in disguise. The 
lower Indian staff of this railway will be made 
compulsorily self-respecting in their head-dress. 
The higher ImSan staff ouj^t to be voluntudly 
self-respecting and (fiscard the European hat. 
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Rabindranath Tagore’s Appeal on 
Behalf of China 

Rabindra Nath Tagore has issued the fol¬ 
lowing appeal; 

“I have been deeply Kmched by the letter of epp^ 
nent by Madame Sun Yat-Sen to Dr. Debesb Mukherjee 
'who had been to China as a member of the Congreaa 
Medical Miaeion to that country. The devaatation cauaed 
3>y the protracted iimaneae aggreasion has rendered the 
aavina of innocent Qiineae livea an imperative duty for 
all of us who realiae the ancient bond of friendahip that 
■unitea our two great countriea. We ahould come to the 
help of China in her hour of need by oontributing what¬ 
ever we pnaaibly can towards the humanitarian worka that 
eur doctora in China have undertaken.” 

Contributions arc to be sent to Dr. Dehesh 
IMukherjee, 3/1, Kali Banerji Lane, Howrah, 
«r Dr. Sunil Chandra Bose, 38/2, Elgin Road, 
Oaleutta, or Mr. G. P. Huthee Singh, National 
Tlanniiig Committee, Old Customs House, 
Bombay. 

‘Chiang Kai-shek Confident of Victory 

Chunckinc, Nov. 12. 

Addreaaing the plenary aeaaion of the Central Kuomin- 
tang Executive Committee, Marshal Chiang Kai-Shek 
Teviewed the war situation in the past nine months and 
■assured party leaders that Japan’s offensive in miiitar/, 
gtolitical and economic fielda was daily beeoming more 
. increasingly doomed to failure. His confidence in China's 
-mltimate victory was greatly strengthened as the result of 
a recent personal trip of inspection of the front, where 
be was deeply impressed with the fighting initiative of 
Chinese troops and the high morale of the people.— Reuter. 

Humber of Jews in Germany 

Ahsteroam, Nov. 23. 

The number of Jews in Germany and Sudetenland 
-without Austria, Poland and Caechoslovakia has dropped 
from 500,000 in 1933 to 185,000 on October 1, 1939, 
«ccordj(^ to a report of the Reich Association of Jews 
in Germany quoted by xheuRottendamscke Courmt. 

An overwhelming majority have no income from work 
*id the number without any property is extraordinarily 
«reat and of those with property only 16 per cent, have 
•as much as 5,000 marks.— Reuter. 

A Britisher to “ Represent the Minister 
«o/ Shipping in India ” 

Lomik)n, Nov. 24. 

Sir George CompbeU hae been appointed to 

'Tepreaent the MinU^ of Shipping in iDdia^Aonter. 

What little Indian shipping there is in this 
'Country suffers from British competition. 
■No Britisher, specially no Britisher interested 
in British shipping in India, ou(dit to have been 
Appointed to "reprewnt the Minister of ship¬ 
ping in India ”, But as such an appointment 
<nas been made, it would be but bare justice to 
appoint an Indian ki additi<m who knows idl 

7»-a 


about Indian shipping to represent Indian pip¬ 
ing interests. 

Just Plea for Helping Ex-employees of 
“ Enemy-firms ” 

The suggestion that the Government of 
India should Utilise the assets of the “enemy 
firms" for providing employment to the ex¬ 
employees of those firms, is made by Mr. 
Humayun Kabir, M.L.C., (Bengal) in a state¬ 
ment recently issued to the Press. , 

Mr. Kabir says : 

“ Every day the newapapera bring to lui atoriea of 
the horrors of war. and on one with any imaginaJion or 
humanity can remain unaffected by the aufferinga of 
innocent men, women and children In European eountrieia. 

It seems, however, that the plight of a large number of 
our fellow countrymen who have been equally affected 
by the wai has not attracted the attention and sympathy 
it deserves, fn oiir midst there are several thonaanda 
of men who have been thrown out of employment on 
the outbreak of the war,—in Calcutta alone, I under¬ 
stand their number conaiderably exceeds five hundred. 
They and their families sue faced today with loas of 
sustenance, and that for no fault of theira, for they were 
employed in businesses permitted and even enrouraged by 
the law. These ex-employees of ‘enemy firms’ have every 
right to claim consideration and assisttnee from the 
Slate, for today it is almost universslly recognised that 
the State roust provide employment or the neceautiqa tf 
life for its citisena. The Government of India has taken 
over the large assets of these 'enemy firms’ and it wotdd 
be in the fitness of things if these were utilised for tiw 
employment and for pi >.vision of these unfortunate Indian 
eitisens. Even if there be any technical difficulties in 
tlie way they ahould prove capable of solution if the wiV 
is there.”—^ P. 

Keshub Chunder Sen Birth Anniversary 
a* Madras 

The Truth Seekers Fraternity, Madras, 
celebrated the lOlet Birth Anniversary of 
Brahmananda Keshub Chunder Sen on the '16tb 
and 19th November last. Dr. Srimati Mutha* 
lakahmi Reddi presided over the public meeting 
on the 18tb. I>r, O. S. Arundale presided tt, 
the Federation of Religions. Teachers of diffeth 
ent faiths spoke at the Federation. ProfMsor 
Dr. B. B. Dey unveiled the pictuje of Sri Keshtlb 
at the Metropolitan College. There was Divine 
Service in the morning. Condolence resolutions 
were passed at tile demise of Dr. Sir R. 
Venkatarataam and Dr. V. Ramakrishna Row. 

The Hindu of Madras writes editoriaily : 

It was but fitting that Madraa, whidi bad no smaU 
ahsTo in arranging the viait of Swand Vivekanands to 
the Parliament of RelUons at Chicago, should have 
celefarated the Keshub urander Sen aanivertaty vritb a 
"Federation ef Reliriunt” At the meeting Md at 
Congresa House yesterday, epproptlately eOMtib under 
the Cheiraiandidli cf dw Flm^nt of tb« TbeoeopUeat 
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Soiiety, ririoti^ tttetken expounded tbe central tenets of 
their respective reUgiaiu. The true catholicity and fxr- 
rrarhing idealtem ^ Hinduism, the Buddha’s call to 
tread the Bisbt W^r, Christ’s concern for the individua), 
the Ptophet’s endeavour totvards the brotherhood of man 
and Zoroaster’s stress on purity and love—these contii* 
hute their riiare to our imperishable legacy. As Dr. 
Arundale eophasiied yesterday, God could be reached 
through different paths. United we go forward to salva¬ 
tion, our differences only adding richness to life. It is 
to be hoped that the spirit of unity, which was so 
strikiairiT demonstrated yesterday, wotdd permeate the 
poUtieal and cultural fields and that such discord and 
dtnfe as have taken their toil at Sukkur and which true 
religion abhors, will soon vanish from our land. 

Satyananda Roy 

Warm tributes were paid to the memory 
of the late Dr. Satyananda Roy, officiating 
Education Officer of the Calcutta Corporation, 
at a public meeting held at Albert Hall. Sj. N, C. 
Sen, Mayor of Calcutta, presided. 

In paying tributes to his memory, the Mayor said 
that Dr. ]^y never hankered after name and fame; be 
always loved to keep himself in the background. He had 
rare atrength of character. It was a misfortune for the 
country that many of his plans fear the educational 
improvement could not be translated into action. Dr. 
Roy .was endowed with deep erudition. He had con- 
temidated harnessing the experience he had gained in 
the mattm of ehildien's ednoation in America and Hngland 
to improving cUidren'a education in this country, and if 
they really wanted to pay sincere trdxites to his 
memory, they should first set themselves about estahiith- 
ing a children's library. 

Sj. Jnananjan Neogy, Sj. Jogendta Nath Gupta, Sj. 
Snahil Acharyee, Sj. Bhutnath Mookherjee and Sj. Man- 
matba Nath Bose among others addressed the g^ering, 
paying glowing tributes to the memory of the deceased. 

87 Bengal PolUiads Still In Jail 

It came out in the course of the answer to 
a question in the Bengal Council of State on 
the 24th November last that 87 Bengal political 
prisoners are still in jail and that the Govern¬ 
ment are not prepared to release them now. 
But they will have to be released some day and 
tliey have already been in jail for a lo^ time 
and are prepared to begin a new chapter in their 
lives. It would be statesmanlike to release 
them without delay. 


Nazis on “ Iniquides of British Ride ” 

Lomow, Nov. 25. 

Nasi iRtipagandisla have been making some rather 
wild autemant about conditions in India ^th a view to 
proving ‘'die laiiiaHies of the Mtiab role.” A typical 
.example ia the oatartion that there are dOjBOO,000 un¬ 
employed in India. No connMehenaivo Indian unemploy¬ 
ment stmistioa exist, as an indfan losing work in towns 
usually rmnns to hla viUug^ bat considering that rite 
total Induritial ptsmlation of &dia is mdy 26,000,000 and 


the total urban population does not exceed 20,000,000, 
the absurdity of the Nazi claim ia apparent. 

Another point made against the British adminis¬ 
tration is that the average life of an Indian today ia 
23 years compared with 30 half-S'centary ago. In fact 
over the last fifty odd years expectation of life for Indians 
has risen from 23,67 to 26.9 years and population has 
incieasod from 250 to 350 millions. Expwtation ot life 
in Great Britain is 30,6 years.— B. 0. IT. 

It is true that no comprehensive Indian 
unemployment statistics exist, and that not 
merely because “ an Indian losing work in towns 
usually returps to his village”. The fact is 
there is unemployment both among the urban 
and the village populations, both among tlie 
industrial and the non-industrial populations. 
Unemployment prevails very widely among the 
middle-class literate population. The vast 
numbers of people who find employment in 
agricultural operations, Remain unemployed 
for at least half the year when agricultural 
operations are over. Considering all these facts 
it may be said that accurate unemployment 
statistics are as difficult to compile in India as 
they are undoubtedly important 

It is true that an Indian villager losing 
work in towns usually returns to his village, but 
the question is, does he get any work in his 
village when he goes back there 7 

We have no statistics before us relating to 
the average length of life in India half a century 
ago. Perhaps no accurate statistics of that period 
exist. But what we leam from the Census of 
India for 1931, Vol. I, part I, page 165, is that 
in tile year 1931 in India the expectation of life 
at age 0 was 26.91 and that of England in 1921 
at the same age was 55.62. If at present the 
expectation of life in England is 30.6, it must 
have gone down enormously in the course of 
18 years. But we think the figure given by 
B. O. W. is wrong. 

All-India Women’s Conference, 

Calcutta Branch 

The annual constituent conference of the- 
All-India Women’s Conference, Calcutta Branch, 
began its two days' session in Calcutta on the 
25th November last. Begum Shareefah Hamid 
Ali presided over it. Her Hi^ess the Dowager 
Maharani Sucharu Devi of Mayurbbanj opened 
the exhibition held in connection with it in the 
presence of a large and efistinguished gathering. 
Hie Begusn Hamid Ali said in the course of hw 
{nesidential address:— 

“’nw AO-Iadia 'n'oDMn’t Coaferaiee hot established' 
for ftaeff an humrtant positien thstnudiOBt the oonalry. 
We aie piand that we have bees takue a laadfaic pait' 
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ia aQ nation-builtliiig aotivitiM 'which have drawn the 
Ibond of womanhood cloaer together. * 

"To ue there are no marate compaitmenu of pro¬ 
vince or religion or race, we are all Indian women and 
aa such we work harmoniously for the improvement of the 
position of women morally, socially in education and in 
law.” 

Outlook Broadened 

“It has helped us to broaden our minds and gradu¬ 
ally led us to study special subjects and acquire 
knowledge of civic matters which I venture to think was 
not done by such a large body of women before our 
Onference came into existence. It baa given us a true 
vision of what nationhood signifies. ^ 

She maintainedl: 

“Chief amongst our ideals—one which we deliberately 
foster and acclaim is oar unity of purpose—our single 
desire of drawing all classes together, our will-power to 
forget the caHtununal differences which havb been deli¬ 
berately raised up by those in power or those seeking 
power—in short men and women who are politically 
drunk with the wine of power, who refuse to see the 
good of the whole but can only see the good of a pan. 
No nation ran be strong when there are weak links in 
it. 

“It is the duty of those who are stronger to take the 
weaker by the hand and help them to raise themselves 
to the highest standard. We are thinking in terms of 
education, economic rights, just and fair opportunities 
of working for the country and ultimately of guiding the 
destinies of our provinces and so of the country—t.e., 
political power. To reach this goal there must he no 
.suspicion—but mutual trust and goodwill. Let us, the 
women at least, by word, thought and deed put forth all 
«uT strength and influence to show by practical work that 
these are not mere utopian dreams but can be swiftly 
and easily attained if the stronger stoops and the weaker 
makes an effort to reach the hwd of the stronger. One 
of the weakest links in our chain of nationhood—one 
w^eh has been forged much against our will—is separate 
electorates. Now that it is an accomplished fact and has 
vnought an the evils that we foretold it would—it cannot 
be Imken and mended anew unless both the parties, or 
shall I say all the parties, are willing to have it broken 
up and made anew. Our leaders must make it the 
business of their lives to cseate such an atmosphere of 
understanding and goodwill that each side will volun¬ 
tarily and with trust and friendship ask that the separn- 
tion might end and voluntary and equitable partnership 
mi^t begin. 1 maintain that we the women must give 
a feed to our countrymen in this matter. They are like 
children squabbling about shining bits of glass which 
are in reality hardly worth the trouble of picking up and 
neglect to see the worthwhile tilings lying close at ^nd.” 

In concluding her address she made a fer¬ 
vent and solemn appeal to her sisters, which 
rings true. 

“Let nothing deter ns, women, foom standing 
ahouider to shoolder together working vrilh one single 
Object in view and that is to establish conqilete harmony 
and goodwill in the country. All otius thii^t will come 
later and in good time—but neglect tiffs bun^g option 
or allow things to tiide, uid onr country will bnak 
something precious whiiffi she will never be aide to mend 
-again. 

“Friends, you who mn wntiting together not only 
itdit ouq section of tiie popolatfon bw for aQ Ause who 


live in this land know the joy, the elation which copies 
to us when we have accomplish^ something which we set 
ourselves to do—be it big or small. Everything has a 
relative value after all—^perhaps what you think is a 
small matter might have an accumulative force of such 
magnitude that it might shake the very foundation of a 
country as huge as ours—it might innve to be an item 
which helps on the salvation of the country. It is well 
we realise the importance of a movement like ours—its 
far reaching and dynamic effect on the custom, manner 
and thought of the people. We are unconsciously res¬ 
ponsible for the weaving of the fabric which makes up 
India. Any good that we do has as far reaching effects 
as any (though unconsciously done) that is wrought hg 
us. Let us then in humility, but conscious of the power 
of good and evil that our small but capable hands 
possess, put forth our hands in friendship to all vdio 
are willing and proud to serve India. Let us give 
friendship and love and service to those who ssk for 
it but give even more to those who do not ask lor it but 
try to avoid ns. Those are the people who are really 
and truly in need of thoughtful far-seei^ help and un¬ 
derstanding, and above all of friendship.” 

Khm Bahadur Azizul Huqm’s Patna 
University Convocation Address 

Tlie Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Aaizul Huque, 
Vice-chanrellor of the Calcutta University and 
Speaker, Bengal Legislative Assembly, delivered 
his eloquent convocation addre8s_ to the ‘new 
graduates of the Patna University on the 26th 
of Novem^r last. In the course of his address, 
referring to war conditions in Europe andi their 
causes, he said ;— 

At a time when we are still in the early stage of 
a new constitutional development, even though temporarily 
suspended in many places, with plenary powers of 
executive and legitiative authority within the prorinces, 
oftentimes I feel within myeelf whether we have not 
to guard ourselves against the iqieration of similar forces 
in this country. If that contingency ever arises—sad I 
pray to the Almighty that it may never come—it la 
bound to corrode the very foundation of oui economic 
and political life. It will bring min to onr fond and 
shatter the hopes of generstions cherished tfarongfa sges 
past. The Bhtpire of Asoka will then be a mere name 
in geography, the Empire of the Mugfrids will only be 
a phantom of history, snd the dream of all our haoes 
will vanish for ever. A certain amimnt of paraehiat 
patriotism must ineritably develop within the pTovlneial 
barrieiB and is probalffy a necessity in the preseitt con¬ 
ditions. I am never impatient of inch parochial patrio¬ 
tism, provided there is nothing to weaken our oiripuffc 
national existence. 

He naturally passed on to consider the pro¬ 
blems of reconstruction of the provinces and 
provincial autonomy without damaging the 
organic unity of India. 

In nconstroctinf the provinces of the future—a task 
which the young men and women of today will soon 
be called npon to talm ap—we have to ensure the organic 
unity of fodia witbent in any way endangering the 
autonomy the inoviapes, the foUest self-exoresafon for 
aB the ooramnnitiea 'tp the fruegrity of other tondamentd 
rights. Thaa dfossi* wiU endve tiie ideal id a Mtfichal 
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Suite (or IndSc. ladle U loore e centioest then e mere 
canstry. Greet Britain, Frtmse and Italy bare each a 
popalwon leaa than Out of Bengal; Eire, Holland, 
Denmark, Bnlgatie and Norway have each a population 
not even egfuivideat tti the piqnilation of aome of the 
dietricta in India; Gomany in 1938 bad a wpulation 
apprmdiaatiBf the oombined populationa of the United 
ProvinOee and Bihar. What ia today happening in Europe 
may in hltnra he poaaible in tbia country. We have, there¬ 
fore'. to read the leaaona of the Uetory of Europe in the 
imereata of the future of India. The fautory of India Itaell 
bean tngie evidence of the danger of isolated etatea with 
no bond of cohesive unity. With a highly developed in- 
tUleetttal and civiliied life, India could not withstand the 
wave of Muslim invasion even though individual States 
sometimes put up a nu>st sturdy fight and a heroic resist¬ 
ance. The political structure slowly built up by the Mug- 
hals was shutered to pieces when the rising ambitions of 
mvineial satraps could not be curbed. The problem of the 
future of India is, therefore, how to preserve the integrity 
of the economic end politiiml life of India os a whole, 
in the midst of free anrelopment of Individual units and 
full self-expression of all creeds and communities. 

Perhaps a time may come in the distant 
future when there will be one Indian culture 
composed of diverse elements fused together 
inseparably and inextricably. 

In the speaker’s opinion, 

Ope country, lua people, unifying diverse creeds and 
cultuiea—that leprasenta the hiatory of India. It is only 
by an approach to aB our problems in such a spirit that 
we can attain the Ugh dealiny which awaits the fiitnre 
of onr land. 

And here ia India we have everything in our midat 
that goes to nwke up a strong, united and powerful 
nation. 

He concluded wi^ a plea for a new syn- 

thegie. 

I hava olwnt felt witUn myself that it is by keeping 
the map of India in the background of all our actions, 
and in a proper perspective <U the hiatory of our past, 
rich in quality and quantity, that we can have the 
neoesaory inspiration and background of the unity among 
the different peoj^e inhabiting this vast country. Let ns 
only have iaidi in ourselvea and our paet and truat in 
Providence to guide onraelvea and lead ue to our future. 

Today 1 pload for tUa new oyntheeia and outlook, 
oven diough I am aware of tho many controversies, 
jarring notei and discords. They era mere pataing phases. 
The sun will again riae up in aU the refulgent glory of 
the day, the occaaional doud-biitfts and thundm will 
loon vanish, and the little mistt and fogt here and there 
win soon past away. 

And I have no doubt in my mind that when that 
tbqr oemes, yon and your provinoe wQ! have a noble port 
to play, Aa I qmak beforo yon today, 1 aee a vision of 
tho fatttn, whilo the panorama of the past risoa ni in 
duster before my eyes. Here widiin this jnovinoe, I seo 
Gautama Buddha ronouneing the Royal Eatate ami the 
wealth of dte ihidaoes, aitting beneath the Bodd tree in 
deep,medltadou aevdiing after eternal Usa; I aee Aaoka 
•ha the hd^ of hii ameaty asoding out hit misohuM of 
peace and piety, and diractiag the raidng of hii edicts 
and^>«asnamonia dutmidmat the length im breadffi ef 
diia) Wfdo country, dm glMios <d Mtgadha, dte iplendenT 
#f PMd^Mxn, uo mdton! dbiottatto cd Nslanda Md 


Bikramaila, the discourses of Silabhadra, Mahavira aiitB 
Patswanath, the powers of the Manryta, the Guptas aiuB 
the Palaa all appear before my eyes; I aee Megasthensa 
appearing before the court of Pataiiputra and Hines 
Tseng crossing the rugged passes of successive mountaui 
ranges to pay his homage and tribute to the geniua of 
India; I see Sber Shah planning and directing the 
opening out ol roads and the establishment of hospitals 
and urms from one end of India to the other, cutting 
out jungles and forests, negotiating hills and rocka, and. 
bridging up streams and riven; I see Makbdoomut 
hfulk Sharafuddm giving fau learned dissertations om 
the subtleties of Theology and Pbiloaophy; 1 see the- 
distinguished Sut^edars of Bihar extending their prinoely- 
patronage to arta and letten, trade and induatry; I see- 
Mir Kasim valiantly defending the independence of Bengali 
and Bihar. As these scenes pass before my eyes, I see 
a vision of this province once again making ita mark in. 
the history of India. I see a cultured people, valiant 

and strong, in plenty and abundance, the masses bappr 

and content, able to read and write, the rise of big cities. 
out of nothing forging furnaces and exploiting the vast, 
mineral resources of this land. 

-Ankh Jo Kuch Dekhtee Hid 
Lub Pa Aa Sakta Neheen, 

Mahve Htdrat Han 

Ke Bmuya Kya Se Kya Ho Jaegee." 

And in that picture, 1 see you, the Graduates of 
this Usdversity, occupying the most pre-eminent positiona- 
—^leaders of men, moulders of diou^t, pioneers of in¬ 
dustry and organizers of prosperous peasantry andr 
above all, builders of peace, amity and concord. 
Graduates of the University, today I raise that vision andk 
that ideal before you and I wish you God-speed in yonr. 
march of life. 

Twenty-fifth Session of the International 
Labour Conference 

The peoples ot the world are so pre-occu- 
pied with war news that the International 
Labour Conference has attracted no attention. 
In ordinary years, too, as there is nothing: 
sensational in its work, not much attention la. 
paid to it. This year its session has be«i practi¬ 
cally ignored by even the great dailies. Yet wof 
read of ttie good work done by it in the Inter¬ 
national Labour Review : 

The Twenty-fifth Seauon ef the latemadonal Labour 
Conference was held in Geneva from 8 to 28 Jnne, 1939. 
The following items were on the agenda: 

I. Technical and vocational education and appran- 
tioesbip. 

II. Regulation of contraou of employment of 
indigenous workers. 

HI. Recruiting, placing and conditions of labonr 
(equality of treaunent) of miaam workers. 

IV. Regulation of faoun of work and rest periods i^ 
laoiesaional drivers (anij their aidatanta) oB 
vducles eagaged in rood uonspott. 

V. Generalixathm of the reduction of hours of weak; 
In industry, commerce and offioet. 

VI. Reduethm of hours «f worii in oool mines. 

The Conference was composed as follows:— 

There were 46 States x^ieeanted at the Twmty-Bfdm 
Saaaioa. The total namher of AAefgm mi 1S4 fii*‘ 
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ehufing 86 Government delegetea, 34 emplorers’ del^we>> 
ao3 34 workers’ delegates. Including those appointed 
during the course of the Conference, the number of 
advisers was 199, of whom 97 were attached to Govern¬ 
ment delegates, 48 to employers* delegates, and 54 to 
workers' (^legates. In all, 3^ persons were accredited 
to the Confmence. 

Incomplete DEiiEcaTioHS 

The following eleven States were represented by 
Government delegates only; Afghanistan, Bolivia, Colom¬ 
bia, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, 
Panama, Siam (now Thailand), and Turkey. 

At the previous session of the Conferqpce the numiber 
of delegations consisting of Government delegates only 
had been sixteen. In 1937, it was fourteen and in 1936 
it was fifteen. 

Some of the concluding paragraphs of the 
report of the twenty-fifth session of the Con¬ 
ference are reproduced below. 


in the sphere of social policy and diat, with th* 
maintenance of peace, the Conference will be enabletl 
year by year to continue its great work. 

71st Birthday of “ Thakkar Bapa” 

Tlie 71st birthday of Shri Amritlal V. 
Thakkar, affectionately and reverenUy called 
“Thakkar Bapa”, fell on the 2&th November 
last. It was celebrated at Bombay, Delhi and 
other places in a befitting manner and a purse 
was presented to him. May he live for at least 
thirty years more to do more good to the classes, 
for whom he has laboured for the last quarter 
of a century, He is truly a rare worker, as 
Majiatma Gandhi says. Here is a mere brief 
outline of the work which he has done during 
the last 26 years. 

1914 ; Joined the Servants of India Society, 


Althoufdi the Conference, on account of the situation 
resniting from the large-scale production of armaments, 
gave up the idea of dealing this year with the generaliza¬ 
tion of the reduction of hours of work and the reduction 
of hours of work in coal mines, the positive results which 
it achieved are still remarkable, as it adopted no fewer 
than four Conventions and ten Recommendations. 

In the case of hours of work and rest periods in 


Poona, as a Life Member on 6-2-1914. Went, 
to the U. P. on famine relief work. 

1916 : Looked after various co-operative 
societies of sweepers in Bombay. Started several 
schools for children of labour classes in Ahmeda- 
bad and Bombay. 

1916 : Famine relief work in Cutch. 


road tranaport, a problem of importance not merely as 
regards the reduction of hours of work hut also in con¬ 
nection with the safety of road users, the Conference 
imally adopted a Draft Convention and four Recommenda¬ 
tions. It adopted two Draft Conventions and two Recom* 


1917 : Secretary of an association of the 
non-official members of the then Bom!)ay 
Council; studied several subjects closely- 
Worked for Mr. Vithalbhai Patel’s Bill for 


mendations in furtherance of the work of protecting 
Native labourers begun ten years ago. In the delicate 
tphere of migration the Conference adopted a Draft Con¬ 
vention and two Recommendations concerning the re¬ 
cruiting, placing, and conditions of work, of migrant 
Workers. Lastly, in connection Vith the vocational 
training and apprenticeahip, it drew up two important 
Recommendatioi t which will be of great ntuity in 
countries where new legislative action in this sphere is 
being contemplated. 

Taking into account the uncertainty under which the 
world ia tabouring, it may thus be said that methoda of 
international collworation in social policy have proved 
highly eSeetivo for the solution of serious problemB even 
•t a time of criaia. 

The report concludes with words of hope; 


compulsory primary education; organised meet¬ 
ings of depressed classes in Bombay. 

1918 : Work for Primary Education in the 
Bombay Presidency. Enquiry into the distress 
of the agriculturists of the district of ‘Kaittky 
Gujarat. 

1919 : Labour work in Jamshedpur; orga¬ 
nised welfare work for the labourers. 

1920: Famine relief in the district of 
Puri, Orissa. 

1921: Khadi work in Kathiawad. 

1922 ; Famine relief work in FanobmahalSg. 
Gujarat. 

1923 : Beginning of the Bhil Welfare work 


The Twenty-Bflh Session of the Conferenee showed 
that even in s misis it .was the ideal of eocial justice 
'towards which the vital forces—Governments, employers, 
end workers—of the immense majeuity of the conntriee 
rf the world were etriving. Even U a catastrophe without 
precedent were to descend upon the world it is certain 
that theae ioreea would continue to work together end 
would not be turned from their ideal. 

The Seewtary-Genonl of the Twenty-fifth Seseion 
of the Confermiee said In lui cloMng speech; “We oloio 
this Ckmference of 1939 with malico towards none, nridl 
auodwiR toward an, and we ask for pesos, not Wed 
By fear but vdih the eim^ courage of the soldier Who 
stands nadty to give life (jUy ^t otheri nmy know 
the joy of liviag.” 

It «Mqr be hoped that dm energy end eonrage of ill 
these whe oonaideT the Inienatioiial Lshau Otpmiaitlon 
SB as i nstnnn e nt ed pEegraae wfil eontiane to be e me tied 


in Panchmahals and Antyaja Seva Mandat 
work (Work for Depressed Clasaefi and abori¬ 
ginal tribes). 

1924-25: Consolidation and extension of 
Bhil and Antyaja Seva Mandal woik in Gujarat. 

1926: Presided over Bhavnagar Stete 
Subjects’ Conference; Becretary of All-India,. 
States Subjects’ Confmence. Introduced eoout- 
in* system in the boar^g and day schools in- 
the Bhil area. 

1927 : Flood relief work in Gujarai Flood 
relief work in Sind. Fresided over Kathaiwad' * 
States Subjects' .Conference at Porbund^. 
Organised.* Seotl^ Itally in tiie Distaict of 
Panehmaii^ 
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1938; Enquiry into Bardoli agitation; 
oontiniied to interest in the problem of the 
States. A member of t^ie Patiala Enquiry 
Committee, appointed by the AlUndia States 
Peoples* Coaferenw andi officiated as Chairman 
of the said 'Committee. President of the Punjab 
States Peoples’ Conference. Bhil work progress. 
Well oonstniction work for depressed classes; 
survey of municipalities in Gujarat. 

l929: Flood relief work in Assam. 

1930; Bhil work progress. Wells for 
(lejiresaed classes. Co-operative societies for 
municipal Bhangis of Jhalod and Mahudha in 
Gujarat. A Dharmshala for Bhangis at Nadiad. 
.Sentenced to six months’ imprisonment on the 
eharge of abetment of picketing liquor shops, 
W released after two mcmths. 

1931: Enquiry into the police atrocities 
on Borsad women. 

1932 ; Bhil and Harijan Work. Bhangi 
Co-operative Societies in Nadiadi and Jhalod. 
Annual melas in tire Bhil area. Interned for 
3 months. Swadeshi League at Dohad. Poona 
Pact. Supplied statistics for the depressed class 
population and number of Seats of D. C. in the 
future legislatures and took part in the talks 
leading to Poona Pact. Appointed General 
Secretary of the Servants of Untouchables 
.Society, (Harijan Sevak Sangh). 

1933 : Harijan Tour in different provinces 
with Gandhiji. 

1934: Harijan Tour with Gandhiji. 
(12,684 miles’ travel in six months.) Organised 
Harijan work in the Provinces. Collection of 
funds for Harijan work: tour in Provinces for 
'Organising Harijan work. 

1935: Tour in Madras Presidtenoy for 
organising Harijan work. Tour in Assam and 
starting of welfare work for tribal people. 

1M6 : Tour in Andhra. Tour in Travan- 
core, Rajputana and Orissa on Harijan vrork. 

1937 : Toured in Rajputana, U.P., Bihar, 
Assam, Maharashtra and in Nizam’s State on 
Harijan work. Studied further the problem of 
aborigines. Prepared schemes for Harijan Up¬ 
lift for submission to six Provincial Conp’ess 
Governments. Toured in Gwalior and Central 
India. Toured in Kathiawad with Mrs. 
Rameshwari Nerlm, Vice-President, Harijan 
Bevak Sangh, Delhi. 

1988: 'Toured in Orissa, Flood Relief 
Work in Ui^r Assam. Toured in the States of 
Central In^a and South Rajputana in ^ 
. oompany of Mm. Rameshwari Nehru. Appoin¬ 
ted Chairman of (1) the Munidpal Sweeps 
Skiquiry Committee by the Govenament of C.P, 
and Berar and (8) the Fnittally Excluded Areas 


Enqyry Committee by the Government of 
Orissa. 

1939: Organised welfare work for the 
Bhila of the western part of the West KhandeSh 
district at the instance of Mahataa Gandhi and 
the Bombay Government (Dr. Gilder). _I>voted 
attention to the problem of the aborigines in 
some provinces. Organized Relief Work for the 
Talcher refugees. Continuation of work in con¬ 
nection with the Partially Bxclu^d Areas En¬ 
quiry Committee, Orissa and Municipal Sweepers 
Enquiry Committee, C.P. Supervision of the 
extension of the Harijan Niwaa Buildings, Delhi. 
Toured in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam and 
C. P. on Harijan and Aboriginal work. Pre¬ 
pared schemes for the uplift of Harijans and 
Aborigines in Bihar at the instance of Bfliar 
Government. Completes 70th year on 29th 
November, 1939. 

How we wish all public workers were 
workers like Thakkar Bapa—nt least the younger 
ones among them 1 

Labour Problems in Time of War 

The International Labow Review for 
November contains a very important article on 
Labour problems in time of war. It treats of- 
Employment, Unemployment, and Vocational 
Education; Contracts of Service; Hours of 
Work and Rest Periods; Employment of 
Women and Children; Women Workers, andi 
Child Labour; Industrial Medicine; Accident Pre¬ 
vention; Labour Inspection; Social Insurance; 
Assistance for the Families of Mobilized Men; 
Assistance for War Viorims; Wages; Nutrition; 
Housing; Agricultural Workers; Seamen; 
Native Labour; Collaboration between Public 
Authorities and Eknployers’ and Workers’ 
Organizations. 

ThougSi India is really a non-belligerent 
country, her subject condition has made her 
technically a belligerent country. Nevertheless, 
new industries are likely to be atartad' here as 
in other non-belligerent countries, as they 
ought to be. Our industrialists require to pay 
particular attention to the follo^g sentences 
quoted frgm the International Labour Review ; 

“BelUgereDt oemnuries will lose aaikets, but ao»- 
belUgerent oonntries wBl Jw snjer horn the contmtion 
of wwM markets for some omnmodities. In BOo-beHl- 
gerent couBlries iadastries will expand to supphr domesdo 
and export markets from idiiidi the beffigerenu have 
partially or compieleliy withdrawn. This expanrion in 
noB-belUgimt countries, if not carefnlly orgimaed and 
conlxoiled, adll he too ptedpitate, and wfll bring eevere 
contraction and dittress wben be&iferent o^triea ((dn 
enter the meritel on a laugh ^ *“'•7 
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Tfie Conditions of Future Peace 

There are politicians and statesmen who 
think that peace depends mainly on political 
and territorial readjustments. But those who 
are interested mainly in economic and labour 
problems think that something more is neces¬ 
sary. Tliat 18 a view on which the International 
Labour office lays stress: 

*The treaty of p"ace that is to come will not only 
provide for political and territorial readjnatments; it must 
lay the foundations of a better economic and social order 
for the world. The declaration in the •Constitution of 
the Tntemational Labour Organisation that world peace 
must be based on social justice remains and will remain 
true. It carries forward Albert Thomas’s dictum “// you 
wish for peace, prepare for fustice” The statesmen who 
will ^ar the iieavy responsibility of fixing the terms of 
peace must have a full knowledge of the economic and 
social conditions of the world and of the aspirations of 
the employers and workers who collaborate in the oi^ani- 
zation cd production.” 

" Full Recognition of Human Rights ” 

On the 26th of November last the Bengal 
Co-operative Alliance celebrated the Seven- 
teentti International Co-operators’ Day in 
Calcutta by organizing an imposing procession 
and holding a meeting in the &natr Hall under 
the presidentship of Srijut Nalini Ranjan 
Barker, finance minister of Bengal. After the 
president had addressed the large gatliering, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
passed: 

“ This assembly of co-operatqfs comprised in the 
World-Wide membership of the International Co-operatiw 
Alliance recognizing the gravity of the present world war 
and in the presence of the failure of the Governments 
either collectively or individually to restore understand¬ 
ing and fraternity in international relationa and thus 
to raise an impregnable barrier against war, re-affirms 
the conviction that the co-operative system of economy 
and its social ideal represent the future basis of civiliza¬ 
tion and the sorest guarantee of peace, and rails upon 
all co-operative organizations, national and international, 
to immediately formulate the demands of co-operators 
and mobilize their forces as citizens with all their moral 
and economic influence they possess for the defence of 
freedom, re-establishment of justice, full recognition of 
human rights and the restoration of peace.” 

In seconding the resolution 8j. Mrinal 
Kanti Bose made a speech in the courae of 
which he said; 

It is Governments that mahe war, but they always 
do it in the name of their peoples. But peoples do not 
want to make war. Why then do people co-operate with 
their Govenunents in the wo» declared by the latter? 
It is, because people are taught from their infancy that 
certain “iizne" are greater than co-operation, even greater 
than life. Thus peoplee an made to fight for “national- 
iam," “pmxioUm,” *Tmp^a]ism,” “Fasdam,” "Hitler- 
fem," Crasanwism,” and aB the “isma” that the ingmurity 
of rain has discovered. ”Ce-operstora throughout the 


world," said Mr. Bom, “have to eradicate this evil organiaa- 
lions to change the minds of the people and control the 
Governments. 

Nature had intended to make Indians one people, 
but here agmn the ingenuity of man has discovered that 
we are so many nations, communities, races, classes, ete. 
Co-operators have to fight against these evildoers, and 
spread the doctrine of co-operation, day in and day onl. 
among the peopie. 

N. R. Sarkers Address on International 
Co-operators’ Day 

Speaking as president of the International* 
Co-operators’ Day meeting in Calcutta, Mr. 
N. R. Barker said: 

I have also always advocated a strengthening of the 
co-operative movement on scientific lines and of co¬ 
operation in all its forms, as it has been my firm oonvic- 
tion that iu co-operation, properly understood and pro¬ 
perly applied, lay the solntlon of the social and economic 
problem! of the masses in the rural areas. The experi¬ 
ments in co-operation in Western countries, where the 
movement has had its origin, have clearly demonstiated 
the great possibilities of economic improvement through 
this movement. Sweden offers us a conspicuous example 
of what the co-operative movement, if properly conducted, 
could do for the all-round uplift of a country. Denmark 
again is the world’s outstanding example of agricultural 
recovery—a recovery which came from the people t|iero- 
selves and by the natural processes of increased efficiency, 
the elimination of waste and the reduction of overhead 
coats, through the principles of co^iperation. Moreover, 
co-operation in Denmark is not merely confined to agri¬ 
culture and industry, but also extenda to a wider ana 
of national activUiea. In fact, it is as pervasive as the 
State itself. It enlists the humblest citizen on a plane 
of equality with the richest and transfers to those who 
produce and those who consume many of the actiridea 
which in other countries are performed by distant, if not 
hostile agencies, indifferent to the effect of their acts on 
the well-being of the people whom they profess to serve. 

After showing that the co-operative move¬ 
ment hns spread its activities to the inter¬ 
national sphere also, he observedi: 

“Iifor one have no hesitation in believing that Free¬ 
dom. in the truest sense, Co-operation and Peace are 
indivisible, and that only as co-operttion in the inter¬ 
national field gains ground and is intensified oen we hope 
for lasting peace and the triumph of real {reedom in the 
world. 

“It may be pertinent to observe in lUS connection 
that even communistic Russia end Fsedst Italy, altW^ 
wedded to totalitarian and collectiviat philosophy, have In 
the economic sphere resorted to the co-operative principle 
quite largely and with very conspicuous success.” 

Bengal has special veason to adopt the co¬ 
operative principle. 

Indeed the co-operative principle has a special lesson 
for Bengal, fra with small resources and her diverse needs, 
the necessity for making a little ip> a long way becomes 
all the more argew. Am It is not In Utat restricted fidd 
■Imie that I see great possibilities for co-opwatlon in thia 
prorittce. in fh« secisd and economic si^etes and even 
in the political t^uaw, T lUak, there is a flett need and' 
also great posaUwiRet lor oo-operatkm. 
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What Forward Bloc May Do 

At the opening ceremony of the new 
premisM of oS^ of the Forward Bloc 
8j. SubhM Chandra Bose said that if the Con- 
l^as Workhig Committee did not follow up 
the resignation of the Congress ministries to ite 
logical conclusion, as he apprehended it would 
mrt, the leftist forces would not fail to give a 
tmld lead to the country. 

Those who do not belong to any party 
„would rejoice whichever party succeeded in 
•making the country free. It would give us the 
great(>3t pleasure if all political parties and 
communities combined and< co-operated to bring 
the struggle for freedom to a successful close. 

Some Forward Bloc Resolutions 

The All-India Working Committee of the 
Forward Bloc passed some resolutions at its 
sitting on the 26th November last in Calcutta, 
«ome of which are printed below: 

The Committee condemned "the Governmentsi re- 
3 in» 8 ian that hu been accentuated in different parte of this 
■country since the outbreak of war in September and which 
haa been directed solely against and-Imperialiats of various 
peranasions. The Committee also notes with strong dis¬ 
approval the further aggravation of governmental repres¬ 
sion in U. P., Andhra, Tamil Nad and other provinors 
■ainoe the resignation of Congress ministries.” 

The Cois^ttee draws the gttention of the All-India 
Muslim League to the policy and actlviUes of the Govern¬ 
ments of the Punjab and ^ngal that are under its influ- 
■ence and conBoI. “It ia a matter of deep regret," the 
Committee feels “that since the inception of the war, in 
these two provinces arrest and persecution and curtailment 
•ol civil liberties have been much more widespread and 
■drastic than in provinces administeted by Congress minis¬ 
tries. It is noteworthy that the Punjab Government, that 
is supposed to look after the interests of the Muslims, has 
made no discrimination between Hindu and Muslim anti- 
Imperialista as is evident from the treatment accorded to 
the Majlla-i-Ahrar during the last two months." 

The Committee emphatically condemns the Bengal 
Government for the regime it has introduced since the 
■outbreak of war, whereunder piriilic meetings have been 
banned all over the province, the Press Ordinance has 
l>eea applied in a drastic and rigorous manner and arrest 
and persecution have been increased, as alto the harass¬ 
ment of political woricers of all leftist parties and j^ups. 
This rridme amounts in effect to a complete de^al of 
civil Uberw and the respmisibility, for it rests primarily 
end iBreetty on a Govenunent that is controlled by the 
AO-Indie Muslim League and indirectly on the British 
Government that professes to be a champion of democracy 
and freedom." 

Theae regolutioiui are worthy of support so 
fsf Its thew go. 

’Dw Committee has eonsidered it note¬ 
worthy that the Punjab Govemm«ot have made 
no diaerimiuaijon between Hindus aud Muslims. 
It should have noted with satisfaction that the 
Bengal OoVemment have dtecriminated between 


HindluB and Muslims 1 For no one is a 
Nationalist who is not indifferent to the 
interests, religious rights, civil liberties, and 
welfare of the Hindus—^particularly of those of 
Bengal. 

Another resolution passed by the Com¬ 
mittee runs as follows : 

The Committee registers its strong protest at the un¬ 
fair allegation made by Mahatma Gandhi and some other 
leaders to the effect that Indian Mualima will rcsiat a 
national struggle for freedom, with the result that com¬ 
munal riots will occur. The Committee considers that 
such an accusation is altogether rnfounded and that no 
freedom-loving Muslim can possibly tolerate it and the 
Committee has no dpvbt that Indian Mualima will empha¬ 
tically repudiate this baseless and unwarranted slur. It 
is confident that poor and exploited Muslima, who recog¬ 
nise no sin so heinous as slavery and whose passion for 
freedom is transparently clear, will come forward in their 
thousands and tens of thousands to serve the national 
cauae.” 

Though our reading of newspapers is far 
from exhaustive, we may be allowed to say that 
we do not remember to have come across this 
particular allegation in so many words, though 
there seems to be some such apprehension in 
the minds of some Congress leaders. Whether 
the apprehension, if it exists, is well founded, 
or whether the Forward Bloc's confidence, ex- 
pressed in the last sentence of the resolution, is 
well founded, we are not in a position to say, 
being more or less arm-chair politicians. But 
we have our own notions, which we need not 
give out, as we are not leaders. 

Plants Their Otdn Physickms 

When the late Sir J. C Bo»e uid that plants have 
emotions and heart-beats and feel pain, there was a volley 
of opposition from msny quarters. He pointed out how 
wounded plants heal themselves with mysteriona jnicet. 

With this as basis Mr. Aire Jan Haagen-Smitb of the 
Cahfomia Institute of Tecfauology, proceeded on the study 
and solved the mystery of that healing juice. 

He butchered a batch of fresh striitg beans and 
dropped the juice into the pod-linings of other wounded 
beans. In a few hours, large clumps of healthy new cells 
piled up. After a painstaking analysis, he isolated a 
complicated compound containing oxalic acid, a common 
plant substance which cures all wounds caused on the 
plants by the cruel hand of man, 

Russian Statecraft and Diplomacy 

The aristocracy and the middle-class mer¬ 
chants, industrialists and inteileotuals of Bri¬ 
tain, who still form the bulk of its ruling class, 
had a notion that, of the inhabitants of 
Britain, they altme understood statecraft and 
diplomacy and posseased administrative talent 
and tiiat if the unken^ labourites and the 
homy-handed sons of t|w soil were ever 
entrusted with the portfolios of tire govern- 
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ment, they would make a mess of the whole 
thing. But as a matter of fact, When placed at 
the helm of the state they did not do so. 
Nevertheless the upper classes of Britain may 
still cherish the same notion. 

Whatever the case may be with Britain, 
in Russia, which has been entirely freed from 
its aristocratic and bourgeoisie elements, leaders 
belonging to the class of common people have 
shown themselves on the whole equal in diplo¬ 
macy and statecraft (which, as they are today, 
we do not admire) to British an4 other politi¬ 
cians. They broke off with Britain and France 
and concluded a pact with Germany. Few 
could then suspect that Russia had done so with 
an eye to the main chance. 

She simply mobilized her army to the 
Polish border, but did* little fighting. That was 
left to be done by Germany. When Poland 
had been entirely disabled! by Germany, Russia 
stepped in and laid claim to and seized the 
wealthier and more profitable half of Poland. 
Germany was made a fool of but had to keep 
quiet. What Russia did was not right, any 
more than Germany’s action was right. But 
Russia was the cleverer of tllie two conquerors. 

After the seizure of the better portion of 
Poland, Russia has been busy securing practi¬ 
cally the overlordship of some of her smaller 
neighbours. W’hat the outcome of her ex¬ 
change of ‘ courtesies ’ with Finland will be is 
not yet (27th November) certain. 

As yet Russia has not taken any active 
part in the Anglo-Franoo-CTerman war, and' 
Britain has not been saying any harsh things 
against the Soviet. 

We simple-minded Indians do not always 
understod the game of the European powers. 
But this we have been hearing for decades that 
Germany and Russia bothi wanted to grab 
India. If that be so, the &)vict may be waiting 
for the day when Germany will make a move 
towards India after disabling Britain, if she 
ca^ on the ocean by submarine and magnetic 
mine warfare. Then she (Russia) being nearer 
India will seize the opportunity to occupy 
this country. That may be her bright idea—we 
do not know. But we do not in the least desire 
Britain’s disablement by Germany. He must 
be an arrant knave and fool combined who 
would iwefer Hitler’s rule to British rule, 
^ 01 ^ (he latter has many faults and imper¬ 
fections. What we want is plain self-rule. 

rfte Prnikim of Poland 

state known as Poland before it was 
partitioned between Russia and Germany was, 


no doubt, partly the creation of the ’Brekty of 
Versailles. But there is also no doubt that tbwo 
is and was a distinct country called Poland 
with a distinct people called the Poles mainly 
mhabiting it, yaking a distinct language 
called Polish with a properly developed litera¬ 
ture. Assmdn% that the Treaty of Versailles 
added some German territory and German 
inhabitants and some Ukrainian territory and 
inhabitants to Poland proper, it would have 
been justifiable to separate these by peaceful 
means from the latter. War was not justified.* 
There would have been justification for any 
region proved to be inhabited mainly by Ger¬ 
man-speaking people and desiring to be includ¬ 
ed in Germany to be included therein. Similar¬ 
ly the region inhabited mainly by the 
Ukrainians and other non-Polish people could 
have been peacefully allowed and helped either 
to join the other Ukranians and form a 
separate state or join Soviet Russia, according 
as those people desired. It cannot be taken for 
granted that ail German-speaking peoples 
inhabiting regions near Germany were or gre 
longing to be placed under Hitler’e rule or that 
all Ukrainians and other non-Russians were or 
are devout adherents of Stalinism.- 

The peaceful method of inclusion of some 
territory in Germany and some in Russia could 
be approved, but the method of sanguinaiy 
warfare cannot. Nevertheless, if afto the 
defeat of Polandl, Germany and Russia had left 
Poland proper to the Poles after appropriating 
to theniselveB the non-Polish portions, there 
could have been some justification for such a 
step. But they have not done so—^they havo 
parfitioned Poland) proper, too. All liberty- 
loving independent cotmtiies ought to do what 
they can to restore a free Poland to the Poles. 

Another urgent duty awaits humanity. It 
is to administer relief to destitute Poles of both 
sexes and all ages, wherever they may be. 

Aerial, Submarine And Mine Warfare 

With the progress of science, war has be¬ 
come mere savage and inhuman. It has bwn 
becoming more and more destifuctive not emly 
of the actual filters but also of women and 
children and other non-combatant population, 
dwelling not only in fortified towns taking active 
part in a war but also in open villages and 
towns—their only fmfit being that they are 
part of the peculation ei a eountiy at war. The 
most glaring example of this horrible aspect of • 
modem warfare has been pesented to the wmki 
1^ the rfaackiDg air squadrons of Japan demo- 
timing entire viSages and towns of China. 
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Similar havoe, tliough not on euch a large scale, 
was wrought in tlie late Spanish Civil war. 

In the present Anglo-Franoo-Gennan war, 
German aeroplanes have been trying to bomb 
British villages and towns, but witli little or no 
success. As the sole object of aggressive war¬ 
fare is the destruction of or infliction of loss 
on the enemy, tlie aggressors do not discrimi¬ 
nate between the means adopted for the purpose. 
Deceit and treachery are not considered blame- 
,worthy if practised during warfare. Attacking 
the enemy without his getting warned is con¬ 
sidered particularly clever. It is, therefore, a 
bloiising that noiseless aeroplane machinery have 
not yet been invented. Hence anti-aircraft guns 
can be used against aeroplanes and people can 
seek shelter underground betimes as protection 
against bombing. 

But submarines can generally attack ships 
unawares, and cannot generally be fought as 
attacking aeroplanes can be and are. In the 
present war Germany seems to rely greatly on 
her submarines and different kinds of mines for 
success. The number of ships she has already 
destroyed by these means would have had a 
paaalysing effect if Britain did not possess a 
very large iheroantile marine and a powerful 
navy. Nonetheless she must be feeling the 
heavy loss. Her scientists and inventors are 
doing ail they can to find out some means to 
baffle Germany’s submarine and mines campaign, 
which has been latterly greatly intensified. The 
Imvoc wrought by this campaign makes the 
inhumanity of War particularly conspicuous. 
One cannot but admire the courage, patriotism 
and sense of duty of the sailors who continue to 
man and ply all sea-gomg craft in spite of immi¬ 
nent risk of sudden death any hour of the day 
and night. 

Germany is making an enemy of neutral 
countries also by indiscriminately sinking ships, 
whether belonging to Britain and France or to 
non-belligerent countries. 

The economic staying power of Germany 
is not at all equal to that of Britain. The 
letter’s efforts to seiee and prevent all German 
exports by sea are sure to greatly affect 
Germany’s resources at no distant date. 

Real and Nominal Neutrality 

It in war time any country does not help 
any of the belligerents in any way, tiiat is real 
neutrality. But if any so-called nsfutral country, 
sells arms, machinery and ammunition to both 
belligerent partial, that is not true neotraliW. 
^^ch a country in fact shares the guilt of both 
Mm warring parties to the extent tiiat they may 


be guilty, if both be so. To supply arms and 
ammunition is really to take‘part in war. 

That America will supply war materials to 
whomsoever may buy them does not indicate 
either her pacifism or her impartiality. It only 
shows that she wants to make money. That she 
has got large orders for aeroplanes from the 
Allies, and that Britain haS enough ships to 
import war goods from America and Germany 
has not, may have been determining factora in 
the recent amendment of America’s Neutrality 
Law. • 

War As Enemy of Culture 

The last great war in Europe horrified man¬ 
kind by its destruction in France and other 
countries of great monuments of human culture. 
In the Sino-Japanese war, too, Japan has des¬ 
troyed many universities, libraries, ancient 
palatial buildings and other monuments and 
innumerable objects of art of various kindh. 
Such destruction has taken place in the Spanish 
Civil war, too. 

The havoc wrou^t in Warsaw is indes¬ 
cribable. 

If objects of culture could be safeguarded 
and preserved even in the midst of war, most of 
the cultural heritage of humani^ now destroyed 
during wartime could be transmitted to posterity. 

The Mournful Plight of Warsaw 

Who can have the heart to talk of the 
glories of war in the face of the condition to 
which the inhabitants of villages and towns 
wrecked by the aggressors are reduced ? Tlie 
citizens of Warsaw put up a most valiant fight 
in defence of their hearths and homes, and now 
the city is a mass of ruins, tiie famished inhabi¬ 
tants are obliged to feed on dead dogs and are 
a prey to epidemics. We do not even know 
whether any help from outside can reach them. 

Such is a part of the darker sidb of modem 
civilization. 

Unexpected Undignified Commem 
and Language 

From before election to the Congress presi¬ 
dential chair for the second time, in spite of 
revocation Srijut Subhas Chandra Bose had 
een peaking and writing with becoming self- 
restraint and dignity. We were, thrarefore, sorry 
to notice the following paragraphs in an editoriid 
article written by him in the latest issue of his 
Forward Bloc (November 26, 1939) on the 
resolution of the Congress Woriring Cennmittee 
regarding tiie Congress attitude to the Brititii 
QaveiumeDA: 
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Tlia most ngnificam sentence hi the first resolution 
IS fellows:—“ The Working Committee will continue 
to explore all means of arriving at an honourable settle¬ 
ment, even though the British Government has banged 
the door in the face of the Congress," which when para¬ 
phrased should read "We shall continue to lick the feet 
of the British Government even though we have been 
kicked by them." 

This is not Politics as we understand it or as the 
modem world understands it—^but perhaps it is in accord¬ 
ance with Biblical or Vaisbnavic traditions Such a policy 
may appeal to one or to a few persons—but will it be 
acceptable to the nation that is more interested in freedom, 
which is a life-and-drath question, than in the whims of 
individuals ? It remains to be seen if the Indian people 
will repudiate a policy that demands that we should lick 
the feet that kick us. 

Differenee of opinion is only to be expected 
in all matters of greater or less importance. In 
expressing such difference one should rely on 
the statement of facts and arguments in order to 
convince the public ttiat one is right. Indul¬ 
gence in undignified and abusive language leads 
to the weakening of the case of the writer or 
speaker who does so and in addition causes 
people to lose respect for him. 

The Constituent Assembly 

In writing about the Constituent Assembly 
which, according to Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Congress Working Committee, dhould draw up 
a constitution for India, it has been said that 
those communities which may desire to elect 
their representatives on it by separate electorates 
of their own may do so. A step further and the 
commimalists will be given the right to their 
present weightage, excessive and separate fixed 
uota in the public services, and similar anti- 
emocratic and! anti-national concessions, 
llierefore, we ought to be told beforehand in 
wSiat respects the New, Political Dispensation 
will differ from the present political dispensa¬ 
tion which India has received from British 
imperialists. Of course, the Indian word 
" Puma-Swaraj ” and the English expression 
“ Absolute Independence ” may be used to 
denote it. But will these high-sounding eacpres- 
sions stand for the real thing ? 

We are not opposed to the idea of a Con¬ 
stituent Assembly. But we desire that its 
results should not in any respect be anti-national 
and anti-democratic. 

It would be difficult to convene a Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly for a country with such a large 
population as India. Perhaps the primary 
electors, the adults, in case adult suffra^ be 
adopted, will elect their representatives and 
tSKse representatives will elect the delegates to 
the Aiembly. The adoption of adult suffrage 


may meet the needs of those who want separate 
communal electorates. If the kind of indirect 
election to the Assembly which has been indi¬ 
cated above were adopted, that mi^t make the 
Assembly a body of manageable proportions. 
Still, it would be too large a body to draft a 
constitution. A small committee would have 
to be appointed to draft it. If the Congrass 
played the leading role in the Constituent 
Assembly business, that committee would 
entrust the drafting to Mahatma Gandhi. In 
that case, what would really happen would ba 
that the Constituent Assembly would be asked 
to vote on the draft. 

Therefore much trouble and expense and 
fuss could bo avoided if a very small committee 
of experts belonging to different parties and 
communities who have studied the popular con¬ 
stitutions of various countries were entrusted 
even now with the drafting of the constitution. 
They could do it in consultation with Mahatmaji, 
or, as he is the dictator, under his direction. 
We think such a constitution may be as satis¬ 
factory as can be expected in ^e present 
circumstances of India, though it will not com¬ 
pletely satisfy all parties and persons. 

• 

Wfiy Britishers Are In India 

According to British imperialists, one of the 
reasons why Britishers are in India to rule the 
country is that there are various divisions 
among the people of the country, that there 
are conflicting claims put forward by them, 
and that there are communal clashes and 
quarrels, and so on and so forth; and Britishers 
are here to hold the balance even and to act 
as reconcilers, mediators and adjudicators. 

The correctness of this plea being assumed 
but not admitted, it amounts to this that Britain 
will withdraw from India when the people have 
been unified, if not completely, at any rate to a 
far greater extent than at the time of the BritiiA 
occupation, when they will cease to put up 
separate claims and when ihere will not be 
communal claves. But is it a fact that British 
rule has been deliberately trying to unify the 
peoples of India and that as a result the longer 
British rule lasts, the less does the Biinsh 
le^slators feel it necessary to recognise <hvi- 
sions among the pecmle, that the divisions 
recognised grow increattn^y smaller in number, 
and fissiparous tendemsies among <he people 
grow less and less marked? Let us look at 
the facts. The notion that different com¬ 
munities in India have different interests was 
started under offitial auspices ip the first 
decade of tids oentury when Lord Minto wm 
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'<^ceroy, who, in the tfordi of Lord Morley, 
“started the Moslem hare." But then he 
started only one bare. The number of hares 
have since theto multiplied. The latest consti¬ 
tution of India, promulgated in 1936, recognizes 
more tiian a dozen hares, namely, “General,” 
fieheduled Castes, Women, Moslems, Indian 
CSuietians, An^o-Indian Christians, European 
Christians, Sikhs, Adibasis (Aborij^nes), 
European Chambers of Commerce, Indian Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce (subdivided into Moslem, 
Marwari, and others). Landlords, Farmers and 
Peasants, Factory Labour, Princes, Universities. 
.... By the time when the Brititii arbiters oi 
India’s destiny feel it necessary to frame a new 
constitution for India, say in 1946—if, of 
oourse, they still act as our earthly Providence, 
they will gladly reoogniee the separate claims 
of l^ias and Sunnis and Momins (if not other 
Muslims also), of the (Kristian aborigines and 
the non-Chrirtian aborigines, of each of the 
separate Hindu schedule castes (for some of 
tiwm have already set up separate claims for 
themselves), of Catholics and Protestants, and 
so on. 

It is the Indian nationalists who have 
beefi denouncing caste, trying to wipe off un- 
touohabiliiy and obliterate caste distinctions 
imd bring aibout communal unity. On the 
other band, statutory and offioial recognition 
continues to be given meticulous to cai^ and 
other divisions and distinetioitt. 


Dr. Y- RanuJaishna Rao 

The sudden, unexpected and premature 
death of Rao Sahib V. Ramakrishna Rao, 
M.A..E-T., Ph.D., of Masulipatam, removes 
from our midst a distinguished scholar ar^ 
educationist and a devoted servant of the 
motherland and humanity in the sphere of 
cultural and spiritual endeavour. He was a 
former principal of the Pittapur Rajah’s Col¬ 
lege, Cocanada and Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee 
Research Medallist in Letters of the Calcutta 
University, Years ago he married a lady whom 
he dearly _ loved. After her lamented death 
after a brief period of married life, he led the 
life of a sannvaSin, though he did not don the 
ochre robes of any order, pursuing the higher 
life of the spirit. He was an eloquent speaker 
and a thoughtful and facile writer, not«i for 
affluence of tbou(^t and sentiment, depth of 
piety and devotion Snd wealth of vocabulary. 
Among his works are Altar Stain, a sequence 
of sixty studies in the life and love of the 
spirit. Along the PUgrim Path, a record and 
review of Brahma Samaje.s in India, and 
Emerson, His Muse and Message. It is to Ms 
devotion to Dr. Sir R. Venkata Ratnam, whom 
he called his master, that we owe eight volumes 
of The Message and MinhtraVims of the lattar. 

Hindu Mahasabha Session 
in CalaOta 


As for holding the balance even, the 
machiavellian Communal Decision and tiie un¬ 
even fixed communal quota in the public 
services, are among the ginning comments on 
that self-righteous imperialist claim. 

Gommuaal olasbes, instead of decreasing 
in number with the lenpitii of years of Brititii 
rule, have been <m the increase. 

Sanguinary Troubles in Smdh 

It has been noticed for some decades past 
that whenever any constitutional reforms are 
demanded or talk^ of, aU of a sudden, acci¬ 
dentally, there are communal clashes in some 
parts of the aiuntry or other while it is still 
Under British rule. 

The fanatical murders and plundnai in 
Sukkur and some other towns of SincSi and the 
sanguinary and predatory raids by Bahichie on 
some Sindh villages cannot be suffici«itly con¬ 
demned and deplored. They are a oonoemna- 
tio^ not of Puma Swaraj, which has still to 
oome. bid; of the pres^ re^e. Those 
Mr^giun ministers of Sindh who have shown 
ttopariilni firmness azb greatly to he praised. 


The annual session of the All-India Hindu 
Mahasabha was decided to be held in Calcutta 
durihg nest Christmas week some months ago. 
Under the Bengal ordinance prohibiti ^^5 meet¬ 
ings, processions, ete., permission had to be 
obtained for holding the session. It was applied 
iot some time ago. After a great deid of un¬ 
reasonable delay the Bengal Ministry have 
given the pramission sought. As the session is 
to be held on the 28th, 29th and 30th instant, 
there is not much time left for the necessary 
preparations. 

We hope the Mahasabha will pay special 
attention to social reform and the social uni¬ 
fication of the Hindus. 

More than 2,500 Books Proscribed 
in Bengal 

The following paragraphs appear in a 
report of the prooeedmgs of the Beii^ Le|^ 
lative Assembly on the 27th NovemW lart: 

Mtn tbin 2,500 tooks wrfUen in Beattii aiA aoo- 
Bencdi InfMaw a« Mnder ton iansiwd W tto G«r«ni- 
nBsi tl BtniwL 71u« istenuinc wormuion wm vtmdi- 
sifM to dw B«ns>I tegiiMtre Aasendtljr br the floS. 
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IKome Minieter o£ the auumomous Covermsent of Bengal, 
yesterday, when it met after a rather long reoeaar The 
■qnestioD was put by Mr. SBmath Banerjee adio wanted 
to know if a novel—“Natun Diner Alo”—(New Day's 
Light) written by Mrs. Bimal Prativa Debi had been 
prosoribed by the Government. 

Hon. Home Minieter admitted that it wss under 
ban and replying to further questions put by Mr. 
Banerjee laid on table a list showing that from 1920-34 
them were under ban about 24119 books and from 1934-36 
the number of books under ban were 212. The Govern¬ 
ment, said the Home Minister further, wem not prepared 
to make a general statement whether they proposed to 
to withdraw the ban “but are ready to consider individual 
Kiases on their merits." a 

The proscription of more tJian 2,500 books 
in a province shows either that its government 
is not normal or that the condition of the mind 
of its people is not nonnal, or both. Whatever 
the fact may be, is it creditable to those who 
are in charge of its affairs ? 

■“ India in Bondage ” 

Apropos the Home Minister’s statement 
about banned books that the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment “ are ready to consider individual cases on 
their merits, ” we bring it to his notice that when 
some time ago the (Antral Government were 
asked whether they would be pleased to withdraw 
■the ban on the late Dr. J. T. Sunderland’s India 
in Bondage, the reply received was to the effect 
iihat the book had been proscribed bjr the Ben¬ 
gal Government, to whom the question should 
be addlressed. As the publisher of the book, 
Sj. Kamananda Chstterjee, is not a member of 

Bengal Assembly and as no member thereof 
has asked the aforesaid question, we mention 
the matter here—not in the expectation that it 
will draw the attention of the Bengal Ministry 
and the ban on the book will be wi^drawn, but 
merely to make one or*two remarks. 

One is this. There is not in the whole book 
India in Bondage, or in any of its oht^iters, 
paragraphs or sentences, anything approaching 
the concentrated sedition (according to the 
Indian Penal Code) contained in the Indepen¬ 
dence Day declaration of the Indian National 
Congress which is repeated every year in January 
irom a thousand pUtfonns a^ in hundreds of 
new^apers without let or hindrance. Let 
lofficial or non-official who can, prove the falsity 
cof this retaark. 

Why then has the Ind^endenee Dty 
•declaration not bean prosciibed and India m 
Bondage still remains iMrosmbed T 

The other remaik is that of all works 
India m Bondage is tke hook whioh made out 
dhs strongM^ ease—an unanswerahle ease—^for 


Indian self-rule. It is therefore a classical 
work. 

If Sir N. N. Sircar, the late Law Member 
to the Government of India, who as Advocate- 
General of Bengal prosecuted Sj. Raraananda 
Chatusrjee and got him wmvicted, were now 
asked whether the book should continue to 
remain proscribed ten years after the conviction 
of its publisher, we are quite sure his answer 
will be in the negative. 

British Ministry of Information , 

on Magnetic Mines 

trfJKDON, Nov. 27. 

The Ministry of Information announces that meaturet 
to combat the German Magnetic Mine oamiitign is wdfl 
in hand. 

An appeal for voiunteen of two thoiuuand men to man 
two hundred drifters and trawlers for minesweeping has 
evoked a greater nnmber than reqnind. These ships will 
become naval vessels classed as trawler reserve. It if 
recalled that towards the end of the last war, the 
American barrage of magnetic min«» extended over a 
great area between Norway and Britain,—Aeoter. 

The sooner these measures succeed in com¬ 
bating the menace of the magnetic mines the 
better. 

British Premier on Britain’s War * 
Aims and Peace Aims 

On the 2Sth November last Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain dwelt on Britain’s war aims and peace atins 
in Ilia broadcast speech. 

Mr. CkumlieTlian thanked the Empire people, for 
their enpport so freely and swiftly given and aaid: 
“We entered the war to defend freedom and eatalffifh 
peace, (he two vital principles of our Empire and the 
Empire’s unity today gave us moral as well as matoiidl 
strength to edn them ffeiBer. 

The Indian National Congress has ahked 
the British Government if at the of the 
war they will give India freedom. l%ait meaaa 
that in the opinion of the Congress freedtna 
does not at present exist in the part of the 
Empire known as India. A thing that does not 
exist cannot require to be defended. There¬ 
fore India has relieved Britain of the ta^ of 
defending freedom in the largest part of 
the Empire. 

Dealisg with peace aiina Mr. Chan^laa aid, 
"Our desire would be to establish a new Europe not in 
the sense of redrawing the map acoSrdmg to the ideu 
of the victors, but a Europe wM a MW apkit is whiiA 
the nations of Ehrope would approach their dffioulties 
w4di goodwill and mutual toleriDce. to audh a Europo 
the fear of ag^aarion nroedd have ceased to exiat 
such adjoatmenta •{ bsundaoea aa would he neoeaawr 
be thraahed out between the neighboura ritUog op eguN. 
tenna tonnd tan tdde with ftm help df (Kainternted 
drird paitiN, tf go fMsed. b audi * Eanope h Would 
bn wimgMiea dM Sbiwe cmdd be m indng pa/a tt n le a t 
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tbere mu « fall and eonUMit flow of tnde betweea tke 
natioaa eoaoened and each oountry would have the 
right to (dioeee her own form of internal government aa 
long aa it did not punue an external policy injurious to 
its neiidtiwars and armaments wouiil be gradually dropped 
aa uaelaas e^pmae, ettw^ aa far as needed for the pte- 
servatiott id inteomal law and order. This would take many 
years and some machinery would be needed capable of 
radlng the develoinnent of the new Europe in the right 
dkeoti^ He faopM that Germany, animated by a new 
spirit, might be mnong the nations which would parti¬ 
cipate in its operaljona.”—Sewer. 

Tli(C Indian National Congresa has desired 
to know the peace aims of Britain. Without 
seeking to do so Britain’s Prime Minister has 
satisfied the desire of the Congress. The British 
peace aims as described by the Premier have 
nothing to do with any ootmtry outside Europe. 
They are strictly confined to Europe. 

Alleged Vindictive Policy of Congress 
Working Committee 

A long resolution or statement issued by 
the Working Committee of the All-India For¬ 
ward Bloc contains the following sentence; 

It has been reported by the members and supporters 
of the Forward Bloc in several provinces that the 
Congress Working Committee and ita agents have been 
punning a vindicUve policy againat them. 

After citing instances from the Frontier 
Province—^not the briiliaat kidnappings—, 
Delhi and Bengal, tiie statement concludes; 

The above inatanees though by no means exhanatiye 
will suffice to demonstrate the attitude and policy of the 
Congresa Working Committee and its agents vis-a-vis the 
Fmward Bloc. This Committee apprehends that this 
attitude and policy will continue and therefore calls upon 
the members of the Bloo all over the country to put up 
with this persecution with calmness and fortitude, firm 
in the belief that it enjoys the confidence of the masses. 

It ia punful to note that while the members of the 
Congraaa Working Committee go on appealing for uniw 
and discipline, they themseives punue a policy which 
leads to disunity and disruption in the ranks of the 
Congress. Thou^ the whole world including India ia 
now passing th^gh an unprecedented crisis, the Con¬ 
gress Working Committer is still coaaidering what dis- 
oipUnary action should he taken in eimnection with the 
demonatruiona held by the Leftists on the 9th July, last 

-cr. J*. 

We are not in a poshion to pronounce any 
opinion on the all^ations. 

Forward Bloc Wants Autonomous 
Baludastan Province 

ntefForward Bkte oommittee’s long reso- 
lui^on takes in Baluchistan also in its wide 
sw^ tho^ it is rilent on the explmts of the 
Bahiou raicwis in the Sindh villages. 

Tka Coauiittso amida its cardial greariaga to the 
IMople of BaluddstaD Sad assure dbam dt Ita vriMit*- 


hearted aympathy and support in thrir heroic struggle for 
political and social progresa. In particular, the Coiiv~ 
mittee expresses its firm eoaviction that the peo|ds 
Baluchistan are entitled to the same political status aa- 
the test of Iniha. The Comnuttee condemns the Govern¬ 
ment of Baluchistan for the arrest of Khan Abdua Samad' 
Khan, President of Anjuraan-e-Vatan and Editor UtaqUd^ 
a gallant worker in the cause of civil liberty and national 
freedom. It conyeys its sympathy and support to him im 
the trials and tribulations that may be in store for him 
and his comrades and hopes that despite such obstacles, 
the freedom movement in Baluchistan will go on with 
unabated vigour 

The population of the whole of Baluchistan 
is smaller than that of a large district in Madras,. 
Bengal or U. P. Who will pay for the adminis¬ 
trative machinery required for an autonomous 
Baluchistan Province ? 

Status of the Orissa States 

Sri jut Harekrishna Mahtab has sent us a 
criticism of the article on the Status of the 
Orissa States by Shri Ronendra Protap Singh 
Deo, published in our last issue. It has to be¬ 
held over for publication in the next Janua^ 
issue owing to great pressure on our space in 
the present number. 

Herr Hitler's Sarcasm 

Herr Hitler is reported to have said sarcas¬ 
tically some time ago, “If Britain started 
granting her own Empire full liberty by 
restoring the freedom of India, we Aould have 
bowed to her. ” It is reported' that he has subse¬ 
quently amplified this sarcastic remark. It ia 
true that the British Prime Minister and some 
other Ministers and the British Viceroy of India 
have repeatedly said that they were fighting 
for freedom and demoeracy, though they have 
not yet made India free and established fully 
democratic institutions here, or declared definite¬ 
ly when exactly they would do so. But those who 
live in glass houses oug^t not to throw stones 
at others. Herr Hitler, the destroyer of the 
liberty of his own people, of Austria, of 
Csechoslovakia and of Poland, should be the 
last jKrson to attack another nation for not 
granting liberty to its subjects. 

It is also true that British imperialists may- 
say to Herr Hitler in reply : " Yes, if we were 
to grant liberty to India and withdraw from, 
that oountary, it would be easy for you to invade 
and occupy it!” Ihat raig^t be a clever retort- 
But British statesmen shottill remember that. 
Britain is responrible for the fact that India 
cannot defend herself against foreim invatioa 
relying on her own unaided strength. 

But charge and counteTHharge apart, it » 
a historical fact worthy at ssrioiH consideraUnat 
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that Britain’s possession of fndia has made her 
■wealthy and powerful and has consequently 
aroused the envy of olfeer nations. British 
imperialism in India has been a standing 
example of what imperialism can do for an 
imperialist nation and has led otlicr nations to 
take to the path of empire-building. It has 
thus been the direct or indirect cause of some 
wars undertaken by other nations. And Britain 
herself has had to fight many a battle on land 
and sea and in the air with the direct or indirect 
object of keeping her hold on Iijdia. 

If there is to be peace in the world, imperial¬ 
ism must go. If imperialism is to go, the greatest 
imperial power in the world should give it up. 
The establishment of complete self-rule in India, 
which is Britain’s greatest imperial possession, 
would be an indubitable proof that she has 
ceased to -n-orsliip at the shrine of imperialism. 
Ceasing to do so, she could with all her soul and 
all her power and resources fight the imperial¬ 
ism of otiier nations and be the greatest 
protagonist and promoter of world-peace. That 
would indeed be a most glorious role. 

It must be admitted that Britain alone is 
not responsible lor the fact that she has not 
yet become anti-imperialist. We Indians have 
not yet given her all the help she requires to 
■ become the greatest promoter of world-peace by 
ourselves doing our utmost to become free, self¬ 
ruling and independent. 

Mahatma Gandhi on the Communal 
Decision 

In Harijan for November 4, 1939, Mahatma 
Candhi had written: 

“ Sir Samael talks of the Communal Award as a 
meriiorioaa act of the British Government. I am sorry 

he mention^ it.I am unalde to regard it as a jiroud 

British achievement... .1 say this apart from its merits, 
which do not bear close scrutiny. But the Congress has 
loyally accepted it because I was party to the request 
made to the late Mir. MacDonald to arldtrate.” 

Subsequentiy Gandiuji has corrected him¬ 
self in Harijan of fJie ISfh November. He has 
said therein that it was not an award but a 
decision of the British Government, and that 
as it was not an award but a decision, there 
eould be no question of my being party to it.” 
But as regards his assertion that the Congress 
has loyally accepted it, he has not made an^ 
correction. The Congress has not accepted it 
in any open session, nor has the All-India Con- 
mss Committee or the Congress Woriring 
Committee done so. But the Congrett hat 
numtCAUtr aaeepted it, the only dissentients 
in practice being tiie Congress NationaUst Patty. 


Ihey have all along carried on agitation against 
it, which neitlier the Rightists nor the Leftists 
or the Forward Bloc have done. 

Gandhiji is for “an agreed revision of the 
decision, which has many glaring defects.” 

“What I (Gandhiji) will pot du is to make an appeal 
to the British Government to revise it ovei the heads of 
the parties affected. It stands till the parties agree to 
purge it of its absurdities.” 

Which means that it is, in the language of 
Sir N. N. Sircar, “a temporary-permanent 
arrangement 1 ” « 

“ The Servant of India ” Disappears 

The Servant of India announced last month 
that owing to financial reasons it would not be 
published any longer. It is greatly to be regret¬ 
ted. Its editorial notes and signed, and unsigned 
articles and some of its book reviews generally 
bore marks of careful study of the subjects 
dealt with therein. The writers’ conclusions 
were in general courageously and impartially 
stated. These indicate qualities which are not 
identiful like blackberries among Us journalists. 

' One can only hope that, if in future the 
financial position of the Servants of India 
Society improves, its weekly organ, which* was 
a credit to Indian journalism, will again be 
published. 

“The King Opens Parliament ” 

London, Nov. 28. 

The King'* apeech at the firat war session of PaiUa- 
meut was very short and to the point. His Majesty declar¬ 
ed, “The prosecution of war commands the energies of 
all my subjects. My Dominions overseas are participating 
whole-heartedly and with the most gratifying effectiveness. 
Throughout the world my navies, together with the mer¬ 
chant navy and fishing fleets, are keeping the highways 
of the sea free and open. 

“I am well assured that my armies and air forces 
at Home and in France and all stations overseas will be 
equal to any efforts and sacrifices to which fftey may be 
called. 

“Grave requmsihilities rest upon Parliament at thia 
time. I am convinced that it will express the resalutioii 
of the nation on the measures to be rabmitted for the 
'attainment of the purpose on whlril all our efforts are 
set.”— Reuter, 

The absence of any reference to India will 
be appreciated in this country. 

Debate on the Address in the Home 
of Commons 

Lombok, Not. 28. 

In the House of Coramoua, speaking on the debate 
on the addreas, Mr. Attlee tefrored to fib. Chanfiterhiii'a 
bnadcast and <^ted Us lefeience to the aggreasive- 
bullring spirit whidi had to be defeafod. That nggres- 
aive sjmk, said fib, Attlee, was not confined to Garmatf- 
tlien bm bean afij^eMive wars before and thete wouU 
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be egaia wdete like Immaa nee decided to make necee- 
aarjr ohaa«ea in ita ocfniiadoti. 

We abMild Coniider the principles, whereon we wanted 
to buiM peace and sriiat ptactical steps we must take to 
realise a new world. 

Taa PaosusM or Paaca 

The probietB of peace is not a continental one, least 
of aU sbonld We loidc at it from a narrow European angle. 
Ve bad to cooaidet it in the general state of the world 
and a pedoe settlement must be made with the co-opera- 
tioB Of the riotors, vanquished and neutrals alike. We 
WiaHd to establish aii« war aomethmg in which all 
natiaaa would join. There should be recognition of the 
rights of all nations, small as well as large, to have the 
Idght to live. 

Mr. Attlee called this international democrat and 
added : “We demand equality of opportunities tor all 
nations, abandonment oi aggression and use of force, 
recognition of rights of racial, cultural and religious 
min^lies, abandcmment of the spirit of absolute sove¬ 
reignty, recognition of intemationiu authority vrith power 
to enfixroe its deoiaieii, aban d on m ent of Imparialism and 
extension of freedom all over the world aid equality of 
eeaeas to all nations to the good things of the world.”— 
Rmter. 

Theae are undoubtedly lofty ideals dnely 
expreesed. We shall be happy if we live to sec 
Britain following them in India. 

Mr. Chamberlain an Mr. Attlee’s Speech 

*In the .course of Ute debate on tbe 
address, 

Deeling with Mr. Attlee's speech, Mr. Chamberlain 
arid it would be worse than futile, it would be a mis¬ 
chievous attend, te iay down oonditions today, condi- 
tiona under wld^ a new wotld would be creatra. “We 
have not entered dtis war with a vindictive pnrpoae and 
w« do not, tbaWfore, intend to impoae a vitttUetive peace. 
What we aay ia that first of aU we muet put tn end to 
riiia neaaoe, under WUeb EunqM has lain for so many 
years. Sf wa oan realb do ih^ if confidence oan be 
eetaMisbed throutdumt IHirope, then, Whilst I am not 
excluding the neeeenty of dealing with other parte of 
the vnurld, stiU I feed that Europe ia (he key to tM ritua- 
tioB, and if Europe oan be settled the root of the world 
woi^ not prove so diSeult a proUem.” 

Tbtte is one way in wbkh “ Europe oam be 
settled** which will not settle the ^blem of the 
rest of te world. Ihou^ it is dMeult it would 
not be imfiosslble for te big European powers 
to fix their shares of te territories and resour-^ 
oes of te non-European peoples of Africa and 
Asia. But sudi a settlement will not bring 
peaee all over te world. Aaiatics and Africans, 
too, are men, and thmr human ri^ts must be 
fully leeojgnised in practioe- Oterwise there 
eaa be Neither justice nor peace. 

Ih. CT t aaatolfp n selfi. *fr. AttMo bad arid that 
ImperiteB n^we abandonad, but Ad not a..y what 
a wswir to toi% naiod aa {naotiatng hnpqrialUu today. 
.U bnpBriaUsnt awxsa m aawrtion of rtoM aupeMarhy. 
lUIpwariM of aaliaeal to4 oeononde heenain of othar 
jMqplea, dm s^ptotoUo* «f the resontees of ottor conn- 
’yke tor dm briwAt «f we inqicrialto omnUit, than 1 


say theae are not the cbaracteriatics of this country, but 
they are tbe characteristics of the present adnunistratiew 
of CerBiany. 

Whatever may have been the case ip die past we- 
have no thought of ttead^ the British Empire on the lines 
I described. For years it has been tbe accepted dogma 
that tbe administration of the Cidonial Empire ie a treat 
which has to bo conducted primarily in the interests of 
the people of the country concerned. We have abeidy 
undertaken to give free access to the markets and materiria 
of many of our most important Coloiiiea. 

Mr. Qhamberlain’e words will not be con¬ 
sidered true in India. 

What Girl Guides Do In China 

A recent issue of The China Weekly 
Review (that for September 23, 1939) received 
^ us on the 13th October contains some inspir¬ 
ing photographs of what Girl Guides do in 
China. "The Girl Guides of Ssechwan,” it ia 
stated, "do much more than picnic and parade: 
they perform national service.” In one picture 
a compan^y of Girl Guides is seen mobilised for 
road building, while in another picture a winsome 
lass prepares a meal for the community. In a 
third picture te rols are seen making winter 
clotiiing for Chinae soldiers. 

Dineds Chandra Sea 

^ngal’s literature and scholarship stand 
definitely poorer today by te death of Dr. 
Dinesh Chandra Sen. Early in his youtii,' 
Dinesh Chandra developed a deep and abiding 
devotion for the literary history and coHurai 
traditions of the province of his birth, and no 
one person con^buted more to te restonttion 
and reconstruction' of that h,istory, was 
indeed a pioneer, in the sense that no one 
before him had appreciated, as he did, te value 
of materials that so far bad remsun«l ne^ectod 
in rural areas and unknown oomeia, and u^toed 
them in interpretii^ And leconstruetiaf te 
cultural history of Be:^^!. He was priiKapa% 
responsible for bringing to public notice te 
fori^tten Ballads of East Bengal, and te 
History of Bmigali Literature, in qiite of Hs 
inaoeuracies, will have to be rtei by ail serious 
students of Bengali literature for a long time 
to come. Not that he was a great sdiolar and 
“explorer” and nothmg bes^esj be possess¬ 
ed a siyle tdl Ms own, and be re-created, as it 
were, te sw-dld tales cd Sati, Behula, 
PhuUara, and many oter mytedogical and 
traditional figures and imbued tem eritb 
supreme beau^ He was a writer of ori^uM 
fiction also. He was a devoted lover M Md 
Bengal and bad a museum of Ma own ia his 
Bebala reddenqe for te eoUaetton. aad fwe* 
servatifm of BmgM’s historical and e\mmi 
anteutiea. 



POLAND AND THE WAR 

By C. F. ANDREWS 


T hwbr. may still be lingering in many minds a 
-serious doubt whether Poland’s own record, 
since she was made an independent nation tif 
i^ope by the Treaty of Versailles, has been 
of such a character as to allow *her now to 
•claim, in this hour of her desolation, the un¬ 
questioning moral sympathy of the whole 
civilised world outside Germany and Russia. 
Her case is not so strong as that of Cseelio- 
iSlovakia,—much less than that of Abyssinia 
or China. 

The artifical nature of Poland’s boundaries, 
after her war with Soviet Russia, in 1921, 
becomes clear even to a casual observer. The 
free city of Danzig, with its German population 
•still kept somehow within the Polish Customs 
Union: the Corridor, predominantly Polish, 
but separating the two sections of Prussia, East 
and West: the large .Jewish population, with 
acute problems of its own: the white Russian 
and Ukrainian minorities spreading over her 
Eastern territory—^these and other anomalies 
have been often recognized. They have natu¬ 
rally served to raise questions about the 
-permanence of new national boundaries which 
nave been shaped in such a manner. 

It is because I have felt these questions 
personally and tried to answer them, that 1 am 
venturing now to write about them. For it has 
become clear to me, on examination, that 
Poland’s claim to worj^d sympathy is much 
stronger than I had first imagined. Along with 
this, the further point has to be reckoned into 
the account, that it has become finally and 
unalterably necessary to stop once and for all 
any further act of Nazi aggression, so that 
■other nations might no longer be led astray by 
the false notion that violence, deceit and false¬ 
hood may be used with impunity in national 
concerns; for that would be fatal in the end to 
all true human progress. 

This does not mean that the German 
people, who have suffered so terribly in the 
past, must be pilloried once more, but rather 
that those who have so unscrupulously seized 
the power in Germany and) abused it roust be 
made to realize that such anti-social dealings 
cannot be passed over by any mere methods of 
''appeasement.' Their inequity has mounted up 

m-4 


too high and must topple over by its own 
weight. 

11 

At the same time, it is also necessary to deal 
faithfully with those things wherein Poland has 
put herself in the wrong since she became a 
nation. 

The first of these that has struck every one’s 
attention has been the haste with which she seized 
the portion of Czecho-Slovakian territory that 
she claimed as her own and thus added one 
more blow to that unfortunate Republic. This 
has been explained away by Mr. W. J. Rose, in 
hie book on Poland, but it has left a bad im- 
jiression. In addition, there has been abundant 
evidence that Poland has continually failed to 
do justice to the minorities which arc within 
her borders. Though she had known whali it 
meant to be badly treated as a ‘minority’ her¬ 
self in earlier days, she has by no means 
done all she could to lighten the burden of 
others. 

If, therefore, Poland has now been brought 
again into subjection and her territory over¬ 
run, does this mean that her old boundaries 
must be completely restored, even where there 
has been injustice done to others before ? 
While the brutal aggression of Nazi Germany 
must be condemned by every thinking man, 
may thwe not be things done by Poland herself 
in the time of imiversal confusion after the late 
war that must be put right if the world is to be 
built up again on sounder lines ? Does not 
her failure to deal generously and wisely with 
large numbers of White Russians and Ukrai¬ 
nians, who have been loosely placed within her 
borders, make it impossible to call upon the 
whole world to defend those boundaries now to 
their full limit 7 Should not a renewed Poland 
be satisfied with less, and be thanWul if the 
Allies win it back ? Aft«r all, are not appen¬ 
dages of unwilling people a weakness rather 
than a strength 7 

Questions of this kind have disturbed me, 
and it hw not been easy to find an answer. 
Yet I believe that Poland's advance during the . 
last twenty years, has been greater than most 
of us are aware of, and that her case is essen- 
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tiflJly just. What follows will be an attempt 
to prove this. 

HI 

Let us take, first of all, the question of the 
Free City of Danzig and the Corridor. The 
racial issue here is clearly divided. There is 
something to be said on both sides. For if 
Danzig was full of Germans, the Corridor was 
full of Poles. Germany could not have it both 
ways claiming both Danzig and the Corridor. 
A single-hearted desire for peace could easily 
have led to a settlement of the racial difficulty if 
it stood by itself. But every one knows, that it 
was tlie fortification of Danzig, and the mihtary 
use of a strip of German territory, across the 
Corridor, that were the real points at issue; and 
if these had been extorted from Poland by threats 
in the same way that Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Memel had been previously threatened, then 
Poland, as an independent nation, would have 
been crumpled up in exactly the same way that 
Czecho-Slovakia was dismembered. The trick 
of summoning the responsible leaders into Hitler’s 
presence, and then brow-beating them into sur¬ 
render, under the threat of overwhelming des¬ 
truction, had been played too often. Every time 
that such a clumsy manoeuvre was tried afresh, 
it became harder to employ it again. 

Competent observers, such as Mr. Wilson 
Hams of the Spectator, nad very little doubt that 
the two questions of Danzig and the Corridor 
could have been decided without war. If the 
threat of Nazi violence had been removed, war 
might still have been averted by a compromise 
on both sides. But it appears now, that from 
the moment when Herr Von Ribbentrop had 
secured a last moment pact with Soviet Russia, 
Hitler had made up his mind to invade Poland, 
and thus end what he dared to call Poland’s 
' lunacy.’ How far any secret terms were in¬ 
cluded in the Soviet Pact itself is not yet clear; 
but a certain order of events seems to have been 
followed with clock-like precision. There was 
first of all a bungling attempt at camouflage 
which deceivd nobody. Then followed the effort 
of Hitler to exonerate himself from the blame of 
starting the war by casting it upon the Poles and 
Uie British. Nothing could be more damadng 
to Nazi Germany’s reputation for good faith than 
the conversations with the British Ambassador 
which the Blue Book records. They depict 
minutely and accurately the attempt at decep¬ 
tion m^e at tiie very time that the order was 
.being given to the mobilised Nazi troops to invade 
Poland. No delay for negotiation was allowed. 
Ko ultimatum was given. No war was declared. 


Instead of this, the German troops marched in, 
from* their carefully prepared positions, and 
Poland was soon at their mercy. 

IV 

If the famous Kellogg Pact, which all the 
nations signed ten years ago amid universal re¬ 
joicing means anything at all, then surely the 
United States of America, which sponsored the 
Pact, ought to take immediate cognisance of what 
has happened and act upon it. As was agreed 
at the time, the aggressor should be named, and 
there should be a gathering of those who signed 
the Pact and are not directly at war, so that 
steps may be taken to outlaw the one who has 
committed this act of lawless aggression, not 
merely against the injured nation but against all 
mankind. 

If, however, it is argued that other breaches 
of the Pact have already been made, no less 
flagrant than this of Germany, and yet nothing 
has been done, it should be pointed out that such 
a fact is all the more reason why a firm stand 
should be taken now. For it is plain that if this 
is not done, then this imiversal treaty of mankind 
on which such fair hopes were built, will fall into 
the same abandonment of disrepute as the League 
of Nations at Geneva. Its solemn signature at 
Paris m 1928 will be recorded in human history 
as nothing but an empty ceremony. In that case, 
it will never be revived. For if no solid appeal 
can be made now, after such an act of aggression 
as the lawless invasion of Poland then no future 
claim of any despoiled and humiliated nation is 
likely to have much effect. 

V 

With regard to the Polish treatment of the 
minorities within her Jjorders much mi^t be 
written. We may discount at once the violent 
Nazi propaganda, which was carried on with such 
outrageous falsehood just before the invasion of 
Poland began. The spate of ‘ atrocity ’ stories, 
which were poured forth from the radio end the 
Press, were obviously manufactured for home 
consumption and merely worked up for the occa¬ 
sion. The very same method of lying propaganda 
had been tried before about Austria and Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Their disproof is self-evident to any 
reasonable man. In the first place, Hitler 
himself had stated not long ago that his rela¬ 
tions with Poland were excellent. In the second 
place, the very last thing that a minor power 
is likely to do, when attacked by a major 
power, 18 to seek to precipitate war by ^ving 
a handle to the aggressor. Jtist the very 
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•opposite would happen. The‘utmost care would 
bf taken to give no offence. 

Let us take a parallel instance to show 
the hjT)ocrisy which underlay these Nazi 
tactics. Out of all the nations of Europe it 
has been generally recognised by impartial 
■observers that the Czechs were the best in 
Europe, along with the Sisiss, in giving demo¬ 
cratic rights and privileges to their minorities. 
Yet the Nazis under Hitler declared that such 
atrocities were being carried out by the Czechs 
that they could not wait a day longer, but must 
at once march in and set things right by force. 
Yet these same Nazis were, all the while, 
treating with the utmost cruelty the Jewish 
•minority within their own border. 

Such methods of propaganda could deceive 
nobody outside Germany, and they were clear¬ 
ly intended for one purpose only, namely, to 
•create a’pndext for the use of violence in 
return in order to gain their end. 

One of the melhods continually employed 
by the Nazis in every tcrritoi-y bordering on 
•Germany, where Germans in small numbers 
were to be found was to send in spies and 
agents provocateurs in order to stir up trouble. 
The ‘Nazi method’ of provocation became well- 
known all over Europe; and only the low 
.level of moral conduct, and the loss of freedom, 
made these tactics endured. The unpopularity 
of the Nazi regime has followed and it has 
become one of the worst instruments of oppres¬ 
sion that the world has ever seen. The greatest 
tragedy of all is that the .kindly people of 
■Germany have either been brutalised by it or 
•else forced to endure it. 

■VI 

The national minorities all over Central 
and East Europe ar^ the despair of any 
liberal administration, because juk, across the 
border are those who are intent on fomenting 
mischief and at the same time each national 
unit spreads its own discontent. These prob¬ 
lems are acute in Poland, where three out of 
every ten people arc non-Polish by race. In 
the comparatively short time since Poland 
became once more a nation there has been 
very great unrest and much persecution and 
suppression. Yet though they may have been 
-dissatisfied, it is doubtful if any of these mino¬ 
rities would definitely have wished to break 
away of their own accord and belong to a 
neighbouring Power. 

The most difficult problem of all has been 
that of the Ukrainians who number over 
3,000/)00 in Polai^ out of a community of 


over 30,000,000. The remainder are in Soviet 
Russia, whether these and the 2,000,000 White 
Russians, would prefer to be Sovictised is 
doubtful. One thing however is certain, they 
would prefer any form of Government rather 
than the Nazi regime. Their real desire has 
been to become a self-governing nation inde¬ 
pendent of other powers. Some day, perhaps, 
that autonomy may be theirs; but it can hardly 
be given them, as things are in Eastern Euiope 
today, where power politics rule over every 
other interest. Probably the most oppressed 
of all the minorities in Poland were the Jews. * 

VII 

I^ct us turn for a moment to compare the 
Czechs and the Poles in their general demo¬ 
cratic outlook and their treatment of other 
lieople. ITndoubtedly, as I have said, the 
Czechs stands out best. From the time of 
John Huas onward, the Czechs had won at a 
great coat their religious freedom, and thie 
proved to be the true foundation of their 
subsequent national freedom. More than any¬ 
thing else, it had given them the stability 
needed to build up a democracy upon a basis 
much firmer than that of aristocratic .and 
Catholic Poland. Poland’s attention was being 
continually turned to eicternal affairs; and 
during the last twenty years she has never 
known from one day to the other when she 
might be attacked. She therefore delayed too 
long her internal reforms. While both the 
Czechs and the Poles had their faults, the 
Czechs proved more stable in the way they 
conducted their affairs. Masaryk was by far 
the greatest national leader thrown up by the 
European War. Pilsudski, in Poland, cannot 
be compared with him in moral stature. 

VIII 

Yet something more may be said, on the 
positive side, in favour of the Poles. For they 
had gifts which were to prove of immense 
value to the human race as a whole. 

The greatest of these was their love of Art, 
especially Music. Here they had a brilliant 
record in spite of their long subjection. It 
would be difficult to overestimate what they 
have already achieved. We, in India, are not 
likely at all to undervalue such an inheritance, 
which serves to bind mankind together. 

Their own highly artistic and intellectual 
nature made them more eager than any other 
European people to understand the ^ist, Our^ 
own India they loved most of all. Every ona" 
who came to Poland from India was sure t» 
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receive a warm weicome. Many Poles have known both Poles and Germans. Both peoples 
travelled to India in order to learn Indian are splendidly equipped with intellectual powers, 
culture. 'Diey would pay pilgrimages to Segaon but of a different order. If freedom were a uni- 
and Santiniketan in order to visit Gandhi and versal heritage, these qualities of each people 
Ta^re. I have met them there and admired might be used for the good of the whole human 
their artistic pfts. At Warsaw, there was an race. But instead of this we are being driven 
Institute of (Mental studies supported by the more and more by an ineluctable force towards 
Poles. Indian Art and Literature and Music the last crime of mutual destruction. Yet it has 
were taught there by competent persons. All often been said with exact truth, that those who 
■ tliis has now been destroyed by a holocaust of are determined to drive others into the ditch fall 

incendiary bombs. It can never be restored into it themselves. 

under Nasi rale I ' England herself should be the last to point 

Only this year, I had been asked, along the finger of'scorn at other nations; because she 
with others, to contribute to the Special ‘Indian practised for centuries this form of vandalism 
Number’ of the most popular magasine in on Ireland and sought to destroy Eire’s unique 
Poland, which was to be entirely devoted to literary and artistic heritage and enslave her 
Indian culture. The subject on which I was peolpe. No Englishman can read the true his- 
asked specially to write included in its scope tory of Ireland without a sense of burning shame, 
the ‘ Ancient %rian Church in Travaacore. ’ So Here, also, in India, cruel attempts have been 
varied and wide was the field they wished to made in the past to crash Indian aspirations, 
cover 1 It was an immense happiness to me to These, too, have borne the same vandal charac- 
contribute that article and I was warmly ter of brute force, and have shocked the world, 
thanked for doing so. But, as far as I know, this General Dyer at Amritsar, and the ‘ Black and 
Indian Special Number was never published. Tans ’ in Ireland, have singular marks of like- 
The War brought ruin there also as well as in ness. 

other ways. If I remember rightly, the ‘ Indian France, again, suffered morally, after the 
Number’ was to have been brought out in noble outburst of the French Revolution, owing 
September; blit in September, Warsaw has been to the moral decadence introduced by the so- 
left a smouldering heap of ruins, with all its called ‘ glory ’ of Empire. This was one of the 
beautiful Cathedrals and Churches bombed into fatal legacies left over to posterity after the era 
mutilated fragments and laid level with the of Napoleon. Its effect can still be traced in 
dust. French ' colonial ’ rule. 

When a vast earthquake happens, such as Very late in the day, following upon B's- 
Ihat at Tokyo in 1924, or in Bihar ten years later, niarck, and other >men of ‘ blood and iron,’ the 
the tragic misery of the human suffering involved Naais have now set themselves to pursue the 
drivOT men almost to despair. Such destructive same degeneraU' coursi- They took Italy, im 
forces of Nature seem to us cruel beyond words, its unscrupulous use of falsehood and violence, 
But when human hands create the ruin, with as their own bad example; and they have gone 
implements devised by the fcumon brain, the sheei far further in the use of the same weapons, 
devilry of it all pierces us even deeper In the Whether Soviet Russia, under its Dictator, will 
wanton destruction of Warsaw, one of the most employ these means of imperial conquest, who- 
preo’ous gifts of humanity, which might have can say ? , 

enabled the East and the West to draw near It would almost seem as though the human 
together in mutual understanding, has now been race, as a whole, would never learn the one 
annihilated. For these Polci) were the one supremely simple, but yet most difficult of all 
people in Eaitern Euro-pe who had o genuine and lessons, namely, that evil can never be overcome 
insfmctiVe eympathg mth what ukw highest m by evil, but only by good. Gautama, the Buddha, 
the culture o] M'a and the East. Their progress taught it 2,,500 years ago. Jesus Christ repeated 
in understanding, during the last twenty years the same precept by His own example with mar- 
' since Poland again became a nation, had been vellous, life-giving power. But the tempting 

very rapid. Now all this has perished in the short-cut, wherein quick results are sought by 
final catastrophe of War. violent and unjust means, has eontinualW sttract- 

ed mankind; and nations have succumbed to the 
fX temptation. “ All these things will I give Thee,” 

Each country appears to have its own pecu- says the Tempter, " if thou will fall down and 
Bar eontributiiHi to offer to the human race, worship me. ” Tlie voice of Evil wins, and man- 
Tliat is why freedom ki so precious. 1 have kind becomes once more enslaved. 
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society (the Churdi of the Disciples) of which 
he was the pastor vintil his death in 1884. 

While M was in Louisville, Clarke, in 
addition to his ministerial duties, published a 
small but vigorous and forward-looking month¬ 
ly magasine. At this time the first of Emerson-’s 
poems were beginning to be circulated in 
manuscript among his friends and came under 
the observation of Clarke. Realizing their high 
quality, he sought and obtained permission to 
put them into his magazine for the benefit of 
his readers. Thus, through James Freeman 
Clarke, Emerson’s poetry was started on its 
world-wide circulation. 

One of tlie directions in which Emerson and 
Clarke found much in common was the deep 
interest of both in the literature and philo¬ 
sophy of tile Orient. Many of Emerson’s poems 
reflect this interest and lliroughout his prose 
writings there are allusions to the eminent reli¬ 
gious teaclicrs and the sacred literature of 
Persia, Arabia, China and India. Tlie same 
interest in the Orient appears in tlie studies 
•and writings of James Freeman Clarke on com¬ 
parative religion, particularly in ins well- 
known volume, “Ten Great Religions”,—a 
book wliicli has done an important work in 
furnishing American readers with intelligeii 
•and trustworthy information regarding the 
sacred books and great liistoric religions out¬ 
side our own. The views of the two men 
regarding the various religions of mankind arc 
not always the same, but the spirit of reverence 
and appreciation with which afi are studied is 
similar in both. 

In view of the intellectual sympathy 
existing between Emerson and Clarke, it is not 
surnrising that, after the dcatJi of Margaret 
Fuller, the two co-operated (with the assistance 
of William H. Channing) in preparing and 
publishing a memoir of her. 

No difference of opinion between these two 
friends ever caused a rift in their friendship. 
While some of the other ministers associated 
with Emerson were antagonized by his advanc¬ 
ed views. Freeman Claike never wavered in his 
.admiration of him. In a fine article on 
Emerson published soon after his death. Dr. 
Clarke thus portrays his great friend: 

“ Emerson, the strong soul, the tender soul, 
has gone on his way, lie will always fill a 
.niehe in the Universal Church, as a New Eng¬ 
land prophet. He had the purity of the New 


England air in his moral nature, a touch of the 
shroml Yankee wit in his speech, and the loi^ 
inheritance of ancestral faith incarnate in his 
blood and brain. To this were added qualities 
which were derived from some far-off realm of 
human life,—an Oriental cast of thought, a 
touch of medieval mysticism, and a vocabulary 
derived from books unknown to our New Eng¬ 
land literature. No commonplaces of language 
are to be found in liis writings; and thou^ he 
read the older writers, he does not imitate 
them. He also, like the humble-bee, has brought 
oontributionh tfrom remote fields, and enriched 
our language with a new and picturesque speech 
all his own.” 

James Freeman Clarke spoke the last words 
oi appreciation and affection at Emerson’s 
funeral in 1882. Oliver Wendell Holmes in his 
Ijife of Emerson, thus comments: “ The 
Reverend James Freeman Clarke delivered the 
closing address. There was hardly a living 
person more competent to speak or write of 
Emerson tlian this high-minded and brave- 
souled man, who did not wait until he was 
famous to be his admirer and champion.” 

Dr Clarke spoke in part as follows: 

“ The saying of the Liturgy is true and 
Mise, that ‘ in the midst of life wc are in death’. 
But it IS still more true that in the midst of. 
death we are in life. We do not ever believe so 
much in immortality as when we look on such 
a dear and noble face as this which lies before 
us, now so still, which a few hours ago was 
radiant with thougjjt and love. ‘ He is not here; 
he is risen ’. That power which we knew,— 
that soaring intelligence, that soul of fire, that 
ever-advancing spirit,— that cannot have been 
suddenly annihilated with the decay of these 
earthly organs. God does not trifle with his 
creatures by bringing to nothing the ripe fruit 
of the ages, by the lesion of a cerebral cell, or 
some bodily tissue. Such was his own faith as 
expressed in his own great words:— 

‘ Wilt thou not ope thy heart to know 
What rainbows teach and sunset® show ? 
Verdict which accumulates 
From lengthening scroll of human fates, 
Voice of earth to earth returned. 

Prayers of saints tliat inly bum^,— 
Saying, What is excellent. 

As God lives, is permanent; 

Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain; 
Heart’s love will meet thee again.’ ” 



THE NEWSPAPER IN AMERICA AND ABROAD 

By Dr. SUDIIINDRA BOSE 

I . subjected to tremendous barrages of bitter 


There are a number of States (Provinces) in 
these United States of America where courts 
cannot require a newspaper man to reveal a 
news source or any confidential* conversation 
to him in the course of bis work. The reason 
is that newspapers are in an c.xceptionai position 
and affected by a public interest—as is recog¬ 
nized by the American Constitution itself in 
its guarantee of “ freedom of the press. ” 

The American public supports this every 
day. The reporter is given a pass to go inside 
fire lines when a big blaze is on, is admitted on 
ocean liners at Quarantine, is received twice a 
week by the President of the United States, 
has a front seat at crowebd murder trials, is a 
witness at executions notwithstanding that New 
York law strictly limits the number present to 
a maximum of about twenty-eight. 

Hundreds of such privileges are granted 
.not because journalists are all fine fellows, but 
as a necessary assistance to their work of keep¬ 
ing the public informed. The principle is 
fundamental, regardless of whether all papers 
justify the consideration. The press is essen¬ 
tial to sound government. .The press has its 
own unique function—to collect and disseminate 
information. 

Protection for the sources of news is simply 
another aid to the proper functioning of the 
press, and a necessary one. To remain unawed 
by authority, to expos# the arrogance and the 
vulgarities of privilege, to attack usurpation, to 
assert and defend the common rights of man— 
surely that is an invaluable service to a nation. 

The American opinion regards the press as 
fundamentally and primarily a public service, 
100 per cent. In a democracy the press is the 
No. 1 public utility. It happens to be a peculiar 
kind of public utility, in that it cannot be owned 
or controlled by government without loss of its 
indispensable social value. It is a privately 
own^ public utility. The soundness of ite 
functioning must rest on the vision of those in 
command of it. The important problems of the 
American press are problems of capitalism and 
democracy. 

It is true the press at times has been too 
smug, too self-complacent. It has been often 


criticism, to pressures and counter-pressures. 
And these things do not in their most important 
aspects, always come from mercenary intirests. 
They come from people and groups and classed 
th-st are convinced they know what is right and 
true and fair, and who want their convictions 
made into principles to guide and color the 
factual presentation of news to the whole people. 

A big metropolitan daily, by reason of the 
fact that it serves many thousands of people 
of varying political leanings, varying degrees 
of conservatism or liberalism, and all sorts of 
other varieties, has to adhere to what it consi¬ 
ders the principle of news fairness. There are 
some deplorable, though few, ' conspicuous 
exceptions. But on the whole the proprietors 
of most American papers are trustees of a great 
power on behalf of a free people—a people.that 
is determined to continue to govern itself and 
that must be honestly informed if it is going to 
make that determination count. The good such 
papers can do is invaluable; but the harm they 
can do is incalculable, also. 

Happily, the American press is by far the 
best m the world. There is no newspaper any¬ 
where on the globe which, from the angle of 
news and feature articles, compares with the 
New York Times, New York Herald-Tribune, 
or the Chicago Daily Tribune. 

The Manchester Guardian is still the out¬ 
standing newspaper of the United Kingdom. 
But it is no better than half a dozen or more- 
American newspapers such as the Springfield' 
Republican, the Saint Louis Post Dispatch, the 
Kansas City Star, the Emporia Gazette, and the- 
Des Moines Register. For the quality and fair¬ 
ness of their comments on news, they are the 
equal of the best that England has to offer. 

Much has been said about the tendency of 
American newspapers to publish crime news. 
If Americans were all angels, there would of 
course be no crimes to report. But crimes are 
committed, and a newspaper that claims to 
be a record of the life of the community cannot 
fail to take note of it. 

Moreover, sin is news. As a parson of my* 
acquaintance once put it, good living is the ex¬ 
pected thing and takes pla«e with an unociW 
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ing regularity—it does not get an inch in the 
pajwrs. 

Crimes is news; divorce is news; a vicious 
clergyman is news—just as a railway accident 
is news. Why ? Because such things are ex¬ 
ceptional, a deiJarture from the ordinary. No 
editor would think of giving oven a paragraph 
to a railway journey without an accident. 

Suppose it were not so. Suppose crimes 
were iiie usual thing and honesty the excep¬ 
tion. Then if anybody did a good deed, the 
reporters would rush to the scene to write up 
the story. (In American journalism, all arti¬ 
cles are railed “stories”). We should have 
such headlines in scare type: 

“Great Sensation t Wild Excitement I The 
Honesty of the President of the United States 
Uncovered at Last Whole Nation Shocked 1” 

“Startling Revelations in New York I An 
Affectionate Mother Discovered by Accident. 
Report Unfortnnateiy Confirmed.” 

“Strange News from Washington I A Well- 
hnown Business House Pays All Its Debts I An 
tpvestigation Demanded.” 

“Odd Happenings in California. Old Married 
Conplh Live Hapidly Together i Most Extraordi¬ 
nary t Unheard of in this Region.” 

Yet if we actually read such flaming 
headlines, we should think the editor had gone 
off hie head. Honesty, decenev and fairness, I 
am inclined to believe, are the rule. Crimes 
in news, and from this viewpoint, “ good ’’ 
news 1” 

II 

The primary duty of a newspaper is to 
collect and publish information for the benefit 
of its readers. Therefore a newspaper chro¬ 
nicles experiences of all sorts, seeks to inter¬ 
pret the meaning of events and acts as a daily 
chart of our life. The complete file of any 
newspaper in the United States is a chronolo¬ 
gical history of the community in which it 
is published, and the better the newspaper the 
more complete the history. It is not without 
significance that the New York Times has this 
legend on its masthead: " All the News That’s 
Fit to Print.” Newspaper is human history 
still on the march. 

I get a flock of newspapers from India every 
wepk. They tell me little or nothing of what is 
going on in the nation. There may be a few 
^ piffles about Rajas and Maharajas, some titled 
nonentities, or even some scrabby little Provincial 
Governors, but they give no picture of the life 
•of the country, ’rhetre is piaetioally no news 


outside of politics. To be sure, the columns are 
neari^ choked with editorials and essays, but 
they cannot be substitute for news. 

I am aware of the progress made by some 
of the Indian newspapers in recent years, parti¬ 
cularly The Amrita Bazar Patrika, The 
Bombay Chronicle, and The Hindu (Madras). 
They have shown some advance in the collec¬ 
tion and preparation of news, but not much. 
This job is still regarded as among the minor 
chores of the newspaper office. 

In India the first page of a newspaper is 
usually given‘to printing a desert of miscella¬ 
neous advertisements. In America the first page 
is the most important page, and the typical 
American newspaper has its most important 
foreign and domestic news on this page, with 
that of first importance on the right-hand 
column. Then, too, across the top of the front 
page is a “ streamer ” in large letters giving 
the reader in a flasli the newspaper’s idea of 
the most interesting or most significant news 
of the world. Die streamer, or the banner head¬ 
line, IS an accustomed feature of the first page 
make-up. 

A word about the make-up. On every big 
newspaper in the United States is a man, some¬ 
times called the make-up man, who is 
responsible for the front page of the paper. 
He weighs the value of the available news and 
decides the prominence it shall be given. 

To his desk comes information about local 
happening “ covered ” by the city staff. He 
knows what all ti e various editors have on 
hand or in prospect; he follows closely the 
material from telegraph and cable desks— 
until finally he has a complete picture of the 
news supply for the day. 

From this large grist he chooses the one 
item that tops the rest and specifies for it the 
first position in display on the front page. After 
that he disposes of the various other “ stories ” 
in lessor prominence, according to their news 
value. • 

The way the make-up man handles the 
news and his choice of front page material vary 
endlessly with personal judgment, policy, time, 
expediency and competition. But he will in¬ 
variably select what he considers the most 
important news for prominent position on page 
1, relegate lesser items to an inside position or 
bury the most obscure ones on page 21. Thus 
is shaped an average first page of almost any 
important daily newspaper in the United States. 

The editorials are usually on one of the 
middle pages, followed by sports news and 
classified ^vertiaing. Other features of the 
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modfim paper are: obituary notices, dramatic 
oritioism, book reviews, news of commerce and 
finance, and sometimes a woman’s page. Pecu* 
liar to the American newspaper is the satirical 
comment on current events of the newspaper 
Columnist. A few years ago the deceased 
Forward (Calcutta) had a Columnist who 
published a column under the head, “ Kings and 
Cabbages. ” It was always* readable. 

Ill 

If one makes a compajrativc study 
of European newspapers he finds that their 
best journalism, though good, is no better than 
the American best and their worst, worse than 
the American. 

Take tho French press. Though free, it 
is notoriously corrupt and venal. Judging by 
recent dieelosures, it appears one can buy almost 
any French editor or newspaper owner for cash. 
The Frenrh government, under its new 
emergency powers, has arrested several promi¬ 
nent French journalists working on reactionary 
papers for being employed by the Gestapo 
(German spy system). The French reporters 
would bo nattered by the name of “grafter” 
(a fancy name for swindler). The exception 
you could count on your fingers. 

One of the reasons for this is that French 
newspapers, witli still fewer exceptions, arc 
starving sheets which never aspire to make 
expenses. Their managements pay stan’ation 
salaries and expect writers, as a matter of 
course, to hustle a living wSge on the side by 
“ shakedowns ”. 

'Diis practice has become so standardized 
in the Republic that the rank and file French 
newspaper reader, when he scans in the paper 
an account of the virtues of a new prima donna 
in a play, can guess accurately within a few 
francs per adjective just how much money the 
write-up has cost her sponsors, "niis is equal¬ 
ly true in the field of book-reviews and politics. 
Most countries which maintain diplomatic 
relations with France support both a newspaper 
and an embassy in Paris as a part of the routine 
costs of doing business. Vive U jownoMste! 
Vive le franc ! 

There are economic reasons for all this. 
Dii^lay advertising is almost non-existent in 
French newspapers and is limited to emidl 
schedules of depilatory copy and plugs for pills 
which fraudulently promiie, at the age of seventy 
or eighty, a magnificent resurgence of tiie vitm 
powers! 

EngKshmen have a very low opinkm of 
Ammiean oewspapera; bixt whitt do the 


ati 

Americans think of the English products ? To 
an American, used to the presentation of news 
on the basis of interesting and exciting values, 
the English papers are dull reading. With the 
exception of about three papers, which have 
adopted American methods in a half-hearted 
way, the London papers seem to treat news in 
an incidental manner, placing it far back in the 
paper, subordinating it to music, books, (iriiina, 
stock markets, or some pet crusade. The Daily 
Express is tlio only morning paper that presents 
a front page of news. . 

The English newspapers as a whole are 
not free from careless and incompetent report¬ 
ing, and sticky writing. It is a common practice 
in the English press to print news stories in 
which names of the persons concerned are 
omitted, and often when a name is given, the 
first name is nvcrlwjked. Critical reviews of 
artists arc published without a sigle mention of 
the names of the artists. English reporters 
constantly ignore the rule of who, what, when 
and where in tlieir stories. 

As far as Indian news is concemedj the 
English newspapers are purveyors of misinfor¬ 
mation; they are disseminators of half-truths 
and untruths. With tlie negligible exceptifln of 
The Worker, there is no honest paper in Eng¬ 
land that a self-respecting Indian can depend 
upon. The Indian news items and tho editorial 
comments on them, in Fleet Street sheets, are 
stupid and silly and dishonest. India can 
expect no fainicss at the hand of the god- 
forshaken penny-a-liner or inkstained wretch 
of Fleet Street. 

To American newspaper men, the English 
popular press is without ethics or conscience. 
It carries advertisements for fake cures, 
rheumatism, diabetes and other scourages. 
Hundreds of thousands of poor devils are 
swindled and viotimizod'. Patent medicine 
fakers were kicked out of the majority of the 
United States p^ers a quarter of a centory ago, 
but they etill fiouri^ in English papers 
luxuriantly. 

Most Englishmen profess disgust at the 
“ vulgarity ” of the American press. Yet it is 
noticeable that the English papers which have 
the largest circulation ana precisely those which 
have attempted to imitate the gaudiest 
features of American journalism. 

The privilege of printing sheer filth was 
abolished by the Lemdon government a few years 
ag^ in the interests of moral hygiene; but has 
tile public taste for smut disappeared? 1* 
doubt it. The eminent American journalist 
Westbrook Pe^er, who baa seen active new|« 
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paptar service on both sides of the Atlantic, 
says: 

" Notwidwtaading the seretity of the Engiish libel 
lew and the natrictiona governing the coverage of crime, 
the Engliih jpapere have managed to achieve a rich yellow 
complexion and would be much yellower if they dared. 

It baa not been many years since the English press was 
permitted to pubbsh verbatim testimony in covering 
divorce ttiala, and did to with an enthusiasm which be¬ 
spoke an eager public appetite for intimacies which ac¬ 
cording to American standards were much too foul for 
publication.” 

* Lord NorthCliff’s advice that a good' news¬ 
paper article should contain either or all of 
three subjects—sex, the flag and murder—^is 
still in the main the guiding line of the English 
yellow press. 

It is not necessary to say much about the 
press of the slave countries where dictators beat 
their breasts and edit the papers. There the 
newspaper, absolutely controlled by the govern¬ 
ment, has become a mere propaganda sheet. 
For proof of tliis statement, look at Germany. 
In every German newspaper office, a short wave 
radio receiving sot has long been installed. 
Each morning at an early hour, a high 
government official in Berlin broadcasts the 
orders of the. day to the press of Germany. 
This or that government official is to make a 
speech, but newspapers must omit from their 
columns certain paragraphs of that address. It 
may be all right for government officials to 
make certain remarks from the public platform. 
It is, however, all wrong for the German news- 
pB[}ere to say they made such remarks. The 
dictator orders who shall say what and when 
and where. The serfs of tlie press crack up to 
salute and obey the orders without back talk. 

Nor does the government control of the 
press end there. Every newspaper office m 
Germany, even in normal times, is subject to 
a constant and close espionage. The German 
secret police has tapped every telephone line 
and every telegraph wire in every newspaper 
office in Germany. The secret police is in cons¬ 
tant touch with everything that comes in or 
goes out of every office in the land. 

If a message is received or sent that does 
not fit in exactly with the government policies, 
in a very few moments after that message has 
been sent or received the sender or receiver 
or both may be carted away to a German jail 
at German concentration camp not to be heard 
from ita many loirg months. And it has some¬ 
times happen^ that the offender has even faced 
-firi^ squads and been dumped into a grave. 
Criticiem of government is abolished, consoience 
proscribed. 


The newspapers of the dictator countries 
have ‘lost the last vestige of their freedom-. 
They are merely the adjuncts of their govern¬ 
ments’ lie factories. These alleged newspapers 
are no newspapers at all, judged by the 
American standard. 

Of course, there are many faults in the 
American press. Most of them are the faults 
of the Anwrican democratic-capitalist society. 
So long as human beings have opinions, they 
will express them in a democracy and often they 
will be biased opinions. Newspapers are run 
by human 'beings, whether in democratic 
America, Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany or Com¬ 
munist Russia. But in Italy, Germany and 
Russia the same people who control newspapers 
also run the government, and the only news¬ 
paper opinion one reads is the governments’. 
For the dictators have ‘suppressed the freedom 
of the press. Maybe some day the whole 
European kettle will explode, and the debris 
will bury the despots who bend the nock and 
the conscience of man. Some day the kettle 
will burst and blast the tyrants. The voice of 
freedom cannot be squelched permanently, in 
Europe or Asia. The free spirit of human 
beings. Oriental or Occidental, is bound to assert 
itself against thraldom. 

IV 

The news-collecting, writing, editing, print¬ 
ing, distribution, and financial management are 
a gigantic, elaborately organized industry. It 
cannot be run on Charity. Modem newspapers 
are supported mainly by their advertising, 
since they are sold for only a smaM fraction of 
the cost of production. 

In America, at least, advertising is Uie 
most important source of a newspaper’s revenue. 
That is perhaps the primary reason -why the 
American press is the best in the world and 
able to maintain skilled journalists at every 
important nerve center of world news. To what 
extent the editorial policy of a paper is affected- 
by the interests of its advertisers has been a 
subject of much discussion. American ioumal- 
istio ethics preclude the colouring of news 
eolurnns, either by the political bias of the 
proprietor or by the interests of the advertisers. 

Yet I have heard it argued that advertisers 
wield a great and sinister power over toe 
American press. They could and they occa¬ 
sionally do, but not often. Furthermore, most 
American adveriiseis are schooled in toe 
American toeory that a newspaperl value to 
them is its ready’s trust in its news impari^- 
ty. So advertisers come in to bang torir fists 
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on the buBinesa manager’s desk much less fre¬ 
quently than one would darkly suspect. 

Then, too, I may exag^rate the intelligence 
of American readers, but it seems to me that 
nowadays they are inclined to put a mental 
resistance against propaganda and colored news, 
and thus keep a close watch on newspapers. 
The effect of such a watch i% felt inevitably by 
the circulation department. A public press 
cannot long survive without public support. 
A paper that loses money gives up the ghost, 
soon or late. It may not be generally known 
in India that the mortality rate among American 
newspapers is high. Nearly eighty of them 
have folded up or merged with others within 
the past twelve months. The strongest and 
most successful papers are those which enjoy 
public trust. 

Perhaps the ideal of the American journa¬ 
list is nowhere better stated than in the 


“Journalist’s Creed” formulated by the first 
Dean of the School of Journalism at the Univer¬ 
sity of Missouri. I quote it here in full without 
any apology: 

“I believe the joamaHsm which sncceeds 
best—and best deserves svccesi—fears Ood and 
honors man ; is stoutly independent, nnmoved by 
pride of opinion or greed of power, constructive, 
tolerant but never careless, self-controlled, patient, 
always unafraid ; is quickly indignant at injustice; 
is unswayed by the appeal of privilege or thd* 
clamour of the mob ; seeks to ^ve every man a 
chance, and as far as law and honest wage and the 
recognition of human brotherhood can make 
it so, an equal chance ; is profoundly patriotic 
while sincerely promoting international goodwill, 
and cementing world comradeship ; is a journa¬ 
lism of humanity, of and for today’s world.” 


THE SINGING PEOPLE OF SIMLA HILLS 

By DEVENDRA SATYARTHI 


The common, ancient vocation of agriculttirc is 
dear to the sons andl daughters of the Himalayas. 
TTieir manners seem to be qpchanging. Their 
songs and dances arc their own. Tlieir festi¬ 
vals are their own. All of them seem to be 
cast in the same mouM. Their smiles and tears, 
hopes and dreams, their traditions are all quite 
similar. With hearts like the moist, hungry 
soil, waiting upturned* for seeds, they look 
towards nature and celebrate it in their songs. 
Theirs is a society in which a truly popular 
poetry appears, in the language of Prof. Child, 
for thqy “ are not divided by political organi¬ 
sations and book-culture into marked dirtinct 
classes ”, and “ consequently there is such 
community of ideas and feelings that the whole 
people form one individual.” 

Ihousands of folk-songs, current among 
the bill-people, are the ispontaneous expres¬ 
sions of the piwpWs national genius. 

The bulk of the songs are love-songs. The 
snare of love is always at work; and ^ long 
range of the lull-peq^le’e love-poetry is not 
neoessarily based on wedded love. Marrij^e 
may or may not prove to a seriotw, Hfe- 
lomg tie between man and woman. Cases of 
elopement are not rare. Traihtion has tmi^t 


the husband to take a ease of this nature ra^er 
lightly; he only caree to charge the full bride- 
price, which, he had paid to the girl’s father, 
from the rival lover witli the help of the court. 

One can have more than one wife. T?ie 
rich peasant would like to have two, or even 
three wives, for they help him to get a better 
crop. In spite of continuouB elopements, rda- 
tionships brtween man and woman do not miss 
the normal charm. The bjU-wonmn, in .the 
long run, proves to be a helpful" wife aiwl wise 
moSier; and we can compare her to the woman 
of China, in the words of Dr. lia Yutang, 

“ she is loyal, she h obedient, she hi always a 
good mother, she is instinctively chaste. The 
trouble is with man. Man sins, and he must 
sin, but every time he sins there is a man in 
it. Perhaps she is not interested in any parti¬ 
cular man, but she is ii love with man, and 
being in love with man she is in love with 
Ufe.” 

The hill-woman accepts love aa the 
intoxicating breese she breathes. She is fond 
of wearing deep colours. Her songs, alive with 
the water-ctfloiv delicacy of the landscapes of ' 
her country, have tiieir own music about them. 
Modesty and sweet voice, her two otBamenis, 
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The danghtera of the Himalayaa. Hie flowing linea 

joya of life, make 

arc always dear to the lover; thus he sines; 
SkimH re BSjSre, bare saste Txfno; ifc sukhi 
deengi-dooji mithri jabsno! (Very cheap are 
the betels soid in the basars of Simla; firstly. T 
am pleased with your modesty, and, secondly, 
witlt your sweet voice 1) 

One of the cherished lovers is Mu-shua; he 
is apparently of recent oripin. Like all lovers, 
he knows the art of love. The opening lines of 
a song give the whereabouts of Mushua; Kei teri 
dogri, kei o terS gSonf Kei ke ehalirS, kya 
o tera nSonf (Which i« your temporary 
nuarter? And which is your native village? 
Whither do you go ? And do give me vour 
name, too 11 Mushua, the lover, replies; Stftoli 
meri dogri, Himri o mer gAw; Daure ke 
ohalirS, Mwhm merd nSon! ®iali is my 
tcmporaiy quarter, and Himri is my village; 
I am going on my round, and Mushua is my 
name 1). 

The charm of these songs lies in the tunes 
to which they are orispnally sung. The beauty 
and profundity of t^ hill-music is no less. 
Mushua may be playing on his flute; and his 
words, backed by the riiythmio notes, may be 
acting as a real philtre on the woman. The 
full fed of the atmosphere, that belongs to the 
music of the songs, can not be assoeiated' with 
the simple translations. 

The songs are frank and bold. Ihe pine 
tree some time becomes as emblem of a me^- 
some lover. In one of the loy»<Bon|^, a 


of their ekirte, as they dance inspired by common 
e beautiful picture. 

woman says: Dhara pande rie chiviie, hole 
chirmurie pange; jioo jindri taeenge, aonpee, ab 
koe kalja mange f (0 Pine tree of the hill-peak, 
vour branches are about to interknit; even my 
life I have put at your disposal, my love, now 
why do you beg for my heart ?1. 

Padmu, or lotus, is a popular name for the 
woman. She is addressed in one of the dance- 
songs: 

D"n’t go by the path 
that rune through 
the mllaiie of Shali, 0 Padmu ! 

O it would be a roundabout way. 

Quite a long way, O Padmu, my sweetheart, 
it would be e roundabout way. 

You may very well tend 
the cattle 

of your father, 0 Padmu, 

O I’ll present you gulte new dolhes, 

0 Padmu, my sweetheart. 

Pray come to me at nijjit 
0 well play the playing-cards. 

Now blossom forth, O Bud I 
0 Bud of the Pam flower 1 
Let’s go to Jnnga, 
weH return after a^ng the Riga. 

0 we’ll aee Ae Ra/a, O Padmu, my aweethegrt, 

0 it would be a toandabout way. 

The love-song of the hill-people is mostly 
of yesterday and today; the joy and hope of 
the lover may prophetically cast their shadtJws 
on to-morrow. It is the mundane every-day 
world to which it belongs. Welling up clew 
and transparent from the heart of the soil of 
native genius, love-songs ahrigfs mah» living 
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poetry; a poetry of love, elemental and 
isstinctive, nude and at the same tim^ un¬ 
abashed. 

Raehmu, or silken girl, is another name 



Her FlowcrB 

She can aing numeroua songs about her flowers 

for the sweetheart. She may have her own 
song about Mu^ua, her lover: 

0 ID cook the Khichri 
and ID poor the ghee In it; 

0 yours and mine, 0 Mushua! 
are the similar hearts ! 

The pigeon has eaten its allotted com, 

The peacock has commenced its dance; 

0 ID kill my Mnthua 
with the power of magic. 

The pomegranate is in bloom, 

O whoD taste its fruit ? 

0 the heart of Reshmn 
will ever ding to Muahua. 

All the flowers have blossomed, 

now the Kmhi flowers will be in bloom; 

You and I, 0 Mndiua, 
are eternal layers. 

Mudbna’s yard ia filled 

ssith the thorns of the Kgbuh plant; 

0 poor srteti.b Mushua, 

yon got slaps at Reshmn’s hands I 

The songs of love are sung with the firm 
belief that man and woman can never escape 
the miracle of love, and that romance ifl no 
gin. Day in and day out, love is always bom 
aasw. 


n 

Life and song grow side by side; they 
share a common realm of reminiscence. Life 
hero is a rapid rise and fall of joys and sor¬ 
rows; and the folk-song is life’s self-expression, 
the crystallization of the people’s hopes and 
dreams, triumphs and despairs. 

The cradle-song gets an impetus from an 
old hill-ritual of lulling the child at a spot, 
where a IMe stream of water turns into the 
field, and then, having lain him down, the 
directing of a tiny stream of water, arranged* 
by means of a hollow stick or piece of bark, 
to fall on his head. The cool water falling on 
his head, tlie child, in most oases, enjoys a 
sound sleep, and it is very seldom that ho gets 
disturbed and wakes. This practiw the 
daughter of the Himalayas believes, imparts 
hardihood and strength to the child. This is 
just one instance. Various rituala touch the 
fringe of folk-song. 

The Origin of Death, which is the title of 
a short but novel theme, is konwn to men, 
women and children alike. It has a gospel of 
humility about it; and it rightly inspires the 



tI%MO: K. Sbsmsher 
The male members at a Batar Family 
They take to bunting, Tbey eat even snakes. Their 
' Die is like a satire on the modem world ol exploitation. 

semi-mystic folk-song. In the beginning of 
the world, God placed two handfuls of ashes- 
in a corner and Md himself. It was a neat 
miracle that soon turned the two handfuu of 
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ashes into a man and a woman. They were 
the first man and woman in God’s creation. 
The woman was a beautiful Bpecimcn of God’s 
divine art; she was ehy and modest; she smiled 
a half-smile as she put her eyes for the first 
time into the eyes of the man, who looked 



Sweet Sixteen 


rather high-spirited and mettlesome. They 
aeoepted beauty around them as the air 
they breatited. But their minds were quite 
blank. God noted it with fun. He addressed 
hie new i^imfflis of creation by name, sa 3 ring, 
'Manoo (lit. human beinp), but the man and 
woman replied rather coarsely, sayirm. Uoo 
(lit yea), instead of the tenn Ha. ;ee (ut Yes, 

a 


Life!), the words of response that God, the 
sprihg of all life, eitpected from them. The 
Almi^ty Father annoyed and could not 
help denying everlasting life to the man and 
the woman and their progeny for all time to 
come. And on the very spots, where the man 
and the woman stood, lay their ashes when 
they died after fgving birth to some children. 
And Death always remembers the order of the 
Almighty Father to kill a human being 
ultimately one day. Even to this day, the 
story-teller would say emphatically, if a man 
scratched his skin, he finds a line of ash of 
which he was originally made by God. 

The Arrival of Janjhoti Tune is another 
novel example of the popular art of story¬ 
telling. In the beginning, the children of the 
Himalayas knew very little about music. The 
native bards were always trying to find out a 
tune which would rightly crown their poetry. 
Then one day, to their wonder, the notes of a 
heavenly tunc came to their ears. It w'as the 
voice of Narad, the divine singer, who had 
come to their country after visiting various 
places. The great gypsy-spirit that carried 
Narad from place to place was a cause of 
much exertion; and it was after a long rest 
that he felt refreshed amidst the first spring- 
flowers, and sang his favourite tune. Narad” 
returned to heaven, but his tune lived in the 
heart of the hill-people. It was called 
Janjhoti, a song beyond Janjhat, or worry. 
The hill-people’s emotions are strong and ele¬ 
mental, and Janjhffti has developed their sense 
of rhytlim and love of melody. 

The people’s store of legend is quite rich. 
Narad, the divine singer, is remembered 
through another story, too. Nara^e Pride 
Tumbles Doum is the popular title of tiiie story. 
Pride is man’s great enemy. Sometimes it 
taints the purity of even gods. It comes very 
slowly; but once it enters one's head it is n«Jt 
easy to escape its misguiding tendency. Once 
Narad felt proud of his achievements in the 
art of music. Vishnu ,who liked Narad in his 
heart of hearts, felt it very badly. “I must 
break Narad's pride if I am his true friend”, 
he thought He had to create an illusion-ptdace 
with his miraculous power, and while he was 
going to pay a visit to it, he asked Narad to 
accompany him. They heard a great, h^- 
pitohed wail from a distance. Reading nearer 
they found many a man and woman, the 
inmates of that palace, shedding bitter tears 
over their broken limbs. " Why are you weep¬ 
ing, ye men tuod women f” Lord Vishnu 
mquired, "and also tell me who you are?” 
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They all joined to answer. Their eyes were 
still filled with tears as Ujey said, “ We ‘are 
the Bagas and the Raginis. We were made by 
Mahadeva. The divine singer Narad, who 
does not know music fully well, always sings 
carelessly; he is all rash now, and we, the 
itogos and the Bagmis, are now before you 
with all our limbs broken an^ features badly 
distorted. And unless Mahadeva himself sings 
all the shades of music one by one there is no 
hope of our survival”. Narad’s pride tumbled 
down. Mahadeva had to sing hiirjgelf for the 
restoration of the purity of music. The story¬ 
teller in Simla hills seems to be sure, as he 
tells you hie legend, that the illusion-palace, 
which is referr^ to in the story, was made 
somewhere near Simla. 

Ill 

The hill-song, like the hill-life, enjoys a 
healthy, out-door atmosphere. It is a part of 
the eartli and it grows out of it, and receives 
from it all that is good and beautiful in it. 

Folk-dances widen the horison of folk¬ 
songs; etching various moods of the human 
heart, they make successful vignettes. In some 
cases the song is subservient to melody or 
rhythm, and the words are a secondary con¬ 
sideration. But a single word may be the soul 
of poetry, “all the charm of all the muses 
often flowering in a word” as the poet would 
say. 

The Dashi, sung by women, is a harvest- 
song. Dashi is said to be a daughter of Indra, 
the king of heaven; she came down to the 
earth to give this melody to the peasant 
women. The Jhoori is a small type of love- 
song. Smne may be named after certain 
typical words coming insthe refrains: Chhorm, 
MahtM, Loka and Devra are some of sudi 
names; the Chhorm always addressed to a 
Brahniiii youth, is sung to the Jmjhoti tune; 
Mohna celebrates the heroic sacrifice of a hill- 
man, named Mohan;* Loka (lit. 0 Man) is 
again a love-scmg, and is addressed to rather 
an indifferent lover; DevrH (lit. 0 Brother- 
in-law I) portrays the woman’s tendency 
towards her husl^d’s younger brother. 

The Jhoori is sung against tiie background 
of nature. The singer keeps his feet planted 
on the soil. The homeliness, that is filled with 
the breath of spring, lends it the colour of 
nature-poetry in spite of the fact that its key-> 
note is romance. 


* VUt atr aiticle "Xeeiv^ vf InUflt Fotk-Senas," 
’’Ac Modem Xotieit, Jane, 1^, tbst btdadet the bwde 
■mg ef 


The Nati is originally a dance-song; H 
may be sung even wiQiout dance. It is simply 
an improvement upon the Jhoori; the expert 
singers freely mould the couplets of Jhoori 
songs into Nati, adding siml^ the popular 
refrains. 

Another type of Swing-songs are known 
as Laoord. They are sweet like the eyes and 
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Sweethearn 

Marruge ie not a seriona, life-long tie among the 
hill-people. The woman con go to a new man d her 
own orcord only if he agree) to pay back the htide- 
price to her husband whom she leaves once for all 

gestures of the girls who sing them. They are 
like the dawns and sunsets of the hills from 
which the dau^ters of the hills seem to have 
stolen much of the charm and colour of their 
faces. The themes of these songs deal with 
the family-life. 

The Kariala is a dance; it is danced 
round a bonfire. The songs of this dance, too, 
which mostly portray the good, glad days of 
leisure after the harvest k over, are itown 
after its name. The dancers, called l^iralchi, 
are only men; the womenfolk are mere spec¬ 
tators. The Chhati is ano^er dance for men 
alone; its main posture is rather the kneeling 
down on the ground. Tlie Bhflrooan is the 
womb’s marriage-dance; H is famous for a 
special merry-m^ng, it inspires very deUcate 
movements of hands as well as feet. 

The term Bharat, ori|pnaliy used for the 
epic story of the Jiahabhaiwit, is now iieed for 
evray longer story song, and has ewne to mean, 
more or less, the bwad. Even the Sotf and 
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the Mc^uuati songs, alive with the stories of 
sotM of the woaaen who ended their lives 
smilingly by taking poison ol their own accord, 
and &e examples of which I have not been 
able to get, can also come under the heading 
of Bharat, 

Possibly, there may be some more names 
of the Bimla bill-people’s son^ and dances. 
Some., of ihe names may even (Sffer according 
to tSSsrent 'localities and segmental interiors of 
various small valleys. 

' Mimicry and buffoonery may put a folk 
dance into relief. Ebbing and falling with each 
shade of emotion, the dancers’ faces look like 
melting gold. The rapid roll of drums is dear 
to them; tradition has always inspired them 
to move in jperfect rhythm. The soft, cool hill- 
breezo, with its breath that remembers the 
repeated embrace of the pollen, seems to join 
the dancers of the spring season. The women’s 
Blmroom, the marriage-dance, is filled with 
the ringing sound of bangles and anklets; they 
put on their full jewellery, and, as they dance, 
their shoulders EUid anra and feet catch the 
intricate rhythm; they like to dance under the 
bright moon, for it was the moon, their 
children’s maternal uncle, th^ believe, that 
inspired them to wiginate the key-note of the 
Bkanoan in commemoration of its first hide- 
and-seek with the clouds. The climax of the 
eternal dance-movement is the mask-dance on 
the lines of the devil-dance of Tibet. It is 
always danced by men, and requires an auspi¬ 
cious occasion. 

Here and there you may find a note of 
sato on life. The woman would certainly 
witioise the elderly persons, who try, if pos¬ 
sible, to oherit her love; the puntanian, that 
obstnicts the path of lovers, is always 
challenged. The girl, who Was pven in mar¬ 
riage to some one by her parents when she 
knew nothing shout love or marriage, selects 
her own bve. defyi^ the high-handed ruling 
of her parents, wktires on poverty are very 
rare. 

The heroie saitotwit is almost misdng; 
the hiH-people, passive abd non-agres^e by 
nature, have never ««ed to catch Uie martiai 
spirit suited to heroic poetry. 

Ttie frame-work of the songs, though in 
aoccaidance with certain rules of rhyme and 
metre, is raster loose. Some of tte words are 
stretched, wniie wnging. Agato the sii^r 
would like to add oert^ extra syUaMes, as 
be passes on from one song to an^er sheet¬ 
ing his own refrains from, the conventional 
stoak. 


The language is a daughter of Punjabi. 
There may be many words bearing the marks 
of their birth in the hills; still the philokigist 
would easily recognise its well-established 
relation to the language of the Punjab. Most 



The bride and die bridSgroeai 
Thejr menorme himdieda of wmgi isa^red hf an 
oral traditioB 


of the hill-j^ple had migrated to tiie Punjab 
in former timrej their larnguage .uiuferwent a 
considerable change in their new honm, but it 
could not forget its essential,^ origiBal 
character. 

IV 

The story of the sinpng people of Simla 
bills would rmain incompieto without an 
account of a wandering tribe, called Bet#. 
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The Devii Dance 

Hie climax of the dance^movement ie die narit^a&ce on the lines of the devil-dance of Tiber. U leguiivs 

an auspIciiMie occasion 
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Their womenfolk are great experta in 
the cottage-industry of reed-baskets;' the 
tradttion has taught them to prepare, for sale, 
baskets ornamented with dyed treads of 
cotton; they sell sieves, too, along with old- 
styled reed-rattles as toys for the hill-children. 
They go from door to doot; and they sing to 
attract the people’s attention; they get com as 
price. The men of this tribe are hunters 
rather than basket-makers or singers like their 
women; you can mark them running like the 
monutain-wind in search of game traced by 
their lean but clever dogs. * 

The Barar women do not dress like the 
hill-women. They are very smart and are fond 
of the red colour that they generally prefer for 
their Dopatta, the loose upper cloth. The 
multi-folded Ghaggra or Lahrtga on their legs, 
and their shirts, trailing down the knees, bring 
out the contrast. Some of them prove to be 
the poetesses of the people; their striking 
smiles and ready laughter, their sense of 
humour and fun lend an additional colour to 
life in the hills. Their songs are lyrical; they 
are not, however, unaware of the art of 
ode-singing. Even their songs fetch them 
something in return. No matter if the customer 
of their reed-baskets is not at hand; they will 
•sing for you, and will demand their reward. 
The modem man calls it the beggar’s art; it is 
not so. Finding a youthful Barar woman, 
singing sonp of love, toned up by her o-wn 
glances of the dancing eyes, you should not 
call her a flirt; it is her honest art, and sure of 
her sincerity, she asks for some money from 
yon as a reward of the entertainment she gave 
with your half or full consent. 'ITiey have 
mastery over some Punjabi songs as well. 

'The Barar peopl^ are poor. Their huts 
are tugged. They are, however, contented 
per^le now. The Criminal Tribes Depart¬ 
ment does not suspect them now as before. 
They shift from place to place; each of their 
clan or family moving within the radius of 
about forty to fifty mSes without encroaching 
opcm each other’s area. They eat even snakes 
and iisarfs, I am told, aprat from their habit of 
eating jackals and foxes. Thty cannot 
the t^s’ and the dwr’s flesh always, for me 
game k strictly preserved in the Simla hill- 
states. I doubt very much if the Barar 
people are really proud of their skill in satw- 
fying their hungm: by even the snake’s 
fleidi. 

’The Barar wonien’s isongs find a vast 
range of appreciati've hearts during tiie hill> 

furs. 


V 

Every fair, apart from being a marketSag 
occasion, gives an impetus to the peopled 
holiday spirit. Songs describe how men utd 
women, charged with romance, welcome ^ 
arrival of a fair. 

The Sipi Fair is the crown of all hill fairs. 
Every year it comes in early May. Sipi k 
situated in Koii State near Simla. Sharply be¬ 
low the Mashobra basar the road, shaded by 
kingly Deodars, soon takes you to the wooden 
temple of Sipi that stands near a stream. Si^ 
lemains lonesome throughout the year; and it 
finds hundreds of people coming to greet it in 
their best dresses and spirits as the day of the 
fair dawns. Every one of them is full of song 
and dance. More potent than the voices of the 
people is the drum-play. 

The temple has its blaring sound of conches. 
Outside the temple is erected a temporary shrine 
on a raised platform; here they place a small 
effigy of the god that gazes on the. flowers, rice 
and coins offered to it by its devotees. 

Opposite to the shrine is seen thekStanen’s 
enclosure, railed in by green logs. Btere row 
upon row the women sit in terraces; every face 
a flower. . • 

Families from far and near are busy 
making alliances. The fair continues for three 
days. It is alive all day long and far into the 
night writh human hemto. The royal elephant 
nearby adds to the sight. The Raja, too, 
attends; a party of his young men, dressed in 
muslin petticoats, give a dance show. , 

The bazar of the fair has its own latererting 
sight. It has a medieval appearance. A uiake- 
charmer may be offering an entertiunmeat to the 
crowd that gathers round him; it k not; fak 
bobby though it looks so in the beginning, Site 
Madari, or the conjmer, has hk own magical 
feats to show. There are eweetmeatystalk and 
shops of glass bangles and all sork of- ehai^ 
jewellery. 

The visitors are all noisy and full of 
gossip. 

VI 

"The first flotreii,” sa 3 r 8 Ralnniiraaath 
Tagore in Fite^es, " that blossamed:'' on <tlds 
earth was an m-vitation to act unborn song”. 
Flowers have a profound attraction for man from 
time immemorial; ag^ and again he has cele¬ 
brated tbepi in hk songs. Religion recognised 
them later.after the sanguine lovw has! 
compared hk sweetiiearf’s face to a fresh dewy, 
flower. 

The loveHsong in Simla hills k greatly 
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inspired by the nntive flowers. The Kooja 
flowers produce a q>eoial effect on the singer; 

All the flowen «n UeMoniag I 
Lo I the Kw/oi, too, ue in bloom ! 

Sinoe Wf bean 
bn* alMMr got Its lore 
0 bow can b sceept 
•nodwr loUow? 

The words are used with a passionate sim¬ 
plicity. The imagination is, of course confined 
to the limitations of rhyming while singing of 
the Kooja flower; soon the extempore poet uses 
the word Dooja (lit. second), that 1 have 
translated as “another felllow”; the successful 
rhyming of Kooja and Dooja is not all that is 
important; the original singer sings of love 
against the background of flowers, realising that 
love, too , blooms like a Kooja and that it can 
only own one heart at a time if it is to be 
sincere to itself. 

The Jutura is a redi flower; it is another 
emblem of love. A woman, whose sweetheart 
was leaving for Simla, sings: 

All the Bowen are bloasoming I 
Lot the Jumrat, too, are in bloom. 

0 TOtt are go'ng to Simla, 

0 I dialike jow aeparotlon. 

Observation of nature is evident. They have 
a riddle about the barley-ear : “ From yon hill 
came a mendicant; himself short-statured, his 
beard is long”. It is how they describe the 
personalitjr of the barley. 

The girl, who sinp, 

0 green Koomdii plaat 
of the Taller, 

You are green, ever-gieen I 
0 111 win 
the man of my heart, 
or ni die ! 

perhaps compares herself to the Eoomshi plant. 

'^e Kapki tree, that gives its leaves to the 
people for making leaf-cups, has an ear for the 
village-romance; 

0 we win tow the maiae, 
the aeeda of mtoumber and fori, too, 
we will aow; 

0 our loTe.a0air 

haa real'' 'd the ear of the Ka]^ tree 1 

The man, who sings to his beloved after love 
at the first sight, takes a suggestion from the 
breese and the pine tree: 

' O the h'n-bree» 

seta the {das to motina t 
Turn backward, 0 giri, 
and tee, 

O I an juat a aw-ln I 

There is a riddle about the pine: "Its 
bones, consumed by fire, light like a lamp; its 


hmr make good brooms”. They think of the 
pine in the terms of a man. The pine is the 
ancient emblem of the lover. Tliere are numer¬ 
ous songs that refer to the pine; 

0 the pine-conea are formed ! 

They are for the birda 1 
0 the rate of the Rett haa come down 
And ni bring a new wife ! 

The Reet is tile amount of money that a 
man is bound to pay to his lady-love’s husband 
according to the hill-tradition, and after which 
he becomes her rightful husband. The above 
song might htfve been sung originaliy addressed 
to a woman by her own husband, who perhaps, 
wanted to cheque her over-proud nature. 

In August and September, when the cones 
are formed on the pines and toe Deodan bear 
their own Koka cones, the' folk-song gete a new 
picture; 

The cones ore growing 
on the pine trees, 

the Deodars have borne Koka cones; 

0 I saw men, many men, 

But yonr glances ate unique! 

ScHne of the songs express sypmathy for toe 
birds; 

0 cruel wood-cutter! 

Cut merely the lower branches I 

Extend not, O extend not yonr axe 
toward! the top; 

0 leave it 

for the birds’ nests. 

The lover may be asked to come like a 
bird; 

The sparrows have feasted upon the paddy eam, 

The crows have Stated the msixe; 

Be a bird and come to me, my love, 

Kmre on the hill-top the Bute makes music. 

The flute is toe friend of the lover. He 
speaks through it Words that once pass through 
toe flute become pure poetry. The girl in toe 
valleys sings in the summer; 

The month of Jeth has come, 
the eun burns me; 
now pity to me, my love, 
your Bute I 

The flute likes only toe eoft drum-play. 
The flute is the drum’s wife, the people would 
tell you. Again and again one hears about toe 
flute: 

The Kongni plsai* loit beautiful 
in the piddy.Aeld: 
the dau|diter-iD4cw looks heanUfal 
betide the motheofn.faw; 
the son-in4aw looke wdl 
beside hie fother-iB-ltw; 
and the Bute soniula wall 
with the dnun.p!ay. 
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The Btmun flows with a rippling sound as it 
passes along the stony bed; it gives a hint*to the 
lover, who addresses her indifferent beloved; 

The flowing inter ripplee, 

and the (till water is calm; 

0 I left coming to you, my love, 
since I underKood your nature. 

Tile hill-man, as he leaves for employment 
in plains, feels rather shd; he may address 
the flowing stream on his way: 

0 stream, going downward! 

With stones in your course, you flow. 

But what makes me come beyoifll my village ? 

Ah me. I was destined to share my food 

In a d'stant land ! 

He compares his life suggestively to the 
river that leaves its land of birtli as he himself 
did. Again he wishes to be a Jhal creeper when 
he sings: 

0 Jhal creeper, encircling the fencing rod 1 
May my native village 
left beyond the valleys 
live in peace ! 

He would like to cling to liia village just as 
the creeper clings to the fencing rod. But 
hunger carries him far, far away. 

Nature is always a food for thought. Some 
of the songs have many variants. Again and 
again the hill-poet clutches instinctively at 
various aspects of nature. There is always a 
tendency of drawing parallels between human 
life and nature. 

The Deer Speahs, sung originally to a sad 
tune, wins our sympathy £or the poor animal 
whom man kills for his tasty dish: 

The grazing deer thus speaks : 

0 Archer ! please listen. 

You may give my horns to a mendicant, to a saint. 

Dor, Dor, he'll make music as hell blow into it I 

You may gjve my.^n to some Pandit, to some 
learned teacher, 

0 he’ll spread it under him ! 

You may give my eyes to a Queen, a beauteous 
Queen, 

She’ll preserve them in a small box! 

You may give my legs to a horse, to a fast-running 
horse, 

0 he’ll surpass the enemy in the battle 1 

vn 

The real beauty lives onfy when the folk¬ 
songs are sung; it is more true in the case of hill- 


songs, the texts of which are not fixed for all 
times. As Bartsch said in his opinion on the 
Diana, Lithuania’s popular songs ; 

" There naturally arises in the mind of the man, who is 
close to nature, when be sees his song set down in print, 
the question : Why must it keep this exact form ? 1 my¬ 
self change it frequently whc., I ring it. Every person has 
the same privilege, the same freedom; but now w shall 
be forced to memor.ze die words exactly. In bis mind, 
he considers it an infringement of his right^ and refuses to 
recognize the printed song as his own. So it is with the 
folk-song, when its notes are firmly fixed. A certain colour 
which lay over the whole, expreseing it, actually is lost in 
this setting down.”* • 

However, the enthusiasm of the reseMcher 
of folk-songs cannot but carry on its line of 
work. His is a sincere care to preserve the 
original words of the versions he meets with on 
his way; and he translates them for the under¬ 
standing of those who do not know, and can¬ 
not know for themselves, every language. It is 
true again that the translations cannot give the 
real spirit of the songs, but we cannot but require 
an interpreter’s help. 

The life-story of the singing people of Simla 
hills has its own genuine colour. They love 
their hills and all that belongs to their soil; they 
love their crops and domestic animals. 
And they love their numerous gods,' too, 
in whom they seek their last shelter; B4k Bani, 
the goddess of eloquence, always lives in the 
thoughts of the singers, and they love the tradi¬ 
tionally worded Benedicts as tkey invoke B5k 
Bani’s blessing: “Mother Bofc Bani, give me 
the coveted virtues. 0 Light of all that is 
bright, save me from all calamities! ” All words 
are Mother BAk BSni’s offsprings, the singers 
believe. 

I bad to cover a long distance on foot, about 
one hundred and twenty-six miles, when I 
started from Kulu for Simla in 1930; it was an 
interesting journey through landscapes whose 
lines were flowing like those of a hill-maiden'a 
graceful body. My reminiscence took me to 
Simla hills once again in 1936, and I felt 
enriched when I got more songs for my collec¬ 
tions; and when I returned I had a refreshed 
picture on my mind, of a people who care more 
for song and dance than anything else. 

* Uriah Katzenrlenbogen, The Dima, 1935, Chieiso, 
Lithuanian News Enbl'shiiHi Company, p. 32. 
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CHAPTEB in 

2300 Milbs Acboss Rdbsu By Rail 
(May 25) Continwd. 

At last we were on our way to Moscow, the 
Mecca of the communists, and I was at leisure 
to take stock of my companions of the next 
sixty boure. 

Our compartment had six berths. Two 
were laterally arranged and a third lay along 
the length of the train across the window. The 
corridor passed in between the three. The 
other bunks were arranged above, only that the 
last berth over that across tlie window was 
made In three portions, the middle one of which 
could be let down in the daytime to enable the 
window to be opened. 

In the compartment were two old women, 
two :^oung ones, a young man and myself. I 
had one of the upper berths In the daytime 
I had the use of the berth occupied by the man. 

TTie carriage attendant came round, took 
my ticket for toe railway journey and put it 
in his portfolio, lianging from his shoulders 
by a strap It was fitted with a sufficient 
number of pockets for all the berths in that 
carriage. My ticket was put in ite appropriate 
pocket, and toroughout the whole of the journey 
remained with him and I was never once 
bothered for it It was handed over to me 
when I got out of the train at Moscow about 
sixty hours later. 

Passports too were not even once demand¬ 
ed during the journey, nor were we pestered 
with the long questionnaire which had tecome 
a nightmare in Iran. 

Now a man entered our compartment with 
a huge bundle m his shouldwe and put a 
mattress, two pillows and two blankets on each 
of toe buitks that had not yet been provided 
with these articles Soon after a woman 
followed with some canvas bags in her hands. 
She showed me one of them and pointed to ite 
sealed mouth. The seal was broken and from 
inside were taken out two sheets, two pillow 
cases and a towel, all freshly laundered and 
SBOW'White. They were put on my bunk and 
biMI prepared for sleeping. 

Ir i\ 


The charge f6r the bedding was five 
roubles which had already been included in the 
price of the ticket issued from Tehran. 

When all these things had been arranged 
to the satisfaction of the passengers, some 
of them came into my compartment, sat on the 
berths around me and tried to engage me in 
a conversation. But not one of them knew 
any of the languages th^t I could talk, while I 
was as equally innocent of Russian. 

I had with me, however, Marlborough’s 
Russian conversation book in its familiar sky 
blue wrapper. I took it out of my bag and pass¬ 
ed it on to the young man on whose berth I was 
sitting. He looked at the book rather with 
indifference at first, but when he opened it and 
found interesting questions and answers in 
Russian, he felt interested in it. He started 
leading it from the first page and whenever he 
came across a suitable question he showed it to 
me. I, in my turn, found out a suitable 
reply m the book and pointed it out to him. 
In this way and also with the help of the 
dictionary at toe end of too book we got on 
well. 

The first thing* the young man wanted to 
know was my profession. He asked me if I 
was a eommunist or a capitalist I assured 
him that I was neither. He nKct turned up the 
word for “labourer” and pointed first towards 
me and then at toe wordt I said “ niot ” which 
is the word for “no” in their ‘language, and 
turned up the word for teacher and professor. 
His next query was, teacher of what ? Science, 
Applied Mathematics, etc. did not raise my 
stock in their eyes. But when I turned up the 
word for “mechanics” there were smiles all 
round, and I was shaken by the hand and 
acclaimed as one of their own. 

My position was established with them. 
A teacher of mechanics had a status in their 
land where enpneering, specially mechanical, 
was in great demand. Owing to toe paucity 01 
the words, luckily, I could not explain to toem 
that mechanical engineering and mechanics 
though allied, were two different things. Whm 
ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wire. 

TTie young man himself turned out to be 
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engineer mechanic working on some boat 
on the newly opened Mosoow-Volga Canal. He 
hail the red star w'lth the hammer and sickle 
on his cap. All the railway stall, too, had this 
badge but the hammer in their case had been 
replaced by a monkey wrench. All were very 
kind to me. It repaid me travelling Hard 
class to meet so many persons of the so-called 
lower classes. I should not use tlie word 
classes here. It would be better to call them 
the lower strata of the proletarian society of 
the U. 8. S. R. All were well dressed, had 
good manners and were companionable. It 
was difficult to imagine that these persons 
could be the bloody Reds whose deeds are so 
well known all over the world. 

Before the tram left Baku the passengers 
had laid in a good supply of food—usually 
bread, butter, cheese, sausages, and fruits. 
Most of them had their tea pots with them. 
The car attendant used to come round tre- 
quently supplying them with hot nater 
needed for making tea. 

At noon I was pressed to share their food 
with tlieni. I showed them my book of dining 
cur coujions and tried to e.\plain to them that 
travelling through their land was officially 
arranged and included food and hotels on the 

." ay 

I now walked through several carriages, 
mostly Hard class, and entered the dining car. 
Tlie chief waiter knew some Gennan, so there 
was no difficulty in understanding each other. 
1 was shown to a seat and soon the two 
Swedes turned up. They* were taken to 
aiiotlier table but they came over and occupied 
a couple of seats on mine, which w'as then 
reserved for us for the whole jouSney. It 
was very pleasant to meet them four times a 
day and to speak in English once more. They 
did not understand either Russian or German 
so I helped them in ordering their dishes. 

They were very fond of vodka and beer 
and ordered them with every meal including 
breakfast. They would shout for vodka and 
pievo, and if there was any delay the old man 
of tlie party, who was clean shaven made a 
face exactly like that of a peevish baby shout¬ 
ing for its milk. 

Though tea was not included in my meal 
tickets still I was given some with biscuits, 
butter and jam. After lunch wc went over to 
the sleeping car of the Swedes. The only 
. difference between me in the Hard class and 
the other two in the I class sleepers was that 
th^ had a two-berthed compartment, welK 
up^lstered sfll to themselves, while I had to 


share mine—^unupholstered—with six other 
comrades. That was all. I did not think it 
worth the additional two pounds a day. 
Moreover, travelling in a iiigher class I would 
not have been able to mix and live with the 
real proletariat of the U. 8. 8. R. 

We were still passing through a dry and 
arid country. On the right we could catch 
glimpses of the Caspian Sea through the sand 
dunes and on the other side of the pumping 
towers over the oil wells. At the wayside 
stations could be seen the Georgians in their 
picturesque old type dresses. 

At every stop we saw young children 
running along the train with red baked-olay 
water jars and mugs selling cool water to the 
passengers. They were bare legged and in 
tatters but looked very pretty. 

In the evening we passed through the 
station of Makash Kala, situated in Daghes¬ 
tan, and a big city. The inhabitants are 
mostly Georgians and Circassians and are very 
handsome. Tliey live in auls, curipus villages 
aitli steep streets straggling up the hill-sides. 

The Intourist arrange a tour in Daglios- 
tan if permission is given by the Government. 
The railway journey from Moscow is broken 
at this station. The distance from the Matash 
Kala to Gunib—about 150 fcms.—is covered 
cither by cars or buses. Then follows a week’s 
trip on horseback through Daghestan when one 
pa8.spa across very interesting country, where 
peojilo still retain their age-old customs. The 
horseback journey terminates at Mamed Kala, 
a station on the line to Baku. 

Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays are all 
observed as holidays in tliese parts os there is 
an admixture of all races and religions here. 
In the Christian churches the priests prepare 
l>eer and sell it, as in the monasteries in France 
and Switzerland. Mark Twain relates how in 
Switzerland he was struck with wonder when 
he heard that one of the monasteries there hsid 
been named after Chartreuse—a famous drink. 

The Khevsurs—inhabitants of Daghestan 
—are very fond of arak, a potent spirit, and 
carry on their blood feuds for generations. 

They have a curious custom of confining 
their women, for five days every month and 
forty days after childbirth, in a solitary one- 
roomed house, called a Samrevlo, Nobody 
else can enter this room. If the woman dies, 
her body has to remain there for the full pre¬ 
scribed period. No help can be given to her 
even during the childbirth. 

These people are bound by tiieir adofc—• 
age-old customs, which cannot be tnmsgremei 
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with impunity. The women must do the house¬ 
hold work only, and it is supposed to be a 
disgrace if men help them in it. 

Girls used to be married between ten and 
twelve yean of age. But now under the new 
regime, if there is a danger of any girl being 
married at an early age, she is taken away 
fiom her parents, and kept and taught in State 
schools. Imposing of fines, as is being tried 
in India, is no good for the transgression of 
tile laws against early marriage. They can 
either be evaded or paid up as part of the 
already heavy marriage expenses. 

Among the Khevsure of these parts 
fratemning is a very peculiar custom unique 
in the whole world. A girl sleeps for one 
night only with a boy of her choice, and he 
becomes her brother. No sexual question 
enters here. If there is any sexual relation 
they are killed. The tie thus made is stronger 
than that of a real brother. 

In India also there is a system somewhat 
akin to this, but the girl does not sleep with 
the man; instead she ties a wreath round his 
wrist, or if he happens to be away it is sent on 
to him. This ceremony usually takes place 
durag the festival of Rakaha Bandhan in 
July, "nie man so honoured is her brother and 
has to help her whenever required. 

After dinner we prepared to retire to our 
bunks. Undressing was out of question in such 
a place, so we sle;^ in our day clothes. I took 
off my coat and placed it under my pillow. I 
had a good sleep as the train moves very 
smoothly in spite of its fairty good speed. 

(May 26) 

I climbed down from my bunk at about 
eight and waited for my turn at the lavatory 
at the end of the carriage It was fairly 
clean, but the water, supplied for toilet, was 
cold. However, the attendant was good enough 
to provide me with a mug of hot water for 
shaving. Thereafter the usual routine of the 
journey followed—^breakfast, lunch, tea and 
dinner—accompanied by long conversations 
with the Swedes, and pantomime talks with my 
fellow travellers in the compartment. 

In the morning the engineer took out of 
his havcr^ck some toilet articles for his use. 
I asked him the prices of each. He informed 
me that the tooth powder had cost him one 
rouble and fifteen kopeks, the tooth brush 
seventy-six keqieks, and the cake of soap, 
weighing 160 gms. one rouble and ten kopei^. 
’When I asked him about their oountir of 
origin he strude an attitude, and replied. 
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(pointing first to himself) “ Soviet; (then to 
the articles) Soviet. Good—it is Soviet. Bad 
—it is Soviet. We are Soviet. They are 
Soviet.” 

When we got up in the morning the 
character of the country had entirely changed. 
On either side was a rolling plain, as far as 
tlie eye could see, grown over with wheat 
plants. It comprised of Kolkhoses—^the collec¬ 
tive farms. For thousands of miles along the 
railway and several miles on either side was 
visible either ploughed land or land full of 
wheat plants'. Here and there the monotony of 
the plains was relieved by the cottages of the 
workers, which had a small patch of vegetable 
garden, and a cow or two each, besides a few 
pigs in some of them. 

No doubt, a few' years ago there was 
famine and trouble here. Food had to be sent 
abroad in exchange for the much-needed 
machinery. But thanks to the efficient work¬ 
ing of the collective farms they have plenty of 
food now. Such vast and extensive farms can 
be worked on an industrial basis and modern 
machinery used to advantage. 

The workers on the fields are entitled to 
some private land, cows, pigs, etc., and are 
permitted to sell their cottage produce in tlie 
open market. They have to take a com¬ 
pulsory insurance for themselves and their 
implements against accidents. 

The agronomist Lisenko has recently 
developed a process called Vernalisation which 
enables two crops to be raised from the soil 
that used to yield only one before. (3ee 
Appendix for further details). 

By the decree of the Council of the 
People's Commissars, dated June 28, 1918, all 
industrial and commercial enterprises were 
nationalised, and togetiier with all their assets 
declared State property. The former large 
estates of the landlords have since then been 
converted into Sovkhwses—State Farms— 
which serve as model farming centres, while 
the remaining land has been distributed among 
the peasants for tilling purposes and not as 
their private property. 

Women, who until recently were only per¬ 
mitted to do the drudgery of the household now 
actively participate in constructive work on the 
collective farms. 

I^cial attention is paid to their position 
in this capacity. They enjoy full and equal 
membership ri^ts with men and occupy very 
often high posititms as leaders of ent^rises, 
chairmen of committees, etc. In the new statute, 
promulgated at the instance of Stalin, women' 
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on these farms are freed from all labour one 
mqntli before and one month after childbirth. 
During Uiis period of two months they are 
paid at the same rate as when working. 

A colleague of mine who has been doing 
research work on cereal rusts asked me to send 
him samples of wheat plants, which showed 
signs of this rust, from Russian fields, and also 
gave me the address of a professor in Lenin¬ 
grad who was carrying on researches of the 
same type in Russia. But from the talks of 
my acquaintances before entering Russia as 
also from my own observations in* the country 
1 came to the conclusion that it would be 
highly dangerous to meet the professor or take 
away the siamples of cereal rusts with me. 

I foimd that people were being liquidated 
every day for “ counter-revolution”. 

I was afraid that the professor might 
already have been liquidated or might be 
booked for it if he came in contact with a 
foreigner. Again, taking the samples of 
rusted wheat with me might be regarded by 
the eustoms authorities at the various fron¬ 
tiers as an atttempt to disseminate the disease 
in their fields. So I entered the lavatory, 
closed the door and tearing the address to 
pieces threw it out of the window. 

The only bloody sight that T encountered 
on the way was the b^y of a man with the 
head knocked out of shape, lying on a stretch¬ 
er in the vestibule at the end of a carriage. 
Perhaps he had fallen out of a window of the 
carriage head foremost. Thgre was no fuss. 
People simply glanced at the corpse, or stepped 
over it into the carriage indifferently. Evident¬ 
ly the sight of violent death seemed to be 
much too common for them. 

At about three in the afternoon we 
crossed the river Don over a huge iron bridge 
and entered the station of Rostov. The city 
from the other side looked very picturesque. 
We were now in the Ukrainian country, the 
centre of wheat cultivation. 

On the platform omild be seen a number of 
food stalls, and a couple of book stalls selling 
illustrated Russian periodicals and daily 
papers. No foreign pmodicals of any kind 
were to be seen anywhere. The halt was for 
half an hour, so uie passengers had left the 
oarriages and were walking up and down the 
latform purchasing food and other articles, 
also purchased an ioe-cream cone for one- 
rouble and ten kopeks. 

Sturgeon steak had been the main dish in 
the (fining car up to now as we were not far 
from the Caspian Sea. At some of the pre¬ 


vious stations I had noticed the dining oar 
attendant bringing on his shoulders huge 
carcases of sturgeon looking like skinnM 
sheep, and placing them in the ice chest in the 
car. 

The third class waiting halls on the 
stations were bare of fumidungs, as in other 
countries. They were provided with un¬ 
cushioned wooden benches and tables only. 
The passengers either sat on the benches or 
squatted on the floor. They seemed to be 
rather of an inferior kind than the Hard class 
passengers travelling with me on the express 
train. But they too obtained their food from 
the vendors in the waiting hall and drank tea 
out of their private samovars or purchased it 
from the huge samovars on tlie counters o.f the 
tea stalls. These persons were permitted on 
the platforms only when their train had arrived 
and disgorged its passengers for that station. 

After leaving Rostov-on-Don the train 
went along the river and then followed the sea 
of Azov for some distance. The, scenes and 
incidents described in Solokov’s And Quiet 
Flows the Don came to my mind as we went 
along the river. I wondered bow such a mild 
looking lot of persons in that beautiful country 
could be the brutal and imcultured fellows 
described in that book. 

In the night we passed through the town 
of Kharkov, 

(May 27) 

On and on, through the green sea of the 
Kolkhozes. Hie train journey was becoming 
monotonous as the language difficulty prevent¬ 
ed a free talk. 

It is very curious that during the whole 
course of the two-thousand-and-lhree-hundred- 
mile journey I did not encounter a single 
beggar. The accounts of the travellers 
through Russia have been full of the harrowing 
tales of beggars infesting the trains at every 
stop and pestering the passengers. I bad read 
that they did not abstain even from petty 
thievery from the compartments of i^e station¬ 
ary trains at the stations. 

Evidently the food shortage crisis has now 
passed and there are no more be^ars on this 
line. The amount of fond available on the 
stations seemed to be more than adequate and 
the passengers as well as the people on the 
stations, along the line, etc. appeared healthy 
and well fed. I notioeil that a great many of 
them had grown paunchy and were putting on 
flesh. 

An American remarked that all tiiis show 
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of prosiwrity and welfare wae for the eyes of 
the foreiiipa Wwiata, so that tiiey may go away 
with a good impressicm of the plenty m tiie 
ccmnfry. 

Yas, a jolly good show for a length of 
more than thousand miles I If the Russians 
are eapaWe of organising this long length they 
can very well be expected to organise the 
whole country. 

During the course of the journey we used 
to have musicsl concerts from a gramophone, 
/larried by a passenger. Sometimes other 
passengers would bring forward tiieir own stock 
of records and they would be played through. 
It was a jolly interesting journey. 

At about eight in the evening we reached 
the outskirts of MoskVa—ae it is called by the 
Russians. The train went at a slow speed 
through the suburbs. The sun was setting and 
. its reddi^ rays reflected from the five crosses 
on the spires of a church will ever remain in 
my memory. Owing to adverse signals the 
train had stopped before the church, and some¬ 
how I had an impression that religion divested 
of the centuries old encrustations of the 
priestcraft will return once more to Russia in a 
putgr and better form. 

Somebody remarked in fun that the com¬ 
rades of the U. 8. S. R. are half Muslims, as 
they Mpeat only half the Kalma—the Muslim 
article of faith —“ La Iltii ” t.e. there is no God. 

We oroBsed a river and entered the station. 
The fa^in stopped alongside a platform. Some 
five minutes’mer, when I had given up the 
hope of meeting any, an agent of the Intourist 
turned up mid had my suitcases picked up by 
a porter. 'Die Swedes also got out of their 
carriage accompanied by another agent. 

I asked the one deputed to look after me 
if 1 could stay in Moscow for a day or so. He 
said th^ mstrucrions to him were to see me off 
to Leain^ftd by a train leaving in about an 
hour. I then requested him to take me to the 
oflicial-lB-charge of Intourist Bureau te 
Moscow, ah I was sure he must have received 
the telegram from Baku about my stay here 
for a couple of days. I was infonned that it 
was too late for me to see anybody as the offices 
were all closed at this time of the evening, and 
that I jmirt proceed to Leningrad Perhaps if 
the tfida had been half kh hour lath, thw 
might have made arrangements for a nij^t^ 
stayatlmy aspense. At any rate I eould rafcuin 
late to Moscow for a day’s tour from Lenin^md. 

So my luggage was placed on one taxi, 
' and that of the Swedes on another. 1 said 
that we ocmld all three travel together as far 


as the other station, but. they said no, we must 
travel separately as the Swedes had to catch 
an earlier train, being I class passengers. Mine 
wae to leave 16 minutes or so after theirs 

I wae asked now to pay four roubles 
to the porter for my cases. The car dashed 
through the streets of Moscow, which were 
crowded with cars and pedestrians. The tram 
cars were carrying more than their full load of 
passengers. I remember vividly only the grim 
sight of the fortress-like black station of the 
Siberian line. From here the exiles used to 
entrain for Siberia, leaving all hope behind 

At last we reached the northern station for 
Leningrad. In the way I tried to cajole and 
fiattcr the agent into letting me have a sight 
of the tomb of Lenin in the Red Square, I told 
him that surely he would not be so cruel as to 
deprive me, who had come thousands of miles 
from the land of Ind, of the sight of the tomb 
of such a faiMus man as I^enin who had set a 
new standardnseforc the eyes of the world. I 
told him further that he could easily ask the 
taxi-driver to make a diversion and pass througli 
the Red Square 

No ! he was adamant I must go to the 
station for Leningrad and catch the train. 

I was asked to pay twenty roubles for the 
taxi, the hire for a whole hour—sixteen being 
for the taxi and four for ray suitcases. I asked 
the driver if he did not have a meter to charge 
by the distance. He said that his car was not 
fitted with one, and the charges were always 
by ihe hour 

I had only a few roubles left. The Indian 
RupM currency notes were no good, and the 
Iranian ones could hot be exchanged, as the 
banks were all closed at this time of we night- 
The agent was human^ enou^ to let me keep 
the few roubles and said that I might pay six¬ 
teen roubles for the car at Leningrad. I was 
asked to pay another three roubles to the porter 
for carrying the luggage to the farain. 

So for a journey, worth in all about three 
or four shiHings, I was to pay the equivalent of 
about a pound. No doubt it does not encourage 
independent touring of the ooun^. The agent 
also infonned me that as there was no dining 
car in the train I would have to puthase my 
own dinner for the nij^t, a« the vendors at the 
food stalls would not accept my diifing car 
coupons. I was also not coming from a notel, 
to food packed in a basket could not be supplied 
to me. 

There were slali forty minutes to the 
departure of the train so I asked him to let us 
go in the taxi to Lenink tomb. The fare for the 
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'whole inur had been paid already. Yes 
•that was the difficulty—^I had paid up Uie fare. 

Now I inuat engage the taxi afresh and 
3 )ay for another hour. If I could produce an¬ 
other sixteen roubles in Eussiwn, English or 
.American money, we could go over and see the 
tomb. No change—^no sight seeing. Now I 
tof* a vow always to carry with me some 
English and American cursency notes on my 
•travete abroad. 

The other agent now returned after seeing 
^he Swedes off in the train to Leningrad. He 
isaid tiiat he had asked them to inform the In- 
tourist agents 'at the Leningrad station that I 
was following by the next train. 

My transport voucher for Leningrad was 
-exchanged for the railway, berth reservation and 
bedding tickets. The agents were good enough 
to help me with the suitcases to the train. 
They said that I might require the few roubles 
left with me for some food on the way. 

I could only buy one sandwich for two 
Toublcs and supped that night on it and a glass 
•of cold water. The other rouble was utilised 
for a cup of coffee next morning. 

The railway carnage in which I travelled 
■this time was far better than the previous one. 
The corridor was covered with carpets. There 
■were portraits of Russian leaders on the walls, 
‘a thermometer, a barometer and carafes of 
water on shelves. The carriage was divided in¬ 
to lateral compartments, each one of which 
•could be isolated frwn the corridor by a sliding 
•door provided with a full length mirror on the 
inside. * 

Again bed linen in a sealed bag was brought 
#nd my bed made on one of the lower berths. 
The compartment had two lower and two 
■upper berths only. There were only two other 
‘tra'vellers in it. Both .were well-fed specimens 
-of the comrades of the tl. S. S. R. 

The train left Moskva and we crossed the 
new Mosoow-Volga Canal by a huge bridge. 
The canal was -very broad here and h^i red and 
green p?lot li^ts for the big boats plying in it. 

Ip Russia station platforms, public bulla 
and *11 other suitable places are covered with 
portraite of the Russian Revolutioidste. The 
pictures of ftose who get into disfavour dis- 
j»ppetff as if by magic. I did not see any 
■portrait of TrotaSty throughout my stay in 
Russia.- ■ , . 

Ihaii^aracter of the com^ had changed 
«gaim,';Fn». fonMs wet^ T^ble ^<)ugh the 
nusts aha a' few Cottaiges, evidently the forest 
^ards, could also be seen scattered here and 


there. The temparature had fallen and it was 
getting rather cold. 


APPENDIX 


The great discovery of the agronomist 
Lisenko, of what has been named vemaiaa- 
tion, has reoeiveO the widest possible practical 
use. It must be ooDsidered as a great victory 
of Soviet science in the domain of grain pro¬ 
duction. 

The discovery, which was later developed 
by the Ukrainian Plant-Raieing Institute, m%y 
be briefly described as follows: Every plant 
requires for its normal growth and developmmt 
cei^in climatie conditions. The devetopment 
of a plant proceeds by separate successive 
stages. Until one stage has been passed by it, 
the next stage cannot begin. This explains why 
winter wheat sown in spring does not form 
kernels—the plant has not passed the low 
temparature stage necessary for its develop¬ 
ment. 

Lisenko devised an agronomical process by 
means of which it becomes possible to cause a 
plant to pass one of the stages of its develop¬ 
ment under conditions of slowed down 
germination of its seeds. It is evident, that 
having passed the stage of ■ vernalisation, 
ordinary crops sown in spring do not requi*# 
low temperatures at the beginning of their 
gro-wth. Thanks to the vernalisation proseiw 
till changes which usually take place in the 
plant under field conditions in autumn, 
place before sowing, in the germs the 

seed. (t- 

Exposing the seeds of winter orqcs to the 
action of low temperaturee—from 0 to 10 
degrees C.—during 30 to 60 d^s hefcis sowing, 
we obtain winter plants suitable fer spring 
sowing. 

Vernalisation hastens the nud^jiriM df many 
spring varieties of cereals and m emit other 
crops as well. This is of gre^M .importanoe, 
considering that in many dii^tA'. emeiany 
in tile Volga redon and in lAiiSw, ^e 
spiring wheat is often exposed to Masting 
winds, to bulling, etc., sever*l dgys before 
harvesting. 


Potatoes may Mso be saBOMsfulJyi treated 
M the process dt vernaUfatiok In.«rope like 


. rogtoM. 
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EUROPE AT WAR 

By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


CiimoB of the Ministry of Information have 
oon^iaiUed that its handling of tiie news 
has been so dull as to deaden interest in our 
cause both at home and abroad. Well that 
may have been true in the opening weeks of 
the War. Perhap it was even true a week 
ago, when a well-known General pointed out 
that we were not conducting this war in order 
to provide the Press with interesting para¬ 
graphs. But ail this is over now. Sameness 
and repetition have vanished from the news 
One shock does tread upon another's heels, so 
fast they follow. The War is no longer a 
local one between France and Britain on the 
one side and Germany on the other. The 
whde continent of Europe is becoming 
engaged and the ^neral situation must be far 
different from what any of the belligerents 
iroagmed when they embarked upon this war. 
Sir Neville Henderson, in the Final Report 
which he has‘presented covering his last days 
in Berlin, remarks that the financial and 
economic position of Germany was such “that 
tkia^ could scarcely continue as they were 
without some explosion, internal or external.’’! 

accordingly chose war. But he chose 
also to invoke &e protection of Russia. And 
Russia, which for twenty years had stayed 
within her own borders, has sprung out like an 
evil genie—and no one, and Hitler least of all, 
knows what kind of a partner he has called 
up. 

When Russia first invaded Poland, Italy 
made the superficial reflection that the moral 
basis for our war against the Nasis had dis- 
appsared, and we had better make peace, since 
we evidently had no intention of making war 
upon Russia also. But we for our part thought 
Russian intervention might be no bad thing. It 
called a hidt to Hitler’s ambition in Ea^n 
Europe. Moreover, although Lord Halifax has 
only lately said so, the Russians had a c^in 
case. Th^ were in the main just recovering 
for themselves thoM territories which 
Versailles would have given them and which 
tiie Polra later took from them—were in fact 
getting back to ^e Cunon line, to that all 
wings considered our “ moral basis ” was quite 


sound; however much we dislikedi the spectacle 
of Russia giving the heroic Polish Army its 
coup-de-grace, shooting hts officers for being 
officers, and hunting local landlords for being 
landloids. The old Poland, we knew, could not 
be restored. * 

But the trouble is that no one can really 
know what Russia is after. She seems to 
have changed over-night. Europe was taken 
by surprise when Hitler suddenly made 
friends with the Bolsheviks. But the wonder 
of such a thing is as nothing compared with 
the wonder of Stalin taking a leaf out of 
HMer’s book . . . And this is just what is 
happening at the present moment. The 
sickening technique of the Nazis, as Mr. 
Chamberlain has called it, is today the 
technique of the Russians. Just as in the past 
Hitler has pretended that his intended prey, 
Czecho-Slovakia or Poland, threatened 
Germany, so today Stalm pretends that 
Finland, whose sea bases he covets, threatens' 
war upon Russia. Nor is this the only way 
in which Stalin emulates the Nazi method. 
When his Foreign Minister, M. Molotov, made 
his long-awaited speech this week, the 
leferences to Finland were a model in the Nazi 
art of repression and of cresting prejudice. He 
revealed all the terms which tne Finns had 
lefused; he did not reveal the terms they had 
accepted. What was the meaning of this ? In 
America the first interpretation was that the 
Soviet intended war and at no distant date. 
Said Mr. Stephen Early, Presidlent Roosevelt’s 
Secretary, somewhat cryptically, Molotov’s 
decision to reveal the demands on Finland 
" seems to me to be worth considering as a 
question of timing." . . . Well, by the time 
tills reaches India zero hour in the Baltic 
should have come and gone. 'Will it be war ? 
The forces on the side of peace are consider¬ 
able. 'Hiere is first of all the undoubted fact 
that Finland has all the ri^t on her side. She 
does not threaten Russia. Nor will she allow 
any Ihird Power to violate her neutrality 
either and so threaten Riotia. (1%e only 
“third Power" also threatening the Baltic of 
rourse, and against whom all tiiese Rusnan 
moves are direded, being Russia’s new friend,. 
Germany!) Then Finland has the eoneteok 
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■ and active support of the Oslo Powers. And 
last but not least she has the moral support 
of America—which takes the whole matter out 
of a local atmosphere and makes it one of a 
general principle. 'Diese are great allies. If 
Finland wins, she will not be the only gainer. 
It will be, at long last, a bloodless and success* 
ful stand against aggression. What a lift this 
would be to the democratic cause all over 
Europe. Indeed, even if in the endi Finland 
goes under, she has already done valiant 
service to democracy. A small country, with 
less than half a million people; has dared to 
stand up to one of the mightiest Powers on 
■earth. Win or lose, she has put an aggressor 
■on trial before the public opinion of the world. 

If Russia IS really putting on the Nazi 
mantle of aggression, it looks as if she is adopt¬ 
ing a fashion that is already out of date. It 
is strange that she should have decided to 
appear as an aggressor at the very moment 
when France and Britain—and indeed opinion 
everywhere—^had decided that the time had 
come to call a halt to this lawless behaviour. 
Even before the war the dictators seemed to be 
losing ground. Signor Mussolini was becom¬ 
ing Hitler’s messenger-boy, and Hitler, as 
already pointed out, was becoming so bankrupt, 
‘ financially and morally, as to be driven to 
-desperate courses. Yet Russia has turned out 
a reactionary! She certainly has not had begin¬ 
ner’s luck—except in the case of Poland where 
there were good reasons. She tried to deflect 
Turkey from the latter’s undertakings to France 
and Britain and she failed. She has tried to 
intimidate Finland and has failed again, or, if 
■she succeeds, it will be at the price of losing 
America’s goodwill. Are these queer depar¬ 
tures in Russian policy a sign that dictator¬ 
ship, even there, is losing its cunning? The 
Russian dictatorship has lasted so long and for 
so long its one redeeming feature seemed to be 
that at least its ener^es were directed to rais¬ 
ing the standard of living, rather than towards 
aggression and war, that it seemed to be 
broad-based and enduring. But can even 
iStalin, that fabulous giant, steer Russia along 
this new and anomalous course ? liie 
sipologists for Russia try to argue that it will 
all come right in the end, that when we see the 
'Whole picture, we will see that she acted for 
the bert. But why, if her motives are above 
auspicion, does she cloak them in the lan^^age 
of Nasi aggression 7 The voice is the voiro of 
the Nazis, the hands are the hands of Nazi 
agpessiem. Can the ^irit really be some¬ 
thing different ? If her action all along is 


only directed against German aggression, why 
need she feign friendship with Germany ? 
The new German-Russian “ friendship ” has 
thrown English ideas about both into confu¬ 
sion. But it can be notiiing to the confusion 
produced in Germany and Russia. For the 
moment, they jubilated at so successfully 
over-reaching the clever French and the stuck- 
up English. But it is difficult, surely, for the 
more reflective to close their eyes to the taiith 
that they have not so much cut the ground from 
under our feet as from under the feet of their 
own revolutions. 

Hitler called in Russia, in a critical hour, 
I'oping that thereby he would frighten France 
and England out of their undertakings to 
Poland. But when France and England 
decided to fight all the same. Hitler found that 
he had fallen into the power of Russia instead. 
The first and obvious sign of this was that 
Berlin, to whom so many States—^Austria, 
Czeoho-Slovakia, and even France ana 
England in the days of “'appeasement”—had 
so often gone on pilgrimage, was now herself 
to learn how to sue. There began a one-way 
traffic to Moscow where, judging by the tragic 
changes which are now beitw imposed in 
Eastern Europe and the Baltic, Stalin required 
von Ribbentrop, as the price of Russia’s 
neutrality in the war against France and! 
England, to si^ away all the ambitions, 
renounce the claim to a free hand in Eastern 
Europe, which were the very reaeons that 
Germany entered upon the war. Indeed if 
reportfl of what happened in the Kremlin are 
true, von Ribbentrop found himself in the very 
position in which the Nazis, oi^ a few montiM 
ago, had put President Hacha. There are reports 
of his drawing back a^ast at what was put 
before him to sign, while Stalin stood smiling 
behind him and pointing to the place left ready 
for his signature. 

There seems no end to the misery which 
the Nazis have drawn down upon Europe, and 
especially upon Germans, as a result of their 
over-weening and over-reaching ambitions. The 
first article of their belief was that the 
Germans were racially superior to every otW 
breed on earth. Arising out of that they 
believed in the right of Germany to empire in 
Europe, to impose her rule upon and to 
exploit her neif^bours, since those neighbours 
were her inferiors and, in her view, inferiors 
have not equal ri^ts to live. In this, of 
course, they were out echoing Bismarck whq 
quite frtmkly adopted for Germany this tole of 
the wolf in Europe. Ssdd Btsmatek in Ms day, 
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referring to Poland: “ Strike the Poles until 
they lose the courage to live. I have much 
sympathy with them. . . but we must ejrtcr- 
minate mem. The wolf is not responsible for 
being what God made him.” But the 
German wolf is doubling on its traces now. 
Instead of invading neighbouring folds it is 
retracing. 

Ihe great German retreat which is going 
on at present, retreat from ihe Baltic, retreat 
from Eastern Europe and the Balkans, is I 
think the most tragic feature of the war so 
far. It seems to be due to two main reasons. 
On the one hand, the Bolsheviks seem to have 
insisted that German nationals must be with¬ 
drawn from their new sphere in and around 
Baltic; on the other, the Nazis, growing des¬ 
perate for funds and foreign exchange, decided 
to call home from abroad Germans and all the 
capital they couldi convert. Some of these 
Germans had been settled where they were for 
hundreds of years. But the Nazis seem to 
believe they can move human beings about as 
if they were potted plants. A hundred and 
five thousand Germans must be uprooted from 
the Baltic States. But apart from these there 
are about two and a half million Germans 
scattered over Denmark, the Low Countries, 
Italy, Hungary and the Balkans. These 
German minorities are told whether they are to 
n or stay by their leaders writing in the local 
Press. (It is amazing, incidentally, that such 
sovereign States as Denmark and Turkey 
axfiuit of this interference—^as it surely is. 
Amazing that a country like Roumania, who 
may herself be tire next victim of German 
agression, should have to allow her German 
minority to convert their estates, business, 
bank balances and other propertv, into ex¬ 
change to swell the German war chest.) But 
this uprooting of Germans is only one-half of 
the misery. Hitler proposes, it fis said, to 
settle them in Poland and especially the 
Polish corridor. They are to have the busi¬ 
nesses of dispossessed Polish Jews. It is even 
said that some of them will be settled in 
Czecho-Slovakia—and Czechs carried off into 
captivity m Siberia, as part of the cruel racial 
untangling that Germany and Russia seem to 
have agi^ between them I If all these 
terrible crimes are to be completed, no wonder 
President Rooeevelt warned an Inter-Govem- 
raental Committee on Refugees the other day 
as to what they mie^t eiqieot at the end of the 
War. *'We can estimate on a reasonable 
a do^nae of chance, ” he said, ” that there may 
fy not imm but 19,000,000 or 90,000,000 men, 


women and children belonging to many race*- 
and many religions living in many countries- 
and possibly on many oontinraits, vdio will 
enter into the wide picture—^the problem of 
the human refugee.” 

Thinking over such questions as these^ 
people in England are beginning to realise that 
whether the war ends soon or late Europe will 
take years and years to recover from its 
wounds. But will it end soon ? ... At the 
moment of writing all the signs are that 
Germany is contemplating, after all, tiie much- 
proclaimed lightning stroke. But the stroke ia 
to be directed solely against England. In the 
Nazi view of the war there has been a 
crescendo of warnings to the Allies, which the 
latter have rashly rejected, and now they must 
take the consequences. First of all. Hitler 
offered France and Britain “peace,” on the 
grounds that as Poland was defeated there was 
no sense in goine on with war. Next von 
Ribbentrop, in his speech at Danzig, gave 
France an invitation to a separate peace. Last, 
and rather tamely, their great friend Russia 
has scouted the claims of the British blockade 
—and, with a non sequitur rather more glar¬ 
ing than Hitler’s own, declares that with 
Poland defeated and out of the picture, the 
war which France and Britain are waging-• 
reveals itself in its true colours as an 
imperialist war. 

Are we in England then to expect a series, 
of devastating air raids ? The Germans would 
like us to think 80 > and to shake in our shoes. 
They hint that they will strike before we can 
get from America all those acrc^lanes that we 
have ordered, and which the lifting of the arms, 
embargo will now release to us. Well, we shall 
soon see. The general opinion seems to be 
that if an air war is to be launched against. 
England, the Nazis will first invade the Low 
Countries. To attempt an air war against 
England from German air bases is not held to 
be practicable. By such a route the Nazi 
planes would have a long stretch of sea to 
come down and would be vulnerable to attack 
from our planes taking off from Norfolk. It 
is expected therefore that the Nazis may invade 
Holland (as the easiest way into Belgium, since 
Holland is less well prepared than Belgiumr 
and the Dutch-Belgian frontier is not defended 
at all). Once in Bel^um the Nazis woukli 
have their aerodiames witiiin a hundred milee 
of England. Are the Nazis contemplating; 
such a gamble ? Or do they reflect that our- 
own planes have twice flown over Benito— 
and that their industrial areas are mvA Mtm 
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easily reached than are our own? As Air- 
Commodore L.E.O. Charlton points out in an 
article published yesterday, "Air power can 
hit both ways, and the wreckage of her coal 
and iron fields, together with the future silence 
of hej heavy industry, may appear in the eyes 
of Germany too big a price to pay ...” 

Some move at all events will have to be made 
soon by Gennany. Some success will have to be 
flung to the German masses to keep up their 
morale. They do not seem to have enjoyed 
the victory over Poland as much as the Nazis 
expected. When the war fihfls have been 
shown in the cinemas, far from being elated' at 
the spectacle many people have left hurriedly, 
sick at the sight of the ruin their arms have 
made. At the same time their nerves are 
being frayed by the privations resulting from 
the Frgneo-British blockade. There is in 
particular a serious shortage of fats and a 
worse shortage of textiles. Shortage of soap 
and shortage of clothes ! What an irritation 
this must be to the civilian population. But 
the evil goes far deeper. Any German who 
remembers the last war must feel apprehensive 
about the economic situation. How can 
Germany face a long war when already there 
has been a 50 per cent, increase in Income Tax 
in addition to capital taxes, already savings 
banks deposits and insurance funds arc begin¬ 
ning to be mobilised, when foreign trade can 
only be done by barter (which means that 
German industries, already hard-pressed to feed 
the war machine, must prqjluce a margin to 
cover exports)—^when, above all, they see that 
a fiight from the mark has already begun. 

It is said that the younger generation in 
Germany believe absolutely in Hitler and will 
follow wherever he leads. But what must the 
older people think ? * What must the women 
above all think ? When the Nazis came 
into power, they said that women were 
tex) “ precious ” to work alongside men in 
industiy—and drove them back into their 
homes. But today, to feed the war machine, 
they have issued a decree ordering forced labour 
for women between the ages of fifteen and 
seventy years of age. As a French speaker, 
broaidcaBting to Germany, remarked the other 
day, “ Hitler promised you marriage and 
matfflnity. He will give you a million 
dead . . ” 

There are those who believe that Hitler’s 
next step will not only be against England. 
While Fhgland is attacked by sea and by air, 
the Nazi armies will perhaps turn their atten- 
tkm to the Balkams, iit partssuln to Roumania. 


m 

No other explanation, they think, can be' giT«»< 
for the great diplomatic activity which is dfO 
going on now in Berlin, The Nazis of oourSfr 
were very set-back by the Treaty with Turkey, 
More still have they resented the moves which 
have followed in the Mediterranean, which 
seemed to suggest that the Balkan States^ 
under the lead of Turkey, might come to an 
understanding with Italy and so stabilise con¬ 
ditions in the Mediterranean—under the seal 
of Franco-British approval. 

Are these the considerations now exerck- 
ing Nazi diplomats and do they fumisb the 
reason for the forthcoming visit of General 
Goering to Rome ? Do the Nazis still hope to 
retrieve something from Eastern Europe, and 
is Russia, whose neutrality to say the least is 
maleficent, disposed to allow Germany a little 
scope there ? After all, Ru.««ia can always 
swoop on Roumania, as she did on Poland, once 
Germany has gone in and disintegrated the 
situation first ... I hope all these speculations 
are ill-founded. But it Is difficult to forget 
that strange warning which Molotov made in 
his speech the other day. Why did he prophesy 
that the war will spread over Europe and- 
beyond 7 , 

The proposed visit of Goering to Italy 
however—and incidentally it is another 
example of how the Nazis arc now the 
pilgrims—is hedged about with uncertainties. 
It has been rumoured in Rome, then denied 
in Berlin, then confirmed in Berlin. It 
follows, too, on changes in Mussolini’s cabinet 
which, on the whole, reduced its Axis prepon¬ 
derance. (Alriiough the Oiomale d’ /tok'a, in 
true Italian fashion, at once sought to redress 
the balance by announcing “Fascism remains 
anti-Communist, but also undiangeably anti¬ 
democratic ”!) Italy plainly, as before aniT 
always, will come out on whichever she ^cides 
will be the winning side. England also is 
courting her. We have concluded an eoemomie 
agreement with her. Less creditably we are 
to send a Consul-General to Durazzo, thereby- 
more or less recognizing the Italian conquest 
of Albania. 

But while Signor Mussolini and his Fascist 
Cabinet debate ’^eir balancing act, there are- 
forces in Italy which they cannot affond to 
ignore—and that is the Pope and the Catiiolie 
Church. The ’Pope has be^ deeply distressed 
at the ravages whidi the Nazis have made ow 
Catholic Poland. He has expressed hie mrm- 
pathy, moreover, in an Ekioyolical wnieh 
attacks the vdiole theory of the Totalitariafa 
State ... In other wor^, ae X. hava alras% 
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pointed out, the tide is setting against 
Diotatorship. France and Britain were proof 
of tiiie when t^ey decided at long last that the 
Nasi challenge must be met. America 
••endorsed this when her President said that 
pmple could not be neutral in their thoughts, 
^rkty followed on when she stuck to her 
agreement with France and Britain in face of 
•combined German and Russian pressure. And 
today Finland, with ail the odds against her, 
has added her wei^t. Everyone, whatever 
thpir religious affinities, knows that the Pope is 
stating the truth when he says : 

“The idea which credits the State •with unlimited 
authority is not simply an error harmful to the internal 
life of nationa ... but it likowiae injuieB the relations 
hotwoen pottles, toba the law of nations of its foundations, 
means the v'olation of the rights of others, and impedes 
agreement and peaceful intercourse.” 

I Iiad hoped to say something on the 
subject of war aims. It is much in the air at 
present and at least three considered state¬ 
ments have been published within the last few 
•days. The most-discussed has been that of an 
American woman journalist, Dorothy-Thomp- 
-son, which appeared in the Davy Telegraph and 
Post, the most statesmanlike per¬ 


haps that of Sir Walter Layton which 
appeared in the News-Chronide; and the 
most important, no doubt, that which 
appeared in The Times —^important because it 
appeared in that journal, which foreigners 
always insist must be the voice of the British 
Governmept. The Times statement, at all 
events, has been much discussed in France— 
and sat on heavily by the papers of the Right 
there. The Tvmes advocated a form of 
federalism (but Right opinion in France 
believes first of all in the watch on the Rhine 
. . . And who* can say it is wrong, even if they 
feel it is wrong 1) 

But there is no time to write any more. 
So I will close with this. It is said by distin¬ 
guished refugee German writers that the ever¬ 
lasting German dilemma is this. Germany is 
short of raw materials. She does not possess 
them. So she always feels she must go to war 
and conquer territories which have them. And 
she always loses the war because she has 
not got them ... So what are we going to do 
to free her, and Europe, from this vicious 
recurring circle 7 

■Westminister 
6th November, 1939 


DOMINION STATUS FOR INDIA—WHEN ? 

By Majoe D. graham POLE 

Vm-Chairmm & Hon. Secretary of the British Committee on Indian and Burman 
Affairs, Member of the Burma Bound Table Conference, Aidhor of “India in 
Transition ”, “ I Refer *0 India ”, etc. 


One of the most important debates in Parlia¬ 
ment since the War began was undoubtedly 
that on India initiated by Mr. Wedgwood Benn 
'On behalf of the Labour Opposition on 26th 
•October, 1939. In tiiat debate there was an 
unusual amount of agreement as to the futuie 
status of India. But even if the debate had 
been unanimoiB in regard to the early and 
definite advent of Dominion Status in India, 
that, by itself, would have carried matters little 
further as far as India is concerned, as it is the 
words of Acts of Parliameot and not the pious 
hopes or intentions expressed in Parliamentaiy 
-debates that alone count. It is well to consi¬ 
der, therefore, what exactly is the position 
today and how pledges not incorporated in 
Acts of Parliament have been interpreted in the 
kfast by various members of His Majesty's 
■treeant Governinsiit. 


Lord Irwin, as Viceroy in 1929, on the 
authority of the Government of the day, made 
his famous Declaration that “the natural issue 
of India’s process”, as contemplated in the 
Preamble of the Government of India Act of 
1919, was “the attainment of Dominion Status.” 

Lord Linlithgow, the present Vioeroy, on 
17th October, 1939, approv^ this interpretation 
of the meaning of the Preamble and continued : 

“I need not dilate on the worde dtat Statement. 
Hiey are clear and poeitive. They are endirined in the 
Parliamentary record. They atand aa a definite and 
categorical egepoaitkin of the policy of Hia Maietty^ 
Goventment today and of their inteotiona today in thia 
end, the futnie conatitational devdopmeat and the por¬ 
tion ol India.”' 

Lord Zetland, the Secretary of State for 


1. Crnd. <021 of 1M9, 
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India, speaking in the House of Lords on ISth 
October, 1939, said that . 

“Responsible selbgoreniment for India is the goal 
frhich has been set fom fay Parliament in the Preamble 
of the Ac* of 1919: and it was with the fall oathwity 
of the Government of the day that the Foreign Secretary 
(Lord Halifax, then Lord I^n) stated ten years later 
that the natural issue of India’s progress as there contem¬ 
plated—that is to say in the Preamble of the Act of 1919 
—was the attainment of Dominlpn Status. From that 
objective we never have had, nor do we now intend, to 
depart.” 

Now that sounds very well, and if nothing 
had happened to cause doubtg since Lord 
Irwin’s Declaration it might well be asked why 
Indians refuse to accept so “clear and positive” 
a declaration from which we never have had 
any intention to depart. But is this quite an 
accurate statement on the part of the Secretary 
of State ? 

Indians do not and cannot forget that since 
Lord Irwin’s Declaration in 1929 we have had 
a Joint Select Cimmittee of both Houses of 
Parliament, presided over by Londi Linliihgow 
himself, in 1933 and after that the passage 
through Parliament of the present Government 
of India Act of 1935. Nor can they forget that 
the interpretation now accepted has been de¬ 
parted from—or explained away—^by prominent 
members of His Majesty’s present Government 
since it was made in 1929. 

In the present (1935) Government of India 
Act the words “Dominion Status” nowheie occur 
—^and, indeed, they were specially excluded 
in spite of the pleadings ef H. H. the Aga 
Khan and the other British Indian delega^ 
who sat with the Joint Select Committee, that 
they should be included. 

It may be that the interpretation of the 
words of the Preamble*of the 1919 Act bear the 
interpretation put upon them by Lord Irwin 
and Linlithgow. It may be that such interpre¬ 
tation was accepted by the Government of the 
day in 1929 and is accepted by the present 
Government. But there are other words in that 
Preamble that are also accepted by the Qovem- 
men^words that state in terms that the 
British Parliament alone is to be the judge of 
the pace at which India will reach that status, 
*Rd indeed whether (as Mr. Baldwin, the Prime 
Mimster, stated in the House of Commons in 
Mveh, 1935 at the oonehision of the India 
debate) the next step should be retrogression or 
progression. 

It is only right, therefore, that the state¬ 
ments of members of the British Government 
of today, made since Lord Irwin’s Declaration 


of 1929, should be examined, to realise «HaBie% 
how they have interpreted that declaration from 
the terms of which as an objective “we hswir 
have had, nor do we now int^, to depart. ” 

Mr. Winston Churchill, First Lord of the 
Admiralty and an important member of the 
present (Sovemment, told the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee, over which Lord Linlithgow pretided, 
on 24th October, 1933, four years after the 
Declaration was made, that 

" No member of the Cabinet, and certainly not the 
Prime Minister, meant, contemplated, or vriabed to suggest 
the establishment of a Dominion constitution for India 
in any period which human beings ought to take into 
account.’’ * 

Lord Linlithgow, in the statement I have 
above referred to, went on to refer to fhe Instru¬ 
ment of Instructions issued by His Majesty 
the King-Emperor to him and to his predecessor 
as Governor-General of India which concludes 
with the words 

“that the partnership between India and the United 
Kingdom within Our Empire may be furthered to the 
end that Inivt may a>tam ill due plact among Our 
Dominioni.” (Italics mine) 

Mr. Churchill, when these words were 
pointed out to him during his evidence before 
the Joint Select Committee, argued that •“due 
place ’’ did not mean “ equal place ”, and did 
not involve the grant of a status equal to titat 
of Australia or Canada.* Has Mr. Churchill 
changed his views, or do the Goverament accept 
the interpretation given by him before toe 
Joint Select Committee 7 Sir Samuel Hoare, 
speaking in the Debate, seemed to disagree 
with Mr. Churchiirs statement quoted above. 
In answer to Mr. Wedgwood Benn, said; 

There ore no two kinds of Dominion Staiua as some 
people “seem to think” 

and that when India got Dominion Status it 
would be 

“of the full status ef equality wllh the ether Ikritiab. 
Commonwealths.” * 

But even Lord Halifax himself told the 
Joint Select Committee, on 18th July, 1933, that 
the “much discussed Declaration” whieb he, 
as Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, had made in 19^ 

"dealt entirdy with the realm of nltilnato pnipoaa b 
made no commituieKU wfaatWor «a to date.” 

Does that still stand 7 Can we ^ve no 
kind of indieation of when we anticipate, with 
goodwill on both sides, that India may take het 


2. Mimaet of Eiddtnet, No. 41, p. 1842. 

a. lUi, p. 1880. 

4. Banmi, VoL 3S2, No. 188, CM. 1884. 28 Oeb. 
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«fuif4'pl«a iffitb, other OMmbeTs, of the 
amhih Cl«i»Dann(»^^ of Notions ? Or do we 
tiuut jt* eumot eome to pass “ in any 
pdriod lehMt taaia heings ou^t to take into 
aebow»ti*,4lW «i8»Jy in the “realm of ulti- 

Him 'Me vital <]iiestioiis for India. 

Loud Ratik^llour added to this by telling 
"the Onmnittee in regard to Lord Irwin’s 
Beolarlto and its effect: 


won tite word* of the Vioeroy. Ihey era 
he oiwPraW hr PeiUramt” 

' this point wah also emphasised by the 
Chainhan of the Conservative M-Ps’ India 
Committee, Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, M.P., 
epeakiim in the House of Commons in December, 
when the ^port of the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee of both Houses of Parliament was under 
iducussion, in theSe words; 

"No pleclgs given by ray Seentary of State or any 
Vioeroy has ray legal bearing on the natter at all. The 
only thing that Paranaent ia really bound by U the Act 
of m" , 


In the Houaa of Lords debate Lord 
Rai^liour went even further. Speaking there, 
'«A-,tSth December 1034, he said ; 

«t.W,by a Viceroy, no rtatemrat by any 
ameieBiMive of |li« Soreteign, no statement by the 
Tnisll MidistM, indeed no statement by the Sovereign 
Idk i ell , ora Ittd ParlbuneBt againat its judgment.” 


AMot^ tiiis may be true in a stnctly 
iMid sense, it is, as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
TOTorted, "v«y poor statesmanship to say so 
Mid to act Od It. ” 

member of the present Govern- 
me^ Ew^Jo^ Simonajpeaking in tiie House 
of Commons on 28th'’March, 1933, admitted 
tihat we had given pledgee to India. 


"Hwyft Is M qWHhoa at all that this cenntry ia 
pledged, M eleuly as we can he pledged, in honour rad 
in policy: and ^ pledge ie ttadoubtedly to pursue in 
vgie Iiidktt Emtoi It nad wideh will lead te respontiblb 
gwenment.* 

But, l«fer#g to that pledge, ^ John 
eondhiued y 

"Ve have jitven tt rad we tte bound, wiiAhi <mr 
idMetfra rad hH Aoaesey te Asm cearai* 

*) 4« mr ieit u ft-'"* (Ittliea mine) 

Of eoune, the obidoai emmoit k IhM by 
iBM^hig these qua&^fiag words “withiur our 

W. aMi Ilkid^ 

awi. 


diseretion and judgmeidi’' Sir John SlBcai |mi- 
laterqlly took away from the Pledge aiiy,iidal 
binding character. The consent or ooBcurraice 
of> those to whom the pledge was |ivim was 
never asked for this radical alterawn of its 
terms. Does this unilateral qualiffcstlon still 
stand ? 

There was much force in the arguments in 
the Memorandum submitted to ihe Joint Select 
Committee by H. H. the Ap Khan and i^e 
other British Indian delegates wherein Uiey said 
that Indian public opinion 

"has been proisundly disturbed by the attempts made 
during the hut two or three years to qualify the repeated 
pledges given by responsible Ministns on hdhaU His 
Majesty's Govemment. Since it is ai^sreatly contended 
that only a definite statemrat in an Act of Parliament 
would be binding on future Parliaments, and that even 
the solemn declaration made by Hia Majesty the King- 
Emperor on a formal occasion is not authoritative, we 
feel that a declaration in the Preamble (of the 1985 Act) 
IS essential in order to remove present grave misgivings and 
avoid future misunderstandings.” 

This was refused by Sir Samuel Hoare, 
who was then Secretary of State for India, and 
IS now a member of the War Cabinet. The 
Preamble of the 1919 Act stands with its state¬ 
ment that the British Parliament alone is the 
judge of India’s fitness for further constitutional 
progress or whether, in Mr. Baldwin's words, 
the next step is to retrogression or progres¬ 
sion. 

Nowhere m the present Government of 
India Act (1935) ia there any mention of 
Dominion Status. There is no maSoble to the 
Act. It has been made abuiuiantiy clear to 
Indians that no statement of any Vi«e^, Pritne 
Minister or even the King-Emporor hwseif eqn 
over-rule the words of an Act at Parliament. 
Even a debate in Parliament does nt^ carry 
the matter further. The only thing to do, tiiere- 
fore, if the British Government real^ me^ 
what they say about Dominion Status for India, 
is to pass an amending Act—which can be done 
quickly as war k^lation—removing the 
present grave misdvings and “to avoid future 
misunderstandings"’, M the British Lidian dele¬ 
gates asked, deMing the words ia the Pnamble 
of the 1919 Act which Indians have always 
rightly regarded as an insult to them, imd 
stating i^oifieally that Dominion StaAs it ^e 
aba imeh H Is intended to tea^ M qdi^lly. as 
posable witit the assistaBoe and ,|QOd#0 of 
In^&ns of all neefe, <meds and elMwis. 
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Keeper, Nepal Museum 


In Conder’8 Modem Traveller, after relating 
the death of the aged Nanda by poison (given 
by his minister Sabatara), he proceed : 

“The crime did not, however, go unptniebed; S«ca- 
tara and all Ua aona, except one, were put to deauit and 
to aecure hinuelt against hostile daimaats to the mown, 
Upadhanwa gave orders for the massacre of all his half- 
hrothers, the childrcij of Nanda by different mothers. 
Chandragupta alone escaped, and fled to the court of 
I’arvateswara, ‘Lord of the Mountains’ or King of Nepal; 
to whom he, oflPered one-half of his Kingdom if he wonid 
assist him in taking die field against his enemy. In 
conjunction with his powerful ally aided 1^ a body of 
Greek auxiliaries, Chandragupta defeated Upadhanwa, 
with great slaughter, under the walls of his capital, the 
monarch himself being among the slain, and took posses¬ 
sion of the throne of his father. EBs promise to 


In Walsh’s The Coinage of Nepal, in the 
beginning (Journal of the Eoyot AHatic Society, 
July, 1908, pp. 676-677), ^ lean^ awihor, 
notes: 

“These early edns are latte copper pieces of vary¬ 
ing wei^, hut wiA the exo«i&o of coins No. 1 (197 
grains) and No. 6 (249 grains), they antroximate to a 
atandud of IJ panas, or IK) gtaiss, 4e weight of the 
pans being 144 grains. As noted by Sir A. Cunn in g ham 
and Professor Rapaon, they bear a resemblance to the 
second class of Yaudheya coins wUch is probably due to a 
common origin from the coins of the Kusanaa. Their 
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are exactly 6ie aame aa oo the Nepal coins. The con- 
olusioD that the Nepal oo!iiii«e was derived from that of 
the Kiuasaa is borne oat by die Iwst that Kasana coins 
have been dof np in ^ neiidtbouihaod oi Kathmandu, 
ivhicb would seem to riiow that these coins were oitto 
current in Nepal in early times, being brought by 
merchants, or were iwought by pilgrima. I have two 
coins of Womn KadpUsea (65-120 AJ).) and one of 
Kaniahka (ISO-lSO A.D.), which were dug up at 
Kathmandu, which were sent me by Colonel Pears when 
resident in Nepal. Tlie seated figure of a deity on a lotus 
seat, and idao the seated figure of a deity or a King on 
a ttona with one leg banging down, wore alto probably 
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copied freqi tbe Kusana coinage. In some coins of 
Huvishka the sooted figple it so like that on Mananka’s 
coin n to ttt once aumest the connection. The seated 
figure of the deity ca lung with one leg hanging down, 
and the trident on hnw straight shaft with battle-axe 
to left, as on coins of Paastpati, alto have their proto¬ 
types la the Kusana coins of Kjuiphiees II and of Huvishka, 
in the humped bull standing by itself in coins of 
Kadphises I, and the elephant in ooint of Huvishka, 
thoi^ with a rider on its back,” 

Fresh evideneo has come to light establish¬ 
ing the dominion of the Kusbanas in 
Cnamparaci. A hoard of sixty pieces of ower 
coins of early Kuihanas wae dug out at Raahia, 
the village whidi is marked by a piller of 
Asoka- ft beeoHMB, therefore, very prdiable 
that tlte early Kuehtmae ruled also in Nepal. 
Early stone monuments are in line with early 
Oupta Art 

BuKkihian was introduced by the Emperor 
Aecdra into Nepal amongst a population nearly 
wholfy non-Aryan—the KirMae. Saivism, the 
orthomx caste system, and Aryan population 
in aj^nreeiable numbers and aa a donunant 
factor were introduced by the leohchhavi 
dynasty for the first time, in the third century 
of the Gbrietiaa Era, and the proeeeg cootisued 


on. Nepal is intimately connected with Bihar 
and Bengal. But Nepal ia so secluded and out 
off from Bihar and Bengal along with the rest 
of Northern India that the Indian knows more 
of distant lands than of Nepal, which is his 
ancient colony and which has been a part of 
his Indian Empire for centuries and where one 
of his most sacred shrines is enthroned—^the 
■Pasupatinath of thi Hindus. 

Kirata Dynasty was the first to rule in 
Nepal (690 B.C. to HO A.D.). Two Gupta 
D 5 masties reigned here. The coins establish 
their conneethm' with the Imp^al Guptas, 
Thakuri Kings contributed a lot in shaping the 
culture of the land. Mails dynasty continued 
until the Gorkha conquest. Gorkhs Dynasty 
was founded by Prithvi Narayana Sha’s con¬ 
quest of tile country in 1768 A.D., mid continues 
to the present time. 

Nepal alone among Asiatic powers han|Kver 
suffered either the galling triumph m the 
Moslem or the commercial results of Christian 
expansion. She is the only mdepemient Hmdu 
kingdom on earth’s surface. Nepal is full of 
antiquities and relics of the past, dowered with 
wealth and peopled from both the nortiiem and 
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southern civilisations of Asia. Ibe strange 
blending in Nepal Jirines of the cults of 
Buddhism and Hinduism witiiout dash or con¬ 
scious inconsisteney is remaritable. The magni¬ 
ficence of her scenery and the crowning glories 
of the Himalayas are fascinating. Her an 
and architecture are highly appealing to the 
connoisseur. 

During the reign of the late Maharaja Sir 
Chandra, who first be^ui introducing rdonns 
into Nepal, the necessity for making a ooUeo- 
tion of arehaeoloipcal, ainhrQpolo0cal and 
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artistic materials from the territory and house 
them in the Ckawd SHkhana (the old armoury) 
wh^ one of the finest arms collection was 
waiting to be oared for, was first impressed 
upon the government by Lt. Genl. Sir Kaiser 
Shumshere Jung Bahadur Rana (now Southem- 
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Commanding-General, at present on leave in 
U. S. A.). He is the third son of the late Maha¬ 
raja Sir Chandra. 

It will be convenient to begin with a brief 
survey of the past history of the present Nepal 
Museum. It may be said to have origmated 
with the Arsenal. The classical building at 
(Xiauni, on the westemi side of the river 
Vienumati, has a beautiful setting against the 
hill back^und. This was built by General 
IMumsen Thapa in the year 1819 A.D., to house 
the Arsenal. The late Maharaja Sir Chandra 
added the northern and southern wings in 1926. 
General Bhimsen Tliapa became Prime Minis¬ 
ter of N^al on 10th April, 1806. He com¬ 
mitted suicide in prison, 29th July, 1839 after 
havi^ been removed from office in 1837. 

The building occupiee a rectangular site, 
2S5 feet wide and 300 feet long, a fert hundred 
yanlS'soutb of the fiunous Swayambhu Temple. 


This three-storied building runs north ind 
south facing a wide stretch of land wlA IKs 
been kept reserved for the target practice w the 
Nepalese army. 

In the year 1926, since General Sir Kaiser 
took (harge of the building with a view to 
organising a n^onal museum for Nepri, the 
old Cikami SUkhSnS assumed the name of 



Major^^cnenl Mritendn Shomdiere Jung Bibcdur 
Raa«, MA., Prennt Dinotor-Genacal of & Mawom 


‘ SUkhana Museum.’ The peopl^however, know 
it better by its popular name—Ohauni Silkhana 
—even todUor. 
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General Sir Kaiser—ttie first Director- spheres of politics,* economics, and society. The 
General of this institution—^began the oollec- noble Maharaja wants his country to be at par 
tion of pots and pans and varieties of mis- with other independent countries of tiie world 
cellaneous art and cultural objects which have and to glorify the Hindu culture. He has 
now formed the nucleus of various sections taken up the cause of Nepal in right earnest 
wi^in the museum. In these sections, Nepal’s and the harmonious eo-«perataon of his trusted 
creation of multiform beauties of design and and able lieutenants with his national aspira- 
colour, her ways of dealing with her fellows, tions, has brought into Nepal a new impetus 
her co-operaU(m and dissensions; her ideals and for the nation to keep pace with the march of 
lofty aspiratione. her inevitable blunders and progress. 

disappointments; in short, all her gropings, Maharaja Joodha was quick to realise 

disbmrtening failures and unbelievable the value and importance of the national 
triumphs are recallerfi. museum properly cH-ganised and made neces- 

Civilisation depends upon the discoveries sary provisions for the same, 
and inventions man has been able to make. In 193S, the said ‘ Cbauni Bilkhana' 

togrther with the hwaloulable dlecte these assumed the name of the Nepal Museum and 
have had won his daily condnot, tbou^ts and ite doors were opened to the public on 12th 
fe#agB. Nepsd MuaMW is BuS^g an February,’ 1938. Before this, vkiton were 

effort to illmstrate faithfully the culture and allowed to see and examine the materials with- 
civilisaricoa of the land. in the arsenal, with permission from the 

With the be^ning of the present regime palace. 

.of His Highness the Maharaja Jeodha Shum- The writer of this article, took ehiurge of 

share Jung Bi^mdur Raoa. Nepal is having the museum on 23rd Augpt, 1938. 

n^ institotioas and rameal changes to the His BBgtotese » taking a keen interest to 
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the museiRn and his sympathy and blessings 
are great bssets of the same* 

A museum has definite ambitions and aims 
at serving a city in many ways. To be success¬ 
ful its poljcy must be clearly defined from the 
commencerftent. Kathmandu can be helped in 
its educational and industrial life by an active 
teaching museum, and the purposes of the 
present establialHnent be threefold:— 

(1) Exhibitory; intended for the general 

cultural iisstruotion of an enouiring public; by 
taking ad-^t^ of the teamng potentialities 
of special 'eidubite, by displaying ^em so that 
the visitor can assimilate ml that they 
have to ^eh, by adopting the CMthod of 
the Japafiese (which is being imitated in 
Europe and Amedea today), who do not we 
their tre^aures as permanent ornaments but 
draw upon ^em pmodicaUy for di^lay, by 
varying the exhibits constantly and amu^ng 
them to stellate interest, no ol^t 

on eshibition which is not capable of attracting 
and instruct^; and by means (d “ step by 
step" exbitnta to illustrate Nepal industries. 

(2) The second purpose is of equal im¬ 


portance: the Museum will be a store-house for 
the safe^rding of objects for particular 
investigation, which will be readily available 
at all times, in the same manner as reference 
books in a library. In this way it is hoped 
(hat the museum will become a centre for new 
kteas and inspirations for the advancement of 
knowledge. Ite aim is to be useful; it-will 
welcome the manufacturer, the designer, the 
artist, and student, as well as the ethnologist, 
the archaeologist, the naturalist, and any other 
enquirer, whatever may be his aim. It is not 
only impossible but undesirable that all the 
materia! in a museum should be placed on 
exhibition, although it should be readily avail¬ 
able for those who seek it. 

(3) The tiiird function is what may be 
termed extra»>mural: 

(a) By giring frequent lectures and 
demonstifatiqns to aduMe and school 
children, for by' "surii means many 
oitisens may be induced to take a live 
intMWt in some branch of art on 
natwal seience. 

(b) Circulating loan collections to 
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schools, in order to train children gether in your own mind in chains of cam* and 
into the “museum habit” and to‘give effect, and tfcat accurately, patiently, oalm^, 
every child an opportunity of develop- witliout prejudice, vanity, or temper, 
ing his natural creative powers. The opening of the Museum is a landtnaric 
Having a desire to visit a museum, a in the cultural, educational and artistic life of 
child on leaving school, is not left Nepal. It must live and grow alongside the 
without that stimulation which helps commercial, educational and industrial art 
to lay the foundaticm for more seri- future of Nepal, playing its part in its way to 
ous study in after life. In the pro- help all citisens. It is a truism to say that a 
posed new building a children’s sec- museum lives more by what it gives than by 
tion will be provide. what it receives. 

A museum should have 
a living interest, responsive 
to the needs of a commercial 
and industrial community, a 
place where the citisens will 
be guided and encouraged. 

The object of art exhibits is 
to create a fine taste and a 
love of the beautiful, for 
aesthetics are part of the real 
experience of life, although 
we do not attempt to define 
what beauty is. The desire 
is to bring knowledge to the 
artist andl craftsman; with 
refreshment and enrichment 
of mind and soul to others, 

■for the ability to see a thing 
and see it truly is usually an 
acquired accomplishment. 

While it is the wish to 
promote interest in culture 
and art among all classes, » 
museum would be incomplete 
without exhibits to illustrate 
the subjects of natural science. 

They give a beneficial train¬ 
ing to those persons, whp 
devote to them their leisure, 
no matter what their calling 
may be. By the study of 
science men acquire a sense 
of order amci method, develop 
the power of observation, and 
are stimulated to healtiiy 
exercise; a spirit of encmiry 
and scientific method of deal¬ 
ing witii problems is created. 

We must acquire something 
of that habit of mind whieh 
the «tuc^ of natural science 
gives; the art of seeing, the 
art of knowing what we see, the art of com- The collections in the Museum have, of 
paring, of perceiving true likenesses and true late months, quite outgp'own the space aooorii* 
differences, and so of eiassifying and arran^ng modation which the building affords. Hhe 
vritat yon see, the art of connecting facts to- coUeotion is entirely of a territcffial eharariw. 
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The argent need for extension is known to and 
has bew appreciated by His Highness the 
Maharaja, aod hopes are entertained that a 
new building planned and equipped on the 
most r^-to^ate iinea will shortly be erected, 
for which plans ha\^ already been drawn up, 
estimated and Ibe ^uisite amount sanctioned. 

Ibe Museum is visited daily by quite a 
good number of visitors, mostly resident. 

On entering the building the visitor is first 
attracted to the life-sise, seated, bronze cast, 
of Queen Tripura Sundan Devi (p. 666). She 
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An e«T omameat mnde of gold, robr, pesrl and 
emerald. The figure ia of 18 armed wagevati, 
oat out from a mhy. Weighs about 4 tolais. 

16tfa oentiuy. Recently acquired by the 
museura at a heavy price 

was the Queen consort of the King Rana Baha¬ 
dur ^a (1777 to 1799). After the death of 
her husband, Queen Tripura succeeded to the 
regency and maintained it for the next twenty- 
eight years. This is a solid bronae cast weigh* 
ing about 600 lbs. 

To the ri^t of ^ ground-floor corridor 
beautiful terracotta icons are exhibited. A 
group of diSroent ema^atioitt -of the Devi as 
described in MArkandeya Chandi is shown in 
the plate. These were collected by the 
keeper of the museum from Bhatgaon (dong 
with other icons. After the gallery of io«m- 
graphy the visitor comes to the etlmographieal 
section wh^ our aim is to present to the pub¬ 
lic first a teehaolo^cal collection illustrating 
t^ various articles are made; ethnologioal 
Habits showing the method of making pots, 
■b., etc., fouiiS m the country. These will be 


siqiplemented 1:^ photographs of the actual 
processes, later an. 

The archaeology of the coon^, hitherto a 
practically unknown field, is being developed. 
The collection of sculptures, bronze, silver, terra¬ 
cotta and like objects is greatly inereaeing day 
by day, and work has been undertaken by the 
Museum on drawing up a report on the 
‘ Archaeological sit^’ of Nepal. To begin with, 
the valley is being explored first. 

In the first-floor we come across almost a 
complete series of oriental arms and tlie evolu¬ 
tion of military costumes of the Nepalese 
Army. Amidst the exhibits there are interest¬ 
ing objects like Tibetan leather-guns, guns 
manufactured in Nepal, etc. (p. 670). Personal 
arms of King Prithvi Narayana 8ha are shown 
in the illustration (p 665). The oldest piece in 
this gallery is the sword which belonged, m 1680, 
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to Drabya Sha, the <»ripnal leader of the 
Gurkhas into their Nepali fastness. A non¬ 
resident visitor wiD probably rec^e a start 
when he is shown into a long narrow room, 
along the centre of which are ranged nme r^- 
meotal «<do«n, ah of which are those of 
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reginicnts belonging to the lorces of the East 
India Company It may be said at once that 
those lepresent—though in ISIS the success of 
the Gurkhas might well have led to the capture 
of two or thiec British flags—only the victories 
of the Nepalese tioops against the rebel reei- 
ments of 1857 (see pp 6fi0 and 670) 

To the left of the Central corridor is a 
room designated “Natural History Section ” 
'On tfce right of the same comdor is another 
room designated “Joodha Gallery”, where 
sikar trophies of His Highness the Maharaja 
Joodha Shumshere Jung Bahadur Hana will be 
exhibited. 

SecMid Floor There arc here exhibited 
gold figures of Buddha, ancient swords and 
Aggers, ivory carvings (p 666), brass and 
copper works (pp 667 and 670), wood carv¬ 
ings, specimens of local jewellery (pp. 668 and 
669), all objects of antiquity, and some several 
hundred years old (p.*672) In the central 
hall of this floor, we come across a nearly com¬ 
plete senes of coins of Nepal Most of these 
coins have been collected dunng the current 
year. Exhibited in this room are also the 
Nepalese orders and medals. Two cases oon- 
tam all these. A collection of oil-paintings and 
water-colours, mostly protraits of the Nepal 
personalities, have ^n preserved in this cen¬ 
tral hall. 

Lately one of the most valuable historical 
documents of the modem period in Nepal, in 
pure gold, weighing about 30 tolas, lias been 
acquiiM for the Museum through the kind gift 
from His Excellency, General Lin^a Bhum- 
shere Jun^ Bah^ur Rana (at present, 
Nepalese Minister-Plenipotentiary to the ^urt 

KM) 


of 8t. James) These medals weie awarded to 
General Mathbar Singh Thapa by King Surendra 
Vikrama Sha (184:7—1881). By these medals 
the then King transferred the sole power of 
administration to the Prime Minister. Since 
then the Prime Ministers aie responsible for 
Law and Order in the covmtry General 
Mathbar Singh became Prime Minister on .88th 
November, 1843 He was killed by Jung 
Bahadur on 18th May, 1845 

A room on this floor oontaaung masks and 
dresses of devil dancers and outer dancers 
(p 672) and flag paintings calls for special re¬ 
mark A case containing technique and matenals 
for flag painting stands at the eentre of the room. 

As yet the museum is in its infancy. Most 
of the exhibits are not under glass, all being 
arranged mostly on tables. Owin |5 to the 
necessity of keeping perishable materials under 
glass, the collections are not yet exhibited in 
any very satisfactory or systematic manner, 
but are grouped m rooms under the heads, 
Iconography, Ethnography, Arms, Agriculture, 
Game bead^ etc., et&, etc. 

It is intended that by the next year this 
shall have been materially altered. It is our 
aim to mterest the pec^le of Kathmandu and 
also those residing elsewhere in the territory in 
the museum as a cultural and educational 
centre. Heretofore the prevailing conception 
of the purpose of a museum was that of a 
repository for “any old junk and native 
curios ”. This idea, I am glsd to say, is at last 
disappearing, and Kathmandu seems to be 
taking a more intelligent interest in its museum. 

Ksthnumdu. 

lOtb Novanber, 1939. ' 
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By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
A letter to Dr. Amiya Chaluravarty 


Tamr aak me to write on the presei&t situation, 
indiosting some way out, but I know of none. 

Here we stand; on one side the ruling 
power, armed in its fortress with all parapher* 
nalia of repression, protected by stringent laws 
and red-turbaned hordes. That the country 
can be held only thus is their faith. Crowded, 
on the other hand, are helpless multitudes with 
empty hands and' pockets. Advised to accept 
ncm-violenoe as the panacea leading to deliver¬ 
ance and permanent security, they cannot yet 
entirely pm their faith to it. Because, no¬ 
where in the world is this principle being 
practised, for good or worse. To save man 
from such a violent beast as man, violent means 
are needed: this teaching is being followed up 
everywhere by adequaite preparation and 
accumulation of matmal. Where men are 
debaSred from all education, they are also pre¬ 
vented from acquiring this particular form of 
it. Such people must for ever be recognised as 
game for man-hunters. Hedged in on all sides 
they are denied even tiie right to escape like 
deer; in Reserve Forests they live, belonging 
to royal sportsmen. 

I remember the story: some credulous lady 
had asked Voltaire whether flocks of sheep 
could be slaughtered by magic words. 
Madam, he replied, that can certainly be done, 
but some arsenic is also necessary. Deadly 
administration of arsenic is so widely prevalent 
that , neither those who are being killed' nor the 
killers are able to discern any other path. 

Violent worship, propitiating the gods by 
sacrificial blood, has continued from man’s 
barbarous past up to this day. Throu^ love 
alone is worship, great teachers have sometimes 
proclaimed, but the world has taken this to be 
true on the spiritual, not on the practical plane. 
In spheres of life where results can be ignored 
such teaching signifies, but where results are 
needed—eo runs popular conscience—the gods 
have to be won over by anguinaiy offerings. 
Behind this lies a patient's faith in bitter, 
pungent medicines; medicmei, indeed, he is 
convinoed, tasting the lacerating drop. So in 
world-wide political pharmacies virulent reme- 

^ 1 * AatbotiHNi tnuidttlon. 


dies are being piled up. Virile tonics, blood- 
red force advertised in their colour. Physicians 
with high records of death to their credit are 
venerated; cpuntless deaths may, conceivably, 
slowly change a doctor’s belief in a particular 
system of treatment. Death’s institutes have 
been opened everywhere; millions of students are 
being killed to supply lessons,—perhaps man 
may learn something final from this, but when 
or where I cannot prophesy. What we find is 
that lessons go on endlessly, more and more 
loudly repeated in the class-room they seem 
never to terminate. Such being the case, I 
would prefer silence, not knowing what answers 
to give to path-seekers. 

The unprotected ruins, in which we live on 
the ancient hi^ road, have offered no resistance 
to invaders down the centuries; armies have 
marched from outside, and traders; they have 
jumped on our backs, entered our store-room. 
We are left with bent spines and only remnants 
in our larders. Therefore, we too cannot boast 
that we have learnt our lessons; our ancient 
systems hpe not, it has to be confessed, helped 
us in passing the test of history with any merit. 
Even then we are alive toaay, some people 
proudly declare. But there are kinds of living 
which are merely delayed death. Such is our 
condition. To the chief disciples or professors 
of violence I say this, for long have we seen 
the nature of their success, to a great measure 
we ourselves, have borne its burden: are they 
now at the summit of tiieir victory ? Have 
they passed the test of humanity ? Engaged 
in violent rivalry, whose triumph today do they 
crave ? The triumph of violence, This power 
can never reach peace till utter destruction is 
complete. Not only is it destroying man’s 
livelihood but jwisoming his heart; his noblest 
treasures are being bombed and razed to dust. 
Of ourselves we have ample reason to be 
ashamed, but this tossing on tiie swing of end¬ 
less catastrophe that we see today,—whose 
shame is it ? 

Tiolent power uses main’s weakness as foot¬ 
stool, it crushes,the soil of helpless humanity 
to raise its own crop. 'Ihius its trade prospers. 
In this trade, the powerful have, for a long 
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time, acquired bulk and extended their domain 
of-influence. They have suppressed large num¬ 
bers of men putting them under heavy yoke— 
we know how. Power calculates on a long 
range lest any of its victims show sipis of 
strength, and preserves unremitting vigilance. 
If, sometimes, exhausted by the weight and 
expensiveness of a giant machinery of man¬ 
slaughter it seeks to lessen tfle load for a while, 
with a start the great mistake is discovered. 
To preserve full faith in its glory, violent power 
has now realised the unlimited need of weapons 
for massacre. History offers no phrallel to the 
awful watchfulness of violence with its deadly 
nets spread in sea, land and air; the civilised 
powers of the West advance in military forma¬ 
tion raising innumerable arches of homicidal 
victory. None dares stop lest some one else 
steal a march upon it. 

In 1930 I went to Germany. That the 
victors had most certainly won was still being 
rubbed into the minds of the victims in diverse 
ways. On the tablet of historical memory they 
were ^ing to perpetuate humiliation in black 
mk. The defeated countries with their limbs 
cut up and divided, were made to remember 
their crippled condition. Grosser stupidity 
from the point of view of political self-interert 
'cannot be conceived. But this mentality befits 
brute force—^it must enjoy its ego-lust. Mer¬ 
ciless vindictiveness blinds its judgment and 
sense of right. It was proved that victory does 
not pacify the violent anger of the victor; its 
savagery becomes more inftemed. I was then 
brought into contact with the youth of Ger¬ 
many, my whole mind was attracted to them. 
They were determined to lead their country 
towards a noble fulfilment. No anger was 
there, nor hatred, but ^e urge of new creation. 
Truth’s triumph over barbarism depends on 
such fulfilment, but the power of violence which 
is barbaric prevents people from their natural 
fruition and delights in insulting man’s 
humanity. It was this power which at last 
stung youthful Germany into a violent reaction 
and made it take to ite own savage ways. In 
the centre of Europe was created a huge 
anarchy of -violence. 

Blind power has spread an acquies¬ 
cent inertia all over our land, in Europe the 
same power creates hard aggressive inertia. 
Our picture limned in pale lines -will not strike 
any eye, but the incessant tusrie of Violence in 
Europe has today become crudely manifest. 
He who reaps the harvest of one war, we have 
seen, does not forget to sow the seeds of 
another. 


Today war has come in full flood, the wbiri- 
wind of destruction has struck numerous saiihi 
of violent Nations. Some side or other will get 
temporary results which it will call vietd^. 
After that will proceed the cultivation of thorns 
to Inflict wounds on humanity. That is why I 
say, whether of this or the other side, whose 
victory could I desire? Victory in any case 
would mean the triumph of violence. 

I am not a politician. Our poUtioal leaders 
imagino that if we assisted the ruling power in 
this war, we might gain some reward. To render 
such assistance would be in the nature of a bar¬ 
gain. It could not be an act of friendship; 
long years have passed but the occasion for 
cultivating such relations has not arisen. Wo 
have not felt that the rulers trusted us, but 
encountered hard glances of suspicion. Ter¬ 
mination of the war will not record the triumph 
of friendliness but of might. Might would 
regard the expression of gratitude as a burden, 
the sense of responsibility and modesty result¬ 
ing from such acknowledgement would be 
extremely irksome for it. After the last war 
India experienced this. Just when the moment 
arrived for settling accounts, whipping, caning, 
jails, fines, troops and punitive liolice, also 
came thick and fast. 

The spectacle pro-vided by a country which 
is ruled by force is mournfully familiar to us. 
Doubtless that spectacle is familiar also to the 
power whoso royal umbrella casts ite shadow 
all over the land. Millions are suffering from 
semi-starvation, illiteracy, lack of medical help; 
drinking water is polluted or dried up; where 
communications are badly needed, roads and 
waterways are non-existent. Persons seated on 
high pedestals might plead cultivated ignorance 
of such facts; if so, such ignorance, we shall 
know, is symptomatic of the rule of force. What 
our country lacks, I have mentioned; but what 
is very much there, is the communal prob¬ 
lem. Originating in weakness, it thrives on low 
vitality, and this condition becomes chronic 
where all responsibility is taken away. The 
machinery for administration, fed with oil and 
coal, thrives under the ruler’s own protection; 
those who are being administered, however, con¬ 
tinue to go short of food and dress. The machine 
must live, unharmed. 

Countries, benevolently governed by their 
own people, offer a contrast to our conditions. 
Numerous ranks of the unemployed are main¬ 
tained by the State; eawifleing a nation's vitali¬ 
ty by allowing starvation, would be intolerable 
to a political system which is not based on mere 
force, but on eo-operation. In the realm ot 
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pby^OBl and mental needs, in knowledge and 
action, all sorts of beneficence abound; slightest 
want would attract comtnent in such countries. 
Where, due to the misetly nature of the ruto, 
friendly relations with the people are brushed 
aside, perseverance is devoted to making politi¬ 
cal control complete. But, power in its blind 
aggr^iveness does not realise that cruel, barren, 
humiliating relationship between man and man 
can never last; the time comes when the inner 
haftt becomes unbearable and fetters are broken 
asuhder. How truth will effect the change from 
force to friendliness, I cannot specify ; but that 
the powers, arrogant with victory, will feel less 
inclined to offer us concessions is not diflicult 
for me to guess. Authority, feeling safe, will 
discover itself to be firmly fixed for ever. 

Earl Baldwin, in a lecture delivered in 
America, has tried to explain that the democra¬ 
tic form of government, which is British, is far 
superior in high idealism to the totalitarian form 
which belongs to Germany. The root difference 
between totalitarianism and democracy is that 
democracy recognises the dignity and individual 
liberty which man, as the son of God, can claim. 
AoooHing to him, the all-uniting divine dis¬ 
pensation Aliat lies behind democracy is, in days 
of crisis, a better support than all external 
urgencies. 

In political discussions, politicians do not 
usually refer to divine dispensations. Because, 
in establishing divine law they would have to 
do so in time and place, and on a world-wide 
basis. If a particular system belongs to divine 
order then such a system is not for England 
alone, we too have an equal place in it. Being 
human, and sons of God, we too can claim 
respoct for our dignity and freedom in a 
righteous system. If such things are denied to 
us in the political realm, then it is not right, 
at least, to take God’s name in decrying toteli- 
tarian politics. Political principles can be con¬ 
fined to one’s own nation, but God's purpose 
cannot be confined. Regarding his nation’s 


ideals, Earl Baldwin says, “these ideals require 
men'of Ifieir own free will to co-operate with 
God himself in the raising of mankind.” The 
idea of co-operation with God may naturally 
arise when goodwill is dominant within one’s 
own racial sphere; but it cannot be at all natural, 
when ruling other races by force, to think of 
joining God himself in raising men. In fact, 
we have got proof to the contrary. We do not 
feel any enthusiasm, therefore, when our rulers 
profess devotion to democratic principles in 
talking to their relations; but it hurts our 
ears when ihey invoke God’s name in this 
connection. 

The question remains: which way lies our 
goal. The path that big nations are insanely 
pursuing is undoubtedly closed to us. It is 
doubtful w'here' even the mighty ones will 
reach in their race. This only can-be said, 
mysterious are the ways of history. Even the 
sorrows of the weak have been known to prick 
a hole in the ship of the powerful. In history, 
wars and struggles are not the only opportu¬ 
nities; the despair of the betrayed also attracts 
favourable occasions—from where they might 
come I cannot say just now. It is because we 
cannot clearly indicate this, that the sudden 
advent will one day overwhelm the mighty 
powers. It is those unfortunate people for’ 
whom the friendly road is closed by thorns and 
the road of war also obstructed, who cast their 
eyes with intense longing on the unexpected 
ways of Providence. But we are not re¬ 
assured when those who force down other 
races in the spheres of politics, and go on 
increasing maeWnery for manslaughter in war, 
take the excuse of God’s name on their Ups. 
Taking God’s own name we shall say that 
though we may seem, from outside, to be 
helpless, yet we are not helpless. In tho world 
of men where we live, disinterested humanity 
which recognizes us as its own will, from 
somewhere, come and join our side. What, 
otiherwise, is the meaning of Providence ? 



STUDY OF mSTORY 

By GOPE GUR-BAX 


A LABGE gathering of dktinguished scholars 
from all parts of India is expected at the 
sixteenth session of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission which will be helrii in 
Galcutta on December 13th and I4th next. His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal will open 
the public meeting of the Commission. 

The Historical Records Commission dates 
back to 1860, but the first body was short¬ 
lived. The present Commission was brought 
into existence in 1919 and has till now held 15 
public ’meetings. Although the Commission 
has been in existence for well-nigh a score of 
years, few jieoplc know or care to learn the 
object with which it has been created, the 
means it employs to further this end and the 
success, if any, that has crowned its efforts. 

The object of the Commission as its name 
itself sugge^s is to further the study of history, 
not inde^, by the publishing of text-books or 
the training of schoolmasters, but by stimulat¬ 
ing historical research and by finding out and 
cataloguing all materials that may one day 
prove useful in writing a fuller history of India. 
The Government of India early realised the 
importance of the records in their custody as 
raw material for history fftid the necessity of 
making them accessible to scholars. The 
relevancy of all this will certainly not be 
apparent to one who cannot realise the 
practical value of a study of history. 

It is not easy to .define history. It means 
the record of the life of societies of men, of the 
changes which those societies have ^ne 
through, of the ideas which have dletermmed 
the actions of those societies and of the mate¬ 
rial conditions which have helped or hindered 
their development. It is a kind of knowledge 
which is useful to man in daily life. “The 
-end and scope of all history being” as Sir 
Walter Raleigh says, "to teach us by example 
•of times past such wisdom as may guide our 
desires and actions.” 

TTie scope of history has gradlually widened 
till it has come to include every aspect of the 
life of humanity, llie growth of Cations, re¬ 
mains among the most engrossing themes of 
the historian ; but now hfe casts hie net wider 
and includes the Whole record of civilization, 
T^e influence of nature, the pressure of 


economic factors, the OTigin of ideas, the contri¬ 
bution of art and science, religion and philo¬ 
sophy, literature and law, the material condi¬ 
tions of life, the fortunes of the masses,—such 
problems now claim his attention in an equal 
degree. He must see life steadily and see it 
whole. 

We search the past records of mankind, in 
order that we may learn wisdiom for the present 
and hope for the future. 

Promss has recently been made in modem 
historical research by limiting aims, by 
increasing objectivity and by abandoning vain 
speculation. The results are already remark¬ 
able. Wo have now economic history, political 
history, military history, administrative history, 
and various others. There are persons who 
believe in the spiritual interpretation of history. 
Says G. 0. Unwin; . 

“I hold that the central and ultimate object of Ua- 
twy ia the development of the inward pooMaaicna and 
experience of men, through religion, art, litaratnn, 
acience, muair, philo^hy. but abw all, thteugb die 
deepening and widening of ordinary social communioa- 
tiona.” 

There is no utilitarian value in knowledge 
of the past. There is no way of scientifically 
deducing universal laws about tiie action of 
human beings in the mass. In short the 
value of history is not scientific. Its trae value 
is educational. It can educate the minds of 
men by causing them to reflect on the pa«t. 
In the words of Lord Acton ; 

"If the pant has been an obettcie and a burden, 
knowledge of the pact ia the lafeet and tumt emaacina- 
tion.” 

A two-fold task lies before tiie historian. 
One-half of his leisure is the discovmy of 
troth and the other half its pr^ntatiem. The 
historian finds out what the life of a given 
society was by means of the records it has left 
behind it These reoords are of many kinds: a 
temple and a tmnb, a picture and a monument 
are just as much recondls as documents and m 
some cases these are tiie only records we have. 
The historian has to state the truth as it 
appears to him. He has to combine bis facts 
and to oonstruot something out of toem. 

That which eompells the historian to sooro 
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delights and live laborioue days is the ardour 
of his own curiosity to know what really 
happened long ago in that land of mystery 
which we call the past. To peer into the 
magic mirror and see fresh figures there every 
day is a burning desire that consumes and 
satisfies him all Ms life, that carries him each 
morning, eager as a lover, to the library and 
muniment room. It haunts like a passion of 
almost terrible potency because it is poetic. 
The dead were and are not. Yet they were 
onqp as real as we, and we shall to-morrow be 
shadows like them. In man’s first astonish¬ 
ment over that unchanging mystery can be 
traced the origins of poetry, philosophy and 
religion. From it too is derived in modem 
times this peculiar call of spirit, the style of 
intellectual curiosity that we name the 
historical sense. 

“It it the fact about the poat that it poetic; jott 
becBuee it gathert round it all the inaemtable myttery of 
life and death and time. Let the science and research 
of the histor an find the fact and let his imagination and 
art make clear its significance,” 

rightly observes Q. M. Trevelyan in The 
Present Position of History. 

T(g imagine the past correctly we must 
picture it in its’ minutest details. The docu¬ 
ment 18 a means and not an end ; the 
researcher’s thread must find its place one dajr 
in the historian’s papestry ; the brick maker is 
well enough, but tiie edifice of history calls for 
an architect as well—an architect who, as 
Professor Trevelyan says, “must quarry his 
own stones and build with his own hands.” 

The relation between historical knowledge 
and the life of modem society is too close to 
make it credible that the study of the past will 
even be allowed to become the monopoly of a 
select coterie of pedants. And this means that 
the layman and the specialist must in the long 
run find and maintain contact. Some modem 
historians have treated technicalities in 
English, it is a distinction to have written and 
a pleasure to read. And that needless to re¬ 
mark, is only another way of saying that they 
have written what the plain man can under¬ 
stand. 

The conversion of public opinion to 
commoasense make us hope that one day 
history will prevail over public opinion. 

It is of the first importance to the nation 
and to the world that every citisen should study 
history and stuc^ it int^igemtly. There ean 
be no peace now, we realise, but a common 
peace m all the worid; no prosperity but a 
general prosperity. But there can be no 


common peace and prosperity without common 
historical ideas. Without such ideas to hold 
them together in harmonious co-operataon, with 
nothing but narrow selfish and confiicting 
nationalist traditions, races and peoples are 
bound to drift towards conflict and destruc¬ 
tion. Our internal politics and our economic 
and social ideas are profoundly vitiated at 
present by wrong arfd fantastic ideas of the 
origin and historical relationship of social 
classes. “A sense of history as the common 
adventure of all mankind, ” observes Wells, “ is 
as necessary fdi- peace within as it is for peace 
between the nations.” It is important, then, to 
have in every nation students of history to 
supply true history; therefore, there must be 
facilities for such students in universities and 
great libraries, and they must be employed by 
the State to work at the mass of material that 
luckily exists for the study of national history. 
Research ought not to be starved. Libraries 
ought to be supplied for other than popular 
iccreation, and universities ought not to be 
considered as mere stepping-stones in the 
material success of our sons. Research 
workers ought to be enabled to study and give 
us their results. We need not be afraid tiiat 
their results lack practical use. Such men are 
not expensive ; they only need the wages of 
going on ; but among them there have been 
and there will be men whom India may be 
proud of. 

Many private persons specially representa¬ 
tives of Historical families possess documents 
of first rate importance, sometimes unique in 
their nature for the reconstruction of India’s 
past annals; and rightly Sir Jadunath 
Barker, our eminent historian, observes ; 

“ Unless these resources arc made known and made 
arailable to scholars it would be as impossible to write a 
true and full history of India os it would be to write the 
History of England without using the papers in possession 
of the Cedi WaUinghain, Buckingham and Grenville 
families.” 

It is here that the Indian Historical 
Records Commission comes in. Its object is to 
hunt for and to catalogue all historical records 
and to print and publish those of importance. 
Such materials luckily are not lacking. But 
all are not to be foimd in Government Record 
Offices, althou^ the Imperial Records Depart- 
mont has in its custody a huge quantity of 
records occupying a shelf-space of 46,000 run¬ 
ning feet. 

The present writer has had occasion to 
visit Sind as a delegate of the Kamshet 
Historical Conference, in order to examine the 
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possibility of fully tapping its private sources 
of material. As he has tried to point out in his 
pap»er to be read at the forthcoming meeting of 
the Commission, a great many of ftese ancient 
and valuable manuscripts are thrown away or 


damaged owing to the ignorance of their 
owners. The nation has lost much, but the loss 
ou^t not to be more. The owners of the 
manuscripts ou^t to be teught the prlctless- 
ness of their heritage. 


NEW UGHT ON AN OLD PROBLEM 

file Origin of the Buddha Image * 

By Pbofbssor SUNITY KUMAR CHATTEBJI, MA., Dl.m 


One of the most vexed problems in Indian Art 
and Iconosraphy is the origin of the Buddha Image 
This is eonneoted with both the question of the influence 
of Hollcnistie art on the indigenous art of India and 
with that of the development of ancient Indian— 
Bramhinical, Buddhist, and Jain—iconography in 
general. The thesis of Foucher that the Buddha Image 
ongmated in India through the foreign Hellenistic and 
Kushana influence in the early centuries of the Christian 
■era has so long been in favour among European students 
of Indian art, as a sort of “official” theory which 
gave its alleg^ce to the European sense of 
superiontv identifying itself with the spirit of ancient 
Greece and with its achievements. But Dr. Coomara- 
swamyt first questioned this thesis as a historian of 
art, and since Dr. Coonmraswamy’s brilliant article on 
the Origin of the Buddha Image {Art Bulletin, IX, 
No. 4, 1927), the problem has taken a different orienta¬ 
tion. No one would now seriously question the indi¬ 
genous Indian origin of the Buddha Image in the face 
of the documents and arguments put forward by Dr. 
Coomaraswamy. European stuffents of Indian Art, 
too, are slowly accepting the view that the typical 
Yogi as well as the standing figure of the Buddha atti¬ 
tude had its origin within the tradition of Indian Art, 
and the beginnings of this tradition can certainly be 
taken to the pre-Aryan culture of the Panjab and 
Sindh, as figures on Mohon-jo-Daro seals would tertify. 
This does not, of courses diminish the importance of 
the Hellenistic Art of Gandhara in influencing the Art 
of Serindia, China, Korea and Japan, and we cannot 
overlook Hellenistic elements in the Art of Mathura 
and pf tbe subsequent ages within India itself. The 
g^t point is that the Buddha figure, one of the most 
significant and most characteristic symbols in religious 
thouriit and religious art, like the idea of Yogic memta- 
tion, is of Indian origin. 

Thn matter being first established, the questian 
which presents itself next, naturally enough, ie how is 


* The Antiqmty of the Buddha Image •. The Cult 
of the Buddha: By Ordhendra Coomar Qangoly. 
Uluatrated with a Flhotogtavure Frontispiece and Tea 
Drawing. To be had of Messrs. Lusac A Co., 41, 
Great Ruaaell Street, london, and A. N. Gangobr. 
6, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. Price Rupeea six 
and annas eigjii. (Foreign: Six drillings, or One 
Dollar and Fifty cents). 

tThe Ute Bister Nivedita also questiaoed it— 
perh^ bef«e Dr. Coomanswamy did ao^Eo., M. B. 


it that in the history of Buddhist Art in India, the 
figure of the Buddha is conspicuous by its absence in 
the oldest remains of this art which are left to us. 
There is deliberate omission of the Buddha figure in 
Bharhiit and Sanchi and in Bodh Gaya, where we have 
considerable remains of the oldest hiaiorietd art of 
India. Here the exirting monuments which give us 
merely the sequence in formal representation must be 
supplemented by the texts, particularly contemporaiy 
ones, which both give the tjieory and testify as to ^e 
practice. Dr. Coomaraswamy Miiunlf has given brilliant 
instances of both texts and actual art-remains support¬ 
ing each other in the unfolding of ancient religjpn and 
culture, art and iconography in India. In the present 
work Mr. Gangoly, too, has followed this method, willl 
some positive results of very great importance in the 
evolution of Indian religion and art. 

Mr. Gangoly has quoted a significant passage from 
the Pali canon—^the Brahmafala-iutta of the Dighte- 
npeaya (I, 73) which lays down that while during his 
Hfe-time the Buddha was visible, after his death be 
is no longer visible “ on the dissolution of his boc^, 
beyond the end of his life, neither gods nor men lAall 
see him.” (Kayama bheda uddham fivita-poAgadana 
no dakkhmti dem-mamtua). Mr. Gangoly thinks that 
this passage, in an indirect manner, lays down an 
ittjun^ion apinst the representation of the Buddha in 
art, since with the dissolution of his body no one csis 
sec him, and he passes, according to the orthodox com¬ 
mentator to the Ihli canon, Buddhwhosa, into “the 
non-apprehensibie state” (ajrpannalnka^bhavnm), the 
faithful ^ould not attempt to depict his portrait in 
painting or sculpture. Hence the sculptors of %aihut 
and Sanchi in the 2nd century B.C. never souc^t to 
portray him at oU—they dmply indicated his preaenoe 
by symbols like the two foot-prints. This usage, or 
tradition continued down to at least the Srd centiuy 
AD., as Mr. Qangob' has shown from some Amaravatl 
and Nagarjunikonda sculptnres. 

But personal devotion to the Buddha, which made 
his disciples oSer flower and gariands to him even 
during his life-tim;., wM a sen&ient which could not 
be checked; and there was lack of neither apologisls 
for this kind of praonal devotion to the Buddha nor 
incidents in the life of the Master who himself hod to 
acquiesce in this land of intense peno^ love (or him 
among some of his disciples, although on the whde he 
disapproved of these thinpa In this way, the otA of 
devotion to the Buddha tbronrit his refios and IhtouA 
images gradu^b' developed, rriiioh comleidy igiwnd 
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the moDtalify behind the auioonm of early Buddhist 
Art Relic woiahip me the fint sta^ m tbe evolution 
of the cblt cd the Buddha figure, and relic wonhip had 
recnvid an unpetue from &e begmmng—it was in fact 
one of the oldM cults al India cmning down from pre- 
Aiyon toes The amccmiMi of the extreme section 
of the oariy Buddhists, which had some flung of the 
Wahhabi and the Puntan in it, gradually, had to yield 
to a religion of personal devotion in which rehcs and 
images were bound to have an important place 

Ho as Mr Gangoly has shown by quoting early 
Buddhist texU,, the cull of the Buddha Image gradually 
became establiahed Probably, it was by 60 BC that 
It received the sanction of the Buddhist hierarchy when 
authontative canonical texts were made to recommend 
Buddlin-wocship through images The Mahavastu is 
one such text Othera followed and the oldest Buddha 
images belong to the 1st century B C and 1st century 
AD 

Rehgion and dogma change, and with them the 
ideals and methods of the art which sene them The 
anicome ideal and method of Buddhiet Art thus changed 
to the iconic witbm a couple of eentunes Nngasena, 
the Buddhist teacher, who discoutsed on Buddhism 
before the Indo-Greek Kmg Menander m the 2nd 
century BC (c 180 BC), “commented on the absur¬ 
dity OT the worship of the Bowls or the Robe of the 
Buddha, not to speak of the worship of His Image ” 
So the woreJup of the Buddha Image would appear 
to ha\e come in as early as the 2nd century BO, if 
the passage concerned m the MtlmJn-panhn giving the 
oonveimtion between Nagiisena and Menander is 
genuine 

In Mr GtmgeSIy's paper we have thus a very plaua- 
bte suggestion made about the circumstances which 
broii^t about the advent of the Buddha Image m 
Indian Art It wae the result of an inner urge, the 
outward expression of g religious cravmg, which took 
help of the age-old art-forms which were evolved on 


the soil of India, as Dr Coomaraswamy demonstratei,. 
and not something exotfe, the gift of the foreign Greeks 
to the Indian rehgion they adopted 

Dr Bemmadhab Barua in his Bharkut, (Bk HI, 
pp 70, 76, Calcutta, 1987) has given an explanation of 
the absence of the Buddha Image at Bharbut and 
Sam hi from the point of view of the Buddhiet philoso¬ 
phy of art The Buddha idea, as some of the texts in 
the Pah canon declare is lokoftara, i e, Supramundam , 
it IS even beyond the formless (ampatUa), even beyond 
the formless divmity ' (arupa-brnhmaMa) Therrfore, 
it cannot and should not b( represented in human 
timib This ideal has been followed by the artists of 
Bharhut and Sanchi and if they pul down a couple of 
foot-prmts for the Buddha, it is pist a concession to 
the limitations 'of art, m which these symbols are 
unavoidable to narrate the story But althougli tl« 
Buddha idea is formless the attnbutes of the Buddhur— 
his personality, his dress etc—<an be imagined and 
actually depicted by art, although such imagining and 
depictions art avalthuka, without any maUrjal or 
positive basis, and manamatiaha, purely a mental pro¬ 
cess So an image of the Buddha from this point of 
view has no histoneal value, it is only a formal artistic 
expression of an idea, for after the Buddha entered 
nirvana, all the physical attnbutes of bis person passed 
away for ever This is thf propir interpretation as Dr 
Bania tells me of th( BrahmajaUmtia passage quoted 
by Mr Gingolv Iiom tius aspect namely, that a 
Buddha Imagi is pist a pla> of the imagmition Bud¬ 
dhist Images tan havi a jiistifii ation from Buddhist 
philosophy But this is of loiiree a matter tor abstrait 
i^eeu'iition which might have had something to do 
with the advent of the Buddha Image The histoneal 
sequemc presented by the extant remains of art and 
by the sacred texts is clear md convincing and, 
herein, Mr Gangoh has conlnbutcd something positive 
in the unravelling of the problem of the Bndclha Image 
and its ongm 


TO THE YOUTH OF INDIA 

B)y DAVID IAN MACDONALD 


Oan you not v«ion, oh youth, a day 
When you will come into your own ? 

A day when dreams will be realised 
And rough ore be transmuted mto gold? 

When the weary j^ant will raise his eyes 
Aloft to the burning summer skies. 

See a single cloud and take new hope 
To grasp his ploui^ with a finner grip ? 


This vision encourages weary feet 
For enthusiasm can grow old 
Knowledp is difficult to acquire 
And men are indifferent and cold 
But the flaming brand of ii^t is 

yours, oh youtii. 
Lead the way and never tire. 

Though the dust and struggle prove great 
Lead on, oh yoaft, in hi^ endeavour. 



HAS THERE BEEN EXAGGERATION IN THE 
NUMBER OF MOHAMMEDAN INFANTS 
AT THE BENGAL CENSUS OF 1931 ? 

Uy AMAL CHANDKA GHATAK, MJI. 


©UBiNG the last fifty years (1881-1931) the 
Mohammedans have increased by 51-2 per 
cent: while the Hindus have by 22'9 per cent 
only. This broad fact throws a heavy cloud 
of darkness upon many of the exaggerations 
committed by, or in the interests of the 
Mohammedans and scares away closer scrutiny. 

There are reasons to suppose that the 
Mohammedans have exaggerated the iiumber 
of infants, i.e., those aged 0-1, at the time of 
the last Census in 1931. 

The respective numbers of the Hindu and 
the Mohammedan infants enumerated at the 
last three censuses arc given below: 



Number of 

Infant^ aged 0-1. 

Yenr "f Census. 

Hindu. 

Mohammedan. 

1911 

638,972 

784^23 

1921 

597,981 

769,068 

1931 

694.095 

967,563 


That the number of Mohammedan infants 
will be greater than those among the Hindus 
is to be expeted, for the total number of the 
Mohammedans is greater than that of the 
Hindus. To eliminate the effect of the ^eater 
number of the Mohammedans, we show in the 
table below the proportion of Mohammedan 
infants and of all Mohammedans to Hindus 
side by side. 

• Proportion of— 
Mohammedan Infanta Mohammedana 
Year of Cenaua. to 100 Hindu Infanta. to 100 Hindus. 
1911 122-7 115-9 

1921 128-6 122-5 

1931 139-4 125-2 

It will be seen that among the Moham¬ 
medans, the proportion of infants is greater 
than their proportion in the peculation. Con¬ 
cede that for social and other causes there is a 
relative excess of infants among the Moham¬ 
medans; then this relative excess would be 
constant. Let us see what we actually find at 
the last three censuses. 

Year of Cenans. Relative Excess of Infants. 


1911 

6-8 pec cent 

1921 

6-1 w w 

1931 

14-1 - » 


The relative excess in 1911 and in 1921 
was about 6-5 per cent; and may be saidi to be 
constant. In 1921 althougli there were lesser 
number of infants among both the Hindus and 
the Mohammedans than in 1911, as a result 
of the death of many mothers during the In¬ 
fluenza epidemics of 1918 and 1919, the rela¬ 
tive excess was much the same as m 1911. But 
in 1931 the relative excess jumped to 14*1, 
something more than tvnee the relative excess 
found pither in 1911 or in 1921. The census 
figures for infants in 1931 must be, to say the 
least, considered extremely doubtful. 

In the decade 1911-1921, the actual differ¬ 
ence between the increase calculated from the 
ictums of vital occurrences, i.e., the births and 
deaths registered, and the increase actually 
recorded at the census of 1921 over that of 
1911, was less than 530,000 compared on the 
present occasion, 1921-1931, with a discrepancy 
of almost 1,830,000. In the decade ending in 
1921 the vital statistics failed to account for 

per cent of the actual increase recorded. On 
the present occasion they fail to account iot 
54 per cent of the recorded increase. Two con¬ 
clusions are possible:—(t) that the census re¬ 
turns are inaccurate, or (n) that the vital 
statistics are incomplete. The Census Super¬ 
intendent of 1931 says: 

"The retnh is clesrlv due to incomplete returtas at 
births whether or not accompanied also by incomplatn 
returns of death.” (See Bengal Onsus Report, 1981, 
ft. I, p. 10). 

But then we have to suppose that in spite 
of the strenuous efforts of the Bengal Public 
Health Department during the whole of the 
decade 1921-1931, the registration of births 
and deaths became less accurate by 32 per cent 
than that during the previous decade 1 
Especially as the efforts of the Public Health 
Department were continuota and steady, while 
^e census enumeration was casual. The re(^- 
tration of birtiis and deaths is incomplete no 
doubt; but at the same time the census 
enumeration in 1^1 was also inaccurate. • 

Ibe number of births (exclutive of still- 
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births) registered during the years 1929 and 
1930 in the undermentioned distriote were : 


District. 

Year. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Midnapote 

1929 

44,950 

42,701 

87451 


1930 

38208 

36,017 

74225 

Mymeiuinsh 

1929 

61427 

56292 

117,919 


1930 

60,944 

SS246 

116,190 


(See Bengal Public Health Repoita 1929, 
and 1930 Annual Form No. 1). 

In both the years, as a test of the accuracy 
of the registration of vital occurrences a cer¬ 
tain number of births and deaths was verified 
by the Vaccination Inspection Staff. The re¬ 
sults are tabulated below ; 




Bihths. 






Number of Percentage 



Number 

Omiarions 

of 

District. 

Year. 

Examined. 

Detected. 

Omissions. 

Midnapote 

1929 

1444 

88 

4-77 


1930 

3414 

60 

1-81 

Mymens'ngh 

1929 

2476 

48 

1-86 


1930 

17473 

140 

0-80 


It will be seen from the above that there 
was progressive increase in the accuracy of 
registration; and that the order of inaccuracy 
was about 6 per cent. It will also be seen that 
the registration is far more complete in 
Myhtensingh -than in Midnapore. Again in 
1930 about one-tenth of the births were veri¬ 
fied in Mymensingh; and the omissions found 
to be less than 1 per cent. 

Those who were born in 1929 and in 1930 
may be expected to be enumerated at the time 
of the census (26th February, 1931) in the age- 
categories of 0-1, and 1-2. From the Bengal 
Cmisus Report, 1931, Pt. II, Tables, pp. 40 k 
61, we find the respective numbers to be; 

DiMiict. Age. Male. Female. Total. 

Midnapore 0-1 37,428 38,405 75B93 

l-a 30,725 33,031 63,756 

Myrneosingb 0-1 93,061 94,095 187,156 

1-2 67A10 72,974 140,784 

Allowing for omissions to register, and 

infantile deaths, the number of births register¬ 
ed cover the census enumeration for Midnapore. 
But even allowing for omissions to re(pster, 
and assumiing that there were no deaths among 
injants, the number of births registered in 
Mymensin^ is far less than &e census 
enumeration. Ibis can only be due to ex¬ 

aggeration in the number of infants; especially 
as there has been ho large scale immigration 

w/^ve ^osen Midnapore and Mymen- 
singh as examples, as they are the two largest 
districts in Bengal, one with a pc^lation of 


28 lakhs, and the other with 61 lakhs. Im 
Midnapore, the proportion of the Hindus ia- 
89'1 per cent; while in Mymensingh tiie pro¬ 
portion of the Mohammedans is 76'6 per cent. 
Thus they are representative of Hindu shyness 
to record vital occurrences, and Mohammedan 
love of exaggeration. 

We are strengthened in our conclusion by 
the following considerations. The respective 
numbers of married females of the reproduc¬ 
tive age-period 15-40 in 1921 were 32 lakhs. 
53 thousand among the Hindus; and 44 lakhs 
32 thousand among the Mohammedans. From 
the respective numbers of infants in 1921, we 
get 184 infants per 1,(XK) married females of 
the reproductive age-period among the Hindus; 
and 173 infants per 1,000 among the Moham¬ 
medans. In 1931 the respective numbers of 
married females of the reproductive age-period 
15-40, were 39 lakhs 68 thousand among the 
Hindus; and 49 lakhs 73 thousand among the 
Mohammedans. From the number of ipfante 
as given in the census of 1931, we get 175- 
inf ants per 1,000 married females among the 
Hindus; and 194 infants per 1,000 among the 
Mohammedans. 

The proportion of infants among the 
Hindus has decreased from 184 to 175—a 
decrease of 4-9 per cent—^not unlikely in view • 
of the hard economic conditions leading to 
separation between the husband and the wife, 
the husband earning money at a considerable 
distance from home; and the increasing preval¬ 
ence of birth-control among the middle classes. 

But in the case of the Mohammedans the- 
proportion of infante has increased from 173' 
to 194—an increase of 12 •! per cent. Economic 
conditions were equally hard for both the- 
oommunities. To what then is this increase- 
due ? 

Nothing is easier than to exaggerate the- 
number of infants. The enumerator makes a; 
preliminary census about two months in 
advance, and fills in ail the necessary details. 
This is occasionally checked by the Charge 
Superintendents. I^en the enumerator comes 
for the final enumeration, it is very easy to say 
that an infant has been bom during the inter¬ 
vening period; the fictitious omld will bc- 
recorded as the enumerator is too busy to check 
the truth or otherwise of the assertion made. 
The fictitious child is enumerated, increases- 
the total of the hotko, and is passed on to the" 
Charge Superintendent. He too counts him, 
and sends him to the District Office; and so ha- 
increases the Provincial total. 



THE ENIGMA OF THE SOVIET-GERMAN PACT 


By A. M. 

•Of all the many problems which have been 
“Created by the present war, none seems to be 
more baffling, more difficult to estimate at its 
true value than the pact of Neutrality that has 
been concluded between Nazi Germany and 
Boviet Russia. What are ite full*implications? 
What are the real intentions of Stalin in coming 
to an understanding with Germany ? Ddd he 
invade Poland in order to call a halt to Hitler’s 
•march further East and thus cut off the abun- 
“dant supplies of corn and petroleum from his 
grasp, Of is he on the contrary prepared to col¬ 
laborate with Hitler and really help him to thrae 
riches ? Is he in mighty fear of Hitler as 
Trotzky is again telling the world, or is ho 
threatening Hitler and hopes to bring about 
•his downfall ? Will he be satisfied with the 
partition of Poland or has he more ambitious 
•aims ? Did he since long have a secret under¬ 
standing with Hitler as asserted by the red 
‘General Kiriwizki or did he suddenly turn to him 
because the Western Powers did not offer him 
that complete security against Nazi aggression 
•which he demanded ? These and many other 
•questions rise to one’s mind as one tries to 
consider this problem arising out of tJie Soviet- 
<3erman Pact dispassionately. 

Of one thing we may be sure. Stalin may 
have changed his means to suit altered circum¬ 
stances, but he has not changed by an iota his 
ultimate aim. And that aim is to bring about 
a communistic revolution in Germany. To 
attain that aim, Stalin will make use of any 
means that appears handy to him. And the 
course of events up to date in Central Europe 
and the Baltic Provinces proves beyond any 
-doubt that Stalin has outmanoeuvred Hitler all 
jilong the line. Gould there be a greater irony 
in history than that Hitler, the author of Mein 
Kampj should liquidate almost overnight the 
■outpost of German Culture in the East, the 
work of centuries? The haste with which 
Stalin is acquiring strategic bases—^naval and 
aerial—along the Baltic coast, shows that he 
•does not trust Hitler and is throwing out defen¬ 
sive lines in order to counter successfully any 
future German aggression. Ihat he has thereby 
not meticulously respected the sovereign rights 
of the mailer naghbouring countries is unfor- 
■tunately true. It would however be wrong to 
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suppose that the U. 8. S. R. is going the way 
of Tsarist Russia and intends to conquer these 
countries. Russia has genuine fear of Germany 
and Leningrad was dangerously exposed to 
attack by a Foreign Power dominating the 
Eastern Baltic. 

In Poland Soviet Russia did something 
which at first seems a bit bafiling. She has 
voluntarily retired 200 Kilometers east of Ihe 
original demarcation line that was previously 
settled between Germany and Russia, and on 
the face of it, it looks like a triumph for 
Germany. But through this self-imposed 
moderation Soviet diplomacy has only shewn 
its far-sightedness. Russia has occupied only 
that part of Poland which is inhabited by white 
Russians and Ukrainians, races that are near 
kins to the Russians, and has left to the 
Germans the unenviable task of absorbing the 
Poles if they can. In the event- of victofy for 
the Western Powers, it would be far more diffi¬ 
cult for Soviet Russia to keep her oonmests, 
if she had annexed lands inhabited by Poles; 
her voluntary renunciation which seems like a 
German victory, shows only that in Moscow 
one reckons with the possibility of a victory for 
the Democratic Powers. 

The temptation to force Rumania who 
surely to the ^at chagrin of the Germans has 
Russians as neighbours along the former Polish 
frontier—to cede Bessarabia, is indeed very 
strong for Russia. But it seems very likely 
that Russia will for the present renounce her 
claims on Bessarabia, in order not to force 
England to come to the help of Rumania and 
bring upon herself the enmity of the Weetem 
Powers. But Russia may perhaps round up bcH’ 
conquest of parts of Poland by annesong 
Huthenia or " Carpatho-Ukraiiw ", that piece 
of mountainous country that was forcibly taken 
away by Hungary from Czeeho-Slovakia, after 
the September orisie last year. 'Diis seems 
possible. For this little country is culturally 
very close to Russia, and has for the first time 
acquired a common frontier with her great 
‘ Slavonic Motiier. * And she fought bravely but 
desperately against the invading Hungarian 
amqr last October. That Germmty, wito her 
present pre-occupations will come to the rescue 
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of Hxmgary, in case Russia annexes Ruthcnia, 
is very unlikely. 

That South-Eastern Europe is frightened by 
the re-emergence of the Russian gaint is only 
too natural. Hungary has hastened to renew 
diplomatic relations with Moscow; and Yugo¬ 
slavia, till recently decidedly anti-Russian in 
her foreign policy, is now normalising her 
relations with the U. S. S. R. But one should 
not exaggerate the dangers threatening Eastern 
Europe from the side of Russia. For one thing, 
peace on a firm basis has not yet been 
established between Russia and Japan; and 
further Russia does not want to fight, at least 
for the present. What she wants, she will try to 
get without fighting. Thanks to Hitler, she 
has realised many of her cherished political 
objectives, without firing a shot. In return foi 


these solid gains, why should she not withiw 
certain well-defined limits and for strictly limited 
objectives express her solidarity with the Third 
Reich ? Russia has no interest in helping the 
Western Powers to become too strong. She 
may therefore to a limited extent help Germany 
wiUi raw materials, so that she does not capi¬ 
tulate too soon, before the time is ripe for a' 
general upheaval,’ when both sides have 
exhausted themselves in war of mutual destruc¬ 
tion. With her tongue in her check she may 
invoke the Goddess of Peace and together with 
Germany thAw the odium for the continuation 
of the War on the Democracies, but in secret 
she will desire for the war to continue, so that 
the ground may be prepared for the spread of 
that world revolution, for which she has been 
all along working. 


INDIA AND RURAL RECONSTRUCTION 

Planning A Model Vitiate 

By Db. R. H. GRACEFIELD, h.b.l., f.k.d.l. (r. s. a.) 


Chw among the topics of national reconstruc¬ 
tion is that of rural upliftment which has so far 
received no appreciable revival by the states¬ 
man, the educationist and the nationalist. Agri¬ 
culture which is the chief industry of the villager 
is still a decade behind! the current calendar 
year. Agricutture on which over 350 million 
souls survive, needs an extemporised reform and 
as an initial measure, free ^ante of lands to 
villagers are absolutely essential, in order that 
a farmer may be prmnoted to the status of a 
land-owner. Free periodical advice on technical 
matters, and exchange of confidence are bound 
to result in rapid practical progress. Reduction 
of land-taxes, free grants of useful seeds and 
plants, such as fruite and avenue plants are 
factors whose utility cannot be over exaggerat¬ 
ed. Up-to-date implements and horses should 
be inti^uced ih all agricultural farms in order 
to minimise the labour and time which in turn 
increase the quantity and quality of the out¬ 
put, resulting in the steady and early revival 
of Ae industry. 

Industrialisation of the rural areas is the 
next momentous topic calling for.r^orm. The 
impoverished ecemoraic state of the peasant can 
be foui^t down by the introduetum m the hand- 
loom the power-lo(ua on a moderate scale 


and free practical tuition to the juvenile villager,, 
as Mahatma Gandhi observes. Weaving, dye¬ 
ing and printing of cotton fabrics followed by 
periodical inspection by textile demonstrators 
will hitch the wagon to a star, in the solution of 
rural unemployment, with the simultaneous rise 
in the economic state of the industrialist. 

Mimicipal reconstruction is the third feature 
needing attention. Remodelling of roads is of 
urgent value in consideration of the busy 
traffic conducted through the hamlet avenues 
throughout the day. The dust-storm arising 
after the passing of buses and cattle and the 
amount of dust inhaled by the villager suffice 
to suffocate him in no time. The rural roads 
require immediate tarring. Removal of huts 
and c<H)struction of small model-houses on a 
hygienic plan should be taken up by the 
Municipal authorities and Health Instructors 
should be posted to visit the hamlets every¬ 
day to see ttiat the people wash their clothes 
and bathe at least once a week. Directions 
should be ^ven to code the food hygienically 
in sterilised vessds and that none should be 
allowed to partake of the food before cleaning 
the teeth. Periodical Health-Inoculation ser¬ 
vice is essential for the hamlets and is import¬ 
ant for ^e fact that whenever epidemics entor 
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the villages, the rural areas will be well-nigh 
deserted as is illustrated by the statistics 
collected' from the Department of Health in 
India. The constructin of lavatories away 
from the dwelling houses will result in the 
prevention of night soil or the excreta from 
defiling the banks of the village ponds and 
pools and the construction of cattle-sheds at a 
reasonable distance from th? retiring chambers 
needs an especial emphasis, in view of insuring 
a hygienic sleep. As drinking water is in most 
cases obtained from the polluted ponds it is 
imi)ortant to fit up underground pipes for the 
supply of pure pipe-water or at least the intro¬ 
duction of the system of filtration and boiling 
of the pool-water will minimise the great 
poison of unfiltered water. 

Rural electrification is also a vital reform 
to be brought about by the statesman Villages 
are so dark and so dense after sunset that 
nothing is visible by the inhabitants who return 
home from far-off towns, through beaten 
tracks, carrying heavy provisions, so much so 
that any venomous animal is bound to be 
trampled at the risk of human life. 

Commercialisation of the hamlets will 
prove of great aid both to the rural communi¬ 
ties and the townsman as it will result in the 
economic prosperity of the State. If moderate 
arrangements are effected to establish petty 
shops and provisions made accessible within 
the municipal boundaries, much benefit can 
be ensured. In this capacity the villager who 
is nothing more than a farmer, develops the 
faculty of trading and comes into closer com¬ 
mercial negotiations with the townsman, which 
is undoubtedly a form of rudimentary com¬ 
mercial education. The revenue that a 
commercial hamlet contributes to the State 
is many times more tfian a purely agricultural 
village. 


A literary campaign is tlie most essential 
step in the path of rural renaissance. At least 
free primary education is to be made compul¬ 
sory for all villages without exception and to< 
materialise this measure, the establishment of 
primary schools and the appointment of 
instructors are necessary. Short educational 
films on rural reconstruction cun be taken and 
exhibited periodically which will easily attract 
all people towards education, on account of 
their novel pictorial appeal. Facilities should 
be iirovided to the ignored class to come intp 
closer contact with the civilised world. It is 
the job of the teaching townsman to study the 
psychology of the taught ami direct their 
energies in a profession or art by which daily 
bread can be earned more easily and to achieve 
this ideal there can be no stronger weapon 
than the introduction of compulsory primary 
education, which will enable the villager tO' 
represent his grievances in normal intelligible 
language without waste of time. 

The ’•illager who, through reconstruction 
i.s becoming an educated citisen, feels the 
necessity of some form of scientific physical 
exertion. The manual labourer in the fields, 
at the hand-loom or the power loom, requires 
mental relaxation and entertainni'ent. A model 
village should have a recreation club on rudi¬ 
mentary lines. A football field will prove an 
excellent place for the cultivation of team- 
spirit. Apart from these recreational pro- 
pammes, a primary physical culture course is 
imiwrtant which every villager should be com¬ 
pelled to undergo. In the early introduction 
of these salutary reforms, the India Clovern- 
ment will be responsible for having brou^t 
about national efficiency, by extemimrising the* 
sdlution of this momentous topic of the- 
country. 









TOURIST TRADE 


By J. N. 

Onb of the most neglected institutions in India 
is that of trade in tourist traffic. India is a 
vast oount)^ and objects of the highest scenic 
sjtid educative value exist from end to end, yet 
there is little facility of touring. True, there 
has been gradual expansion of the railway and 
in more recent times the motor oar has roused 
many a sleepy hamlet. But that organisation, 
•quite a commonplace in most other parts of 
the world, which, in the words of Stevenson, 
will make you “ go, not to go anywhere, but 
to go” is yet in the embryonic stage. You 
reach Calcutta quite conuortably, but the 
task is yours to find out what to see in 
Calcutta and how to see it. It is almost im¬ 
possible for a tourist of modest money and 
time to do the sight-seeing properly. And when 
it conies to seeing Kashmir, for example, tlie 
tourist’s difficulties overwhelm him. Tbe 
•typical tourist' is a spoilt child. He does not 
like to be bothered with having to do things 
for himself. By his own standards he has a 
lot of money too and is prepared to pay for 
service. He wHl go if he is taken. He will go 
again if he is looked after. But he will not 
•cook the pudding. 

Travelling is universally recognised as the^ 
•better part of education. There are countless* 
people who are waiting to travel if facilities are 
provided. Travel, furaer, is a great means of 
•circulation of money and thereby of the 
increase of the country’s wealth. Yet there 
need ‘not be a charitable institution to aid the 
building up or expansion of tourist traffic. 
Big business has elsewhere been built out of 
tourist traffic. 

In Switzerland' the tourist traffic is the 
principal plank of the country’s revenues. Its 
scenic grandeur and bracing climate doubtless 
have a great attraction, but it is the ease and 
facility with which the tourist can live and 
move about there that raalfy makes him come. 
The number of finely kepWjp hotels is legion 
—in tho towns every other building serans to 
be a bqtel, ht vill^es almost every house, 
BeautM motor roads thread in and out of the' 
migfaty Alpine ^rgss, funicular railways run 
up the mountam tC^, wiule the eolourful 
•comfort of lake steamers lulls you in sweet 
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enchantment. The* different forms of transport 
are co-ordinated. The tourist agency takes 
your affairs into its own hands and you are 
taken through trips planned with care and 
imagination within a very reasonable compass 
of time and) money. The word is yours—^the 
tourist agency does the rest. All hill-tops or 
little vantage spots have been developed 
through conveniences of transport and halt 
into tourist pilgrimages—such places indeed as, 
but for the comfort with which you reach 
them and the care you receive throughout, you 
would not have dreamt of going to. To Mt. 
Rigi, for instance, the tourist is taken, start¬ 
ing from Lucerne at a convenient hour in riie 
afternoon, first in a lake steamer through 
delightful surroundings, followed by a thrilling 
ascent up the hill-top. Right at the hill-top 
are hotels to make you feel at home from 
home. There are arrangements for snow 
sports but little else to see except that the top 
commands a nand panoramic view of the 
countryside—all hill-tops will do so. You well- 
nigh begin to wonder what you came for when 
the mountain railway calls you for descent; 
and you are taken (back to Lucerne amidst the 
welcome scintillations of the myriads of 
twinkling lights at their toilet in the mirror 
of the lake. When you lie in bed you review 
the day’s outing and though the objective 
may have disappointed you, the sum total 
satisfies you ana you think the money and 
time have been well spent—it was good to go. 
If the tourist were left to plan out his own 
trip, to bargain with the taxi-man and look up 
the time-tables of railways and steamers only 
ten out of the thousand that now daily flock 
to Mt. Rigi would ever go; and if there were 
no convenient hotels at the top, only the rare 
enterprising would tiiink of it. For what do 
people go to IJetlibei^, the hill-top near 
Ziirich, except that they are just taken there 
by obliging transport agencies and are looked 
after ? One day I went to see the much 
spdten-of Rhine Falls at tiie extreme north 
of Svritzeriand and near Uie German Swiss 
fitmtier. I think ihe Jonha Falls of Ranchi 
are not inferioi'—only that there is not a bunch 
of modem restaurante near Jonha, there is not 
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s fine promenade round it, no railway bridge 
crossing it, no publicity, and no commercialisa¬ 
tion. Parte of Chota Nagpur are as beautiful 
as Switzerland, and Kashmir is no second. 
But there is the difference in development. 

Hotels and restaurants are a major indus¬ 
try of Switzerland. In one year it brings in a 
revenue of over 32 crore rupees. It finds 
employment for countless persons. The trans- 
ort trade benefits proportionately. The tourists 
uy various articles and thus the other trades 
et a fillip. What a vast wealth pours into 
witzerland from all over the sworld 1 Yet, 
let the tourist agencies, private or govern¬ 
mental, withdraw their facilities, let them 
become less imaginative, let there be no organi¬ 
sation or planning of sight-seeing excursions, 
and this stream of wealth will quickly dry out. 

From Dublin and Belfast (in Ireland) 
throughout the summer months smart cosy 
motor coaches radiate every day to all direc¬ 
tions taking tourists for sight-seeing. They 
generally start about 9 a.m. and return about 
8 p.m. (it is daylight till after 8 p.m.). Each 
bus has its own planned itinerary. There ari' 
many itineraries to choose from. Some buses 
take more than one day when they go on 
distant round trips. Every bus has a trained 
conductor who will keep on explaining the 
objects of interest en route and by humorous 
sallies characteristic of tlie Irish he will keep 
the passengers in fine humour throughout He 
will arrange for lunch and tea at convenient 
places and the entire itinerary turns out to be a 
psychological perfection. The passenger has 
nothing to think of except the scenes around 
him. Yet the charge is so little compared with 
what it would be if the trip were independent¬ 
ly planned. There is also a city sight-seeing 
bus plying in Dublin.* For a small charge you 
are taken round and an experienced guide 
shows and explains every object of interest. 

From Glasgow and Edinburgh similarly 
buses go daily to all parts of the famed 
Scottish Highlands. The bus companies supply 
maps and descriptive pamphlets free of charge. 
The roofs of buses slide in and the large glass 
windows contact you with Nature. To afford 
protection against chill breeze in the High¬ 
lands the bus company provides passen^rs 
with blankets. The itineraries are well planned. 
Arrangements for lunch, tea and rest ate 
adequate. In certain cases there are co-ordi¬ 
nated services of bus, lake steamer and rail¬ 
way. The longer trips take three or four days. 
For such trips the tourist agency charges an 
induoivs rate for transport ai^ board and 


lodging at convenient hotels. In fact fro* the 
moment you leave home and till the moment of 
your return you are entirely in the capable- 
hands of the tourist agency and there is no 
care or anxiety whatsoever to spoil your holi¬ 
day. Little wonder that a ceaseless flow of 
tourist traffic is maintained all the summer m. 
the Highlands. And these Highlands are wild, 
very sparsely inhabited, of long distances. 
Unaided by these facilities few other than the 
determined! and equipped tourist would think 
of going. 

In Japan the touring facilities have gon'e 
a step further. Tn this respect Japan has copied 
Switzerland but characteristically excelled her. 
There is an official Japan Tourist Bureau with 
offices in all cities and towns. Offices are also 
located in the buildings of important railway 
stations. In addition, almost every muni¬ 
cipality has its own tourist bureau. All these 
bureaus supply beautifully coloured maps of 
the places of interest (printed in Japanese and 
English) and descriptive pamphlets. You go 
to any tourist bureau and it will arrange your 
hotel accommodation, advise you about suit¬ 
able hotels in other towns, give you complete 
information about places to sec, the timing of 
buses and trains, will sell or buy you’^our 
tickets for the sight-seeing bus or for your rail¬ 
way journeys—^in fact you place yourself in its 
hands and its officials will do every thing for 
you. They are courteous and prompt and 
anxious to help the tourist in all possible ways. 
All this of course without charge or obligation. 
In all important towns there are city sight¬ 
seeing buses which run daily and take you 
round the town and show and explain the places 
of note in the neighbourhood. 

In Tokyo, for instance, a sight-seeing bus 
starts daily at 9 a.m. and completes its circuit 
by 6 p.m. On the day that I was availing 
myself of it two buses startedi, as there were- 
more passengers than usual. We each had m 
map of the city and suburb showing fte places 
of interest and the route of the bus. The con¬ 
ductor, a young girl bedecked with a smile of 
the suckling’s arching lips, continuously talked 
explaining the objects en route. We halted at 
the more important places. In front of the 
Yashima Shrine a ^up photograph wag taken 
of the passengers in the two buses. Limch was 
arrange by the conductor at a small res¬ 
taurant in ^ romantic surroundings of a 
temple on a hilloek. At about 4 p.m. we were 
received at the bus eOmpany’s tfflee where 
0-oha (Japanese tea) was served to us with- 
great hoi^itality. Copies of the group phoiO'> 
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graph, duly mounted and finished, were avail¬ 
able for about four annas each and we all 
bought our copies. Courtesy and care received 
throu^out the trip was of the highest degree. 

In the folds of the Fuji Mountains motor 
roads and mountain railways have been built 
for the sole purpose of taking tourists round 
the enchanting views. From Miyanoshita 
sight-seeing buses travel regulariy in several 
directions. I took one of the shorter trips that 
could be done within the day. Ticket was 
available at the Fujiya Hotel. The first part 
of the journey was done in mountain tramway. 
The second in cable railway ascending almost 
vertically up the hill. The third in motor bus 
to a volcanic hill top, Ojigoku. The bus left 
us there to do the si^t-seeing, to buy picture 
post-cards or get ourselves photographed, and 
went back. In half an hour another bus came 
and took us down-hill to the Lake Hakonc 
steamer. The lake is set in a bewitching land¬ 
scape and as the small steamer shyly sought its 
way through the still blue waters it appeared 
almost conscious of trespassing into the pre¬ 
serves of the gods 1 In half an hour we arriv¬ 
ed at the village of Moto Hakonc. We visited 
shrines and ate lunch at a pretty Japanese 
restaurant. 4Rcr two hours a bus took us 
back to Miyano^ita along a different road. 
The entire journey both ways could be done in 
a bus but the different forms of transport are 
co-ordinated just to provide thrill for the 
tourists. If only for the pleasure of such a 
picturesque and varied journey one would go. 
The charge is very small and one composite 
ticket is sold for the entire trip. 

In Penang a cable railway has liecn built 
up a hill nearby. At the top are a comfort¬ 
able hotel and restaurants. Hundreds of per¬ 
sons go up the top, look at the scene around, 
take, refreshments and come down. The cable 
railway provides no utility service. Nor at the 
hill-top is there anything special to see or do. 
But merely because there is so much thrill and 
'Convenience in going up and down that hill it 


has become a pilgrimage of the passengers of 
all the steamers that call at the port of 
Penahg. The cable railway has become’ a 
source of great financial profit. Thus is in¬ 
dustry created, and an industry that like 
mercy “ blesseth him who gives and him who 
takes 

The need of developing tourist traffic in 
India, specially at this period of acute unem¬ 
ployment, is paramount. Its possibilities in 
the way of finding employment are unlimited. 
Chota Nagpur, that little-known beauty spot, 
offers a large field. Let some enterprising in¬ 
dividual or group put into form the roads from 
Ranchi to Hundru and Jonha Falls, let there 
be sight-seeing buses doing a round trip every 
day, let there be small restaurants at the two 
places, let somebody sell picture-postcards of 
the beautiful scenes about—and see what num¬ 
bers go. At present the roads are bad and 
there is no means of going except by specially 
hiring taxis or whole buses. Let there be 
planned excursions from Darjeeling and Shil¬ 
long. Let Kashmir develop a tourist bureau 
on the lines of Japan. Let educated young 
men in Calcutta (to quote the opinion of an 
eminent journalist) train themselves up as 
taxi-drivers mm guide-lecturers. They can 
make a substantial income by taking round the 
American and other tourists, for whom no 
satisfactory sight-seeing arrangement exists. 
Regular sight-seeing buses will become very 
popular and paying. 

The railways ' sometimes run conducted 
si)ecial trains. This is a move in the right 
direction but it needs expansion and improve¬ 
ment. The innovation of “ Travel-as-you- 
like” tickets over certain railways goes some 
way, but the tourist is #ill left with most of 
his worries. Let there be agencies to treat the 
tourist as paying guest, let them undertake to 
show him round and look after him, and there 
will be a ceaseless flow of tourist traffic like 
life blood through the countryside. 
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WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY, 1938-39 : League 
of ffatione. ilfl pages, in mappers d/- or $1M; bound 
.n cloth 7/e or tSOO. 


The ^League of Nations World Economic Survey, 
1938^, was completed on the eve of the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe It covers events up to the 
beginning of August, 1939, and thus presents a picture 
of the world econornie situatiod up to the date of the 
beginning of hostilities. During the iinit months of 
1939, the world was making a rapid recovery from the 
major depression with which it had been threatened m 
the fii^ half of 1938 This rapid reversal of economic 
conditions may be asenbed in part to financial measures 
taken in the United States of America and in other 
countries in order to stimulate the lagging demand for 
goods and services But in the main it was due to in¬ 
creased expenditure on armaments and war prepara¬ 
tions. 


This issue—^the eighth in the series—includes a 
number of special studies. One chapter for example, 
is devoted to a study of the economic effects of recent 
changes in the trends of population. 

A second chapter studies the problems of public 
finance, and examines the extent to which the costa of 
rearmament have eaten into the national incomes of 
various countries 

The concluding chapter, entitled The Eeorumde 
Effects of War Rearmament and Territorial Changes 
summarises main theipe of the volume. Economic 
destruction in Spain ana China and the reduction in 
(he standard of living in Japan as a result of war; 
the economic effects of the territorial expansion of 
Germany; md the greatly increased intervention of 
the State in economic affaiis for the purposes of 
national defence;—these arc the main subjects of the 
chapter. In variow other chapters the growing im¬ 
portance of political tension and of rearmament is 
emphasised in their ^ecte on economic activity, on 
world trade, on hours of work and the demand for 
labour, on budi^taiy and monctarv poIideB, and on 
oommercial relationB between the nations. 

The place vriiich India occupies in worid ecottomjr 
can be roughly guessed from the space occupied in 
the index the entries relating to India oompand 
with that which the entriee relating to Gernuuly, 
Japan, etc., occupy. India occupies one-fourth ti a 
column, Germany two columns, Japan a eduinn and 
a half, etc. 

SILVER JUBILEE COMMEMORATION 
VOLUME OF THE SARVAJANIK SOCIBrr, 


«—11 


SURAT : Published by the Society. Croton 4lo., 
pp. 17g. Numerous iUustratUms Price Rs. B. ft is 
a sumptuously got-up volumt, printed on thick tinted 
paper. 

The volume gives a readable account of the pro¬ 
gress of the Society which is the first and greatest of 
its kind in Gujarat. It conducts at present two 
Colleges, three High Schools, one Hi^ Sohoid for 
Girls, three Middle Schools, one Industnal School and 
one Drawing & Design Class. The constitution of the 
Society is similar to the .constitutiim of the famous 
Dcccan Education Society, Foona, and the Society 
depends entirely un public funds and the self-denying 
work both of the professors and public men That is 
why the work and influence of men like Mr. C Q. 
Shah, founder of tile Sooiety, of Diwan Bahsdu^C. M. 
Gandhi and of principal N. M. Sh^ have fimred 
prominently in the story of the Sooiety. The nook 
gives a faithful picture of one important feature and 
aspect of the cultural life of Gujarat during the last 
throe decades and more. 

X. 

HE-THINKINO CHRISnANITY IN INDIA; 
By a number of Writers. Published by A. N. Sudaii- 
sanam. Hogarth Prees, Mount Road, Madras. Panes 
Be? with appendix S4 pages. Price Rs. B-S. 

A group of Christians in Madras urged by the 
noble impulse of co-ordinating Christian ideals to 
Indian thought and traditions have written then 
enays on the oocaeion of the World MisnoiuiT Con¬ 
ference held at Tambaran, near Madras, at tte end 
of 1938. From the very beginiiing of the expansion of 
Christianity, whenever people, convinced of sin, sacked 
refu^ in the saving menage of the Go^, after sub¬ 
mitting their inteUigenee and understanding to the new 
revelation and after surrendering their wille to the 
Divine Purpose, a further and a great teak of relating 
the New Life to the Old Life bad to be tackled. For 
Christianity presented iteeK to the world as a New 
Life, a new way of living. Was the Jew to give up 
all bis customs md ways ai living, or should be be 
selective and retain some and disciM othenrf And if 
■election was to be applied what Aould be the princi¬ 
ple of selection? And whw Christianity came into 
oostact with the Greek wmdd, with the “wise men" 
of Greece and Asia Minor, how were the philosophers 
to adi^t themselves to the demands of tiie New Life ? 

The fundamental issue was the same eveiywhete 
and remains the same today. Doctor MoSatt, in hie 
Commmttaiy on ti>e first Epistle of Bml to the 
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CSiristiaqs at Corinth well summaries the issue in the 
{(^lowing pregnant words: " Paul had learned (from 
aeeoants brought to him by friends from Corinth) 
that there was what he oonsidered a dangerous friend¬ 
liness between the Chur^ and the worid, a tendency 
on the pari of some members to make the break with 
pagan society as indefinite as possible and to ignore 
the distirmtiveness of Christianity in practice if not in 
principle, (rhe Church was in the world, ae it bad to 
be, but the worid was in the church, as it ought not 
to be“ (page XV). 

'the Corinthians, on the one hand, prided them¬ 
selves on bearing the Apostle and his teaching in mind 
and on maintaining the traditions which he had passed 
on to them. But “ were not his rules about unworldli- 
nese really too stringent,” and the reactions to the 
social order and to the Greek way of living were not 
they unnecessarily severe 7 As we are in the world, 
should not a compromise be effected? 

This book of essays shows fundamentally similar 
anxiety ; How much of the modem Indian spirit can 
be assimilated or co-ordinated with the Christian 
Gospel 7 The writers are, one and all, extremely 
anxious about the result. They feel, on the one band, 
as convinced Christians should feel, that the Spirit of 
Christ is a Universal Spirit. And on the other, 
Christianity, in India, presents too many evidences of 
western culture and civilisation. Is it not natural 
that this group of thinking people should desire a 
clearer definition and demarcation between what is 
essentially Christian and universal and should be 
preserved, at ail costa, in every coun^ and under 
varying conditions, and the national, local and regional 
exprsMon which should be expected to take different 
forms in different countries 7 

To what extent has the Tambaran Conference 
answered the challenge of these Christian Writers 7 
Successive years can alone show how far the challenge 
has been answered. 

P. G. Bridqe 

EARLY BUDDHIST JURISPRUDENCE (Stuoies 
i*r Ikoun Hiswanr or tbb Ikdun Historical Re- 
BBAHOH ItrSTITtITII, St. XaviES’S CoLUSOS, BoMBAV 
No. 13) : By Mat Durya N. Bhagvat, MA. Pub 
lithert ; Oriental Book Agency, Poona. 

This book consists of a riiort introduction and 
mne chapters dealing with early monaebism, analysis 
of the Vina^ laws, origm and nature of the Vinaya 
laws, * evolution of the Vinaya laws, promulgaton of 
the Vinaya laws, jurisprudence urider the Vinaya, 
Palimokkha and the fortnightly meetings, the adminis¬ 
tration of the Vinaya in the Samgha and woman under 
the Vinaya. Besides, the book under review contains 
a bibliography and an index, with two maps mid two 
illustrations. The title of the hook is ambitious, and 
the correct title would have been Early Vinaya RiUee. 
Hie authoress has claasified the subject under different 
heads for the convenience of the reMers, but 1 do not 
think that there is much more improvement of the 
treatment than that found iu the previous books tm 
the subject. Her notes on PaeUliya, Parajpea, Samgha- 
diteta, Kitaggiya-PaoUtiya dhamma, Adhikcmntdeama- 
thadhamma, etc., do not throw muih light. The book is 
useful to beginnen who want to get an idea of the 
Vinaya rules. There am some misprints in pp. 19, 77, 
etc. In p. lOS, foot-note 1, Tihys Daviib and Aung. 
Expositor, p. 27* should be ‘Mrs. Rhra Davids arid 
SUaung Tip, Biparitor, p. 37.’ The Atnaaaalini, knoam 


as the Expositor, has been tranriated into Englirit for 
the P. T. S. by Maung Tin and revisel bjr Mrs. Rhys 
Davidl. In the bibliography the omission M Spefioe 
Hardy’s Eaatem Momckitm and Manwd of Bxtddhiem 
is regrettable. 

B. C. Law 

BASIC AND THE TEACHING OP ENGLISH 
IN INDIA : By Adolph Myert, Batic Repreaenlative 
in India, Honorary Adviser to the Comoil of National 
Education in Burma. Published for the Orlhological 
InaSlute, Cambridge. By The Times of India Press, 
Bombay, }9S8. 

Anyone fitting against the innumerable odds of 
teaching English in India will welcome this book. 
Even the most convinced opponent of Basic Englsh 
will find in these pa^ a solution to the manifold 
difficulties that stand in the way of a sound approach 
to the teaching of Englirii language and literature in 
India and elsewhere in the East. Only if the Lecturer 
in English in an Indian High-Scho^ or Umveisity 
realises the importance of word-selection and the rela¬ 
tionship of thought and language, will he be able to 
work out for himself an intelligent method of teaching. 
Both in theory and practice Mr. Adolph Myers lays a 
scientific foundation for such a method. His book 
should be highy appreciated b^ all those engaged in 
the teaching profession in India. 

A. Abonbon 

SEX FRIENDSHIP AND MARRUGB: By 
K. C. and O. F. Barnes. Oeorge Allen & XJnwin, 
Price Ss. iieL 

It is a sane book seeking to fulfil the dual purpose 
of supplying dependable text-book to those who give 
sex instruction and offering a scientific guide-book to 
the young who are liable to have the higher values 
upset by their natural curiosity. For the more ex¬ 
perienced ones the authors have a few important 
things to say, among which the following is a good 
sample. “There are many people within progressive 
movements whose revolutionary feelings are an ex¬ 
pression, not of an objective realiaatiim of the necessity 
of socialism, but of failure to straighten out their 
personal muddles.” I endorse the remark with the 
caveat that these personal muddles are themselves the 
result of certain objective socrnl conditions. R-obably 
another may be added to the above, uis., that the 
resolution of "muddles" may be effect^ in a type of 
persons from which it is idle to expect any progressive 
endeavour. 

THE 8AMGRAHA-CUDA-MANI OF QOVINDA 
AND THE BAHATTARA-MELA-KARTA OF 
VENKATA-KAVI : Edited by Pandit S. Subrahmanya 
Sastri, P,T.S. vXth a critical introduction in Englah 
by T. H. Srinivasa Iyengar. PubUthed by the Adyar 
Inbrary, Madras. 

We are de^ly indebted to the editor and the 
publiriier of this claarical treatise on Hindu music. 
The author of Samgraha-Cuda-Mani is one Oovinda 
who is called Govin&-Aohaiya to distinguish him from 
the great Govinda-Dikshit. The world knows nothing 
about this man oioept as a Rama-bbakta. His wtnk 
is replete with evidenoes of his wide teaming as well 
SUB of his ahiliw to strike a new path. In Govnda^s 
gyriem the Sudhha-Svsnie bear the ratio of 1, 19|1S, 
0|8, 9|3, 3|3, 8|S, 27|18 and 3, and tive Maladhikait 
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are 72, >>., each of the two Madhyamas. 

Qovinda also composed iUuetrative gitas fear e^ of 
the above and of 394 Bagas of his time, chased by him 
as Janya-s. The Bahattara-mela-Karta of Venlcata- 
Bau, a Marhati court-poet of Tanjore is given as an 
appendix. This brinp out the essential features of 
(rf Govinda’s qrstem in another cognate style vts., the 
Lavasi. 

We commend this book to all genuine loveis of 
music. 

Dhubjati Pbasad MuKwri 


POONA AFFAIES, 1797-1801 ((Palveb’b Embassy) 
BEiNO Poona EssmBNcy Cobbisspondencb, Von 6. 
Edited by Q. S. Sardtsai {.Government Central Press, 
Bombay). Pp. xxxvni+891 and one Wmtration. 
Price Bs. 7-lS. 

We have again to thank the Bombay Government 
for its enlightened libemiity and Bao Bahadur Sardesai, 
the doyen of Maratha historians, tor his scholarship 
and hondraiy labours in making this large mass of 
original historical materials available to the scholarly 
world in so excellent an edition and at such a low 
price. After the long eventful and hi^dily important 
embassy of Sir Charles Malet at Poona (1786-1797), 
oame a period of lull, with the easy-going pacific 
General William Palmer in his ohmr. But the calm 
was not to endure long; an electric force had been 
introduced into Indian politics by the arrival of the 
imperialistic Wellesley as Governor-General (17 May, 
17^) and a rapid transformation of the map of India 
followed; the Nizam was neutralized and purged of the 
jWieh virus, Tipu Sultan was annihilated, and the very 
head of the Maratha empire was to be turned into an 
English vassal. To this last, Peshwa Baji Bao n long 
objected, and Palmer was temperamentally unfit to 
manoeuvre or hustle him into a subridiaty alliance, 
as Malet and Elphinstone respectively could have 
done. For this Palmer received Wellesley's censure 
and he himself meekly admitted that he was unfit for 
such a task. (See letter No. 360A). After his departure 
from the Boona Eesidency things quickly headed on 
to the fatal Dnaty of Bassein where Maratha 
sovereignty met with a self-soufdit death (1802). 

But the enthralling interest of this volume lies in 
the first-hand and intimate revelations of the murings, 
plottings, faction, intrigues and doings (very little of 
this last I) in the decadent Court of the tot of the 
Feahwas. The picture left before our mind’s eye after 
going throi^ the confidential contempon^ reports 
of these things is that of a poor deer fascinated and 
paralysed by the steady gaze of a boa constrictor 
standing inert by irremovable in front of it. 

These Englidi records will be invaluable in correct¬ 
ing and supplementing the evidence in tine Marathi 
language of which a good deal has been printed by 
Bajwade, Khare and ‘Paraaiis. 

Some of the section headings are tell-tale; e.g. 
Death of Nans Fadnia, Baji Bao and Sindhia at their 
wit's endr-Troubles all round, plots to depose Baji Bao, 
etc. We see vividly why the Cbi^van Baj fell. 
The civil war between Holkar and mndhia and the 
great Maratha War of Wellesley are now close ahead 
us and we look forward with equal interest to their 
pubUeatioB. Public libraries, totoed sodeties and 
universities, and even research wotiers on this period, 
00 ^ to me no thme in equiptnng themsrives with 


this precious volume—and its predecessor,. Veto’s 
Embassy (Ffrioed Bs. 7-13-0). 

BsAjaNDSA Nai« BANsana 

INDIAN ECONOMICS: By K. P. Sipahi 
McAtm, MA. and H. R. Soni, MA., DEe. (Londob). 
Published by Nanda Kishore and Bros, Benare*. 
Pages xix+7g9. Price Bs. 7-8. 

As the sub-title of the look which "is intended 
primarily for the Bidian student,’’ indicates, it is a 
eueral survey of Indum Economic Fkoblems. In justi¬ 
ce tion of their "adding one more to the many exist¬ 
ing books on Indian Economics,’’ the authors have 
said that their “reason for doing so is that there does 
not exist at present a satisfactory book in one volume 
which deals with all the problems in a simple and 
straightforward fashion.” There is undoubted^ some 
point in what they have said. “Too many detmls,” the 
authors have rightly observed, “confound the main 
issue for the young student; and a piling up of quota¬ 
tions from different authorities, without arriving at stay 
definte conclusion, does not help him to gnun tiw 
issue.” The authors “have only considered the Indian 
economic problems from the point of view of planned 
eoonomy, which alone presents an integral solutimi.” 
Their treatment of the problems dealt with in rim 
book is, it must be said, lucid, up-toniate and fairly 
exhaustive, and the book as'a whole is certainly a very 
useful addition to the literature on riie subject with 
which it deals. 

The work, however, as the extract quoted below 
from it (p. S69) will indicate, is not free frmn, state¬ 
ments of unscientific and mislead^ 'character ; 

“During the early British period the three Presi¬ 
dencies, and to some extent even the smaller provinces, 
were more or less independent of the Central Govern¬ 
ment in administrative matters, and this independence 
was reflected in the field of finance also. By the Act 
of 1883 the Presidency Governors were shorn riie 
greater part of their powers in the field of legiria- 
tion.” 

The authors should have specified the period they 
had in their minds, and should have been more accu¬ 
rate in wbat they stated in regard to the Act of 1833. 

Such statements will onlj^ mislead the student for 
whom the book is primarily intended. 

PBOSPIEBITY AND DEPBESSION : A TMo- 
asncAL Analysis oy Cyclical Movbmsnw.* 
Gottfried Von Baberler. League of Nations, Geneva. 
Pdges xv+ses. 

Opinions may honestly differ amongri publioista 
and others as to the utUity of the Teague of Natioui 
as a political institutum—ae a machinery tor the setrie- 
ment <ri international disputes, and as an agency lor 
the maintenance of the world’s peace and order. But 
we do not think there riiould be any difference of 
opinion amongst those who have been closely follow¬ 
ing the activities of tiie League as to the great value 
of the work it hai. been doing for some years now by 
means d its various publtotions of economic arm 
financial character throiqdi riie agmicy of its Ecemomie 
Intelligence Service. The work under review is one 
such publication. It owes its origin to a resolution 
adoptM by the Assembly of the Le^e d Naritms in 
September, 1930, by whirii it was derided rirat an 
attempt should be made to co-ordinate the anaJytisal 
wofk then bemg done on the prriilem d the reourreaee 
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of perid^ of eoonomic depranioD. This volume is the 
fimt fruit cd that resolution, and is “{denned as but 
part of a greater whole.” It “confines itself to the 
task of analysing existing theories of the business cycle 
and deriving therefrom a synthetic account of the 
nature and possible causes al economic fluctuations.” 
Its author is an economist of international reputation . 
and has executed the task which wss entrusted to him 
in a very sobolu'W manner. Ho lias divided the book 
into two {tarts, ui the first part he has attempted a 
ttystsmatio anaiysis of the existing theories in regard 
to the business c^cle ; such as monetaiy theories, over¬ 
investment theories, under-oonsumption theories, har¬ 
vest theories, psychological theories, etc. He has 
gi{thered together these various “hypotheses of expla¬ 
nation,” tested their logical consistency and thdr 
oom{>atibility with one another and with accepted 
economic principles, hi the second part he has tried 
to evolve order out of the chaos of conflicting views 
and to weave from them a general syntheris which 
can command the assent of more than one school of 
thoi^t. 

In the final chapter the author has dealt with the 
international aspects of business cycles and incident¬ 
ally also with the theory of international trade. 

The work is undoubtedly a very valuable contri¬ 
bution to the knowledge of the subject with which it 
deals, and should therefore, be carefully studied by 
every serious student of Economic History and Thought. 

D. N. Bansbjeb 

THE WORLD AND BEAIJTy : By Bemendra 
IM Rty, BA. PvbUthed by Bharali Bhavttn, 11, Col¬ 
lege Square, Coleutto. Price Re. 1. 

The book, the author says, is a sequel to his Prob¬ 
lems of Hindustani Music. The artist attempts to 
express througdr dialogues his outlook on life b]r relat¬ 
ing the worid to beauty. In this book the artist dis- 
CUSKS with a friend such topics ae the material world, 
the world of life, man and his ethics and religion. The 
author has touched upon a variety of subjects, but the 
diacusaiana are very Umited and not conclusive. How¬ 
ever. the treatment is interesting and the style is 
simple and elegant. The get-up and the printing ate 
satisfactory. 

EDUCATION—A GLORIOUS MESS OF MAGNI¬ 
FICENT MISADVENTURE; By P. Shankumy, 
MA.,‘L.T. PvbUthed by the Author. Price Re. 1. 

Ihe author is an exprienced educationist and has 

S ent nearly thirty years m the sphere of education. 

ence his opinions on education are worth considera¬ 
tion, and we are glad to find that the author has tackled 
toe subject from an interesting standpoint. Various 
and var^ng are the pamphlets published on education, 
but the present publication differs from all of them in 
many respects. We agree with the author’s conclusion 
tiiat "natural education it the only education worth 
having.” We are sure that the book will have a good 
circulation. 

SmetTMAB Ranjan Das 

THE PRAIRIE PROVINdE OF HXINOIS : By 
Rdilh Muriel Poggi. /limaw Studies tn the Social 
$Bidnoss, Vot. aw, No. 3, Wee tlOO. Pp. lt^■^■ 

4S StuelTatiom. 

The first put of the stiidy eonsisto of aeveial d»p- 
t«a on the phyiioal setting tit the prairie province; 


the scond part deals with the agricultural and mineral 
industries as major human adjustments; while the third 
part is an interpretation oi the geographic and econo¬ 
mic conditions influencing settlement and development. 

The author tells us how the prairie province was 
originaily avoided by early settlers, who confined them¬ 
selves to the neighbourhood of waterways and forest 
lands. But with the expansion of railroads, they began 
to appreciate the value of prairies as agriculturvd land. 
Special types of ploughs were invented to deal with the 
sticky soil, the land was drained; and thus through 
human ingenuity and organisation, the opportunities 
offered by climate, topogmphy and geological features 
were properly utilised, rmtil this portion of Illinois came 
to be regarded as one of the richest agricultural por¬ 
tions of America. The history of the near past shows 
how the character of farming has been undergoing modi¬ 
fication through the expansion of the commercial spirit. 
We are also told how the cities have been playing an 
essential part in this transformation. 

The author has utdised a mass of detailed informa¬ 
tion made available through the labours of the geologi¬ 
cal and agricultural departments of the State as well as 
of the University of Illinois. She has thus succeeded 
in producing a distinctly valuable piece of work in 
human geography. 

CALCUTTA STREET GUIDE : Edited by A. 
Scmyal, SS, Ouru Priead Chaudhury Lane, Calcutta. 
Price As. S only. September. 1889. Pp. 68. 

This booklet will prove distinctly serviceable to 
commercial and professional people as it embodies the 
latest information regarding the streets of the City. 

Nibuai, Kumas Bose 

OMEN OF THE FALLING STARS OR A MAp 
OF IRAN : By M. Demetrius in collaboration with 
J. O. Demetrius. Published by J. O. Demetrius, IS, 
CUve Row, Calcutta. Price Be. t-t,. 

The most striking thing in the book is the piety 
of ‘The Maid of Iran,’ (the authoress) and no leas 
striking is her unswerving faith in God At toe same 
time, the reader cannot but be impressed by her love 
for every man and thing aroimd her. The historical 
references in course of the journey are interesting. The 
book is sure to give strength to the sufferer. 

J. C, BHAITAOHABlrTA 


SANSKRIT 

NAVYASMRm-PRASNOTTAR-VIVEKAH : By 
Pandit Ashutosh Kavya-Vyaharan-Smriti-tirtha. Pub¬ 
lished by P. C. Chakravarty and Brothers, 74, Bechu 
Chalterjee Street, Calcutta. Parts 1 and II. Price eight 
and ten, annas, respectively. 

The authew, who is an eminent orthodox Sanskrit 
scholar of Bengal has been a veteran teacher of a well- 
known Chatuepati in Khulna for over four decades and 
a hUf. The book written in Sanrirrit in the form of 
questions and answers based on the {rrmcribed text 
books of Navyaamriti is meant for the candidates of the 
Adya and Madhya examinations of the said subject. 
The questions the Government examinations on 
Navyssmriti for the last three years with their appro¬ 
priate answers in Sanskrit are alto appended. The toitd 
part on the Upadhi examinatimt wtil riiortly be fortii- 
ooming. Had the book been printed in Devsnaesn 
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ohaiacters instead of Bengali ones, it would have been 
«f interest also to non-Bengali Pandits. It will be im¬ 
mensely useful to the students of Navyasmriti. • 

, SwAMi Jaoambwasananiia 


BENGALI 

PATHEE SANCHAY . By Rabindranath Tagore. 
The Visva-bharaPi Bookthop, HO, ComwalUt Street, 

■ Calcutta. Croum 8vo., pp. *iv+8e. Paper cover. 
Price eight annas. 

This book is a collection of letters written mostly 
during the author's voyages to and fro and sojourn 
in England and America, occupying aljput a year and 
a half some twenty-seven years ago. It is stated in 
the publisher’s preface that the letters appear in this 
book in a somewhat altered Erm. Only the five letters 
in the apiiendix appear as letters; the body of the book 
consists of fifteen epistles appearing in the form of 
articles or essays. 'They are all characterised by the 
poet’s thoughtfulness and idealism, with occasional 
play of -humour The first letter was written just 
before the voyage One is devoted to the city of 
Bombay. Another touches upon the actual embarka¬ 
tion 'The next is entitled “Water & I^and” The 
steamer m which he sailed and life in it are described 
in another letter. Then we find him in London. In 
succeeding letters we find ourselves in the living 
presence of Sir William Rothenstein, H. G. Wells, 
Stopford Brooke, the poet Yeats, etc. One letter is a 
pen picture of an English village and its pastor. Two 
of the letters were evidently written during the return 
voyage. The article relating to “Muaio,'’ besides being 
interesting and instructive, ought to make all lovers 
of Indian music think ‘furiously,’ as the phrase goes 

SAINIK BANGALI [49th Bbnoau Emiment] 
1910-1910. By Subedar M. B. Sinha. M. C. Barker St 
Sons, Ltd, 14, College Square, Cdleutta. Price Re. 1-8. 
Pages IBS. Half-cloth. There are fifteen illuetrotions. 
The printing and general get-up of the book are 
satisfactory. 

This book describes the recruiting, training, achieve- 
fnents and experiences of the 49th Bengali Regiment 
during the last great war, after which it was diriianded. 
The author, who was one of those privates in the 
Regiment who rose to be non-commissioned officers, 
puts in a cogent plea in this attractively written book 
for recruiting Bengalis again and giving them a place 
in the standing army 

Tlie book should be read not only by Bengalis 

■ but also by all those other Indians who are at present 
practically excluded from the army, though they all 
pay taxes for its maintenance and though their f^ow- 
provineials of former generations fought as privates 
and officens in the Indian army. 

D. 

SANGIT SAMGRAHA : Sdection made by Swami 
Couriehviaranandtt and Svxmi Tedananda. P^lMed 
by Swatni Jyotirupanaada, Rantkriahna Mismdn Vufpa- 
pith, Bttidyaruslh-Deoghar; v>ith an introductum by Sj. 
DiUp Kumar Roy. Pp. 484. Cloth Bound, Gold lei- 
iered. Price Re. t-tt only. 

R is a ooileetion of the cboioest songs from the 
- oompoaitiong of more than a hundred different hupired 


songsteni. Music in this country has a place da life. 
It does not o^y evoke emotionalism. It is a finw Wi^ 
of moving spirituality. Plato has banished some form 
of music from the ideal slate, but in India muide hss 
been essentially associated wi^ spirituality, for it hs* 
been possible for her to conceive the subtle sound cur¬ 
rents which can pla;y upon the delicate fibres of our 
being opening the higher reaches of oonsoiousnem be¬ 
yond the imageries even erf poetiy. Rabindranath places 
music above poetry, symphony above music. The deli¬ 
cate vibrations of the symphony carry us into the 
otherwise inaccessible subtle heights of being—mudo 
reaches its highest expression in the ethereal waves of 
the symphony which ultimately pass on to the Mysteiy 
of Silence. The finest music lakes its expression through 
the rhythm and cadence of Mantras which has its 
origin, according to the Hindu Mysticism in Fh^yanti 
and Para Vak. 

Seen thiswise, a wide distribution of such collec¬ 
tion of songs is desirable, as it presents before the 
render, not only fine imageries, but subtle expressions 
of delicate feelings set in the harmony and cadence of 
sounds. The inspired feelings have their natural expres¬ 
sion in the rhythm of music. Music is the natural 
outlet of our d«>pest thoughts. 

This collection acquaints us with the richness of 
thought and spirit. The oollcotion includes varieties 
of songs. The book opens with the Vedio-mantra and 
ends with national songs; Besides it contains songs on 
Gods, Goddesses, inspired spiritual teachers and pre¬ 
ceptors, and on the Supreme High. 

The book presents a festivity of sonjp, old and new. 
Some of them are really inspiring cvea as poems. A 
list of best compositions on the wake of the neo- 
revival of the national and the spiritual life in Bengal 
finds its place in the book. Some of the compositions 
of Vivekananda, Rabindranath, Rajanifcsnta Sen, 
Nishikanta are sure to be enjoyed. 

Another good feature of the book is that it avoids 
all racialism and collects songs from all devotional sects, 
including Christianity and Buddhism. This is in accord 
with the Catholic spirit of the Ramkrishna Misstm. 
The book opens with an instructive introduction from 
the pen of Dilip Kumar Roy and the review may be 
clos^ with his pregnant sentence, ‘this book contains 
flowers of variegated colouis, and if their scent is not 
always subtle and delicate, still it is certam that their 
j’oyousness emanates from His blessings who is 
being of beings, the mind of minds, the voice of voices, 
the vital breath of breaths, the eye of the eyes,’ 

This book will be welcome by all 

Markhdiu Nath Sahkah 

ABALYA TAPASWINI BANGALI MAYE : By 
Sm. Surafa Devi Published by the Sreegooroo Lib¬ 
rary, $04, ComutalUs Street, Calcutta Pp, S4-4-tS4. 
Pnee Re. 1-8 only. 

The biography of a saintly character is always 
inspiring. Simnyasini Gouri Puri Devi, better known 
as Mother Gouri. was a disciple of Sri Ramakrisfana 
Psramahamsa. Devoted to Brahmacharya from her early 
youth, she dedicated her life to God and to the welfare 
of the people of her country. In later life she establish¬ 
ed the “ Saradeswari Adiram ’’—an educational institu¬ 
tion for women and home for helpless IDndu girls. 
The authoress, a disciple of Gouri Pluri Matsjee, during 
the course of hn' long stay srith her, mthered, iram 
her talks and from other sources, materials for thu bio- 
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psphy.' Tlie detaila of hnr nintly life end mdhana sie 
moorporeted ia tilie book. The ityle is lucid, the get- 
ep end printing good and the book w profusely 
illustrated. 

S. 


MARATHI 

SMEm-STHAL : edited by V. N. Deihpande. 
Publiehed by the Saratwati Prakatan, Jeotamol, Berar. 

This book is u important addition to the published 
Mebanubhav literature of old Marathi. It gives 
tfimpses cS the prose style of the 14th century Marathi, 
also throws valuable light on the contemporary 
literature and society. The editing has been done very 
ably, with notes and index. 

C. V. Arra 


HINDI 

JIWAN JYOTI: By Pandit Chamupati, MA. 
edited by Swami Vedammda (Dayananda) Teerth, 
PubUthed by the editor at Ouru Dutt Bhavan, Lahore. 
Price Be. IS, 

The book (a postiiumous publication) consists of 
individual commentaries, in fact sermons, on the man¬ 
tras of tbe Agniparva of Samveda. The writer was a 
well-known Arya Samajist scholar and miseionary. 
Therefore the religious sentiment predominates, so 
much SQ that sometimes no vital connection between 
the msntrn and the commentary is discernible. Yet, 
there is sincerity, ind even poetry, in the author's words. 

AFIARAJITA: By Anchal. (With an introduc¬ 
tion by NandadiMare Vajpeyi). PubHehed by Chhatra- 
Bithan Puttahmala, Dardyunj, Allahabad. Price Be. t. 

1108 is a collection of the author's recent poems. 
Hey are all worth reading; and some, for instance 
Pravasagan, Kiran, Bhulana-na-mujh-ku-priyatam, 
deserve special mention. Bestiessness and passion are 
prominent traits in Anchal's poetry and these qualities 
are made imprenive by bis sinocrity. Tbe poet has 
also made some welcome experiments wHb langu^ 
and form. Nevertheless, a lamentable lack of restrain^ 
and a failure to make his metaphors speak, have forced 
a sense of futility on his lyrics. 

JATIBHED-KA-UCHCHED: By Dr. B. B. 
Ambedhar, MA, Ph.D, D3c. PubUehed by Jat-Pat 
Torak Mended, Lahore. Price At. i. 

Here is an address which Dr. Ambedkar, the famous 
reformist leader, intended to deliver from the presiden¬ 
tial chair of the Jat-Ht-Tmak-Mandal Conference m 
ISM. The Mandal has done well to publish it. After 
ai^ysing tbe poUtical and social aspects of the country 
in a very concrete manner the author argues that a 
static attitude towards social problems in the hope that 
thmi had better be tackled after achieving Swaraj, is 
fraucht with grave dangers. 

Bauuj Baairi 


CUARATI 

ORAM MATA ANE BUAN KAYYO t edited 
I N. J. Trivedi, MA. Pabiitked by JUmJai AnumlM 
isMs, AAmadobod and Boetbay. Printed at the Nw- 


prabhat Printing Press, Ahmedabad. (1988). Thieb 
Card Board. Pp. 179. Price At. 13 with a coloured 
likeneet o] Kcdapi. 

Suisinhji, the Thakore Saheb of Lathi, who ^ed 
young at the age of twenty-eix years, wrote under \he 
poetic name of "Ka&pi.” The present book presents 
a well-selected collection of his poems, edited with notes 
by Mr. Trivedi. He has contributed a short but in¬ 
formative sketch of the Prince’s life—domestic and 
literary. Kalapi’s namj has long since been inscribed 
on the roll of tbe best poets of Gujarat, so nothing re- 

S uires to be said on that point. Mr. Trivedi has edited' 
le book with great care and literary acumen. 

SAMVADO^: By the late Vyometk Chandra 
Pathakji, MA., LLJ3. Edited by hit wife and printed' 
at the Surat City Printin'g Press, Surat. (1938), Cloth 
Cover. Pp. 103. Price Be. 1. 

The humor of these dialogues is a piece with 
Vehemi (the sui^icious due). It has here assumed the 
form of dialogues, some of which have been acted. 
They fumish also pleasant light reading as .some of 
our social customs are saroastically bandied here. 

YOGI KON 7 ; By Shriyul Divyanand. Printed 
at the Navprabhat Printing Press, Ahmedabad. (1938). 
Cloth Cover. Pp. 171. Price Be. 1-4. 

In this drama the writer has tried to paint pictures 
of the different emotions and responses of the human- 
heart, the feelings of a loving wife, of a devoted hus¬ 
band, the chastity of woman, ungratefulness of a 
friend, disappointments of a newly married couple and 
many such sentiments and at the end the question is 
put, who is the Yogi out of all these ? It is an intri¬ 
guing question well presented. 

SUV AS CHANDRA : By ShnmaH Vshadevi Doled. 
Printed at the Surya Prakath Printirtg Press, Ahmeda¬ 
bad. (1939). Cloth cover. Pp. 318. Price Bt. 3S. 

Sarat Chandra Chatterji’s Bengali novel, Vipradat,. 
is translated into Gujarati under this name. As the 
ascetic like Vipradas' scent (Suvas) hovers around the 
plot the lady translator has given her book this name. 
The translator’s mother-tongue being Bengali and not 
Gujarati, she has grasped the full spirit of the original 
text and reproduce it ably well in Gujarati. 

PATANOPURAN: By "kirahl Baedcdat Kapadia. 
Printed at ike Pmtap Printing Press, Surat. (1938). 
lUuitrated Paper Cover, Pp. 65. Price As. 10. 

In Gujarat Surat is mad after riie sport of kite- 
(Patang) flying and Mr. Kapadia, a native of the place, 
has brought together in this book ev^thing about Kite- 
and Kite-flying and given it the dignified name of a 
Puran, ie., a tale received by a Rii^. It is the first 
work of its kind in Gujarati and shows an amount of 
ungrudging lidior and research on a subject dear to the- 
heart (A a sport-loving Surati. 

MHAM JIVAN SMRITI TATHA NANDH- 
POTHI: PubUthed by Dr. Mrt. Puthpalata B. Pemdya. 
Printed at the Aditya Printing Prem, Ahmedabad. 
(1^). TISek Card Board. P>. *98. Price ils. *, 
The late Mrs. Kanobehea Dave, the mother of 
Dr. Mrs. Pudipalata, died in the prime of her life but 
even then riie had by her fiteraty writings made hmselT 
known as a thom^tiid writer. Her antbbiogniphy and* 
diny, wUch ore reproduced; in this bode fnrmeti very 
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linstnictive reading and embody thoughts of far reach- 
in| importance. The dau^ter has indeed do{ie her 
duty by her mother well in thus preserving her good 
■work. 

PRACHIN BHARAT VAR8 HA, Pabt iV : By 
Dr. Tribhovandat L. Shah, Baroda. Printed at the 
Adilya Printing Pfees, Ahmedabad. U9S8). Cloth 
bound Pp. S84+SS Price Re. 6. 

Part rV of this voluminous york is of a piece with 
its predecessors, so far as research and sifting of 
materials is concerned. The writer's conchvgons are 
still being controverted and he has tried to answer some 
of his critics in this volume. It is taken up with the 
Chedi, Qardbhil and Kushan dynastieg. Illustrations, 
Maps, Indexes, are provided to help the studMit. 
Whether historical veracity established in the end uv 
not from what the compiler states, his affliduity and 
research work cannot but be admired. 

RASKAUMUDI; By Muljibhai P. Shah. Panted 
at the Atmaram Printing Press, Baroda. (1S38). Thi'-k 
Card Board. Pp. JOO. Price Re. i. 

Mr. Shah has specialised himself in writing Ras 
son^, which have proved popular. The book under 
notice contains fifty one songs, on various topics, in¬ 
cluding such subjects as village life, dream fairies, etc. 
The preface which traces the history of Garbas is well 
written. 

K. M. J. 


HIND 8VARAJ— -Pabt I : By levarlal Bimobala. 
Deshbandhu Karyyalay. ISO, KelapUh, Surat. Price 
As. S. 

A pamphlet of 82 pp. consisting of articles most 
of which bad appeared in the Dethbandhu. It conaders 
marriages between the Indians and the English which 
would promote energy, so essential for our rixugjde. A 
“ wonderful scheme " indeed 1 • 


JAPANANI KELAVANI; Translated -by J. J. 
Modi, BA. Published by the Pustakahy Saha/yak 
Sahakari Mondal, Ltd.. Baroda. Price annos eight imy. 

This was prompted by Sj, Motibhai N. Amin, who 
was interested in the commercial activity of Japan and 
her ^ucational pohoy. “A General Survey of Educa¬ 
tion in Japan ’’ issued by the Government of Japan has 
served as the original of the book. An excellent store¬ 
house for the lay public made accessible in Gujarati. 

KAKANATU KANGO : By Chandrabluii K. Bhatta. 
‘ Chalo vicariye' Karyyolay. ElUs Bridge, Ahmedabad. 
Price annas five and six pies only. 

The stoiy of the exploitation of Congo by Belgiign 
told in a dramatic and highly inter^ng manner. 
Specially suggestive is the illustrated cover. 

FI R. Sen 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

THE BHAGAVAD-GITA on THE LORD’S SONG 
(wrrH THE TEXT lit Dbvanaoabi and an Enqush 
transmtion) ; By Annie Besant. Eleventh EcUtUm. 
Published by O. A. NaUsan & Co., Madras. Price As. i. 

TREATMENT AND PREVENTION OP POBON 
GAS ; Indian M died Assodalion, it, Samvaya Man^ 
sions, Calcutta. Pp. vU+It and chart. Price As. 8, 
HOMEWARD ; By Manuel C. Rodrigues, Bombay. 
Pp. SB. Price Re. 1. 

A book of poems. 


ERRATUM 

The Modem Review for October, 1939, pages 45i'<Kt: 
The price of the book. The Rise and FaU oj Muham¬ 
mad Bin Tughlaq by Dr. Mahdi Husain, Lecturer, Agna 
College and publi^ed by Luzac and Co., 46, Great 
Russel Street, London, W.C.l, ia—European editioia 
Rs. 10 and Indian edition Rs. ^2 or 12sh. only. 


Key to the FVontbpiece 

King Herod ordered a “maesacre of the 
innocents ” after the birth of Jesus, as lie had 
heard that a new King of the Jews was bom. 
The frontispiece (the original k b the Museum 
of San Marco, Florence) shows the of 
Jos^h and Mary wHh the infant Jesus to save 
him from the hands of Herod. 



A VISIT TO BATAS’ 

By Dr. AMIYA CHAKRAVARTY, m.a., DJhil. (Oxon) 


Passing along the unmetalled road with im¬ 
poverished hovels on both sides, our oar at last 
jerked into a glimpse of cool compounds, and 
lows of clear-cut modem buildinp. Frankly, 
I approached Batanagar with some diffidence. 
Efficiency and superior business organisation, 
I knew, would be there; even employment on a 
large scale under humane conditions. But what 
vfas tlie total outcome, from India’s view of 
investment from abroad, not only of huge 
capital but of scientific talent which would buy 
up raw materials, sell them in return at 'high 
commodity prices and, generally speaking, 
confront unorganised Indian industries with 
western technique perfected by organised enter¬ 
prise ? Such questions are fundamental and 
would arise wherever weaker peoples who have 
never had any chance to master modem applied 
science are faced overnight with immeasurably 
superior financial and technical resources with 
whi^ they could not possibly compete. 

As I went, visiting departments which 
hummed with activity, I realised that the 
rhythm of incredibly clever machinery dexter¬ 
ously manipulated bv Indian hands had 
answered the second half of my query. Careful 
questioning and study of facts collected in 
reports have convinced me that Batas have 
opened a new range of industrial possibilities in 
India and are training up a large number of 
our peoples to explore it. Secrecy with regard 
to operations and the employment of regiment¬ 
ed robots for mass-production were not Batas’ 
policy; in fact, tnaians were being sent by 
them to Europe for requisite training and skill¬ 
ed operatives learnt the whole process of shoe- 
manpfacture. They were turning out some 
machinery parte under proper guidance. Indian 
materials were being used for Indian manufac¬ 
ture. Ihe proprietors and workers enjoyed 
partnerdiip in the same indust^ and trained 
initiative is being released in widening circles. 

We know how rapidly the standard of 
shoe-production and the general level of 
courteous, efficient salesmanship and manage¬ 
ment of attractive shoe-shops have gone up; 
even in a city like Calcutta, the effect of Bata’s 
pioneering is unmistakable and beneficent. I 
am not merely referring to emporiums in 
faiffiionable streets but also to sundry shops of 
sandals and slippers in localities that defied a 
comfortable room and a well-lit shop-window. 
We have to tiiank Batas for having penetrated 
basaars without lowoing thtir own standard; 


so far wc had! a choice mainly between haughty 
extortionate foreign shops and the unkempt 
stalls in the market. In remote North-West 
Frontier towns I found Bata shops successfully 
influencing their local rivals. 

Powerful capitalist combines, relentlessly 
buying up human raw material and ruining 
competition are to be resisted, their impact on 
Indian indu^ries would be, especially if they 
were backed by political power, disastrous. But 
Batas could not be accused of aiming at sup¬ 
pression of indigenous enterprise which, in any 
case, they could not achieve. On the contrary, 
they have stimulated'our industries by proving 
how much can be done, here and now, without 
waiting for favourable opportunities. ■ 

Adverse social and economic conditions, 
indeed, have to yield to planned endeavour; 
communal feeling, and anti-social habits can 
hardly flourish in community life run on a co¬ 
operative basis. All-round raising of levels 
makes for healthy adjustments. In the campus, 
club-rooms, playing fields and workers’ build¬ 
ings of Batanagar I sensed an atmosphere of 
friendliness; new residences for the employees 
are being erected and these, when completed, 
will bring different grades of workers and em¬ 
ployers nearer to each other. Indian business 
magnates, one hopes, will emulate Bata’s 
admirable plan; instead of parading smoke- 
belching chimneys and herded slums, factory 
areas can easily become attractive settlements 
and help neighbouring villages. Batas have 
startodl free schools and gymnasiums and are 
adding new ones; we saw a fully equipped 
hospitol and first-aid centre; in the office head¬ 
quarters we were shown how the welfare of 
each individual worker was being followed up^ 
not merely from iJhe productive but the human 
point of view. There is every reason to hope 
that Batanagar will also turn its attention to 
its immediate neighbourhood, for none of us 
can ignore sonal re^onsilnlities when circums¬ 
tances have thrown us into a suburbia where 
poverty and paralysed living seem to cry to an 
unanswering destiny. 

This brings me to my initial question. 
Dividends, I am assoredl, do not flow out of the 
country wiiieh has lately produced them, but 
are made to oirmilate in India. This would im¬ 
prove and extend employment; welfare activi¬ 
ties not restricted to the bnsinesa area have 
already been provided for. 



THAKKAR BAPA-THE FATHER OF THE HARIJANS 

Bk rangildas kapadia 


The twenty-ninth of the current month (of 
November, 1939) offers u# a festive occasion 
when India will be celebrating the Tlst birth¬ 
day of a great Sewak—^the SevMk of the Hari- 
jans and of all the oppressed and down-trodden; 
when thousands all over Intiia will be 
paying their homage to one whose life 
is a life of dedication, a beacon-light 
to 'hundreds of aspirants desiring to serve 
in the social field. On that day Thakkar 
Bapa (a name lovingly given to Sjt. 
AmritlaJ Vithaldas Thakkar by his numerous 
admirers), the Father of the Harijans and the 
poor, completes three score and ten years of his 
useful life and enters upon his seventy first. 
To a few men is given such a long span of life 
and that too a life of such devoted service and 
usefulness. Thakkar Bapa’s work has really 
infused a new life into the dead bones of the 
Bhils—^the aborigines on the borderline of 
Gujarat and the erstwhile untouchables, now 
better know as Harijans. He is really the 
‘‘ priceless Gem of Gujarat ”, as Sardar Patel 
calls him in an appeal to the public to celebrate 
the occasion m a fitting manner. He inspires 
his followers with his own seal and weans them 
fiom the pursuit of selfish ,ends to utter dedi¬ 
cation to a great cause. 

Mahatma Gandhi once wrote of him: 

“I envy liiis ‘Priert of the Untouchnblee.’ We are 
both equal in age but what my physical being craves for, 
Thakkar Bapa’s does not. I was Battering myself on my 
capacity to bear the strain, of travel in Andhra Deah, I 
was somewhat pitying myself also. Meanwhile, I received 
this letter pounding my vanity to atoms. What was my 
jonmey in motor can when compared to his camel-rides 
in the deserts of Sindh ? I cannot exchange any poor 
motor car for Thakkar Bara’s wooden Hodda on Camel 
back... .1 am referring to Ws letter with a view to show 
what true service is. We must take a leaf from Hiakkar 
Bapa’a life-book if we want to prove that Baiu and 
similar other communities are our kith and kin. Thakkar 
Bapa takes delight in living with the disabled tmd the 
destitute; he is not happy when not with them. Wander¬ 
ing hithm and thither is his reqiite, it is t^ worship of 
his Gods, it is his food.” 

I have not the files of Yornig India with me 
and I am giving only a pst from memory of 
what Mahatmaji said. This quotation shows in 
what esteem Mahatmaji holds this untiring 
servant of the people. 

A Salvation Army officer once said, “ I have 

8S-12 


come across two great men in Gujarat, one 
Mahatma Gandhi and the other, Mr. A. V. 
Thakkar”. Those who have been the happy 
witnesses of the commendable work being done 
for the uplift of the Bhils and other aborigmes 
of Gujarat will readily fall in with this opinion. 

Leaving aside Mahatma Gandhi, there is 
hardly anyone in Gujarat today whose inces¬ 
sant services, whose ever-smiling countenance 
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are ever so familiar to the educated and the 
illiterate, to the city-folks and the rustic alike 
as those of Thakkar Bapa. 

^ven decades ago, he was born in a Lohana 
family in the year 1869. The boy Amritlal had 
his schooling in Bhavnagar. He had his hi^er 
education also in the Samaldas College at 
Bhavnagar. 
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Amritlal was sent to an Bn^neering 
College for his training as an Engineer. He 
passed his examination in the year 1892-93, and 
served as an Enpneer in some Kathiawar stat®, 
on Uganda Raihvay in Africa and J. P. Rail¬ 
way in Kathiawar till 1914. He was drawing 
a fat salary—even in the Bombay Municipal 
service as a Road Engineer. But young Tha^ar 
had no desire for power or position, for silver 
or gold. Many stories are current of his spirit 
of sacrifice while in the service of the Bombay 
Municipality. He always delightodi in living a 
pohr man’s life rather than foiling in wealth. 
Wlien he returned home from Uganda in Africa, 
he is said to have had hardly sufficient funds 
for a return passage. 

A Gujarati and particularly a Kathiawar! 
is known for his business acumen. But the life 
of this servant of mankind provides a contra¬ 
diction to this universal belief. While in 
service with the Bombay Municipality, Thakkar 
won the hearts of all those who came in contact 
wi^ him by his sincerity and by his readiness 
to be serviceable to all rotmd him. His services 
to the untouchables and Mahars in the service 
under him then are highly praised even to this 
day and are fondly remembered. 

Has service-loving soul was evidently not 
satisfied with this random service, it was crav¬ 
ing for incessant work in higher fields. The call 
at last came,—it was a higher call. The 
letter he addressed to his brothers on his join¬ 
ing the Servant of India Society was touching 
and gives a glimpse of the great servant in the 
making. He said, “ I have resigned from 
service to join the Servants of India Society and 
in doing so, I have respemded to the call of 
conscience”. His gospel of service is set out 
in tile following words ; 

“It is my considered oidnion that India needs such 
social '.ratines ss would be prepaied to give their life to 
the cause. Welfsre woilc cannot he efficiently carried on 
by people ’sdio desire to do it in their leisure hours or at 
their convenience. Our country cannot make any marked 
progress unless life-workers are coming forth. Sincere 
woikers would not have to face monetary difficulties. For 
the strings of the purses of the rich are atwaya untied for 
them. People heap money at the feet of a person like 
Cokhale, it is only sincere workers that he does not get 
in suSeient numhias.’’ 

It was during his early years of service in 
Bombay that he helped the late Vithalbahi 
Patel in framing his Bill for Primary and Com¬ 
pulsory Education. Thakkar Bapa’e arduous 
labours in collecting material, facts and figures 
for Sjt. Vithalbahi Patel went a great way to 
^ure the successful passage of that Bill in tiie 
' tfiA Bmnbay Legislative Council. He proved 


an ardent educationist; and as such evinced a 
keen interest in the educational progress of the 
province. 

Bhil Seva Mandal, an association started 
with the object of ameliorating the condition 
of the aborigines of Panoh Mahals socially, eco¬ 
nomically and politically, is a living monument 
to Sjt. Thakkar. He is the foremost amongst 
workers who set themselves to work amongst 
the Raniparaj and the Bhils. He has gathered 
around him a band of selfliess workers ■whose 
spirit of sacrifice and service can compare only 
with their love and adoration for this “Father 
of the Bhils”. In the desolate and barren 
plains of Panch Mahals, he has brought into 
being by his magic touch a net-work of Ashrams, 
schools and boarding houses, and dispensaries 
where huradlreds of Bhil children receive their 
education, and thousands of adults get tiieir 
medical needs. The workers of the Bhil Seva 
Mandal have suffered untold hardships. They 
have turned the illiterate Bhils into a clean, 
tidy race that now go round with their heads 
erect and readily help these workers in the task 
of their social and economic redemption. Once 
soaked in liquor, these Bhils have now gone 
‘ dry ’ as a result of the patient efforts of 
Thakkar Bapa and his co-workers. 

It was in 1^1-23 that the Panch Mahals 
was faced with a dire famine rava^ng the 
whole district. The cry of distress of the Bhils 
reached Thakkar in Bombay and Thakkar 
made up his mind. His place was not in 
Bombay but amongst the starving Bhils. 
Messrs. Indulal Yagnik and Sukhdev Trivedi 
had already started relief work when Thakkar 
reached there. He was much moved by the 
horrible sights he witnessed. This was a turn¬ 
ing point in his life. He made tiie decision of 
his life. The credit for starting what is now 
a magnificent structure known as Bhil Seva 
Mandal goes to these two enthusiasts, Yagnik 
and Trivedi, though Thakkar reared up the 
infant given in his charge to a healthy, full- 
grown manhood. It is now a great “ temple of 
Service”, the magnificence of which cannot be 
measured in terms of rupees, annas and pies. 
Tliese masses have an abiding confidence in 
Thakkar Bapa, whose one confident belief is 
that no good work ever suffere for want' of 
funds. 

The tattered, dilapidated hut—a place 
hardly fit for the habitation of animals, much 
less for human habitation, shown to me as the 
birth-place of this grand organisation, is still 
before my eyM. A Thakkar or an Indulal 
alone can have the fortitude and patiotce to 
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pass months in a hovel like this frequented by 
deadly ecrpente and scorpions, • 

What is the key to Ihakkar Bapa’s success? 
Like Gandhiji Thakkar is a strict disciplina¬ 
rian and a hard task-master. He exacts work 
from people who surround him ‘rather merci¬ 
lessly’, but then he himself works as hard as 
any of them. While merciless in the exaction 
of work, he has an' abofinding love for his 
adherents. I have never known Bapa losing 
his temper or getting cross with these workers 
even when he is given cause for greatest provoca¬ 
tion. He has no family ties—^hfe world is the 
world of his workers whom he loves with the 
love of a father. That is then the key to his 
success. 

Sjt. Thakkar, though essentially a social 
and welfare worker, does not run away from 
‘hazardous’ politics. I recall to my mind an 
incident in those early years. Like the Bhils of 
the Panch Mahals, the Kaliparaj in Surat 
District now known as Raniparaj, a new 
nomenclature given them by Mahatma Gandhi, 
meaning the inhabitants of the jungle—^were 
suffering from similar disabilities. They were 
more or less ‘ serfs ’ absolutely in the grip of 
money-lenders and Zamindlars. A few workers 
in Navsari organised an association for the up¬ 
lift of this community. During the years 
1921-23 splendid work of social amelioration 
was done amongst these abori^nee. Dr. Sumant 
Mehta being the guiding spirit. They were 
addicted to drink, and their hard-earned money 
flowed into the coffers of the Baroda State. 
This axMiction meant for Baroda an excise 
revenue to the tune of two millions. Raniparaj 
going ‘dry’ meant a serious cut on this fat 
revenue. The Baroda officialdom was touched 
to the quick and the Collector of the 
IHstrict, got panicky? The situation reached 
its climax when the head of the Baroda bureau¬ 
cracy, acting on the advice of his ‘ man on 
spot ’ passed orders banning meetings in the 
area even for such innocent purpose as temper¬ 
ance work. Thakkar, as was to be expected, 
had thrown himself whole-heartedly into this 
work. Official stupidity at times comes to tte 
succour of the people and in this case it paved 
the way for the workers. We in the executive 
Committee of the Kaliparaj Mandal of which 
Thakkar and Dr. Sumant were the two moving 
spirits resolved to ‘civilly resist! the ban. 
Thakkar Bapa was sure of his ground and to set 
all doubts at rest he moved the resolution him¬ 
self. The Baroda official stiffness ultimately 
relaxed, the Collector was tiansferred and tlm 
ban was withdrawn. 


Thakkar Bapa, thoi^ drowned in Social 
work, is no less a political enthusiast. When 
the call of his motherland came, he agreed to 
preside over the Mahuva session of the 
Bhavnagar Praja Parishad and the Porbundar 
session of the Kathiawar Rajkiya Parishad. He 
also had a hand in the formation of what is 
now an All-India organisation, the All-India 
States’ People’s Conference, and ever evinces a 
keen interest in its work. 

He always tries to keep pace with the times. 
In 1930 when the country launched upon Jbhe 
memorable Satyagraha empaign, Bapa was 
naturally not at ease in his work. His heart 
was with the Congress. What about the Bhil 
Seva Mandal, was the one question facing 
him. Most of his workers had left him to court 
imprisonment. Meanwhile, once when he was 
watching from a distance picketing in Dohad, 
he was arrested. Mr. Dteodhar, the President 
of the Servant of India ^ciety, ran to Dohad 
to persuade Thakkar Bapa to put up a legal 
defence. But ‘ no ’, said Thakkar, “ that is not 
the Congress creed”. He would not defend 
himself and became an august prisoner of the 
Sabarmati Prison in company with hundreds of 
his compatriots. , 

Thakkar Bapa has many things in common 
with Gandhiji. I am conscious that Bapa would 
be cross with me for thus bracketting him with 
the ‘ greatest living man of the world ’. 
Mahatmaji once said that if he had not been 
dragged into politics, he would have devoted 
himself solely to the service of the Harijans. 
And true, if left to himself, he would have been 
engaged in what Thakkar Bapa in his stead is 
doing today. Both of them possess a rare in¬ 
sight—the traditional insight of a Kathiawari 
—^into things. Both of them have sat at the 
feet of and derived their inspiration from the 
same Guru, the late Mr. Gokhale, an embodi¬ 
ment of service. Both of them have immense 
love for children who gather round them just 
as they would roundl ^eir parents, with joy. 
And I would not e^ose myself to ridicule by 
hazarding a comparison between Thakkar Bapa 
and Mabatinaji. I am simply trying to mention 
some points of similarity between the two, the 
qualities that are requir^ of men who desire to 
raise the fallen and the down-trodden. Their 
world is the world of these unhappy people, 
the world of the poor and the disdained. 

Thakkar Bapa’s work of abiding value was 
also the famine and flood relief in Muttra and 
Orissa. When Otissa was overtaken by devas¬ 
tating floods, Thakkar Baps organised relief 
work whiifli was perfect to a pdnt. His services 
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are lovingly remembered in that province even 
to this day. In 1918-19 he undertook the onerous 
task of supplying clothing and grain to the 
labourers in distrees of the Tata Steel Works 
at Jamshedpur. 

Thakkar Bapa played a dominant roll in 
framing what is now known as the Poona Part. 

Of the Poona Pact was born the All-India 
Harijan ^vak Sangh. Thakkar Bapa readily 
undertook to organise it and place himself 
entirely at its disposal He practically severed 
hiB connection with the Bhi][ Seva Mandal 
leaving the young shoulders of his trusted 
lieutenant, Shrikant, to bear the burden—though 
his remains still the guiding hand and directing 
brain,—and devoted himself since then entirely 
to the service of the Harijans. In doing so, he 
has known no rest, he has travelled far and 
wide over the vast country to serve those whom 
others disdain to serve. He has laboured over 
preparations of valuable schemes for Harijan 
uplift, placed before the Congress Governments 
of U. P., C. P., Orissa and Bihar, and was 
invited by some of those governments to serve 
on various committees appointed by them. 

When back from his Behar earthquake 
relief work, Thakkar Bapa had an attack of 
rheumilic fever.- He was afraid it was the end 
of his career of service. A feeling of nervous 
despondency had crept on him and he wrote to 
his colleagues and co-workers to annoimoe his 
determination to retire from active life and do 


what little he could in a quiet comer. But that 
despondency was not to last long. The Harijan 
work has rejuvenated him. He feels younger 
than most of us his juniors by years. 

Thakkar Bapa is a man of very simple 
habits and unassuming manners. Clad! in snow- 
white Khaddar, with a short dhdti and a long 
coat, with grey hairs covered by a Gandhi cap, 
almost looking like a rustic, he is yet 
a personality that inspires awe and demands 
our respect. 

Thakkar Bapa is a wonderful organiser. 
He is particular about the minutest details and 
does not brook even the slightest disorder or 
inaccuracy. He accounts for every minute of 
his time. His diaries make a very instructive 
reading and are a mine of useful information. 
Ho had once in his earlier years to superintend 
a boarding house. On entering the house he 
found dirt lying about here and there. He 
qmetly picked it up himself and threw it out. 
Tliis seemingly insignificant act of his was 
enough to put the inmates to shame. It was a 
mute object-lesson and the hostel ever since was 
kept very clean. Sudh then is Thakkar Bapa. 

Let us pray that the Almi^ty may give 
him a furftier span of thirty years more to serve 
the poor and the distressed, the forsaken and 
the neglected, so that we may celebrate his 
century—^though he wrote to me in a letter to 
say, “No, I do not wish it”. 

November 18th, 1939. 









H. M. PERCrVAL 

A GUmpie of a Great Ufe 

By S. N. DUTT. M.A.. B.L. 


■"To us personally more ■weighty perhaps . . . 
is your proverbial love for your pupils. To 
many this may seem to be of minor importance, 
but to us, sensitive Bengalis, thfti is every¬ 
thing. We crave for gentle treatment, we 
crave for sympathetic assurances, and those 
who give us these have us at their service ...” 
—with these words Dr. Syama Prasad 
Mookerjee once paid a striking tribute to the 
great teacher of his great father—Professor 
Harrington Hugh Melville Percival of reverodi 
memory, whose death anniversary falls on the 
fifteenth of November. 

The present generation of the Bengali 
youth know but little of this distinguished 
teacher, eminent educationist, and scholar of 
international renown at whose sacred feet had 
gathered for learning and enlightenment a 
galaxy of young men during the thirty years 
(1880—1911) of his intimate connection with 
the Presidency College, Calcutta. He was 
neither a European nor an Englishman but his 
fame as a writer of English and an editor of 
works of the neatest English authors is second 
to none in tTiis or any other country. The 
late professor was a native of Chittagong, an 
intellectual giant of encyclopaedic knowledge 
in every branch of art, literature and science ; 
like a meteor he rose high from the far-flung 
firmament of this eastern frontier covering in 
later years with hi^ intellectual effulgence 
and creative personality a very wide range of 
his numerous pupils who have since become 
the pillars of Modem Bengal. 

Born of Anglo-Indian parents on the 
25th January, 1855, on Braddon Hills at 
Chittagong, Percival received his early educa¬ 
tion in his native town. He won laurels in 
almost all examinations right from the begin¬ 
ning of his student life, and proceeded to the 
United Kingdom with the much-coveted 
Gilchrist Scholarship joining the University 
College, London, in 1873. Here up to the year 
1879 he hadi a most remarkable career—^he was 
in the Honours diviuon at Matriculation, had 
Honours in Latin and English for the B.A. 
degree, and Honours in Classics and French at 
the second examination. He was second in 


order of merit in M. A. Examination in 
Classics. Percival was a keen student of 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic, attended 
classes in Zoolopr, Geology, Botany and 
History, and obtained a certificate of merit 
from the Faculty of Medicine. He bad been 
also in the Third Humanity Class, classes in 
Natural Histoy, Moral Philosophy, Greek 
language and literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. His academic dietinction which 
had hardly been equalled by any Indian up to 
that date or even afterwards simply amaaed 
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distki^ished Professors like Henry Motley, 
Blackie, Robertson, Cassel, Wayte, and others 
—all well-kno-wn teachers who wrote in glow¬ 
ing terms of this pupil. 

Percival returned to India fully equipped 
with his academic attainments, and joined the 
Presidency College on the 19th January, 1880, 
as a professor of fikiglish, and on his own merits 
he was soon appointed in the Indian Fil tT n fftiqn 
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Service. For over thirty years at a stretch, 
Peroival continued to be one of the foremost 
and most popular professor in the preniier 
college of the province becoming its acting 
Principal in the year of his retirement (1911) 
wielding all the while an extraorcMnary sway 
with his severe integrity of life and character. 
He was a savant indeed I 

A great classical scholar, Perdval was a 
master equally of Latin, Greek and English 
language. Of his profound scholarship it has 
been said; 

“Id bia momeDts of leisure, he used to talk (to 
itudeota) about the trangnil wisdom of Hiucydides, die 
prioelesa epigrams of Tacitus, and the stories of Herodo¬ 
tus that surpassed all fairy tales and yet were strangely 
and exquisitely true, and the systems of Plato and Aris¬ 
totle which gave the finest mental training to any one. 
He knew French very well, and he had a working acquain¬ 
tance with German. He was a great lover of Goethe. 

But his first and best love was Shakespeare.Percival 

drew upon the cumulative resources of a vocabulary at 
once varied, cogent and precise. Those of ns who sat at 
Mr. Perr val’s feet can never forget the inspiration of his 
teaching and with them it will remain for all time to 
come as an abiding experience once enjoyed hut never 
to be repeated." (Sir C. C. Ghosei’s presidential address 
at the unveiling cm'emony of Prof. Percival’s portrait at 
the Presidency Ctdlege, Jan. 15, 1932). 

The vereatility of his intellect and broad¬ 
ness of vision swept far horisons. Almost 
simultaneously he was seen contributing articles 
on or discussing abstruse subjects like inter- 

g retation of Tibetan words, evolution of Hindu 
lusic, Bimetallism, position of Manufacturing 
Industries in India, and such others. He was 
enga^ in the verification of the dates of 
the inscriptions for Memorial Tablets at the 
Government request, he advised on a correct 
Geography for Indian students, and he was also 
regarded as a living authority in his time on 
Indian History, as the late veteran Harinath 
Dey^ once remarkod. The then Director- 
General of Education in India introduced 
Percival as an autiiority on Indian History to 
the Intelligence Branch of tbe Military 
Department for which he corrected the intro- 
iductory to the Indian History for General 
Information Book for the young officers coming 
to India. More remarkable was his rich con¬ 
tribution of Anglo-Indian vocabulary to the 
" Standard Dictiona^ " of America as one of 
the most learned editors of this famous work. 


Of his illustrious library of books Percival 
made a gift to the Punjab University forming 
what has been labelled the “Percival Collec¬ 
tion.” This is a historic addition to the 
University Library at Lahore. He faithfully 
served the Calcutta University in different 
branches of its administration and examina¬ 
tions for years together, and even while in 
London he represented the University in the 
Congress of Universities of the British Empire 
held there in 1926, and ihe next year in. the 
Triennial Conference on Imperial Education 
convened the League of the Empire. 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who regarded 
Professor Percival as foremost among the 
teachers of his youth, naturally urged upon the 
old master, shortly after inauguration of the 
Post-Graduate Classes in the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity, to return to India and take up a consider¬ 
able portion of the M.A. course in English for 
which he was the only worthy scholar. The 
old man, however, hau not stirred out of his 
retirement possibly owing to reasons of health. 

Percival was an idol of his pupils. On his 
abiding love and affection for his pupils, the 
following extract from his letter (written to 
Prof. P. C. Ghose in September, 1931) would 
be an interesting reading; 

“ Twenty years more or less have gone since I saw.... 
my old pupils, with the eyes oi the body; but this length 
of time and these 7,000 miles of disttmee have not pre¬ 
vented my seeing them in my mind’s eyes, whenever some¬ 
thing brought to memory College days, and one or other 
of them; and this led from one to another and to others, 
and to thoughts of the great bond riiat keeps together, 
through long time and long distanoe, a teacher who has 
done his best, and pupils who felt tlut he had done so.’' 

Even up to the last days of his life he had 
been regularly replying to hundreds of queries 
on literature and art eoming from his beloved 
ex-pupils scattered over the country in different 
walks of life. The divine love for his boys 
swayed him till the end of his life. It was 
amidst the sweet frolics of Mullers children of 
the Ladbroke Gardens that Phifessor Percival 
quietly passed away in the early hours on 
November fifteenth, IWl. Almost the last 
words that he uttered before the bri^t lips 
closed for ever were— 

“ 0 Bless the Darlings 1 ” 

November 10, 1939. 




COMMENT AND CRIIIOSM 


Plight of IniiiaiM in Ceylon 

An article appearing in tire October issue of The 
itodem Review, on the of Indians in Ceylon 

)y Dr. Nats Rajan, Director of the Political Infoi- 
nation Bureau at Delhi, has caused me a good deal 
>f surprise and pain; suiprise because of the complete 
ack of a correct appreciation of the Ceylonese point 
)t view even by one from whom such an appreciation 
^uld have been expected as a matter bf course and 
lorrow because of the violent tone of the article and 
the contempt with which Ceylon is referred to as “this 
'petty island”—a tone little calculated to promote good 
jtfeehng between Ceylon and India. 

llianks to the work done by Fjolak, Lokamanya 
I Tilak and Mahatmaji the treatment afforded to Indians 
1 in South Africa was widely published and even at that 
time shocked the whole civihzed world and created 
amongst us a feeling of profound sympathy for the 
Indians in South Africa, Ever since then South 
Africa has been associated, not only in the minds of 
Indians but also in our own, with the worst type of 
racial consciousness and discrimination. To compare 
the attitude adoptod by Ceylon in what has been 
called its ‘“policy of Repatriation” with that of South 
Africa is therefore unjust to Ceylon, unwarranted by 
the facts of the case and mischievous in that it is 
bound to create among Indians, an unnecessary feeling 
.of hostility towards Ceylon. 

I entirely agree with Dr. Nata Rajan when he 
says that the repatriation of so many Indians or 
“voluntary retirement” as it is called in Ceylon is 
harsh and unfair to the Indians and that a policy of 
gradual substitution could have been adop^ with 
greater mutual advantages. But to say that this 
measure was intended as an insult or to injure the 
self-respect and national honour of a great nation is 
unjust. Ihe truth is that it was nothing more than 
a pawn in the hands of politicians used for their own 
personal profit. Indian readers must know that the 
masses in Ceylon are politically uneducated and there¬ 
fore easily swayed by some petty slogan or catchword 
without their attempting tef think out its consequences. 

On the other hand, I find it extremely difficult to 
see how Dr. Nata Rajan could have been wrongly in¬ 
formed on so many important particulars. For in¬ 
stance, he says that toe C^lon Government is prepared 
to spend Rs. 240,001100 on its repatriation policy, 
whereas toe Ceylon State Council has voted only 
Bs. 5,00400. li^ile admitting that a sum of 
Rs. 5,00,000 is extremely large mhea compared with the 
annu^ revenue of Ceylon, one must admit, however, 
that there is a vast difference between 5 lakhs and 
26 millions. 

To prove that immigration does not bring about 
unemployment Dr. Nata Rajan quotes Mr. Norman 
Angell who says that the employment of A tends to 
create empli^ent for B, in order to satisfy toe needs 
oS A. This is a smind ipd proved economic fact. But 
let us cany toe argument one step furtoer and reach 
its logical oonolnsion. If A be toe number ef bouk 
natioiialB employed, B the nationals who are employed 
in ati^ring toe needs of A and C toe nnoito ct 


nationals who are unemployed, then if we substitute C 
for A all our nationals will be employed, while a number 
of non-nationals will be unemployed. Obviously these 
have to be assisted back to the country of their origin 
in order that they might not be a burden to the coun¬ 
try. This is exactly what is happening in Ceylon and 
we are merely claimmg the right to care for our nation¬ 
als first and then for others. Indians who have been 
fighting for so long for toe right of self-determinatioia, 
cannot deny this right to Ceylon. However, as I said 
before the method of giving expression to this right 
could have been more just. 

Dr. Nata Rajan also claims that the franchise has 
been denied to Indians in Ceylon. All those who have 
been in residence in the country for more than five 
years have the right to vote and Indians in Ceylon 
have exercised this right to very good purpose; so much 
so that in the Ceylon State Council today are two 
elected Indian Members. In the first elected State 
Council under toe Donoughmore Constitution there was 
an Indian as a Minister of State. Now, all the Minis¬ 
ters are Sinhalese and not only Indians but also the 
Ceylon Tamils have no representative on toe Board 
of Ministers. This is due to the fact that the Sinhalese 
in the words of the Honble Mr, D. B, Jayatilaka, 
the Minister for Home Affairs, “were determined to 
show toe Donoughmore CommifiBionors that' they 
could form a Pan-Sinhalese Ministry" ■ Whatever* may 
be Aid against this policy it cannot be regarded as 
discriminating against toe Indians alone, Indians too 
have not been deprived of the Municipal Franchise 
and the Deputy Mayor of Colombo is an Indian who 
was elected against a Sinhalese rival by a Council 
consisting of a majority of Sinhalese. 

Estate labour, both Indian and Ceylonese, has been 
excluded from the Village Tribunals. But the Village 
Tribunals are organizations particularly designed to 
conduct the affairs of a village, settle minor disputes 
and to take such measures as are necessaiy for the 
general improvement of toe village. An Indian settled 
or living in whatever capacity m any village poBsesses 
the same rights as any other Ceylonese. It is only 
estate labour that is deprived of thni right because th^ 
are recognised as belonjpng to a separate econcmiis and 
social unit of the estate. 

As further evidence of disoriminatiny measures 
against Indians Dr. Natarajan states that the rice mere 
chants have been compelled to hold large stocks of 
rice in reserve without any compensation being paid 
to them for deterioration of quaW and loss due to 
fluctuations of price. Tliis a obviouribi untrue. The 
importers are bmng paid 50 cents per bag to cover 
any loss toat might accrue to them as a result of this 
measure which hca been necessitated by war conditions. 
It is unfortunate toat all toe rice merchants happen to 
be Indians thus enabUng Dr. Nata Rsjaa to exploit a 
perfectly innocent measure taken to safeguara the 
pec^le of Ceylon. As for the other discriminatory 
measures I do not need to say toat none of them are 
discriminatory and were not intended to injure the 
pride and national honour of India and we can only 
hope that Mother India will not attempt ^to injure ours. 
Boto Indians and Ceylonese are flviug m perfect bar- 
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juony m Oylon with an amount of mutual respect 
and reodgaition of each other’s greatness, necessary for 
the establishment of relations. 

Pandit Nehru’s stirring; farewell message is still 
ringing in our ears. Thinkuig people in Ceylon realise 
that our destiny lies not with the Brithdi Empire but 
with India, and we can envisage a time when Ceylon 
will be a free and independent member of a free and 
independent Federated States of India. When Pandit 
Nehru visited Ceylon certain reactionaries accused him 
of usinp: the “big stick.” No one can associate the 
“big stick” or for that matter any other stick, with a 
character of such outstanding nobility and meekness 
as Nehrujee. But Dr. Nata ^jan’s reminder to “this 
Mtty island of the power and ndght of a world state 
like India ” savours of the " mg stick policy ” so 
obnoxious to us all, and is not calculated to promote 
any identity of interests between India and Ceylon. 
Let us hope that saner counsels will prevail at the 
forthcoming Trade Talks between India and Ceylon 
and that the good relations existing between the two 
countries will be re-established in preparation for a 
closer union of the two. 

A. Vtihialinoam 

30, 35th Lane, Green Path, 

Colpetty, Colombo. 


Reconstruction of India’s National Future 

There is a contradiction in the argument contained 
in Swami Nikhilananda’s article on the “ Keconslruction 
of India’s National Future ” in The Modem Review for 
Septeftiber, lB36-(pp. 320-3). He says that "the Indian 
National Congress in its wild enthusiasm to create 
Bindu-Mualim Unity seems to have forgotten the very 
soul of India, which represents an ideal that has kept 
Indian life and culture alive from time out of mind” 
(p. 330). He craitmues later on that “the social life 
ci the Hindus reflects their spiritual ideal” (p. 331) 
and proceeds to describe the stages of a Hindu’s life, 
Brahmaohan. Grihastha, Vanaprastha and Bannyasa and 
concludes this part of his paper by saying that “the 
Hindu thinkers have evolved four ideals to be sought 
by each man with his own eSorts (Puruahartha). These 
four ideds are Dharma, Arth^ Kama and Moksha. 
" This in diort," says the Swami, “ ie the true spirit of 
the Eflndtt culture that has been evolved through the 
labour and efforts of centuries” (p. 322). 

It the last but two paragraphs of his article he 
says that “every country has «n ideal, and the people 


inhabiting the country must be loyal to it, otherwise 
anarchy and confuMon reign,” and cites the example 
of the United States of America which “oemtain people 
from many nations of Europe whose respective ideals 
are subordinated to the American ideal,” and says that 
"every American irrespective of his origin is loyal to 
Americanism.” Proceeding further he describes 
“Americanism as abiding faith in the correctness and 
justice of the principles of the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence, the constitution of the United States and the 
Bill of Rights” (p. *23). 

Now by his own showing Amerioanism is a politi¬ 
cal ideal while the ideal towards the fulfilment of which 
“ all efforts should be made and all energies harnessed " 
is spiritual and social, evolved by the Hindu thinkers. 

What the' analogy from America proves is that 
the people from different races and with different tra¬ 
ditions and faiths can and do subordinate their several 
political consciousnesses to one all-embracing political 
ideal which ensures to each individual “free speech, 
free press and freedom to worrfiip God.” It is such 
a catholic ideal on which the national future of India 
needs must be reconstructed if the Mussajmans are 
also to be allowed to take their share in the national 
life of the country. They have so far remained and 
are likely to remain in the future unimpressed by a 
purely Hindu ideal, however excellent that may be 
from the point of view and for the needs of the Hindus. 
If you want lo know why, the reply is supplied by 
Shri Shri Prafcasa. M.L.A. in his article on “Hinduism: 
What may it be ?” in the Indian Review for September, 
1939. Speaking of the “ philosophic concepts that form 
the bases of the ancient faith of our country” he says 
“ these two philosophic concepts—almost the cardinal 
doctrines of the faith—are ‘Kama’ (resultant action and 
‘Punurjanma’ (rebirth) connoting that an individual 
gets what he deserves on the strength of his past actions 
and he gets life after life repeatedly in order to 1^ 
enabled to rise higher and higher." He adds, "this is 
Hinduism in a nut^ll.” Now. these philosophical con¬ 
cepts are not accepted by Islam. I stete this as a fact 
and do not do so to -kick up the dust of controversy. 
My object in writing this brief note is to say that t 
will be easier for MuaBalmans to aooept nationalism as 
the basis of co-operation if its scope is confined to its 
political concepts alone as in America, unless, of course, 
by National the Swami means Hindu, but I take it 
that this is not sj as he talks of Mussalmans in his 
article and hopes for their co-operation. 

Ahusd Shafi 

Lshore. 




BURMA GOVERNMENT’S LAND PURCHASE SCHEME 

By P. M. ISAAC 


The pbohlem of agriculiural land alienation is 
not '•onfined to Burma alon?. All agricultural 
countries, in iact, have had' similar experiences, 
though the sanu' problem might have appeared 
differently in different countries. In Burma, 
tlliie agrarian lu'oblem is by no m^ans a new 
(mo. It has been in exidenee for the last fifty 
or sixty years but only recently ‘has it assumed 
great importance. The depression years accen¬ 
tuated the cultnators' difficulties and,' made 
their plight (‘xtremt'ly difficult and complex. 
Large tracts of argicultural Imids passed into 
the hands of uon-agncultural monev-lenders 
during 1930 to 1934. 

Tlie economic ('onilition of the peasant 
cultivators became so bad that T>r. Ha Maw’s 
t'oulition Oovernment when in power initiated 
two important pieces of legislation. One of 
them ensures to the cultivator-tenant, so long 
as he jmid a fair rent, security of tenure and 
prevents eviction. The second Act known as 
the Land Alienation Act, prevents the passing 
of lands from agricultural owners to non-agri¬ 
culturists. 

The Chettiar capital which even now is the 
mainstay of Burma’s agricultural finanei* was 
largely invested in Burma since 1907, the year 
in whieffi there was a world-wide financial crisis 
originating in the IT. 8. A. Small agricultural 
laml-owners found it difficult to repay the loan- 
when they were recalled resulting in the fore¬ 
closure of agricultural holdings. During the 
depression years of 19S0 to 1934 not only di(l 
the total agrieu’ltural credit dwindle down but 
several lanff-owners lost tjheir lands to their 
creditors. The accusation that the creditors 
were anxious to foreclose lands on non-payment 
of loans has been found to be untrue. Much 
against their will, many creditors Iwcame land- 
owners. Tile fact that a large percentage of the 
non-agricultural landowners was non-Burmans 
and non-resident landlords militated against 
the agricultural money-lenders. 

U Saw, the present Forest Minister to the 
! Government of Burma, introduced during the 
August Session of the House of Representatives 
i a Bill to empower the Government to purchase 
: lands on payment of a reasonable price with a 
I view to distributing them to bona-fide landless 
cultivators. The whole scheme, according to 


U Saw, would cost about Rs. 30 crores. Distri¬ 
bution of lands purchased under this scheme 
will be done on a co-operative basis. To Ix' 
more explicit, lands will b<' sold to a society 
composed of thirty or foity bonafide cultivar 
tors as members, at the same price as paid by 
the Government. The society will be jointly 
ri sponsible for the repayment of the cost of land 
together with interest calculated at the rate of 

))«• annum. A maximum period of twenty- 
live years will be given for the repayment of 
the total coal after which the land would be¬ 
come the cultivators’ own. It is also proiHiscd 
to spend about lls. 2 erores in the first instance 
this amount to come from surplus gimeral 
revenues. The success or otherwise of this 
initial expenditure will decide what amount 
should lie spent in succeeding years. Raising 
a loan or issuing debentures for the balance 
will also be considered if the scheme workj out 
successfully. 

Involving as it does, a tremendous amount 
of expenditure, and attempting to create peas¬ 
ant proprictorshij) by providing each landless 
cultivator with ten to twenty-five acres of land, 
this new scheme has given rise to a good deal 
of discussion. Divergent views have been ex¬ 
pressed as to the soundness or otherwise of this 
venture. Home hail it with enthusiasm while 
others feel that it will not solve the nxit cause 
of the agrarian, jiroblem—the problem of agri¬ 
cultural indebtedness. 

The Land and Agricultural Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee in its report pointed out that‘it is 
uneconomic to have between the actual worker 
on the land and the State too large a class of 
persons with whom the State and the cultivator 
have to share the surplus produce of the land. 
The Committee drew pointed attention to the 
fact that the non-agriculturist landowner in 
Burma is frequently a resident of another coun¬ 
try and it is not to the economic advantage of 
Burma that a large share of the profits of tlie 
land should have to be remitted year by year 
to another country. Furthermore, the report 
added that in a country like Burma where 
agriculture is the most important industry 
which pves livelihood to the Mk of the popu¬ 
lation, it is of advantage to the country as a 
whole that there should remain a large body of 
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persona owning land and working it themselves 
.uid paying revenue direct to the State. It is 
desirable also on political grounds that the 
land in a country should be owned by the 
jierninnent residents who have a direct interest 
m the maintenance of law and order and in 
the .stability of national institutions. 

In Upper Burma the problem of laud 
alienation is not prominent; but in Lower 
Bunna the following figures indicate the rela¬ 
tive position in 1926 and in 1937: 

. I In Million Acres) 

Area occupied by 

Toial Non- 

Year. orcupied Resident non- resident non- 

area. Agricultutists. agriculturists, agriculturists, 
1926 10-33 7-55 0-70 2-08 

1937 11-20 5-90 0-98 4-32 

This shows clearly the change that has 
taken phice within eleven years in Lower 
Burma. The non-resident non-agriculturists 
ownership more than doubled within this period, 
while the total occupied area increased about 
one-twelfth. In Upper Burma however, the 
situation after eleven years was not so alarm¬ 
ing as the following figures indicate: 

(In Miluon Acres) 

• . Area occupied bj 

Total Non- 

Year. occupied Resident non-resident non- 

area. Agriculturists, agricultunsts. agriculturists. 

1926 7-93 7-24 0-31 0-38 

19.37 8-10 6-% 0-48 0-66 

Tile two Acts mentioned above do not give 
complete relief to the agriculturists as most of 
them are landless and debt-ridden. Measures 
io provi^ each landless cultivator with owner¬ 
ship of agricultural land, therefore, are quite- 
welcome especially when over 75 jxtr cent of 
the population depend on this single occupa¬ 
tion. 

The new land purchase scheme which in¬ 
volves about Rs. 30 crores, therefore, needs 
careful examination before a final verdict is given 
for or against. The Chettiar community in 
Burma have l>cen accused in the past of forcing 
the cultivators to give up their lands the 
moment default in payment of loans occurred. 
But the Chettiars have always upheld that 
they never had any interest in lands, money- 
lending being the prime motive of their busi¬ 
ness. Mr. A. M. M. Vellayan Chettiar, Mem¬ 
ber of the House of Representatives in Burma 
and the accredited leader of the Chettiars in a 
.statement to the press in connection with 
U' Saw’s schjeme said that the Chettiars would 
have little objecBon to the purchase of lands 


which are in their hands provided proper and 
adequate prices were paid. He further remind¬ 
ed that the scheme sounded too ambitious. . . . 
The annual budgetary income of the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma is about Rs. 14 crores but the 
proposed scheme involves more than twice 
this amount. A commitment so huge, there¬ 
fore, needs careful investigation and study. 

It is problematical if all the existing rural 
in-oblems could be solved by merely making u 
section of the rural population landowncr^. 
The most important factor for the welfare ol 
the agriculturists is the ease with which rural 
cn'dit could be obtained. Not only the pur¬ 
chase of land but the necessary finance to work 
the land must be forthcoming. Secondly, the 
cultivators must be assured of a good price 
for primary products. If the Oovernnient faiK 
li; provide these two, it will not be long before 
land purchased by Govermni-nt and distributed 
among cultivators, again goc-' back to the 
Government 

In the event of adverse pru-e-- or world¬ 
wide depresision the landowner- would find 
themselves unable to pay back the annual 
amount and the intcre-st, and consequently 
Government will virttially become a landlord. 
The Tiand and Agi'icultural Gommittee no doubt, 
after careful examination, has said that between 
tenancy and ownership, the former is more 
adv'antageous inasmuch as there will not be 
any room for a recurrence of laniils passing 
from the hands of the agriculturists to money¬ 
lenders. 

This view of the Committee is rather verv- 
short-sighted as the essential iiroblem is to 
create a class of peasant proprietors and not to 
preserve a class of tenant cultivators. 

The present land purchase scheme will not 
compel the non-agricultural landowners to sell 
their lands at the behest of the Government. 
Such a compulsion as far as the Chettiars are 
concerned is not necessary as they will be only 
too pleased to sell the landfe at reasonable prices. 
The word “ reasonable ” (which I have been 
purposely using in italics in this article) is 
rather very indefinite. It would therefore 
require a good deal of investigation and calcu¬ 
lation before what a reasonable price agreed 
upon between both the parties would- be. The 
amount staked against the security of land by 
agricultural financiers was based on the high 
value of land prevailing before the depression 
years. Since then, the value of land has fallen 
considerably and if the ruling prices are taken 
to be reasonable prices then surely the financiers 
will have to undergo lose of capital. An agree- 
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able fonnula to decide what a reasonable 
price of a piece of land is, will be to take the 
average price prevailing in a certain locality for 
a particular type of land for several years. 

Government also should take into con¬ 
sideration that in case the agriculturists find it 
hard to work those lands, in return for tihe 
money spent by the Government, it will be left 
with a lot of lands the adnifhistralion of whirh 
will be still more difficult. The imrchaae and 
distribution of land will not solve the agricul- 
liiriil probh'iii, if the wider agrarian question— 
rural indebtedness—is left in the* background. 


Any scheme, if it is to succeM, must; be so 
devised as to reduce the jiossibilities of increas¬ 
ing indebtedness. Otherwise, however laudable 
a scheme may be, it would in a very few years 
defeat the purpose for which it is introduced. 

Though the Forest Minister was very 
anxious to have the Bill passed in the Au^t 
Session, the members of the House, conscious 
of (he importance of this piece of legislation, 
voted for referring the scheme to a Select Com¬ 
mittee. The report of the Select Committee is 
anxiously awaited Jjy all those interested in t^e 
agrarian problems of this land. 


miluonS from waste 

How Women Can Help The Country ? 

By Mbs. CHAMAN LAL 
Delhi 


India is notorious for ('conomic ignorance and 
waste of secondhand materials which yield 
millions of pounds in other countries. One iiiav 
differ with the politics of Germany and Japan, 
yet no one can deny that these two nations 
have developcil a unique technique for the 
utilisation of waste materials, which are thrown 
into the dustbin in our country It is a Well- 
known fact how Germany is rearing a fi’w million 
pigs on the kitchen waste (Kononiically preser¬ 
ved by hoiisc-wivcs, while in our country th” 
same waste rots in open dustbins for hours and 
helps in spreading disease. 

In Japan I have witnessed how primary 
and middle school bojs raise millions of Yen 
every year from wasm materials such as old 
bottles, news-papers, magazines, cigarette paper 
etc., collected from every house in spare hours 
during weekly holidays. Even England, one of 
the richest countries in the world, is adopting 
these measures in her own way and last year 
during my stay in England I often came across 
pillar-posts like letter boxes, outside hospitals 
with labelled requests to passers-by to throw 
cigarette paper in those boxes so that the sale 
proceeds may be utilised for helping the 
hospiUl. Many other nations have in the last 
few years adopted plans to utilise waste 
materials. Tokyo Municipality is saving quite 
a large sum by turning city refuse into coal 
tar and other chemical needs. 

While these elaborate plans must be left 
in the hands of the newly formed Congress 


Planning Board, T can suggest a humble plan 
of utilisation of waste materials which can be 
worke«l out by Women’s clubs and girls’ s^ionls 
in every eity and towm, whieh 'ran boast of 
having a few public-spirited women. 

The waste mat('rials can easily bo collectwl 
by forming an organisation of volunteers from 
lirim.nry and middle school boys and girls who 
would go rmmd in batches once or twice a 
month and collect waste materials from homes 
These waste materials should l>c ttirnod into 
useful articles after thorough disinfection and 
the proceeds may be utilised for helping widows, 
orphans and the disabled people. 

I give below a list, of the used articles 
whieh are usefully worked out in girls’ schools 
in Japan, most of these can be equally uttliscd 
by our sisters in India. 


Waetes 

Old Straw hats 
Post-rards 


Over-costs 

Envelopes ■. 

Blank sheets or one-sided 
blank sheett of paper .. 
IVontispieces of maga- 
rinea 
Ldbela 

Covtya on boxes of cake .. 
Wrapper over packing 
boxea 


Works 

slippers: waste paper badteta; 
picture framet; etc. 
paper boxea; waste piqier 
bawets; flower baskets; coal 
holders; (dlop-stick-csses; 
sheets for vssea; cniihiona, etc. 
bags; slippers; etc. 
tbs same formed; the same 
turned inside out; etc. 
memoranda, daily calenders, 
notebooks; etc. 
pictnre albums; covers of 
notebooks; decorations; etc. 
decorations; etc. 
envelopes and the like. 

lady’s worit boxes; etc. 
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Cigar«aie paper cases 

Caramej'cases 

Wrappers 

Blank portions in label 
fleets of staoipg 
Tin foU 

Fine paper-cords 
Boxes of cake 
Writing bniahes 
Air pillows 

Waste silk, cotton waste .. 

Rfcord'pins 

Tim 

Socks and stockings 


Scraps (from dress cut* 
ting) 


Curtains 

Shirts; underwears 
Umbndia and its frames .. 


sheets for vases and the like; 
tags; etc. 

pendhstands; tags labels; 
etc. 

cords; paper strings, etc. 
means for binding broken 
sheets of glass and the like, 
letter weights; decorations; 
etc. 

little baf^ets; braids; etc. 
paper fans; etc. 
paste brushes; etc. 
watch'ribbons; bags holding 
wet towels; crog-covers; etc. 
braidsj tapes; etc. 
fish-scale strippers; etc. 
purses; cushions; bed*rovei8; 
braids; bands; etc. 

(nepairlng and reforming); 
dolls; shoe polisher; bath- 
mats; etc. 

l>ed*covers; cushions; table¬ 
cloths, sheets for vases; wall 
decorations; dolls; caipets; 
etc. 

cushions foi summer; shoots 
for vases; table-cloths; etc. 
nickers and the like; drawers; 
etc. 

cushions; bed-covers; table- 
coven; etc. 


Many more items can be added according 
to the needs of various provinces and the results 
can be exchanged by different clubs and 
societies. 


Woman Can Woek Wonders ^ 

These are small things apparently but 
when organised on^a large scale, they will bring 
surprising results. My travels abroad have 
convinced me that women can work wonder^ 
when properly organised and led by sclf-saeri- 
ficing and talented leaders of their sex. There 
is no dearth of talent and spirit of public service 
among my sisters and 1 am sure that in futuie 
years women will play a far more important 
role in the rejuvenaHon of India. 

Millions Of women volunteers arc devoting 
their .spare time and energy to the cause of social 
service in .Japan. Women of China are work¬ 
ing wonders. Women of England, America and 
several other western enuntrie.s are taking full 
share in their national affairs 

Let the women of India play their proper 
role in bringing new life to India by (piiet and 
solid constructive work. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION 

What it Might Bte 

Bv Dr. G. S. KRISHNAYYA, m.a., ph.D. 


A coixEQS is like a child’s box of letters: out 
of it you cam get almost anything you want. 
Here are a few things which you can find in 
college. If college is to mean all it can and 
should it is imperative that you should decide 
early what you want to get out of your stay 
and study in college and how you are going to 
man^ it. 

To start low in the scale—you may learn 
new fashions, to be ultra-stylish ludicrously so. 
The already heavy burden on family resources 
is often ineressed to insufferable limits to out¬ 
fit these tailor-made gentlemen. The extra¬ 
ordinary expenditure on dress by college 
students has been deplored ^ more than one 
well-wisher of the country. Fortunately, there 
are still left a few sane youngsters who can 
depend on neatness, deantteess and good teste 
te proclaim to the world their coUe^ate stand¬ 
ing. "Costly thy apparel as tey purse can 
buy^ but not ei^ressed in fancy” is a piece of 
advtoe not less good for the lapse of centuries. 


It is possible to find friends in a college. 
Some of the most unforgettable memories of 
college days turn rouivl <he discovery of kindred 
minds, the friends one has tested and found 
true. These friendshipi# are permanent and 
precious possessions. But quite often you do 
not get the maximum benefit from this source 
and many have reason to ask to be delivered 
from their friends. The tremendous influence 
for good or for evil which friends exert should 
make one wary of one’s association with the 
variety of students who come from almost every¬ 
where. 'ITiere is more truth than poetry in the 
challenge— “Tell me who your friends arc, 
and I’ll tell who you are ”. 

C0U.BGB ATMoerBSSB 
College life has ite fascination for many. 
It can bring cultured interests and refined 
maxmers and a nobler plane of tbou^dit and 
action. It ou^t to—it is meant to. Or it may 
lead to mere guety, ipddiness and good natured 
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colourlessness. A corporation of learning wtiicli 
a pollege is expected to be, should encourage a 
conunerce of ideas and the enrichment of* life's 
values. College training should visibly polish 
the mind but the gain in polish is often small 
in comparison to the time it takes. It some¬ 
times seems as though we have more pleasant- 
minded students today than of old. “Tliey 
come ”, as Mrs. Browning would say, “ and eat 
their bread and eheese on the higli altar.” 
They who make light of self-control, courtesy 
and obedience to legitimate authority, are 
merely advocating the brazen satisfaction of 
native impulses and bnital passions, and are 
likely to rob the citizens and nilers of to¬ 
morrow of the qualities which give beauty and 
breadth ami balance of life. 

This does not mean, however, that iherc 
must b(j a funereal atmosphere in th(‘ colleges 
and that sack-cloth and ashes should become 
the regulation dress of our collegians—far from 
that. {'ollege days can be the happiest in one’s 
life—rich, varied, buoyant A well-plniiiied 
programme of games and sports, of debates, 
dramas and excursions, all backed up by 
an organized student body andi encourag¬ 
ed by an enthusiastic democratic staff, should 
go a long way to make college life the lively, 
absorbing, delightful thing it ought to be. It 
is in the give and take of this active life that 
rough corners are knocked off and adjustability 
and agreeable manners are cultivated. Virtues 
are not known to grow in a social vacuum. 

• 

Mighty Minds ok Old 

There is another aspect which attracts some 
students to college—intellectual nourishment. 
This is usually considered the rawm d’etre for 
a college, but the behaviour of most lyoung 
people would suggest that it existed for every 
other purpose but that. Taking into considera¬ 
tion the commonest of motives, the passing of 
the next examination, it seems prudent for 
students to take up their academic work 
seriously. Better be, if necessary, an outcast 
and study than be cast out for not studying. 
Blit working just for a degree will make you, 
very likely, a degree-holder, but you want to 
be a bigger and better man besides. There is 


70ft 

a noble disregard of utility in the 8elf-r(*ward- 
ing exercise of the mind. Says Dr.' .lohnson, 
“There is nothing so minute or inconsiderable 
that I would not rather know it than not”. 
Tliat demands extensive reading, critical think¬ 
ing and association with the mighty mindis, 
living and dead. 

Men impressed' with the unexplored bigness 
of every little subject cannot but be growing in 
levci-ence as they grow in knowledge. A 
graduate should leave his college bearing the 
caste mark of sweetness and light, plain living 
and high thinking,* self-knowledge, self-rcvercnce 
and self-control. It is now also that students 
should multiply ‘interest pockets,’ increase 
their sources of pleasure and prepare for the 
moonlight period of man’s existence—the hours 
and daj's of leisure and retirement. Living is 
not leas important than livelihood. 

Maste® Spirits 

Si>eaking about the inspiring companionship 
of books and men, the role of the teacher can¬ 
not be forgotten. A college is more than brick 
and mortar, more than apparatus and fumitun', 
more even than students and Board Mi'mbers. 
It is largely the presence of great minds and 
large hearts, men capable of. tme issight, 
generous enthusiasm, and whole-souled en¬ 
couragement. The privilege of contact with 
such nobly infectious masters should be 
amongst the attractions of every college and 
conscious emphasis should be laid on the 
development of close and productive co¬ 
operation between the students and' such 
teachers. Let us never forget that the chief 
business of college teachers and college taught 
is the giving and receiving of ideals and that 
the ideal is a burning and sliining light, not 
now only, but for all time. The life and influ¬ 
ence of such active and sympathetic instiiictors 
should prevent individuals from developing 
into intdlectual Dreadnoughts that cannot be 
got out of the dock, men who have ea<en of the 
lotos and forget to return. The best kind of 
scholar diffuses culture and taste without con¬ 
scious effort. Now, the greatest thing that you 
can get from your, college is the inspiration to 
learn, and having learned, to do. To the college 
that is at once an opportoiiy and a challenge. 



THE COURSE OF FLOGGING US ENGLISH LAW 

By ANIL KRISHNA SARKAR, m.a., b.l. 


I 

Whipping at 'phe Cart’s Tail 
So far as thp Eoropeans are concerned, the 
system of inflicting bodily blows has undoubt¬ 
edly been derived from the Roman Law. The 
scourge held a prominent place in the Roman 
C^ode; and later nations hav^siimified approval 
by introducing it in their legislative enactments. 
Flagellation under the various names of whip¬ 
ping, scourging and flogging, was a common 
punishment in ancient Europe. The Romans, 
however, carried the practice farther than any 
other nation. Flagellatie emblems were com¬ 
mon in every Roman house; and the judges of 
that nation were surrounded with an array of 
jvhips, scourges and leather-straps in order to 
terrify offenders and bring them to a sense of 
duty. Soldiers were often so violently flogged 
that they fainted under the hands of the 
executioner. Tlie excessive abuse of the lash 
ended at times in mutiny and riot, particularly 
because the number of blows were not determin¬ 
ed hf law, but left to the will of the arbitrary 
commanders. 

The whip has prevailed in England also 
from time immemorial. It became in course of 
time a symbol of authority at which even 
beawied men trembled and was wielded with 
tyrannical power by the ancient rulers A^en 
servants were all serL or slaves, as during the 
Anglo-Saxon period, whipping was the common 
punishment for almost any and every offence. 
Indeed, it was no unusual thing at that time 
for servants to be scourged to death by order 
of their masters or mi.stresses. 

In the “spacious times of great Elisabeth,” 
the w'hipping-post was an established institu¬ 
tion in every town and village in England. 
Taylor says- 

“In London ind within a mile T ween. 

There are of gaob nr prisons full eighteen. 

And sixty whipping-posts and stochs and cages.” 

It is evident that the people at that time 
were profoundly impressed with the efficacy of 
whipping as a judicial punishment. 

Wrote an old writer ; 

“ I myself know a man who had pro¬ 
ceeded w> far as to lay his band npon a 
rilser spoon with a dosign to make it hie own, hot upon 
looking rmuid and seeing a whipping-post in his way, 
he.deristpd from the theft.” 

The executioner’s remuneration for inflict¬ 
ing a whipping was four pence per head. To 


prevent any disastrous consequence, the author¬ 
ities occasionally used to spend something extra 
“ for beare for her after she was whipped 

By Statute 39, Elizabeth Chap. 4, it was 
enacted that every vagabond etc should be 
publicly whipped and sent from parish to parish 
where he or she wa« born. The Act was con¬ 
firmed and enlarged in tlie first year of .lames 
I’s reign, but repealed in the reign of Queen Anne. 

In the time of Charles I flogging was a 
common sentence for such offences as came 
within the cognizance of the Star Chamber. 
Offenders were, sentenced to be whipped in 
addition to hard labour or branding on the face 
with the letters F. A. (false accuser) aiid so on. 

Towards the close of the 17th centm'y, 
political offences were pumped with severest 
whipping. Judge Jeffreys flourished about this 
time and became notorious for awarding cruel 
sentences. King Charles II said of him, “That 
man has no learning, no sense, no manners and 
more impudence than ten carted strwt-walkers”. 
Thus when Jeffreys had a ehanre of sentencing 
a woman to be whipped at the cart’s tail, he 
would say: 

“Hangman, I charge you lo pay parlinilar attention 
to this lady ! Senurage Iht wue !iv. man. Scoiirage her 
till her ibimd riin« down ' It is Christmas, a cold lime 
for madam lo strip in ! .See that you waim her shoulders 
fhomnghly.” 

Wlien passing judgment on a drunken tailor 
who fancied himself a prophet. Jeffreys roared, 
“Impudent rogue, thou shall have an easy, 
easy, easy punishment ”. One part of the “ easy 
punishment” was tjie ^pillory in which the 
wretched fanatic was' almost killed with 
brickbats. 

In 1685 when .ludge Jeffreys was Lord 
Chief Justice, Titus Oates underwent a whipping 
unprecedentedly severe. He was tried for perjury 
and given a frightful sentence. During the 
ambulant performance at the cart’s tail from 
street to street, he was whipped with a whip of 
six thongs and received 22^ lashes amounting 
to 13,536 stripes. ’Whipping went on busily 
during Jeffreys’ memorable and bloody cam¬ 
paign. When he could not convict prisoners of 
high treason, he sentenced them to be scourged 
for “ misdemeanours ” and indiscreet words. 

Thieving as well as “ vagabondism and 
sedition ” were frequently punished with whip¬ 
ping at that time. For instance, Mary Lamb 
and Jane Peel, two servants, were respectively 
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indicted for stealing a silver spoon, value 9 s., 
and inonej' and jewellery to the value of i£30/- 
to £40/- and tried at the Old Bailey in Decem¬ 
ber, 1689. They were both found guilty to the 
value of 10 d. Mary was ordered to be whipped 
from Newgate to Holborn Bars and Jane Peel 
Irom Newgat(' to Aldate. This restriction to 
the small sum of 10 d. saved thieves from being 
convicted of a capital offenef. 

It was about this time (i.c. 1689) that the 
famous Bill of Rights came into being. It "con¬ 
tains a declaration of the subjects’ rights as 
against the Crown to the effect •“that cruel 
punishment ought not to be effected”; never¬ 
theless, whi])ping continued. 

The lust public whipping through the 
streets of (tla.sgow by the hangman took place 
on the 8th May, 18^. The culprit, who*was 
sentencml to be flogged at the cart’s tail for 
as.'iistiiig and encouraging a riot, was brought 
out of tl«‘ gaol and bound to the cart which was 
waiting, (iuards were placed in front and rear 
to keep off the crowd and when all was ready, 
the culprit''' buck was laid bare by tlvc hang¬ 
man who gave him his 8D lashes with a formid¬ 
able cat-o’-nine-tails in four instalments, the 
luisoncr all the time groaning and lamenting 
Ill'S fate “ This example”, reported a oom- 
• mentator, “ had the most salutary effect; it 
taught the mob that there was a power over 
them after all; and there was an end of rioting.” 

Tho law tor the wdiipping of women was in 
force till the 19th century. The public inflic¬ 
tion was abolished by Statute 57 George III, 
Chap. 75 in 181'/. Three ^ears later women 
were also cxinipted from private whipping by 
the Statute I George IV, Chap. 57. (18^). 

11 

Prbsbnt Law 

Whipping is even *to this day one of the 
modes of punishment at Common Law for cer¬ 
tain “ misdemeanours ”. Although it has never 
been formally abolished, it is, however, seldom 
inflicted in modern times except under some 
statutory authority. 

The present statutory law in Endand 
authorises whipping of adult males in addition 
to or instead of any other puniahment in the 
following cases ; 

(a) Where tho offender is convicted of 
being an “ incorrigible rogue ”, e.g., habitual 
beggars etc. (Vide Section 10 of the Vagrancy 
Act, 1834, 5 Geo. IV, Chap. 83). 

(b) Where the accused is convicted of 
discharging fire-arms or explosive substances 
at the ^vereign. (Vide Section 2 of Ae 
Treason Act, 18£i, 5 and 6 Viet., C%ap. 51). 


(c) Upon a conviction for robbfe^ or 
assault with intent to rob whilst armed with an 
offensive weapon or instrument. (Fwie Section 
43 of Larceny Act, 1861, 24 and 25 Viet., Chap. 
96). 

(d) In the case of persons convicted of 
the offence to choke, suffocate or strangle any 
one or of using any means calculated to do so 
with intent to commit or to enable any other 
person to commit an indictable offence. (Vide 

. Section 21 of Offences against the Person Act, 
1861, 24 and 25 Viet., Ch. 100 and Section 1 of 
Garrotters Act, 1863, 26 and 27 Viet., Ch. 44), 

Sir James Stephen spoke of the last- 
named Act as an Act 

“»o capriciously wutdod that if a man beat a woman 
about the brad with intent to rob her, he may be flogged, 
but not. if his objen is to ravish or murder her." 

But the point is answered by the decision in 
H. V. Smallbone (1898), 33 L.J. page 124 (cited 
m Halsbury's Lmrs of England, Vol. IX, under 
Article 787.), where a perooii convicted of 
attempting to choke a woman with intent to 
commit a rajie on lier was sentenced at the 
Hampshire Assises to two whippings and 7 
years’ penal servitude. 

Whipping is also authorised in certain cases 
tried before Courts of Summary Jurisdic¬ 
tion under the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, 1879, (42 and 43 Viet., Chap. 49, Section 
10). There are two other Acts under which 
flogging is still allowed. The first is the Prisons 
Act, 1898. By this Act, a convict cannot be 
w<hipi)ed for any prison offence except mutiny 
and gross personal violence to an officer or ser¬ 
vant of the prison. No Govei'nor of any Prison 
can, however, order a flogging which must be 
approved by the Board of Visitors and confirm¬ 
ed by the Secretary of State in the ease of an 
offender over 28 years. 

The other Act is known as the Naval l^isci- 
pline Act, 29 and 30 Viet.. Chap. 109, Sections 
62, 53 and 55. Previously, the system of flog¬ 
ging in the naval service was much more severe 
than it ever was in the array, because the 
captain of a man-of-war was at once judge and 
jury. In the army, there was but one Act for 
the government and discipline of its separate 
corps, which authorized flogging for a long 
series of years. Even at the beginning of the 
19th century, court-martial sentences of 1000 
lashes were very common for mutiny and other 
grave offences even in time of peace. But in 
deference to public opinion, corporal punish¬ 
ment was abolished by the Army Act, Iffil, and 
summary punishment provided as a substitute; 
This consists of hard labour, personal restraint 
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of Iwinig • kept in fetter^ and' in its severest 
form, of being attached to a fixed object in such 
a manner as to be kept in a fixed position for 
two hours at a time. Soldiers are still liable to 
a corporal punishment, limited to 25 lashes, 
when in military prison for an offence against 
the prison rules and for highway robbery with 
violence. 

In the navy also, tlie days of reckless and 
indiscriminate flogging arc now past: no sailor 
may now be flogged without a Council of 
Inquiry being held by tlie Captain and his two 
lieutenants. The actual orders and regulations 
of the Admiralty absolutely prohibit the hasty 
mflietions of punishment and restrict the amount 
m all eases. By a Circular issued in 1864 it was 
enjoined that flogging should only be inflicted 
for insubordination and other heinous crimes 
and only for second or future offenc^e. Boyn 
cannot be flogged with the cat. Although flog¬ 
ging has not been totally abolishcil in the navy, 
it is now allowed umkr numerous restrictions. 


Ill 


YoiiTHnii, Offkndebs 



At Coiiuiion Law the instrument to be 
used -for w hipping and the number of strokes are 
left to the discretion Of the person who inflicts 
the punislim. lit. When a sentence ol whipping 
is pronounced by justices, the order must 
specify the instrument and number of strokes. 
If Uie offender is under 14 years of age, the 
number of strokes must not exceed 12 and the 
instrument must be a birch-rod. Under the 
tlarrotters Act of 1863, a Court may direct a 
jierson convicted of libbbery to be privately 
flogged—^not more than three times. If the 
offender is under 16, the number of strokes at 
each whipping must not be more than 25; and, 
no matter what the offender’s age, the number 
inus^ nut be more than 50 in any case. In 
Scotland, no offender above 16 years of age can 
be whipped for theft or any offence against 
person or property. 

In England, a male person under 16 years 
may be whipped imder the following Acta: 

(o) Larceny Act (2# and % Viet. Ch. 
96). Such offences are simple lawany or any 
felony made punishable by the Act like simple 
larceny (Section 4); sinq^ie larce^ after a 
conviction for fdony (Section 7); tdmple lar¬ 
ceny or any offence pimiihable uiidier the Act; 
like felony after any two summary convictions 
made punishable summarily under the Act or 
Under the Malicious Damage to Property Act. 
'(Section 9). 

(6) Offences agginst the Person Act (24 


and 25 Viet., Ch. 100). Such offences are injur¬ 
ing <»■ attempting to Injure persons by explosive 
or corrosive substances (Sections 28-30); 
unlawfully and maliciously putting things on .a 
railway etc. with intent to endanger the safety 
of railway passengers (Section 32). 

(c) Malicious Damage to Property Act 
(24 and 25 Viet., Ch. 97). Such offences arc 
setting fire or atteftipting to set fire to houses 
etc. (Sections 1-8). 

((f) Criminal Law Amendment Act (48 & 
49 Viet., Ch. 69). Such offences are unlawfully 
and carnally knowing or attempting to have 
carnal knowledge of any girl under the age of 
13 (See. 4). 

(e) Punishment of Incest Act (1908, 8 
Edw. VII, Chap. 48). 

IV 

PaoposBai Abolition of Flog(<in(. 

In our day the tide of public opinion lias 
turnc'd against the use of the whiji and many 
liold that this mode of punishment ought not to 
be practised even in the interests ol justice, as 
its tendency they affirm, is to harden and 
debase the criminal. On the othei liand, there 
arc otliers W*ho flunk that the lash is the appro¬ 
priate and only efficient punishment for certain 
crimes, and, with some natures, the fear of tlie 
lash is likely to have a more powerful influeuce 
than any other punishment. Nobody in our day 
would, however, advocate a return to the process 
of whipping the enmnal through the streets at 
the cart’s tail, yet the sentimees for robbery 
with violence and sexual crimes arc usefully 
strengthened by the addition of a flosigiiig to the 
usual imprisonment with hard labour. At 
present, however, there is a tendency to sacrifice 
justice to meroy and to deal very gently and 
humanely W'ith criminals, and it is a question 
whether this excessive tenderness may not in 
the course of time be followed by disastrous 
consequences. 

Most of the judges of our time arc very 
reluctant in punishing an offender with whipp¬ 
ing and think that the present sentences of 
whipping are due rather to the idiosyncrasies of 
the particular judges than to any prevalent 
belief among the public or the Press as to the 
dficaoy of whipping in its severer form. 
Justice Hawkins (afterwards Lord Brampton) 
came to this conclusion : “ You make a perfect 
devil of the man you flog.” This was perhaps 
the idea which inspired Sir Samuel Hoare to 
propose the 'abohtion of corporal punishment 
in Clause ^ of hie recent Criminal Justice Bill. 
One has yet to see in what shape the Bill is 
finally placed in the Statute Book. 
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The War Come* 

After 23 years war has broken out again m 
■Europe. No less impottant than the problems of 
security and defence is the task of continuance 
of the tenor of human life for millions of civil 
population who are not engaged m actual war¬ 
fare in this country and m every other country. 
Wiites Scidice & Culture editorially :, 

JIk Itsnons of the li«t War provide a pointei to 
-what may be m store for us, the people of India, m 
<ioui'.e of the prewnt struggle, specially if the expecta- 
lion that the present war will continue for three years 
comes unfortunately to be true It may be recalled 
tbit during tbe last War, priees of all commodities 
graduilly soared up and the supply of many essentials 
of Ufe, lor which India depended on foreign couotnes, 
was very much disturbed The price of textiles, one of 
the fundamental necessities of human life, soared up 
so high that manv people m the villages could not buy 
new pieces of Dhol% for years If the present war also 
continues for three years, as is expected, cloth supply 
may not be affected, because within tbe last 26 years 
India has forged ahead in this Ime but even of this 
we are not quite sure, if Japan swells the rank of 
belligerents Textil«t however, are but oap of the 
essentiala The war threatens to out off tbe supply 
«f other commodities no less essential, s g , machineries, 
■chemicals and metals neeesgjiTy for many manufactur- 
mg jiroeesses, for locomotives and oth^ transport 
-cnatenaJs, for telegraphic and telephonic shd radio goods, 
for papers, scientific instruments, glass apparatus, eto 
Many ol the manufaotunng ooneems of the country 
may have to close down on aocount of lack of supply 
lof essential materials and apparatus 
s 

The Government of Iirfa takes a reaoln- 

ddon. 

During tbe Great War, this situaiitm became so 
acute that the Government of India was forced to 
juldrcss the Secreteiy of State as follows: 

“ After the War, India wifl consider herself entitled 
ito demand tbe utmost help whiidi our Oovemraent can 
sifford, to enable her to take her place, as far as cirenm- 
otanoes permit, as a manufacturmg country ” 

Tbe motive behind the resolution was deufy to 
aecure for India autand^ in all easential industrial com¬ 
modities and on paper it was aceq;ited by tbe Secretaoy 
of State for India. Though neariy n yekn hare 
pamed, the amount of autonhy gdiisved bap been 
negligible. 

hi spite of sucseaaiye Comniisions, Conmiittees, 
Advisory Ooun^ an^ new Departments of Oovem- 
onents praotically nothing hss beep dons to subatsBiial- 
tf srtaiM iaffiiitiMI wntnilqr &r ladha 


What were the lessons of the Great War 
on other countries 7 

But how different was the reaction of other .ooun- 
tnes to the last War, the effect of which was felt not 
only by India, but by all the belligerent as well as 
non-belligerent countries It revealed for the first time 
the extreme amount of dependence of different coun¬ 
tries upon each other for even the most essential com¬ 
modities of life This condition was the result of the 
Industrial Revolution and the principle of Free Trade, 
which was its necesmrv cnrollary It is admitted that 
Germany was forced to her knees not so much by allied 
victories on the field, as by the naval blockade which 
deprived her ol manv of the emential matenais required 
for the manufacture of armaments and Cut down her 
food supply On account' of the ilnrcatrioted submarine 
warfare, England too was at one stage m.dgn^r of being 
starved to submission Even neutral oouUtries did not 
escape the effects of general chaos gauntries like 
Switeerlond, and Sweden poor to the Wtee depended tor 
their fuel and power supply mostly on Imported coal 
either from Enljland or from nermany. During the 
War both these supplies were either tirtelly cut off or 
seriously mtemipted, and the people htMl io bear great 
hardships In Sweden the interference wM the import 
of foodstuffs and green vegetables ww vety keenly felt. 

Almost all lie countries wjithout exception 
after the War btsan to thint of autarchy or 
self-sufficiency in ti» production Rhd supply of 
materials essential Jir human life, as well as 
for those commodifes necessary for defence 
and oSenoe. ^ 

In other words, the tendency was to rrtum 
to pre-Industnal Revolution tvstem of economics 
But this was rendered extremely difficult as the 
requirements of modem <dvilisat«m were much 
more multifarioue tbau in say previous cmtujy. Plan¬ 
ning for a new sconomlc ayslem became the order of 
the day. The amount of auccess aidueved by differen' 
eountriee has been variable, but in most Enremesa coun¬ 
tries so much progress has be«i made towartb autarch' 
that it a expected that the present war, even if i* 
deve^w into a world confiagretiaB, will not affect manv 
countries as disastrously as it cM on the last occasion 

Inpaneae billnwnm on Wcstmi life 

Shio SAksnishi of tit« tibrsry of Congress 
in Washington, D. C« observes in The Aryan 
Path: 

In I8S0 BosQ HaB Chamberlain btroduced to the 
EH^sfa-spealring pnbhe tranriations of ffie JapanssT 
clMrieid tmfta with its (hirtS'-oae griyriw and thf 
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mare modem haOeu of aeventeea QrUeblee. This was 
soon foUowed by a series of translations of Japanese 
poetiy in Frsnoh which attracted the attention of the 
Ima^sts whose ideal was to free the verse-form from 
oonvsation, to give aymboBc value to their images and 
to suppress undue personal emotion. The clarity of 
outline and of image, the extreme brevity and the 
power of suction is Japanese poetry proved their 
inspiration, ^seatisfied with English poet:v, as it was 
then written, F. S. Flint, T. E. Hulme, Ezra Pound 
and others proposed to replace it by the Japanese 
poetic form end wrote dozens of haiku as an amuse¬ 
ment. Hulme especially, who was a philosopher as well 
as a poet, appreciated the vigorous mental discipline 
wltich the Japanese poets imposed on themselves in 
order to record accurately their sense experiences. 
Only by a oonoentrated effort of the mind can a poet 
distil these sensations into pure poetry, which in turn 
must give birth to a train of other poetic thoughts. 

The first poet who actually experimented 
witji the five-line form of the tanka was 
Adelaidfe Crapsey. 

Her einquam, which began to appear in the summer 
of 1«0», was the rewilt of her study of William Porter’s 
translation of •& <tid Japanese anthology entitled 
ffyakurnin luhu or "One Hundred Poems by One 
Hundred Plcets,” which had appeared earlier in that 
year. The clarity and sharpness of the imagery and 
the restrained melancholy of the Japanese haiku are 
echoed in her anquain. For example. Miss Crapsey s 
poem, . 

Wdl and ■ 

If day on day 

FoUowfl, and weary year 

On year . . . and eveiy day and year . . . 

WeUt 

reminds one strongly of Onoteura’s haiku, 

Days and years spread their beauty . . . and 

We watch them . . . and 

The flowen turn and fade . . . and 

John Oouid Fletoher’e Japemege Prints, whidi was 
^published in 1918, was the outcome of hif interest in 
and admiration for Japanese poetry and colour prints. 
In the preface he urges tiiat Occidental poete tiiould 
fc^ow the spirit ratiier than the form of Japaneee potiy. 
Amy Lowell, who admired Fletoher’s poems, publishM 
in the foUowing yux Pictures o] the Floating World, 
a collection m poems on Oriental themes. The 
titie itself was of course Udien from the generic 
name given to the popular colour prlnis which 
depict uie world of fleeting pleasures, end, se Glenn 
Hughw writes, "Min Lowell succeeds admirably in 
attaining the oompreetion as well as tiie peychologioal 
values of her models." Esra Pound’s Cathay, pub¬ 
lished in 1918 and his rendering of the dancal No 
drama from Fendloaa'e notes were also signifioant. 
In fast a majority of the Imagista manifested an un- 
usud interest in ^ poetry arm painting of the Orient 
and found inqriration in them. Although, strictly 
■basking, their movement came to an end in m?, 
their influence can be traced in the more vital and 
inteUectual poetry of T. S. EUot and otiier post-war 
poete of both Esidand sad America. 

The No pli^ wm tnuulAted ori^nally 
t(V FeooUoih mad completed by Em Pound in 
9916 with «n Wtroduotion hy imitg. 


Yeats at the time was experimenting with dramatic- 
forme in his effort to establiali the IriA national! 
drama.'When one of bis plays was acted by'a. 
^dent of the Japanese No dance without stage-sett¬ 
ing or lighting, he was tremendously impressed by the 
expressive qu^ty and emotional intensity of the per¬ 
formance. It is the dramatic form from which the 
so-called stage manner is most completely excluded. 
Since both exprestion and movement are reduced to 
a mi nim u m , it is impiHsible to create on the stage an 
elemental beauty unleA one has an elemental sensa¬ 
tion and a genuine emotion. The dancer of No plays- 
recedes from his audience, but that distance or separa¬ 
tion is at the same time intimate and binding. “He 
recedes," writes Yeats, “but to inhabit, as it were, the 
deeps of the ifiind.” Indeed, the musks, the chorus, 
the rhythmic pause at moments of intentity all give 
beauty and emotionU subtlety which the Western 
stage has lacked, and Yeats wrote that it was now- 
time to copy the East and to live deliberately. 


Soil Erosion and its Control in Central 
India and Rajputana 

Wherever man has exploited virgin soil* 
promiscuously for agriculture, severe deteriora¬ 
tion due to erosion in the soil’s capacity to- 
maintain populations has resulted. Erosion 
effects may sometimes be very drastic and 
beyond economic reclamation. Y. D. Wad writes' 
in Agrieultwe and Inve-stock in India : 

Natural tesouroes can best be preserved for 
human use by means of preventive measures. The 
soils of Central India and Rajputana are no exceptions 
to this. Evidence of rain watii is seen everywhere in 
the mbnBoon-affected regions <rf Central India and the- 
submontane agricultural tracts of Rajputana. In addi¬ 
tion, the latter are exposed to wind erosion and sand- 
drift. • 

The black cotton soils of Molwa and the heavy 
soils in the other tracts in Central India crack freely. 
Rats and other rodents burrow holes and tmdergroondl 
passages. Human-beings and oatOe leave foot tracks- 
All these causes as well as the irregularities of soil sur¬ 
face produced during previoas agricultural operations), 
are very suitable for providing foci which may induce 
concentrated flows of eccumtdated rain-water. 

The surface soil is in'the form of loose crumbs of 
varying shapes and sizes, overlying, in a comparatively 
thin layer, a compact substratum. The sharp and in¬ 
termittent heavy showers of rain, especially in the early- 
part of the season, quickly saturate and make the loose 
layer mobile owitrg to the inabilitv of falU)w rain to- 
penetrate the underlying soil zones as rapidly as it 
reaches them. Hie water so laden with the fertUe com¬ 
ponents of tile highland rushes on to the low-lying- 
areas washing and scouring Add after field. 

It may be pointed out here that the greater the 
volume uid SP?™ of running water, the more severe 
wUl be its erodun damage. Cbarmels an formed com¬ 
mencing as small washouts which develop into gulliea. 
Surface soil disappem and the soluble cbemieab are 
leached out. Hie rich humus-laden upper soil layer 
bdng removed, raw snb-sdl is continually ^exposed and 
has Uttis time to mature and become eradsiit in orap- 
iting capacity. A very large proportirm of agrimtitarafei 
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land i& these tracts consists of such immature 
soil types. ‘ • 

. Hence it is absolutely essential to stop water run* 
aing into fields from outside and to regulate its speed 
when it accumulates and flows inside them. The con¬ 
struction of a drain which will not bo capable of carry- 
mg off the normal run-off is wasted labour and hence 
it is simpler to utilise the natural storm-water channels 
for this purpose. Their capacity to deal with the ex¬ 
pected volume of water is already proved. The sides 
and floors of such streams should be kept covered with 
their natural vegetation. Almormal obstructions in 
these streams due to silting or blocking by water-borne 
material should, however, always be removed. The 
•erosion in such natural water channels is reduced to 
the minimum provided the volume pf, water, they are 
expected to deal with, remains constant. Any increase 
in the quantity of water delivered in them should be 
taken into account and due allowance made by suitably 
increasing their carrying capacity. It is necessary to 
inspect the working of the drain periodically. This is 
best done while they actually flow dunng stornifi. 


Franklin Rooseveh 

Descended on both sides from wealthy 
Dutch stock, and owning a large estate on the 
hanks of the river Hud^n, Franklin Roosevelt 
seemed destined for the quiet and comfortable 
life of a country gentieman. His youth and 
«arly manhood, indeed, were spent after the 
fashion which tradition had laid) out for him. 
Feelings and passions which till then had re¬ 
mained dormant were to flwe up in all their 
•intensity and transform his life to tiha very 
roots. Dhram Bir Vohra gives a btief sketch 
«f his life in The Twentieth Century : 

The most domirumt among the forces which 
igovenied the development of Roosevelt in bis youngar 
days, were his joy of life and his r eliab of a fight. 

In 19p0, the year when he joined Harvard, hil 
septuagenarian father died, and he was left to the 
tender care of his mother. Three years later, at the 
-am of twenty-one, he ifianried a cousin of his, ^ied 
Hleanor Roosevelt, and joined the Columbia Law 
iSchool, still undecided as to his future. 

During these years, however, another member of 
•the Rooeevelt family, related to Franklin as an uncle, 
•was making his phenomenal ascent to the presidential 
.^rone. This was Theodore Roosevelt, a man who, 
•taough di^iaying a character almost the very opposite 
.of I^nkiin’s, must inevitably have product a dc«p 
impression on his young nephew’s mind. Further, the 
fact that the two were set in opposition to each other 
by their traditional political allegiances, Franklin being 
liemocrat and Theodte Republican, invested Theodore’s 
career with a peculiar significatkoe about Fnmkiia. 

In the 1910 elections, m Demoorais had no appareiR 
<luuioe of success, but Roosevelt accepted his nomiaa- 
•tion by th«ni as Senatorial candidate. Touring the 
'Stete personally, he made direct social contacts wi^ 
Tiis voters and impressed them so wdl with Ids per- 
wonslity that deB{m the Demociatie tradithm, be wca 
AA outeii^ victe^. 


At the age of 29 Rooeevelt was.laffUlied 
Senator for New York. The favourite of For¬ 
tune continued to achieve further auecesMc. 

At the 1913 elections for the Pngldetttehip, 
he figured as one of the most enthuMWtic of 
Wilson’s supporters. This identity of interest inqielled 
Franklin to throw himself heiutily on (he side of 
Wilson, and it was not a little.owing to his afforts 
in the election campaign that Wilson became the holder 
of the highest offloe in Ihe oountry. Aa a reward for 
his support, Franklin was offered in turn the posts 
of Collector of Custcans for New York Port, Aadstant 
Secretaiy to the Treasuiy, and Assislant Secretary to 
the Navy. The fonner two he rejected straightway, 
but was only too glad to accept the last. SBs falker 
had taken him on trips to Europe and allowed him 
to see things for himself. Now tho« first impreadooa 
of life in the Old World were extended and mode 
precise by his official tripe-4o form a nucleus for hia 
foreign policy later on. 

On his homeward journey from Europe, 
Roosevelt learnt from Wilson of the proposed 
I^eague of Nations. 

The idea was so wpll adapted to Roosevelt’s 
cosmopolitan outlook and he was so fasonated 
by it that he undertook to popularise it on hit return 
to the States. But a short time later, white on a 
pleasure cruise, he was struck down with infantile 
paralysis of the lower half of his body. Fortune bad, 
to ail appearances, deserted her erstwhile favourite. 
It was Roosevelt’s first experience iff caUkry—sn 
experience, moreover, of such grim severity that it 
revealed to him an entirely new aspect of life. Hence¬ 
forward, he became, consoiouaiy and deliberately, a 
ehai^ion of the poor. 

Eventually, when his discovery iff Georgia warm 
springs had effected a partial cure, he emerged a differ¬ 
ent man altogether; his jyouthful and supple features 
had passed into a powerful, determined maturily; hb 
mtire aspect became, not sombre, but purposeful, be¬ 
speaking a man not only of action but of oeeUion. 

After having thus reformed the feataires 
and the character of Roosevelt, Fortune again 
took charge of his public aotmties. 

In ths first place, die sent him a*dttoere 
and devoted friend, in tire poson of Louis Howe. 
Fortune threw another gift in the path iff her 
favourite, her instrument this time being Alhed 
Smith, Governor of New York. Roosevelt, a rincere 
admirer iff Smith, had in the gdven him vigorous 
support in his election campaigns and had in 1634 
help^ in his being nominated candidate for the 
Presidency. Bmidx was now once more aiming at the 
Freridency (having been defeated in 1^) and aa a 
reward for Roossvelt’s past suppcHt invited him to 
stand as- gubernatorial candidate for New York. 
Roosevelt agreed, and the year IflW saw Um duly 
installed Governor of New York State. 

But in America, even Oovemots have no great 
power to enforce th^ will. So Roosevelt had to be 
content with notiiing better than a repeated enusdation 
of his ideals; H was only rarely tint be could a^ieve 
anything concrete. However, his opportunity som 
arrived. * . 
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By 19M| after 4 years of Governorship he 
had become a fuU-fledged national figure, and 
was nominated by his party as President can¬ 
didate. 

As of old, his fighting spirit came to the fore, and 
be plunged into the campaign with the zest ci youth. 
Once more, he set himself to travel all over the country, 
meet his voters in person, and tell them about his plans 
for them. Nature had now made it impossible for him 
to make drarruktic, informal appearances among the 
peasants whom he loved, but the force of his personality 
and the straightforward sincerity of his utterances were 
poteot enough to bring him a brilliant victory. The 
hand of Fortune, however, was obvious not so much 
in the victory itself as in the occasion of it. For 
America, along with the rest of the world, was in the 
travail of the slump. It was this particular situation 
which enabled Roosevelt, in his inaugural address, to 
ask for special powers, and which prompted the country 
to grant him these powers. 

Had Roosevelt been obliged to function 
after the traditional fashion, he would certainly 
have not found it possible to accomplish much. 
But equipped with the powers of an autocrat, 
he proceeded at once to put his long-cherished 
ideas into practice. 

Within a month of his inauguration, the 
banks, the railways, agricultlre and trade were in his 
hands. Then, despite the warnings of the orthodox 
economidis, he devalued the dollar—a step, which, pure¬ 
ly from praotiosl considerations, he had conceived to be 
essential for nathmal welfare. 

Next be ventured upon the perilous task of sub¬ 
duing the industrialists. Fhtherto, every means had 
failed to wring the slighteet concessions from these 
over-mighty men; but Roosevelt called a conference 
of the representatives of six leading industries, and 
by nothing more drastic than friendly persuasion, got 
them to sitm a Code of Fair Competition for Trade 
and Industry, by which the security of the small 
businessmen and the factory-workers was vastly 
streniftbened, thus affecting a real revolution in 
American industry. Having acquired a measure of 
control over the workings of industry, he preoeeded 
to levy heavy taxes on its fabulously rich exponents, 
using the money thus collected for unemployment 
relief and fosterage of agriculture. By such means did 
the bom aristocrat direct all bis policy to the uplift 
of the poor. 


Prsddeius Before Religiona 

In the course of an article under the above 
caption in The Prabvddha EUtarata Kaka 
Kdelkar observes: 

Ws talk U emancipation of the slaves. But have 
staves been really emaneipated t Slavery as such 
be non-existent but social and economic exploitatian 
exiMi everywhere and the exploited people are the 
slaves. A so-called Christian nation made aggressive 
war on another Christian nation in the intoesla of 
expaasioii, explrutatioa, and emidre. The League of 
Natians coidd not prevent it Could a Parliament of 
B^igu»a prevent sra waa T 


Effurto are being made in every religion to inter¬ 
pret ancient texts in modem light. Each religion,, 
therefore, is grdaually trying to develop its own 
canons of interpretation. Instmd of confinmg out^ 
selves -to textual criticism and textual interpretatiwi 
we had better accept the aid of anthropology, sociology, 
art, the theory of evolution and, above all, living, 
spiritual experience, in order to throw light on the- 
doctrines and disciplines that constitute the religion*, 
of today. • 

When we talk of religions in plural, we think of 
tto established religions lie Hinduism, Islam, Christ¬ 
ianity. But under the riiell of these established reli— 
giona new religions are being evolved on differont bases 
altogether. The rv'ligion of humanity is one complete- 
scheme of life offering satisfying solutions for all the 
problems of life Art is another religion offering to- 
harmonise life and solving problems of human develop¬ 
ment. Legislation is, perhaps, the most popular and 
powerful religion of the present times. 

But my only hope lies in the slow establishment 
of the religion of education, not the education that is> 
controlled by the ministers of education but the 
education that is fostered by the as-yet-few prophets- 
of a better life—a life of the spirit. This education 
seeks to educate the whole man both individual and. 
social, national and international. Viewed from this- 
point Jnana, Bhakti, and Karma are not so many 
alternative modes of culture; they are merely the- 
facets of the jewel of Sadhana which is our work for" 
self-education. 

It seems humanity is waiti^ for a new orienta¬ 
tion and a new faculty for reviving the religious ^irit. 
Religions, if they arc to thrive and vitalise mankind, 
must foU^ the spirit of the age and give a new lea£ 
to life. 


The Novel as an Instnunent of Propaganda 

That the novel having attained to the posi¬ 
tion of one of the principal forma of literature,, 
is an art, none will feel inclined to deny or 
dispute. And yet it is perfectly true that this 
fine art of fiction is also a very able and effective 
instrument of propaganda of any type. In am 
article in The Hiridustati Review M. A. Masum- 
dar makes the following remarks : 

The most outstanding and illustrious example in 
modem times of the use d the I>tama as a medium of 
propaganda is afforded by the oclrimated British 
dramatist George Bemsrd Shaw. That incorrigible' 
Irishman has most successfully transformed the stage 
into a veritable pulpit from whieb to administer to the 
bunding and blundering world, with loud vehemence,, 
his pecuhsrly strong and sane preachments. He hah' 
converted the dramatic art into a trumpet through 
whidi to bhwt out hw social, econonuc, poHtiGsl, 
religions, military, histinieal, philosophieal, nqrtbical,, 
metsphysioai and scientific viem He has mode bis 
theatre tutorial, his diaina didsotio, bis play i^qps- 
gandist. And Shaw is not single in tins. A host oT 
dramatists have not {sihsd to do what he has dom.- 
A most notable instsnoe is that of ^chn Oidiwamy. 
Qalfwottiv, tiro, haa, of oourae while kneping M a t ai w f 
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within the strict limits of the art, endeaypured t(j 
expose, through his plays the many sordid evils the 
modem society fmd civilisation are heir to, and'to 
disseminate his own reflections on and remedies for 
them. Witness ‘The Silver Box,’ ‘Strife,’ ‘Justice,’ and 
such other plays of his. 

» 

But the Drama is sorely hampered by 
certain insurmountable obstacles and limitations 
the Novel is happily free from. 

^ Now about the range of the Novel. There is 
radically no limit to it. The Novel embraces the 
uman life, and the whole of human life. And its 
range is as vast as tlio human life. There is no subject 
or problem of life but comes within the scope of the 
Novel. The Drama has to give a brightly and solidly 
. visual representation to every subject it touches, and 
this, cannot be done in all cases. Its scope, therefore, 
is very much restricted. But the Novel can take up 
any question or problem in the world clamouring for 
show or solution, and lend it a potent and appealing 
imaginative treatment. It may be utilised for socitd 
propaganda, for economic propaganda, for political 
propaganda, for religious propaganda, for any earthly 
sort of propaganda. 

Glaring and inbtructive examples of what a 
genuine novel can achieve in the field of pro¬ 
paganda are numerous. 

The profound influence of John Lyly^s ‘Buphues’ 
over the Elesabethan literary style; of John Bunyan’s 
' 'KIgrim’s Progress’ over religious thought; of Jean 
Jacques Rosaeuu’s ‘Emilie’ over the established theories 
of rational education; of Bobert Bage’s ‘Hermsprong,! 
William Godwin’s ‘Caleb Williams,’ and Mrs. IncL 
bald’s ‘A Simple Stoiy’ over the contemporary sotSal, 

) political, and economic thought and situation; of 
Benjamin Disraeli’s ‘Sybil’ over the lot 6f the Britirti 
labouring class; of Charles Didken’s ‘Oliver Twist’ 
over the squidid condition of Victorian slums and work- 
houaess; of the same writer’s ‘Nicholas Nickldby’ over 
the tyrannical treatment meted out to helpless pupils 
by the Victorian school-master; of Victor Hugo’s ‘Lea 
Miserables’ over the awful French wlley^ave system; 
of Mra. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s ‘u^ncte Tom’s Cabin’ 
over the American Negro slavery; <rf H. G. Wells’s 
‘Mr. Brittling Sees It Throu^,’ and E. Maria 
Remarque’s ‘All Quiet On The Western Front’ ever 
our notions of War; of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s Sher¬ 
lock Holmes novels on the modem police methods; 
and of innumerable other novels in countless other 
quarters is too well known to need any detailed men¬ 
tion. Indeed, the Novel ki poasibly the best and most 
influential instrument of propaganda we poseess at 
preaent. 


Hie Urgency of the Cat& ' 

of India 

India is an agricultural country and the 
economic welfare of the coun^ deptsids to ea 
large extent on the welfare of its cattle ixjpula- 
tion. Observes K. A. S. Rao in the 
Tines : 

It is computed that the total population of tbr 
cattle is now about 315 millions, that is <mly 16 millions 
and odd, less to vie with the human population of this 
country. And, the pressure of this huge amount 
cattle on the fodder and other food-avaUsbilities is 
really very great, and vdien the consideretion that the • 
cattle that are not really useful for work, or are not 
economic, either in their milk-yield, if they are cows, 
she-buflaloes, and milk-yielding goats and sheep, and 
such others, are to be allowed to graxe and eat away 
all the grass and fodder, the diminution in the economic 
wealth of the land on this count is disastrous indeed. 

In this connection it is interesting as also illumi¬ 
nating for us to quote of a recent experiment that was 
conducted at the vill^e of Sitapur regarding the 
cattle-economics, of whidi Dr. Radha Kumud M^crji 
has referred to in his recent book, Food Pkmiiig for 
our Hundred MilUam. We quote from this book, in 
extenao—“Since 1891 the total cattle population in- 
cressed in the village frost 338 to 367: cows and' 
buffaloes increased from 101 to 196; plough-bullocks 
and buffaloes from 120 to 3%. On an average 209- 

buffaloes are used in cultivating 100 acres.Not 

only the majority of the buffaloes are superfluous,' but 
out of the total of 142 cows 114 are found unproductive; 
21 of these give only } a seer, 5 yield up to 1 seer 
and only 2 over 1 seer of milk per day. Out of 84 
cow-buffaloes, only 3 are unproductive, 4 yield milk 
up to 1 seer, 30 between 1 & 2 seers, 9 between 2 4 8. 
seers, and only 1 over 3 seers a day." This is indeed, 
a Sony state of things. 

The question is how to get over this problem. 

One answer is to see .that the future breeding is 
so conducted as to yield only the good sort of cattle, 
which it would be economically worth their while to- 
be kept up, and, anotiier answer is that such of the 
cattle whiw are not useful cither as milkma, or as 
draught-animals, to be used either on the plou^ or 
(m some transport work, ssd which are yet sufficiently 
hralthy to be utilM for the preparatiem of mat. 
But, here the religious sentiment comes in, and this 
is really hard for the Hindus to counteract, and hence, 
as far as it can be said the only feasible pM of getting 
over tois over-population of the cattle, is to restrict 
the future growth through nroper breeding. ‘ 

Good Breeding also reduces the loss due to disease 
among the cattle, or poor types are more prone to. 
be attaci^ and they succumb easily too. It is- 
estimated that during 1937 India lost 318,955 heads off 
eat^. 




Women ia Industrial Welfare Work 

Welfare work lias often been described as 
-eaeentially a woman’s profession. Luise 
'Frankenstein attempts, in a paper contributed 
to International Labour Review, to determine 
the extent to which women are employed in 
industrial work. 

SntCIALlBBD OocWAHONS 
HtaUk 

The number of women engaged in specialised 
health occupations, and working within the held of 
industrial welfare, is very large. 

Women have long acted as medical and infants’ 
mines in Industry....When duties inside the under¬ 
takings are assumed, the nurses’ functions include first 
aid in cases of accident, partial responsibility for health 
conditions, supervision of eating and waging rooms, 
and the training of worken in matten <d health. 

Other specialised occupations connected with health 
SM those of midwives and monthly nurses in factory 
lying-in hospitals. Women doctors are also engaged 
'by many large undertakings for their female employees. 

Education 

Specialists belonging to the educational prufeesion 
are also commonly employed in industrial welfare work. 
When attention began to be paid by employers to 
health questions, educational work was inmtuted as 
well. The women who first looked after and taught 
-children in nurseries and schools for miners’ and 
factoiy workers’ families were, of course, not properly 
trained. But today large number of qualified kinder¬ 
garten and other teachers are employed. SpeciaUsts in 
spientiflo subjects, manual training, cooking, dress¬ 
making, the care of infants, gymnastics, etc., teach 
the cmldren of employees of uudcrtaldngs in eveiy 
continent. It is not only in countries where public 
edveatiQn ia nndevelcgied mat employers provide sobools 
for ^ children of their workers. 

’dashers are also employed in adult education 
schemas as a pert of indust^ welfare work 

The Ubrariane of factory libraries must also be 
mentioned among the specialised employees engaged 
in eduratonal activities as a part (d industrial welfare 
work. 

Finally, women are ocoasionBlly responsible for 
the vocational training of employees, 

CoKFUBt OccoFAiroira 

The performance of special duties in industrial 
welfare work repeatedly leads to thmr combination 
with other duties. But practical needs have led to 
the development of a new type rf occupation, a com¬ 
plex type, the characteristic feature of which is that, 
unlike ^ose described above, it eonrists in the per- 
formanoe of various di^ct functions. ’Ibis is tite 
pMfssriott of industrial welfare woricer, a profession 
•gfosety related to that of wdtaie workers in genual 


but deriving special characteristics from its preoccupa¬ 
tion with problems gl employment. 

’The occupations take (hSerent forms, but it is 
rharaeteristio of them all that they m some way com¬ 
bine functions of social welfare and of education. 

In industrial welfare work women have opened up 
for themselvfs a field of activity in which, thou^ 
they are not alone, their share is extraordinanly great 
when compared with that of men. In many countries 
—for instance, in Germany and Italy—the tiuning for ‘ 
this profeseion is specially adapted to women’s needs. 
In other countries industrial welfare work bos not 
deliberately been reserved for women to the same 
extent but it is in practice a woman’s profession, and 
the men who enga^ in it are the exceptions. 

In France, for instance, the profession of safety 
engineer has not become established, but that of 
woman supervisor has spread, and the activity of 
women in this field has become characteristic of all 
welfare work done in French undertakings The posi¬ 
tion is similar in the Netherlands, Belgium, Sw^en, 
and Switserland, where male welfare workers are seldom 
found. 

Women do not so completely dominate the pro¬ 
fession <rf factory welfare woiker in Great Britain and 
the United Statw. 

Dtmus or WntrASB Wobkebs 

The profession of industrial welfare worker takes 
two main forms The first is that of the social worker 
who.attends to the needs of the familiee of employees, 
but has no place in the undertaking itself. 

The other type is that of the factory welfare 
worker who has nothing whatever to do with welfare 
institutions outride the undertaking. Her field of 
action is inside the works, where it is her duty to 
promote the well-being of emplojrees at the workplace 
itself. She attends to the provision of better venti- 
laticm and lighting rest rooms for breaks in woik, 
dressing rooms, washing fadiities. etc., and to improv¬ 
ing^ the appearance of the Workplace. Reports on the 
activi^ of individua! welfare workers indicate that 
women tend to show partieular initiative in this field. 
Welfare work inside the'undertaking also includes the 
selection and initiation of new em^oyees, supervision 
d juvenile and women worken, fint aid in cases of 
accident, and the promotion of a good atmoqihere in 
the undertake 

The servieee of these women are also used for the 
adjustment of disputes, pariieularly in times of imrest, 
when the welfare worken are regarded as mediaton 
between employen and worken. In France, the 
woman supervisor’s importanoe to the undertaking 
from this point of view has been empharised in the 
last few yean. In the United States, too, reference 
has often been made recently to the valuable part 
played by welfare worken in the estmbhriunent of 
go<^ relations between employees and mamigement, 

In toe BnglUi-speakiin oountries, the appirintinmt 
of welfare woricen inride the undritaking has basn 
favoured for many yeaa, and in other eomtriM 
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thi* method i» gr»du»lly ^reading, because it i» 
ngaided as a parlioularfjr eSective means of initreasing 
the productiTi^ of labour. • 

» Industrial welfare work includes a variety of 
1 oooupatioos which offer rich possibilities of employ¬ 
ment for women. It is hard to say in which of tts 
branches women now play the most important part; 
and it is impossible to predict what new duties they 
will undertake in the future. Women’s work is 
particularly prominent wherever the stress is laid on 
the social welfare of workers a«d their familiM. It 
may be stated with ccmfidence that both in the 
countries where industrial welfare work is highly 
developed and where women have already obtained a 
\ firm footing in the occupation and in the countries 
k still in process of creating the economic (and technical 
I conditions which neoeesitatp industrial welfare w<wk, 
I the services of women in tliis field ate indispensable. 

The Bagdad School of Painting at the 
Exhibition of Islamic Art in Paris • 

Emdst Kiihnel writes in Pantheon: 


Hie great surprise of the exhibition held at the 
^bhotheque Nationale m the summer of 1838 was the 

f iUection of illustrated manusenpts of the library itself, 
ader the former somewhat narrow-minded manage- 
ent these were only accessible under irksome restric- 
ons even to art mvestigatora; the attitude adopted by 
he preeent management is entirely opposed to this and 
nost exemplaiy. Among these works attention was 
hiefly attracted by the pamtinge of the school of 
aturista at Bagdad of the 13th centu^. The texts 
fliistrated may, in the main, be classiSed m three 
oups—translations of Greek treatises on natural 
noe (Dioscorides, Galenus, etc.), Ibn Muqaffa’s 
vidently veiy popular Arabian edition of Bidpai’s 
"ndu fables (“Kalila and Dimna”), and finally the 
iMakameat,” a very widely spread eoUectidn of talas 
1 verse of the beginning of the 12th century, by Hariri. 

Among (he three edihons aof the “Makameat” 
hibited, that of 1SB2 is the oldest one known. In the 
ne In which Abu Seid drags a young man b^ore ^e 
Fall with the accusation of having murdered his son 
nd m which the youth—^in reality the supposed victim 
■«i deludes the governor that the latter declares hto- 
rself ready to sxonerate hija from the charge at blood- 
sashed. the old man’s sweeping gesticulations are vigorous- 
1 supported by the dramatic disposition of the folds (see 
blate). Another episode shows now Abo Bskt di^ised 
‘-I a poverty-etriekm old woman with two wretohed- 
oking ehildren—hired for the purpose—appears before 
, group of Bagdad poets and awahens their compassion 
-r the beauty of his words (see plate). In the Hariri 
fifteen years late- (1237) from the Schefer Collection 
very independent Seljok-Islamih sfyle of paintiM is 
attained; this is no doubt mainly due to the penontSity 
i< the arturi: entrusted with the script and illurtration 
Kwith 99 pictures) of this edition de luxe. We even know 
=1 name, set down in the colophon at the conclusion of 
! worit —Yahya ibn Mahmud from Wssit, an artist 
’ creative genius of high rank who wwit ami way 
dth complete independence and in whose woii, both 
nth reipect to colour smd to composition, the whole 
bool readied its nwgee. 

No. 4? ri the “Hslcameat*’ aanatse ki a ddi^ul 
bow Abu field iilaTB the bftrber wad soimictf ^ 
blood-letting soene wMi bis son, in wfaioh tbs 
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tiympathising oriooken finally beoMae 191 
(see ^te). Msster Yahya feUns tUs Msns'Wm ga 
abundance of excellently observed d«tih& a b SWa d H i - 
ous picture. In riie great variety of tbs sriMBW 
and patterns <d! the garments, etc., bis wtsics iiqtaaibnt 
ouHiiral documents of the greatest value; we eipedally 
mention the painting of the troop of eolour-bearm from, 
the Caliph’s bodyguard with tymbals and heralds’ trum¬ 
pets, banners, pranons and standards, ind^utab^ one 
of the most brilliant achievements of this miniature- 
painter (see plate). 

The third Hariri manuscript, from the mouaetery 
of St. Wasst contains 77 ibiniatures and belongs to the 
same Seljuk-Islamie school, betraring' scared any 
foreign influence, but is mu<h ooarser than the edition 
of 1237, less rich ill figures, and almost witiiout 
accessory details; it was probahlv executed at a pro¬ 
vincial workshop at a slightly earlier date, about 1230. 

The amasii^ assurance in the treatment of animal 
motifs met with in the above-mentioned manussriptar 
is probably due to the thorou^ scbooling which the 
miniaturists had underpone in the course of tile 
centuries in the ittustration of Bidpai’s fables. Of the- 
two manuscripts of that group at the Paris National 
Libraiy one may be set at about 1228 on acoount of a 
certain relatiomiup in style with the Hariri of 1222 
visible where human figures with a sli^tiy Bytantine 
touch are employed. Hie other edititm is a Uttle later- 
in date, there ie however no cogent reason to asito it 
to the beginning of tiie t4th centuiy as H. de £<ney 
does. Mongolian influence is, it is true, clearly per^- 
ceptible yet not decisive, and both in aggregate effect 
and treatment of detail the 13tii century Mjnk line 
is still adhered to Here too, we note Jthe pteuliar 
contrast between naturalistio repreeentcltion of ai^ah 
and decoratively formaliced foliage. 


How to Look at Pictures 

Frederick Laws observes in the Neuw- 
Chronide : 

First of all, forget everything you have ever been, 
told about Art with a capital A Next shut your moute 
and iqien your eyes. And if you don’t like what you. 
see, keep your mouth shut and go and look at some¬ 
thing else. 

It is unusual for adults to use their eyes properly. 
To a ebild things seen are always new and turpnsmg. 
A Idtohen chair can be a vision—something to dnie at 
and to dream about. An artist can keep that fresh' 
ness of sight and put that vision on to canvas. tV- 
the ordinary person chairs are invisibls; they are things 
to at on, not to look at. Van GoA's discovery that 
an inexpensive, inartistic chair can be fascinating and 
beautifid is a shook to people who normally wear 
blinkers. 

There are two ways of dealing witit praple who see 
viaons. One is to decide that the visions are not 
really there and that the people are mad or drunk, 
ind the other is to treat the seer with honor and be 
grateful for a chance to look through his eyes. Tbs 
olosric retmit of the artist to tiie lady sriio oomplainsd' 
that she never saw (he subject of his picture Joakiaf 
like that, is final and unanswerable : 'No, madain, hut 
dent you wkh yon could (' 

Pakitm admiteedly ore difficult people. They use 
thmr own speoial languages of paint for T^>ortia| thsir 
virioss, and as soon as (he fffiks outside invent gtama- 
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nun toraplaiiung the vision away they chan^ the 
code: .^ey cannot explain themselves in woids ending 
in ‘inn,’ and what is more, they won’t. There is no 
abort phrase book which will make pictures talk in¬ 
telligibly to you. You have to know the langugge of 
the eye as a child knows it, or remain sil^t and 
puzzled. You cannot look at pictures through the 
-spectacles of Books About Art. 

Modem painting is difficult to see because the last 
generation but one of painters forgot their job in an 
attempt to make art respectable and fashionable among 
the blind. The Victorian painter gave the public what 
it wanted, and what it wdnted bad nothing to do with 
strt. We came to expect a queer thing called Realism 
or the Imitation of Nature, a stereotyped prettiness, 
> and a high moral tone. Oar expectations are still 
satisfied at the Royal Academy. But there is a grow¬ 
ing susjiicion that the Academy is a dreary musetim 
of fake antiques. There have been a number of 
painters who were mainly interested in the odd 
thinf^ light can do to shape and color. They called 
themselves impressionists, and after some eighty years 
' we are beginmng to tolerate them. 

Out of the mass trf movements and theories some 
things have become clear. Artists are not tame 
sensitized plates in one-eyed boxes. Painting has never 
had any truck with the brand of tnith favored by 
photography. Pictures which tell a story or point a 
■ moral are under suspicion. Their subject and their 
- argument may conceal dullness of vision or cheapness 
of design. 

In order to ‘understand’ madtem paint¬ 
ing, th^best way is to try to paint yourself, 
stfggestr Hie writer. The next best way is to 
look at a great many pictures humbly, silently 
and in search of pleasure. 

Look at what you like until it bores you. Good 
taste is largely a matter of being bored by rubbish 
and everyone has to grow out of liking rubbish. 


Bveiymie, too, has his own particular blind spots, to 1 
(don’t worry about being bored by Raphael or R^oii ' 
if there are one or two pomtere whose worit yon 
whole-heartedly enjoy. The connoisseur is a person 
who knows what he likes, and can distantly admire# 
,or ignore what he doesn’t. ^ 

Air Raid over Poland 

Patrick Maitland, a British journalist 
in Poland, relates his experience during the first 
air raid over Warsaw, in a broadcast talk pub¬ 
lished in The Living Age. • 

During the first air raid over Warsaw, I quivered 
in my shoes. I tried to be brave and foolhardy by 
going on with my shaving, but had to give up feebly. 

I then ran downstairs, and it's funny how quickly you 
can run downstairs when you are a tiny bit— wp11-»- 
shall I say scared ? > "■ 

But I sow a group of Pbles standing calm and'' 
collected, I thoufdit I must instantly assume the . 
British-lion expression of stolid courage. But their 
oloar eyes saw through my pretence of being unafraid 
and we all laughed one of those nervous, perfunctory, 
apologetic little laughs that people laugh when they 
have nothing better to do. Then somebody whispered 
the words, ‘It’s gas’I We all had gas masks tmder 
our arms, but instnad of putting them on, we just ran 
out to try to learn if it was true. 

Now, three days after it, we feel like old hands 
here. We have had eight or nine raids a day since 
Friday morning fSeptembor 11, and really we feel a 
little bit proud of ourselves, may be too proud 
anyway, I can promise you, unless you are v^ 
different from ua over here, that rather queer feeliA^ 
somewhere between the heart and stomaeh, that feeling 
which reminds me somewhat of a merry-go-round, that 
rather odd feeling that one first gets when the sirens 
sdreech their warning—well, it passes off after a day, 
or two. 'A 


APPEAL FOR POLISH SUFFERERS 

The suffering of Polish war victims and refugees, especially of children and women who 
are homeless, destitute and tom by misery and starvation, need not be elaborated. Bengal n 
has already expressed her deep sympathy for helpless victims of aggression and proved her 
loyalty to the cause of righteousness. We appeal to the public to raise some fund for the 
Polish Relief Committee which has now esteblished a branch in Calcutta and earnestly hope 
that our province will generously contribute its share to relieve human distress. 

Rabindranath Tagore ^ 

Nisith Chandlra ^n 

A. K. Fuzlul Huq 

H. H. Bum 

M. Azizul Huque 

Allen Elliott Lockhart 

Harold Graham 

Syama Prasad Mookerji . 

Ramananda Chatterjee i 

We hope tiiis Appeal will meet with a generous and ready response, wWoh it eminent- , 
ly deserves. 
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A STRANGE WAR 
•« 

By GOPAL i4lDAR 


A CLHm cartoonist in the Bengali press, 
“ Piciel ”, ^ves a typical expression to the atti¬ 
tude of the average Indian to the War when he 
draws a ])icti!rc of the Western Front with the 
wns of the Maginot and ■ the Siegfried Lines 
lerving as perches for the ‘ singing birds,—the 
whole scene bearing the apt query: ‘War or 
Stay-in Strike ? ' Even the British Premier 
referred to this feeling in his speech at the 
Mansion House Lunch on November 9 : 

“Tliis i» the strangest of wars which, in the form 
it has been hitherto waged, must »'em to be no war 
at all, but rather a sort of siege. We do not know how 
long this phase would last, or whether at any moment 
it might be changed into a violent conflict.” 

Many sirange thinp have happened even 
within this short time; but strangest of all is 
perhaps the feeling of boredom that has come 
over all. This was least expected. 

^ ^ Was News 

This feeling of light-heartedness has 
certainly been increased by the lack of vast 
and violent conflicts which, we dreaded, would 
stagger humanity, the moment the guns went 
off. Fjxcept in and about Warsaw, there has 
been less carnage so far than feared. Tlie 
‘excitement of fear' is on the wane. Hence, 
the reaction from ii—a sceptical mood about 
it. But this mood we owe not a little to the 
news about war. Never lias war news been 
planned and served so strangely, as Mr. Vernon 
Bratlett in the News Chronicle pointed out 
weeks ago. 

‘'flic news has been so unexpectedly dull. The 
same enthusiastic story about the courage of the pilot 
of a Bntiidi aeroplane or the captain of a Britidi ship 
appears in every paper. The same forecast that 
Germany cannot last because the has no fats or no 
friends. 

Everj'thi^ a little overdramatised. Everything a 
litde unconvincing because of the tendency to white¬ 
wash all that is British and to blacklead all that is 
German. And instead of keeping our spirits up, a lot 
of It quite frankly bores us. 

But that boredom is one of the encouraging sig^. 
We have been bored because, although we recogniw 
that some control of public opinion is inevitable in 
wartime, “ we believe there has been too much of it." 

Hitlbb job " Five Yeab War” 

But war-news is dull, because—another 
"strange thinj^-^tler would not str^ imme¬ 


diately. A period! of waiting has thus ei 
As the War broke ^out, it was feared that the f ** 
would be shortened by Hitler and the GerV, ' 
advocates of a Brietgkrieg or ‘Lightning V? 
to such an extent as to deprive Britain of ^ 
time to mpbilise the resources of the Empj 
behind herself. Time, by all calculation, wou 
favour Britain and France. They would, the 
declared, prolong the war, with a blockade • 
Germany, to three years. The Poll* ‘ sharir 
out’ with the Soviet and the German-Sovie 
alliance were understood to release Ihe Germs" 
army from the dreaded necessity of fitting v 
two fronts and thus to enable it to pay quick ai 
undivided attention to the West tliis time unlil 
that in 1914. Time was against Hitler, and tl 
reports immediately told of the big concentr 
tion of the German forces behind Qie Siegfriei ^ 
Line and of the imminent attack on the Magim ^ 
fortifications. A ‘ Peace Offensive ’ alone wa ! 
deemed to have postponedi the terrific explosk 
about to burst forth. Then the floods in t 
Rhine and severity of winter were eiplaincd i 
have barred the way of that mechanized arm" 
Thp sea and the air—both mostly in so far ^ 
Britain in concerned, it should be noted,—wit 
nessed the activity of the Germans; but the am. 
had to report almost an unbroken dispatch o 
‘ All Quiet on the Western Front ’. There was .- , 
reconnaissance and air photography and occ 
sional raids on advanced posts to captu 
prisoners in order to ascertain the nature of tl 
preparations awaiting fhe invading forces »■ 
either party behind the Line. Vast c< 
centration of Nazi troops in Basle and t‘' 
areas up to Lake Constance on the border 
Switzerland and on the frontiers of Bel^ui 
and, particularly, on that of Holland, set toes 
small neutral countries feverishly mobilizh. 
their defensive forces. It was anticipated th 
a similar effort as that of 1914 would be mad 
to violate the neutrality of the nations, an- 
for the same end, but on a larger scale. Ii 
addition to Belgiuin, Holland and Switaerlar 
were to be the victims of the German aggre 
sion,—Holland to serve as the base for Germs 
‘ U-Boats and for the German ‘ bombers ’ ai' 

' fighters ’ against Britain; the other two for 
"double enveloping action” on the enti 
Maginot line itedf. A prace appeal fre. 



A STRANGE WAE 


Jueon Wilhelmina and King Leopold was trfken 
* >e inspired by the German Fuehrer and 
,ed under duress by tlie monarehs ‘But 
ange as it would appear, the German Dicta- 
tumed down the Peace Appeal almqpt 

( “reraoniously and challenged his enemies to 
ive-Year War. The German air-arm has 
ed its capacity to some extent; though a 
tof 15 raiders, British ^air efficiency and, 
.jy, the winter fog force it now to quiescence, 
irfar, the “ U-Boat" has proved to be the 
5st potent factor:—the sinking of the Royal 
>ak in the Scapa Flow is a record; that of 
he Courageous and a destroyed speak of 
, ,'ho skill of the German U-Boatsmen; the 
i-cent mine activities are also dangerous; and 
dmiral Sc\heer and Deutschland are also free in 
ttie Atlantic still. But German shipping is 
•'^topped and Britain still sails in seven seas, 
Jthough Germany threatens to build up a new 
Continental System ’ with the Scandinavian and 
^lastern European Powers against Britain. The 
i''uc!hrer has asked his Field-Marshal Goering 
lO plan a Five-Year War. Thus is every pre- 
'conception or pre-vision regarding the German 
Slow in the War—^a Lightning War necessitat- 
«d by the German economic condition, by the 
iipCTation of the blockade, by the preparations 
. t t^rmany as against her enemies, and, lastly, 
■Jy The relief from pressure from the East 
'rained now,—is luoved false, and, strangely 
■mough. It appeara Germany plans a prolonged 
** ^ perturbed, by * the 

‘ 

's DSplomacy Active 

. Period of the two-andthalf months of 
Vaiting IS a record, however, of the fitful acti- 

iplomatic front. Thi* has in fact made this 

Mr- Cham- 

e objective by '<^hermeaiV''tSrdM^^^ 

Mi ^ 

bid deirteril^ “PPears to have recaptured its 
'boliev it haJ ol/° Pdrsmt of ‘ appeasement ’ 
war “ B^lm-Moscow Pact. As 

‘ S to S' 

between "rtf S ® community of interest 
•^win and the fliree recent significant moves 
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on th« rb^i^^ard of diplomacy—the Franco- 
British-TllfeMi Pact, the failure of the Soviet- 
Fiimish Talk and the revision of the U. S. A. 
Neutrality Act—all redound to tlw? credit yof 
that diplomacy. Even as the war came 
certain circumstances worked in favour of Bri¬ 
tain, as we saw; c.g., Japan and Italy left the 
German bond of friendship. While Hitler now 
oi)cn8‘obligingly the way to Balkans for the 
Soviet, Italy settlc.s down more and more to neu¬ 
trality and sheds her pro-Ifazi leanings. A change 
of ministry in Rojne sends three pro-German 
lUinistcTs to retirement and Sjgnor Gayda in the 
Giomale d'ltalia at last openly reminds all that 
the Balkans—^the Yugoslavs, Hungarians, Bul¬ 
garians, and, of course, the Albanians need not 
be mentioned,—are the special cure of Italy 
and the Soviet influence in the area will bo 
vigorously resisted by the new saviour of the 
Balkans. Tlie Turkish Treaty cheeked the 
Soviet influence, no doubt; but it is also viewed 
with disfavour by Italy. For, she has nursed 
the desire to be superior to Britain in the 
Eastern Mediterranean; has her own avowed 
ambitions on the Suez and on the Arab peoples 
on tile Mediterranean, and has acquired the 
Albanian coast amt fortified the naval base in 


Agr«i;ment in 1936, when British and French 
shipping in the Mediterranean was being 
harassed by unknown ‘pirates’, they had 
readily welcomed the Turkish proposal of giving 
the^ Soviet unlimited passage to the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea wliile a passage of limited • 
tonnage for themselves satisfiecl Britain and 
France. The Agreement then off-set Italian j 
danger and gave Britain a passage to Rumanit ' 
wlu're British capital had big stakes. The Sovie. I 
emergence in the Balkans, however, this Sep J 
temlKT changed this politics. But in MoscotV 
long talks,—ajiparently as Gennany desired andfj 
Rius.sia no Idss approved,—for persuading the T 
Turks to close the Straits to the British navy I 
entirely were watched with anxiety by other 1 
Powers. The talks were of no avail. It was ^ 
answered by British diplomacy with this new 
Turkish Pact to be followed by big loans from 
London for Turkish dcvclo])mcnts. This defi¬ 
nitely brings the Turks in the British war orbit 
and thus defeats at one stroke the German 
plans, the Soviet ambition, and, lastly, the 
Italian menace. Britain has gained her first 
victory at Ankara after the declaration of the 
War. 


the Dodecanese Islands with that end in view. 

‘ \ 

ANcmo-FR\Nco-TuEKisii Pact 

But the Treaty signed between Turkey 
and Britain and France at once strengthens 
the jKisition of Britain against all other Powers 
who have any interest in the Balkans, in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, in the Near East 
ami the Islamic World in general. Turkey held 
the key to all these—and a strong Kcmalisi 
Turkey had put an end to the efforts of others 
to possess that key for themselves. Soviet 
Russia had disowned the Czarist ambition of 
establishing herself in Constantinople and 
appehring in the Mediterranean. More than all 
others the Soviet acted as the good angel for 
the Turks. It was therefore expected that M. 
Sarajoglu, the Turkish Ambassador, invited to 
Moscow, would make a new settlement helpful 
to both the Powers. The fall of Poland had 
enabled the Soviet to block the door of Nazi 
expansion in the Balkans and across the 
Straits to the Near East. Stalin now had re¬ 
placed Hitler, and Bolshevising of the Balkans 
and penetration of the Bolshevik influence in 
the Near East and beyond was the natural 
dread of the Powers, Britain and Italy, who 
had so long been weaving their ambition 
in' the regions. Russia in fact had been so 
much out of the picture that at the Montreaux 


Finnish Deadlock , 

After clearing the Baltic sea-board of all . 
traces of the Nazi influence implanted by 
Hitler with care during these years, the Soviet, 
jis exi)ected, invited Finland to a conference i" 
Moscow *0 settle the outstanding question 
between the two countries, specially with regard 
to the defence of lAJningrad and the Finnish 
lortifieation of Aaland Islands. It was clear 
that the Finnish anti-Soviet forces, which like 
those in Latvia, Esthonia, etc., had treated 
Russia with scant deference, would nov. 
similarly sign their death warrant in Mosco'" , 
and agree to Soviet overlordship in the Sea i 
Finland as in the Eastern Baltic. But a brea’ 
to Moscow method had come with its failure i i’’ 
Turkey, and here too now the Soviet proposah 
and Finnish counter-proposals have provei 
too divergent to meet. M. Tanner, the Finnisl , 
delegate, returned on November 13 to Helsinki; * 
the negotiations were not broken-off, Helsinki 
assured, wildly preparing for defence. M 
Erkko told the forei^ journalists that Finland 
was not likely to make further concessions toth( 
Soviet demands. And the Moscow PrMS replie< 
on November 17, that the Finnidi ruling classe i 
had refused Soviet understanding and betraye / 
the Finnish masses at the encouragement o 'a 
Britain. “ The Soviet will find ways and mear ' 
of getting wl»t is necessary from Finland to i 
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the deTea^.oi •Leningrad.” M. Erkko is also 
probably'mistaken if he thinks that' iibe means 
and ways’ will be war. The Soviet can put suffi¬ 
cient pressure by peaceful method to attain Ve 
objective as far as Finland is concerned. And 
Stalin is not to enter war unprovoked. Peace 
assures him sure victories. For the time being, 
however, Soviet diplomacy has met in Finland 
with a set-back. 

n 

NmrraALitv 

^ 'But by far the most sigi^ficant triumph for 
British arms has been gained in the U. S. A. by 
the Neutrality Bill iwhich has been carried into 
law in the Houses. ’ Hiis enables the Americans 
to sell arms to the belligerent Powers. Of 
course, the measure is primarily inspired by the 
necessities of American economic life, which 
is fighting to save itself under Roosevelt 
administration. The War, as the last one, 
opens* now the era of industrial expansion for 
America, andi, therefore, for the ending of 
unemployment and other evils which are be¬ 
come the feature of this American life. So, in 
spite of his sincere desire for peace in Europe 
and the firm determination to keep out of the 
A .Si'di.- ngnlwt the ‘ Isolationist ’ policy of 
tho"l>odjeanese'♦others. President Roosevelt 
‘ ’ ' to permit trade in arms 

ANCBOO-FRAbelligerent nations. This 
But the Trea-en aP«y put, 'cash and 

and Britain and F ^ 

the position of Brit method of foreign pur- 

who have any 1 

Eastern Meditc means of transport Ig 
41,0 Tsliimip 1 ^®'' enemies; nor would 
to Si “eutrals, even uiHer her 
V^^kev iSi i requisites; 

I mLss Navicert-, i.e. certificate of 
Russia h‘neutrals only the amount 
MtabV imported and consumed in their 
(sare. So, the American measure has 
^Bmled in Britain and France and imme- 
atc orders have been placed in the U. S. A. 
for more than a thousand of the new and best 
fitted aircrafts. 

kvameust PoraumAijry 
•The Allies industries have potential re¬ 
sources of a very great degree; and they can 
now in addition avail themselves of the Ameri- 
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* Total for Total for 

« 1 Great Britain U S. A. 

t France and Germany 

million tons million tea*' 
.Goal Extnlction .. 418 615 

^ron-ore Exta^wstion ..39 71 ! 

Fig-Iron Production .. 22 40 ’ 

Steel Ingots Production 24 45 4 

Recent figures o^.-production for Germanj® 
andU. S. A.-—andQemany,it should be borne| 
in mind, has been producing her maximum atl’ 
the cost of the consuming power of her popula-< 
tion—are of greater interest and importance: 

The pig-irtm production in the United States in 1937 
amounted to 37200,000 tons. In 1938, especially the 
firet half of the year, there was a severe depression, 
and the production for the year fell to 19,080,000 tons. 
The German pig-iron production for the: ,two years 
amounted tq— 

,1937 .. .. 15,088,000 tons 

1938 .. .. 18,506,000 „ 

In an emergency the Americans have only to make 
good the set-back of 1938 and repeat the 1937 figure 
of 37200,000 tons—in other words, only to make use 
of the capacity for production already existing in 1937 
to increase their production of pig iron by the whole 
amount of Germany's annual production. 

Similarly with steel ingots. The American and 
German production in the two years was— 


Steel ingota produced United Germany 

in the year States 

tons. tons. 

1937 .. .. 50200,000 20280,000 

1938 .. .. 28290,000 23230,000 

' Here, again, without building a single new blast¬ 
furnace the United States production of 1938 can be 
increased almost by tlie whplc amount of the German 
production. These figures are sufficient to riiow the 
decisive difference between the potentialites of, 
industrial mobilsation in the United States nod in tee 
European countries. 

This vast supply is now practically at the 
command of the Allies by the Neutrality Act. 
Its implication is clear. Rut a larger possibility 
opens, as the Act is retecd, for drawing i- 
America slowly on tiie Allies side—and British 
diplomacy will be fully vindicated in that case. 

The German w^ly to this, the inevitable 
defeat that the American supplies to the Allies 
would mean, is probably the ruthless and indSs- 
crimintae mine warfare that has opened with 
the third week of November. For, as in 1914- 
18, her hope again lies on the seas as her diplo¬ 
matic defeat appears to be complete. 

Soviet Pco/ICY Nothtno Steanosi 


Germany 

tons. 

20^,000 

23^,000 


can supplies. The productive capacity of German diplomacy recorded its bigges 
America is almost unlimited, as the last war score with the Gennan-Russian Non-Aggressioi 
showed. Thus, in the tMonchesfsr Chtardian Pact of August last. Ribbentrop’s sto^ som- 
DtT Frits Sternberg giv«i the figures in milUone ed so high mat tiie Fuehrer did not eren hesitett 
oLtons for some countries in 1918: to gamble blindSiy on it more and more. This 
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Soviet friencMiip cost Germany at first that 
of Japan and Italy; then the loss of the most 
covetable slTces from Poland, and the practical 
suzerainty over the Balkans and Baltic. Russian 
supplies would compensate for all, t^e Fdehrer 
calculated; and even a more helpful alliance 
,with Russia was hinted as^ibbenfcrop returned 
from Moscow finishing the Polish deal. The 
.world wondered about the Soviet policy. TTie 
strangest of wars had but opened its first strange 
chapter, and Soviet foreign policy became the 
object of unending sneculation as an enigma, 
fiddle, mystery, etc. ’ 

, liie main lines and grounds of Soviet policy 
Were clearly laid out ■ by M. Stalin in his 
address at the 18th Congress of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union on llth March 
last. He said he>refueed to be fooled by the story 
of the Imperialist powers that Nazism and 
Fascism had designs on Soviet territoriffl. The 
con&ct was between the ‘ Haves ’ and ‘ Have- 
note ' for a re-division of the world, for colonies 
■ ^d raw materials. The Soviet would stand 
*pr peace, for non-aggression, for strei^thening 
# forces, wd socialistic reconstruction, 

p What the Somrt leaders say is meant to 
,>rove_ that capitalism and imperialism are 
^tanic. In the same way others say that 
ftaliniam imd Bolshevism are satanic. 


The Soviet occupation of' ?oIaB!^i!hen 
puzzled its friends and enemies because they 
had paid little attention to the Soviet funda¬ 
mentals and to Soviet realism. This has bgen 
explained in the New Statesman And The Nation 
by Prof. J. B. S. Haldane : 

The Soviet policy is based on an objection to two 
thi^, capitalism and war, which the rulers of the 
Union, and the vast majonty of its people, believe to 
be intimately connected. They want to ree other 
countries adopt Socialism. Further, they believe that 
attempts to bring Socialism about by constitutionat 
means would be countered by Fascist, revolutton in 
most countries where iiarliamentsiy government exists, 
while in Fascist countries Socialism could gpiy be 
established by revolution from the Left. Ecnoe tiiey 
hope to see revolutions in other countnes. 

The War opens the way for it, which the 
Soviet must pursue with cautious detemina- 
tion, as in Poland. 

iC relief said to have been given to the 
peasantiy of the Polish, (wrtion of the territories 
and the progress of socialization launched, by 
the Soviet have home testimony to the success of 
the Soviet policy. White Russians and Little 
Russians have joined their brothers in the Soviet 
Republic within which they are said to have 
decreed their own ineorporation. The effect 
of it cm the German-ruled Poland, bomb* 
ed and bleeding,.starved and drafted for ufili* 
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Jary stftMeli, ota be forest - ♦•learfy. Tyraony 
m Roland baa bad its roote out ofE by the 
Soviet—tyranny of the Rolidi brand that vraB 
there and tyranny of the Prussian brand tba*- 
ifi there. Botii are equally doomed by tbs' 
Soviet oeeupation. 

But is not that also tyranny ? 

SorjET Reviews Wab 

How true Soviet policy remains to its own 
objectives becomes evidert from the recent 
speeches in No’'einber,'“at the aimivcrsary cele¬ 
brations of the 1917 Revolution, of tW Soviet 
phliticians, particularly of lH. Molotov, the 
Commissar fqr Pofcign Affairs, and M. Dimi- 
triev, the hero of toc Reichstag Fire Trial, and 
the present Secretary of the Communist Inter¬ 
national. Berlii|, is said to have hoped for 
military help from "Moscow. M. Molotov pro¬ 
mised on October 31 none to it, but soundly 
reprimanded the Allies for their rejection of 
the Qenpan peace pn)posals, called Britain and 
France war-mongers, reminded that Poland 
"an u^y offspring of the Versailles Treaty”, 
was a dead issue, and that Germany cannot 
be written off: 

" Though the war for the ‘ destruction of Hitlerism ’ 
is camo^aged es a fight for ‘democracy’ the motive 
of HdCmu Auu France do not he in any ideology, but 
in their profoundly 'material interests as' mighty 
oobmial powers. 

“It is the fear of Germany’s claims to these colonial 
poanasions that is at the bottom of the present war 
—a fear tiiat has become substantially stronger lately 
as a result of the collapse of the Versailles Treaty. It 
is the fear of losing world supremacy that dictates to 
the ruling circles in Great Britain and France a policy 
ei fomenting war with Germany. Thus the impmalist 
chanteter of this war is obvious to anyone who wants 
to face realities and does not close his eyes to facts. 
One can see from all this, who is interested in this war 
for world supremacy, certainly not the working class. 
This War promises nothing to the working dass but 
bloody saorifi(!h and hardships.” 

Tbe imperialist policy of “ Capitalist 
Powers” was then denounce in violent terms 
by M. Molotov in a speech at a meeting of the 
Moscow Soviet on November 6 ; 

M. Molotov declared that Caiutalist Powers, unable 
to find any other way out ot their internal difficulties, 
had driven more than half the worid'a population into 
a murderous wm* which was now trying to extend and 
■preM over the whole world. It eould not be eaid that 
the mial Hmito of the war had yet been drawn; the 
•ontrary wee true, although there miiffit nave been 
httolrae such as the failure (H the attempt to draw the 
Shriet into the war. , 

have shown that we rely e/n our oWn judg- 
aM* wtd wst on that of othism." saffi M. McddSov and 
faSllwr adM thiM Om hrilige«w»t ipw now 

giUl^jithig to hwtuws tha of tfaoir AUfn bjt 


dlwridg powers to their aide and those < 

had^met whe ainne success. It was well-knom 
Serioui problems had been created in 
the Jufpo-Fntnco-Tarkish Pact ‘The strtia|l 
^velcKied 'Snd was drawing certain Balkan Mit: 
intg the war as well as some SeandiaaviaR stS 
countries. Britain and Tkance were dennit eWjfe’ 
to foster and prffion^ ^ war in Order to 
for strengthening thejMjfcmination of the yMi 
the colonial empire, tf was also wnU-known 'toU 
powesrs were only using the pretext of neUtesMl^ 
mask for shielding their attempts to foster wir ♦— 
which they expected to derive huge profits ’0 
expense <rf belligerent peoples and their suffstiaF 
sacrifices and impoverishments. ’The war had ’ 
more violent Os imperialistic powers ha., lost a. 
of improving their internal situation and were, the* 
attempting to carry out a new jiartilion of the 
in favour of the strongest imperialist pew^'.r,” 

M. .Molotov’s allegations and insinua 
are plainly not unanswerable. j 

■Whatever of the doubts remained .rc 
ing the Soviet Nazi relations were dispelled 
by the Manifesto of the Comintern, ’. 
showed that the Soviet realism was not fc 
ful of Soviet ideology. 

Germany with Britain and France was at 
in a manifesto ismied by the Communist Intomt 
on the eve of the 22nd anniversary of the Bol 
revolution. The manifesto denounced the “box 
Governments” at war and called upon the work 
belligerent countries to rise against their Gwvem 

Surprise was caused by the fact that the mat 
was apparently addressed also to German wo 
Italy too was accused of standing by waiting to , 
the winning side and “ share in the spall.” 

Rl«ferencc was also made to “ trelaoherous leu 
of Social Democratic Parties who have hoisted 
bankrupt banner of the anti-Comintern pact.” 

The manifesto declared that the ruling circle" 
England, France and Genilany^ are conducting a ' 
for world domination. Capitalfet countries that 
entered late into the arena of colonial expanrion_ 
fighting agaiiist the English, French and Ame~ 
world rule. They wanted to ffistribute in their fay 
the sources of raw material of ood, g(Jd and colon 
That was the real significance of the war whii 
unjust, reactionary and imperialistic. 

It becomes evidlcDt then tiiat the Bolsb 
programme of World Revolution is nit s4u 
but being acted on as the scope for it is ofi 
and Soviet policy is up to the task. Peace' 
it extends to German holders j places Genr 
wi^ resources on a footing to fight 
Imperialiste for long; awaits coolly ft* tbe< f 
when the two parties will be exhaust*^ 
dea^; and RevoWtion ndll stalk from Wil.i 
to Berlin and Paris. And tfaence to the if 
as part of the Soviet plan of world doming I 

Ihen it will certainly prove the strelj 

^ WMS. ^' 
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